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BY    CALEB    GUSHING. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Eisex  Agricultural  Society: — 
It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part,  to  think  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  matters  of  practical  agriculture.    I  choose 
rather  to  invoke  your  indulgence  for  some  appropriate  reflec* 
tions  of  another  class. 

Allow  me,  however,  in  the  outset,  whilst  congratulating 
you  on  the  happy  reunion  here  of  so  many  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  give  utterance  to  a  common  grief,  in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  one,  who,  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  community 
at  large,  was  more  especially  dear  to  you,  both  as  an  associate 
and  as  a  friend.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  your  deceased  Vice 
President,  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King. 

I  have  known  Mr.  King  well  as  a  public  man,  and  in  that 
respect  can  speak  of  him  with  the  precision  of  personal  obser- 
vation. As  a  statesman,  indeed,  his  memory  now  belongs  not 
to  our  own  Commonwealth  only,  but  to  the  whole  Union. 

He  owed  to  the  accidents  of  birth  and  of  circumstances  but 
this, — ^that  he  was  enabled  to  pass  into  the  public  service  with- 
out going  through  that  apprenticeship  in  active  life,  or  training 
in  the  learned  professions,  which,  though  it  sharpen  the  facul- 
ties, and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  yet  has  a  tendency 
to  leave  the  heart  hardened  in  the  conflict  of  human  passions 
and  interests,  and  the  mind  sophisticated  by  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing for  arguments  to  maintain  an  assumed  opinion  or  side, 
in  the  stead  of  the  unprejudiced  exploration  of  the  depths  of 
supreme  and  eternal  truth. 

In  this,  he  was  favored  by  fortune :  the  rest  was  all  his  own : — 


opportunities  of  education  and  mental  formation  faithfully  im- 
proved,— scholarly  accomplishments, — a  graceful  and  ready  elo- 
quence,—courteous  bearing,— candor  of  judgment, — a  spirit 
manly  and  generous, — ^firmness  of  tenet,  softened  by  moderation 
of  temperament, — justness  of  principle, — philanthropy  in  senti- 
ment and  practice  not  in  loud  profession, — ^religion  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  head  and  of  the  outward  life,— equableness  of 
general  worth,— constancy  and  uprightness  in  the  performance 
of  all  his  duties,  whether  to  himself,  his  country,  or  his  God. 

Add  to  which,  that,  in  him,  conscientiousness  of  political 
conviction  was  free  of  that  bigotry  of  party,  which  in  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  myopic  perception  looks  on  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent as  a  crime  ;  and  his  earnestness  of  execution  in  the  line 
of  his  convictions  was  unaccompanied  by  that  common  form  of 
party  action,  a  cateulated  and  self-interested  intolerance. 

Thus  it  was,  that  he  rose  to,  and  well  discharged,  public 
functions  of  high  eminence,  first  in  the  domestic  government 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  afterwards  for  a  series  of  years  as 
one  of  her  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  premature  death,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  of 
his  faculties,  has  cut  short  the  career  of  a  wise,  good,  and  pat- 
riotic man,  who,  had  he  been  longer  spared  to  us,  would  have 
continued  to  win  true  glory  th  the  honorable  service  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  private  virtues  of  Mr.  King  as  distinguished  from 
those  qualities  which  have  marked  his  political  life, — of  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  fellow- 
citizen, — ^it  would  be  unbecoming  for  me  to  speak  in  the  mere 
cold  terms  of  public  eulogy,  here,  in  the  midst  of  those,  by 
whom  his  memory  is  cherished,  and  his  death  deplored,  for 
considerations  higher,  and  more  sacred,  than  all  of  respect  or  of 
admiration,  which  gathers  around  the  name  of  the  departed 
statesman. 

But  Mr.  King  was  a  farmer,  also,  with  a  strong  predilection 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  showing  by  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  his  own  ample  estates,  how  science  may  be  combined 
with  practical  skill ;  and  in  that,  his  professional  and  official 
relation  to  you,  justly  earning  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  Society. 
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Gentlemen,  there  is,  in  my  estimation,  no  condition  of  private 
life  more  useful  to  the  community,  or  more  honorable  to  the 
individual,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  I  propose,  in 
continuation,  to  develope  this  idea,  and  to  exhibit  the  relations 
of  land,  its  ownership,  and  its  cultivation,  to  the  material 
wealth  of  nations,  to  their  moral  and  political  welfare,  and 
especially  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  these  United 
States. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  American  should  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  look  abroad  on  its  present  conditioui 
without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  exultation  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  one,  and  of  pride  in  the  contemplation  of  the  other. 

It  may  be,  that  something  of  exaggeration  enters  into  the 
sentiment,  it  may  be  that  the  frequent  expression  of  it  has  a 
sound  of  boastfulness  to  the  foreign  ear ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Everett 
truly  and  well  observes,  the  feeling  and  the  manifestation  of 
it  have  been  most  natural  to  us  of  this  generation,  who  saw 
eminent  men  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  still  lingering  among 
us  after  the  nation  had  already  grown  into  surpassing  great- 
ness, thus  prolonging  our  heroic  age  even  into  the  present 
time. 

This  feeling  is  the  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  we  ourselves 
are  tlie  witnesses  of  a  visible,  yet  marvellous  national  growth  ; 
of  populous  cities,  filled  with  monuments  of  art,  which  have 
sprung  up  as  it  were  by  enchantment  from  the  bare  face  of  the 
wilderness,  with  the  suddenness,  but  without  the  transientness, 
of  one  of  the  vast  oriental  encampments ;  of  great  states,  with 
their  thronging  millions  of  inhabitants,  appearing  in  wide 
lands,  where  the  first  furrow  was  ploughed  in  the  virgin  soil  by 
the  hands  of  our  very  fathers ;  nay,  of  an  empire,  broader  than 
Macedonian  king  or  Roman  general  ever  ruled,  rising  out 
of  the  earth  as  if  at  the  stamp  of  our  feet. 

We  see  that  it  is  not  an  empire  only,  but  a  people,  standing 
before  us,  colossal,  glorious,  sublime  in  its  supernal  majesty, 
with  the  aureola  of  divinity  flashing  from  its  brow.  For  that 
people  has  the  highest  of  the  patents  of  nobility  to  show  for 
itself,  as  the  Spaniard  phrases  it,  namely,  its  works ;  it  has  taken 
its  knightly  spurs  on  the  field  ;  it  has  gained  its  blazon  of  arms  in 
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the  council-chamber ;  it  is  the  child  of  its  own  achievements. 
And  in  thus  learning  to  become  great,  it  has  learned  the  hard- 
er lesson  to  be  great ;  for  whilst  other  nations  are  struggling  in 
vain  to  establish  free  institutions,  wildly  tossing  their  limbs 
in  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  mingled  hope  and  fear,  only 
to  sink  down  again  into  the  death-like  torpor  of  despair,  we, 
on  the  contrary,  led  forward  by  those  great  men  among  us, 
whose  solid  minds  are  alike  imshaken,  whether  by  the  <^  vultus 
instantis  tyranni"  or  by  the  "civium  ardor  prava  jubentium," 
have,  amidst  difficulties  unexampled,  held  on  our  course  in 
conscious  strength,  proudly  dashing  behind  us  the  troubled  wa- 
ters of  discontent  and  disunion. 

Well,  therefore,  in  such  a  time  as  this,  might  republican 
France  look  with  admiration  at  the  spectacle  of  the  regular 
working  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  when  the  conquer- 
or of  many  a  well-fought  and  hard-won  field  of  battle  bowed 
his  head  at  last  before  the  great  conqueror,  death,  and  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  Union  passed,  in  tranquillity  and  peace,  to 
the  hands  of  one,  having  indeed  just  titles  to  respect,  but  not 
of  a  name  so  identified  with  great  events,  as  to  make  the  heart 
throb  and  the  blood  run  thrilling  through  the  veins,  like  his 
predecessor,  and  not  therefore  equally  sure  of  the  spontaneous 
deference  of  his  coimtrymen. 

And  well,  therefore,  may  vf%  say,  to  the  American  Union, 
in  the  exquisite  words  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Essex  : — 

Hope  of  the  world !  May  each  omen  of  ill 
Fade  in  the  light  of  thy  destiny  still ! 
Time  bring  but  increase  and  honor  to  thee, 
Land  of  the  beautiAil,  knd  of  the  fVee  1 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  right  for  us  to  inquire,  how  much  of 
all  these  grand  results,  of  this  rapid  growth  in  power,  of  this 
happy  combination  of  liberty  with  order,  and  of  the  oi^anic 
perfection  of  our  political  system,  is  due  to  men,  their  race, 
character,  spirit,  institutions,  and  how  much  to  other  causes 
above  or  beyond  all  human  influences,  and  what  those  causes 
are. 

Gentlemen,  we  hear  much  in  these  latter  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  if  it  were  their  blood  in  us,  which  makes  or  explains 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 


Now,  I  am  {nrepared  to  concede  all  its  due  influence  to  this 
the  Teutonic  element  in  our  composition ;  but  no  more.  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  action  of  the  Celtic  races,  Spanish, 
French,  and  Irish,  on  the  condition  of  America. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  is  individual- 
ism : — in  the  man,  reliance  on  self,  exclusive  regard  for  self, 
personal  independence,  love  of  liberty,  as  it  is  indefinitely 
called  among  us,  by  which  we  mean,  love  of  individual  power; 
in  the  society,  separate  dwellings,  collection  into  small  political 
groups  or  communities,  quick  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  given 
coimtry,  occupation  of  land. 

But  in  men,  as  in  things,  each  specific  quality  excludes  its 
opposite.  Therefore,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  self-reliance 
and  self-regard,^  comes  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others,  as  illustrated  in  that  habitual  violation  of  contracts 
among  us,  which  is  more  or  less  sanctioned  by  law  and  by 
what  is  called  public  sentiment. 

Love  of  personal  independence  and  individual  power  is,  of 
of  itself,  a  complete  dissolvent  of  society.  Therefore,  again, 
among  the  Ai^lo-Saxons,  or  wherever  that  element  exists 
largely,  the  central  power  is  weak,  authority  is  diffused  among 
the  parts,  government  is  carried  on,  or  checked  and  controlled 
in  its  action,  by  voluntary  associations,  clubs,  and  political  par- 
ties, which  tyrannize  in  their  own  way. 

In  religion,  protestantism  takes  the  place  of  catholicity,  that 
is,  unity  of  church  disappears,  and  there  follows  infinite  subdi- 
vision into  fragmentary  sects,  which  every  where  profess,  but 
nowhere  tolerate,  freedom  of  belief. 

In  respect  to  industrial  pursuits,  as  each  man  is  for  himself, 
with  freedom  of  labor  there  is  also  freedom  of  capital ;  and  as 
the  employed  rejects  or  imperfectly  admits  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  employer,  so  also  the  employer  feels  imperfect- 
ly the  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  employed ;  and  while 
there  is  much  talk  of  liberty,  there  is  comparatively  little 
thought  of  either  equality  or  fraternity ;  and  the  dissolution  of 
co-relation,  thought  it  involve  bankruptcies  and  adulteration  of 
commodities  in  one  class,  with  pauperism  and  depredations  on 
property  in  the  other,  and  frequent  hostility  between  both,  yet 
comes  to  be  deemed  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
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His  passion  is  to  occupy  land  ;  but  in  the  indulgence  of  it  he 
is  carried  away  by  individualism,  and  so  he  takes  wherever  he 
can,  without  punctilious  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  in 
others;  and,  as  he  is  in  temper,  unsocial  and  repellent  towards 
other  races,  he  exterminates  or  expels  the  previous  occupants. 

In  a  word,  among  Anglo-Saxons,  the  federative  principle  ob- 
tains; the  centrifugal  force  is  stronger  than  the  centripetal ;  and 
the  society  perpetually  tends  towards  anarchy  and  dissolution. 

Accordingly,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  permanent  and  well 
ordered  general  government  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  until 
the  Norman-French  conquered  England,  and  infused  into  the 
society  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  elements  of  cohesion  by  mutual 
relation  or  co-dependence,  and  centralization  of  political  au- 
thority. Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  Britain  become  a  pow- 
er in  Europe. 

Now,  is  it  because  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  and  character  of 
the  primitive  settlers  of  these  United  States,  as  manifested  in 
their  political  tendencies  and  in  their  religion,  that  these  Unit- 
ed States  became  and  Iiave  continued  to  be  a  great  people  ? 

I  reply,  no :  race  and  blood,  with  inherited  instincts  or  hab- 
its belonging  to  them,  determined  the  quality,  not  the  fact,  of 
greatness.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  Spaniards,  a  Celtic 
race,  with  a  genius  the  opposite  of  the  Teutonic,  with  central- 
ization of  political  ideas,  co-dependence  of  social  habits,  and 
catholic  unity  of  religion,  yet  in  less  time  than  the  English, 
and  with  greater  obstacles  to  overcome,  established  a  more 
magnificent  empire  in  America. 

It  required  but  one  hundred  years  for  the  Spaniards  to  bind 
together  the  two  continents  in  one  powerful  state,  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  Sante  Fe  in  the  North  to  Yal- 
divia  in  the  South,  through  seventy-five  degrees  of  latitude  ; 
to  establish  definite  and  equitable  relations  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  centered ;  to  christianise  the  latter ;  to  create 
in  all  that  vast  region  rich  seaports  of  maritime  commerce ;  to 
build  up  refined  and  populous  interior  cities ;  to  organize  pro- 
ductive industrial  enterprises  on  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
scale;  to  construct  edifices  and  establishments  of  religion, 
government,  military  defence,   education,  and  philanthropy, 
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such  as  to  this  day  exist  nowhere  else  in  America.  It  needs 
only  to  compare  what  Spain  did  in  America  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  what  England  did  in  the  seventeenth,  and  to 
contrast  the  condition  o(  Spanish  America  in  the  year  1600, 
with  that  of  Bntish  America  in  the  year  1700,  to  dispel  the 
common  delusion  among  us,  which,  from  partial  views  and  a 
pardonable  national  vanity,  assumes  our  superior  and  peculiar 
intrinsic  aptitude  for  colonization  and  for  empire. 

Whoever  examines  carefully  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States,  and  sees  how,  at  a  time 
when  the  English  still  timidly  clung  to  the  Atlantic  sea-coast, 
and,  owing  to  their  repellent  qualities  of  race,  were  perpetual- 
ly at  war  with  the  Indians,  at  that  very  time  the  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  implanted  their  ideas,  their  authority,  their 
language,  and  their  religion,  among  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful tribes  of  the  West,  from  Canada  all  around  to  Louisiana, — 
whoever,  I  say,  considers  this,  wiU  be  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
was  not  any  particular  line  of  policy,  nor  any  wide-reaching 
ideas,  nor  any  intrinsic  superiority  of  blood,  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonies  themselves,  but  the  contingencies  of  a  war  in  Eu- 
rope, which  decided  the  question,  whether  the  predominant  in- 
fluences in  North  America  should  be  English  or  French|  Teu- 
tonic or  Celtic. 

We,  in  New-England,  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a  still 
more  contracted  view  of  the  question,  and  to  over-estimate  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
colonization  of  America :  unjust  in  this  to  the  Hollanders  of 
New-York,  to  the  Huguenots  of  Carolina,  to  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland,  to  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  Irish  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  That  religion  was  not  the  pivot- 
al fact  in  the  successftd  colonization  of  the  United  States  may 
be  plainly  seen  by  the  rapid  growth,  in  our  day,  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  which,  though  unable  to  boast  of  any  exemplary 
parity  in  religion  or  morality,  have  yet  advanced  faster  in 
population  and  production  than  did  the  Anglo-American  Colo- 
nies. 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  rise,  greatness,  wealth, 
prosperity,  freedom,  and  stability,  of  the  United  States  ?  I  have 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main-spring 
of  all  this  is  land.  The  abundance  of  land  has  been  the  pri- 
mary fact  in  the  advancement  of  Spanish  America,  Portuguese 
America,  French  America,  and  British  America,  as  it  has  in 
that  of  Australia. 

I  lay  down  the  following  series  of  propositions,  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject : — 

1.  The  possession  and  utilization  of  land  are  the  natural 
foundations  of  all  society,  because,  without  land,  and  its  pro- 
ductions, life  is  difficult  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  In 
the  position  thus  broadly  stated  are  included,  of  course,  the 
natural  products,  whether  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  of  the 
air  and  water  as  well  as  the  earth. 

2.  Manufacture,  which  is  the  modification  of  these  products, 
and  commerce,  which  is  their  distribution  by  exchange,  are 
secondary  in  order  of  time  and  of  necessity  to  the  occupation 
of  the  earth,  which  alone  furnishes  dwelling-place  and  food, 
the  prime  exigencies  of  life,  and  which  also  furnishes  the  ob- 
jects of  manufacture  and  commerce. 

3.  In  all  societies,  land  is  the  chief  conservative  element  of 
the  society,  of  its  institutions  whatever  they  may  be,  and  of 
its  particular  spirit  and  moral  identity.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment be  aristocratical  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  democratical  as  in 
the  United  States,  its  distinctive  quality  is  more  particularly 
prominent  in  the  agricultural  interest. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  great  empire  of  the  East,  whose  robust 
identity  of  type  has  defied  all  the  chances  of  time,  proof  alike 
against  external  violence  and  internal  corruption  for  thousands 
of  years, — ^I  mean  China, — has  the  unshaken  basis  of  its  great- 
ness laid  in  agriculture,  universally  recognized  by  its  sages  and 
its  statesmen  as  the  noblest  of  their  ancestral  arts,  the  palladi- 
um of  public  stability,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  national 
prosperity,  second  in  estimation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
alone  :  in  testimony  of  which  it  is,  that  the  one  great  occasion 
of  the  year,  on  which  the  ruler  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
men  descends  from  that  solitary  elevation  of  his,  which  is  half 
the  throne  of  a  sovereign  and  half  the  shrine  of  a  demigod,  to 
mingle  in  person  with  his  people,  is  a  solemn  agricultural 
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pompi  when  he  himself  guides  the  plough  in  the  furrow  as  an 
example  and  a  sign  to  the  universe. 

4.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  name  of  a  government,  it 
is  monarchical  in  spirit  and  fact,  if  the  land  be  held  chiefly  or 
in  great  part  by  the  sovereign,  as  in  Egypt,  Russia,  or  In- 
dia ;  it  is  aristocratic,  if  it  be  held  in  large  estates  by  individu- 
als, as  in  Great  Britain  or  Hungary  ;  it  is  democratic,  if  it  be 
extensively  distributed  among  the  people  for  cultivation,  as  in 
France  or  the.  United  States. 

5.  A  political  society  will  be  stable,  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  predominance  in  its  composition  and  control  of  those 
interests,  which  are  directly  associated  with  the  earth  and  the 
natural  productions  of  land  or  sea,  or  of  those  which  consist 
only  in  the  modification  or  distribution  of  natural  productions. 

Accordingly,  countries,  like  Egypt,  India,  China,  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  agriculture,  seem  to  possess  indestructible  vi- 
tality. Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks,  have,  by 
successive  waves  of  invasion,  broken  down  the  monuments  of 
art  in  Egypt,  but  not  her  prosperity ;  Mongols  and  Manchus 
have  expended  their  lust  of  plunder  on  the  fertile  soil  of  China 
in  vain ;  Tartars  and  English  have  in  like  manner  labored  un- 
successfully to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  India :  for  if  Man  be 
powerful  to  waste  and  destroy.  Nature  is  yet  more  powerful  to 
renovate  and  repair. 

6.  The  tendency  of  agriculture  is  to  distribute  men  over  the 
country  at  large,  of  manufactures  and  conunerce  to  accumulate 
them  in  great  masses  on  given  points.  Of  course,  in  the  form- 
er will  be  found  the  traits  of  more  simple  habits,  of  a  healthier 
state  of  the  moral  and  physical  man,  and  of  less  mobility  of  ideas 
and  character :  whilst  in  the  latter  will  be  more  civilization  of 
mind  and  body,  but  less  vigor  and  individuality  of  stamp ; 
more  accomplishment  in  the  fine  arts,  but  less  virtue ;  more 
new  ideas,  but  less  of  reliable  ones;  emotions  evanescent, 
though  vivid ;  movement,  change,  instability. 

7.  If,  in  a  political  society,  which  is  wholly  or  in  chief  part 
agricultural,  the  community  be  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
owners  of  the  soil  and  the  other  mere  laborers,  whether  that 
state  of  things  result  from  conquest,  as  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
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mans,  and  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  or  from  the  introduction  of 
laborers  foreign  or  of  another  race,  as  in  our  Southern  States 
and  the  West  Indies, — ^then,  one  of  two  things  happens :  Eith- 
er the  owners  and  laborers  are  legally  independent  of  each  oth- 
er, and  associated  only  by  the  contract  of  hire,  in  which  case 
pauperism  is  rife ;— or  the  two  classes  are  mutually  co-depen- 
dent, in  which  case  there  is  no  pauperism,  but,  to  compensate 
for  this,  the  laborers  are  in  the  condition  either  of  vassalage  or 
servitude. 

In  all  the  known,  or  at  least  in  all  the  existent,  forms  of  po- 
litical society,  this  is  the  terrible  alternative,  attending  unequal 
distribution  of  property,  namely,  either  serfdom,  or  pauperism. 
And  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  Europe  is,  whether  there 
be  any  middle  term  ; — ^whether  it  be  possible  so  to  reconstitute 
society,  that  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor  may  be  reconciled, 
and  that,  with  the  employer  free  to  engage  the  employed  or 
not  as  he  pleases,  and  the  employed  free  to  engage  with  the 
employer  or  not  as  he  pleases,  still  the  employed  shall  at  all 
times  have  work  at  a  price  adequate  for  his  subsistence.  That 
is  a  social  problem  not  yet  experimentally  solved. 

8.  In  proportion  as  productive  land  is  abundant,  and  easy  of 
acquisition  by  dl  the  members  of  the  community,  will  society 
be  sound  on  the  main  point,  that  is,  the  absence  either  of  serf- 
dom, or  of  pauperism,  and  of  the  criminal  classes  created  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  limited  national  wealth.  If,  in  that 
profusion  of  productive  land,  there  be  nothing  to  check  the 
natural  progress  of  population,  or  it  be  supplied  by  coloniza- 
tion, then  will  there  be  a  rapid  growth  of  the  country  in  pow- 
er. If  the  land  be  all  taken  up,  if  it  be  deficient  in  quantity, 
if  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  have  overgrown  the 
agricultural,  then  is  the  condition  of  the  country  abnormal ; 
and  the  continuance  of  its  prosperity  is  dependent  on  circum- 
stances foreign  to  itself,  and  beyond  its  control ;  and  the  acci- 
dents of  political  change  may  at  any  moment  produce  its  de- 
cline or  downfall. 

In  saying  this,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  speak  in  dispar- 
agement of  manufacture  and  commerce,  those  hand-maidens 
of  agriculture ;  but  only  as  attributing  to  each  that  which  is. 
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in  my  estimation,  its  everlasting  place  in  the  great  scheme  of 
human  affairs,  and  in  the  welfare  of  nations. 

The  higher  comparative  estimation,  in  which  land  has  been 
held  by  some  of  the  great  states  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
such  as  Egypt,  Lacedeemon,  Rome,  and  feudal  Europe,  has  not 
been,  as  many  have  erroneously  supposed,  a  mere  prejudice  of 
class,  but  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  or  conviction  in  favor 
of  what  they  deemed  the  material  element  of  their  greatness 
and  the  safeguard  of  their  nationality*  The  old  political  com- 
munities, whpse  industry  was  more  exclusively  manufacturing 
or  commercial,  as  Tjrre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Palmyra,  each  with 
its  narrow  territory  and  its  massed  civic  population,  shone  for 
a  brief  season  with  unsurpassed  and  dazzling  brilliancy  in 
wealth,  learning,  and  art,  and  then  passed  away  like  the  blaze  of 
a  meteor,  which  leaves  only  the  reflection  of  its  transient  lustre 
upon  the  page  of  history,  and  peradventure  some  half-buried 
monumental  stones  to  mark  its  resting  place  on  earth.  Flor- 
ence, Pisa,  Genoa,  Holland,  are  examples  of  more  modern  date. 
Britain  is  no  exception  to  this  great  political  law ;  for,  though 
she  be  pre-eminent  in  manufacture  and  commerce,  yet  the  rul- 
ing class  there  is  rooted  in  the  land ;  it  repairs  to  the  city  in 
the  pursuit  of  power  and  of  pleasure,  but  its  rich  abodes,  its 
household  gods,  the  birth-place  and  nurture  of  its  children,  the 
graves  of  its  progenitors  and  itself,  are  in  the  coimtry ;  and 
when  the  earth  of  England  shall  have  cdlased  to  produce  for 
her  its  com,  its  coal,  and  its  iron,  and  the  landed  interest  be  no 
longer  potential  in  her  government,  then  for  her  also  it  will 
need  but  the  accident  of  a  battle  to  decide  her  fate. 

Gentlemen,  applying  these  propositions  to  the  main  qneth 
tion,  I  say,  these  United  States  are,  <is  a  whole,  and  always 
have  been,  chiefly  dependent  for  their  wealth  and  power  on 
the  natural  productions  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  spontaneous 
products  of  our  forests,  our  mines,  and  our  seas,  and  the  culti- 
vated products  of  our  soil,  which  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  us  what  we  are.  Manufacture  can  but  modify  these, 
commerce  only  distribute  or  accumulate  them,  and  exchange 
them  for  others,  to  gratify  taste  or  promote  convenience.  Land 
is  the  footstool  of  our  power ;  land  is  the  throne  of  our  empire. 
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Generation  after  generation  may  give  themselves  up  to 
slaughter  in  civil  or  foreign  war  ;  dynasty  follow  dynasty,  each 
with  new  varieties  of  oppression  or  misrule ;  the  fratricidal 
rage  of  domestic  factions  rend  the  entrails  of  their  common 
country  ;  temples,  and  basilica,  and  capitols,  crumble  to  dust  ; 
proud  navies  melt  into  the  yeast  of  the  sea ;  and  all  that  Art 
fitfully  does  to  perpetuate  itself,  disappear  like  the  phantasm 
of  a  troubled  dream ;  but  Nature  is  everlasting ;  and,  above  the 
wreck  and  uproar  of  our  vain  devices  and  childish  tumults,  the 
tutelary  stars  continue  to  sparkle  upon  us  from  their  distant 
spheres  ;  the  sun  to  pour  out  his  vivifying  rays  of  light  and  heat 
over  the  earth ;  the  elements  to  dissolve  in  grateful  rain ;  the 
majestic  river  to  roll  on  his  fertilizing  waters  unceasingly ;  and 
the  ungrudging  soil  to  yield  up  the  plenteousness  of  its  harvest 
year  after  year  to  the  hand  of  the  husbandman. 

He,  the  husbandman,  is  the  servant  of  those  divine  elements 
of  earth  and  air ;  he  is  the  minister  of  that  gracious,  that  be- 
nign, that  bounteous,  that  fostering,  that  nourishing,  that  reno- 
vating, that  inexhaustible,  that  adorable  Nature ;  and  as  such, 
the  stewardship  of  our  nationality  is  in  him. 

God  has  in  all  times  vouchsafed  to  our  country  ministers  of 
religion,  whose  hearts  and  whose  life  were  touched  as  with 
holy  fire  from  his  altar ;  soldiers,  of  whom  the  very  name 
sounds  in  the  mind's  ear  as  a  trumpet-call  to  battle  and  vic- 
tory ;  statesmen,  the  glory  of  whose  eloquence,  whose  wis- 
dom, whose  patriotism,  will  descend  to  future  ages,  obscuring 
in  the  effulgence  of  its  light  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame.  God 
has  made  us  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  Tacitus  com- 
memorates of  old,  as  inclined  to  shun  the  crowded  city,  and  to 
choose  its  abodes  by  the  sparkling  fountain,  or  along  the  green 
glades,  or  in  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest ;  whose  passion  is 
land ;  whose  individualism,  whose  genius  of  separation  and 
self-action,  whose  rural  tendencies,  render  it  especially  apt  for 
that  period  in  the  career  of  a  political  community,  when  land 
is  super-abundant  with  it,  and  when  the  uncultivated  earth  is 
to  be  reclaimed  to  the  dominion  of  man.  God  has  endowed 
us  with  courage,  energy,  activity,  genius,  invention,  industry, 
love  of  knowledge,  improvement,  and  virtue,  at  least  equal  to 
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those  of  the  most  favored  members  of  the  hmnan  family.  God 
has  blessed  and  protected  us  in  our  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  wise  and  good  institutions  of  goTernment,  and  has 
enabled  lis  to  defend  them  against  all  enemies,  alike  on  the 
ocean  and  the  land.  But  God  in  his  great  mercy  has  also  giv- 
en us  a  country,  geographically  speaking,  without  the  singular 
features  and  situation  of  which,  all  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
sacrifices  of  our  fathers  and  ourselves  would  but  have  served, 
like  those  of  Swedish  Charles, 

To  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale ; 
and  without  which  the  specific  qualities  of  our  parent-stock, 
their  instincts  of  personal  independence,  severance  of  interests, 
diffusion  of  authority,  repellence  of  race,  exaggerated  self-con- 
fidence of  judgment,  intolerance  of  any  opinion,  tastes  or  habits 
differing  from  their  own,  and  their  very  avidity  for  land,  would 
all  have  proved  to  be  the  elements  of  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion, rather  than  of  wealth  and  power. 

We  of  the  United  States  possess  a  portion  of  the  earth,  in 
which  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  mineral  or  vegetable, 
abound ;  which  constitutes  (approximately)  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  zone  of  this  Continent,  and  is  therefore  highly  eon- 
genial  to  animal  life  ;  which  by  the  configuration  of  the  sea- 
coast  abounds  in  harbors ;  which  contains  interior  seas;  and 
whose  superficies  is  so  disposed,  with  numerous  QK>derate  ele- 
vations, with  no  conglomeration  of  lofty  mountains,  but  with 
extensive  gently  inclined  planes,  that  it  contains  a  larger  sys- 
tem of  rivers,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  tillable  lands,  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  possibly  Russia  and 
China. 

Compare,  for  illustration,  with  the  condition  <^  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  in  this  respect,  the  contrary  state  of  things  in  the 
Mexican.  Such  is  the  configuration  of  the  coast  of  Mexico 
that  she  has  almost  no  good  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Vera  Cruz  is  but  a  road-stead  along  the  sea-beach,  imperfectly 
sheltered  by  a  reef  of  rocks.  You  cannot  reach  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  seats  of  its  natural  resources  and  power, 
from  either  sea-coast,  without  ascending  to  a  height  of  seven 
thousand  feet  in  a  line  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  whole 
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surface  of  the  earth  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains.  Of 
course,  navigable  rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  either  to  connect 
together  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  connect  them 
with  the  sea,  are  impossible.  Of  course,  also,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  arable  land  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  as  the  climate  is  dry,  and  the  running  streams  few 
and  small,  therefore,  of  the  land  in  general  only  those  portions 
can  be  cultivated  profitably,  which  are  susceptible  of  irrigation. 
If  God  had  cast  the  lot  of  our  fathers  in  that  part  of  America, 
not  ours  would  be  the  mighty  ships,  which  now  bear  our  flag, 
and  the  fame  of  our  greatness,  and  the  rich  productions  of  our 
soil,  our  fisheries,  our  work-shops,  and  our  looms,  to  the  utter- 
most bounds  of  the  earth  ,* — ^not  ours,  the  floating  palaces  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi ; — ^not  ours 
the  wonders  of  mechanic  art  in  the  use  of  the  steam  engine ; — 
not  ours,  the  iron  bands  of  so  many  railroads,  which  seem  as 
if  intended  to  bind  together  indissolubly  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South ; — not  ours  the  great  forests  and 
vast  prairies  of  the  West,  which  invite  and  satisfy  the  expan- 
sive energies  of  our  race,  which  draw  off'  the  superfluity  of  our 
population,  which  constitute  the  safety-valve  for  all  the  pent- 
up  passions  and  explosive  or  subversive  tendencies  of  an  ad- 
vanced society,  and  which  in  the  asylum  and  aliment  they  af- 
ford to  the  discontented  or  unhappy  of  other  lands,  are  serving 
to  hurry  us  on  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  earthly  power. 

As,  therefore,  we  are  great,  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  pow- 
erful, so  are  we,  despite  of  transitory  conflicts  of  interest,  peace- 
ful and  secure  in  our  political  relations,  because  of  land,  more 
land,  exuberance  of  land.  The  Anglo-Saxon  must  have  room 
in  space,  and  his  own  way  in  opinion.  The  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts-Bay had  spread  themselves  over  half  the  surface  of 
the  State,  at  a  time,  when  their  aggregate  number  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  present  population  of  one  of  our  smaller  cities  ;  and 
how  little  of  dissent,  either  religious  or  political,  they  tolerated, 
we  know  well  here  in  Salem.  The  people  of  the  English 
Colonies  felt  crowded  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and,  though  most  of  the  land  was  yet  untrodden  wilderness, 
they  could  not  find  space  among  them  in  which  to  suffer  the 
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residence  of  a  few  broken  bands  of  Indians.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Union,  they  swarmed  over  to  the 
western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies.  They  were  not  satisfied 
there,  until  they  had  obtained  Louisiana,  and  occupied  the  en- 
tire Mississippi  Valley.  And  still,  with  their  strong  instincts 
of  expansion,  but  not  of  assimilation,  they  drove  before  them 
the  surviving  remnants  of  the  Indians.  There  was  more  land 
yet  ahead  of  them,  and  they  pushed  on  to  Texas,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico  and  California. 

Where  is  all  this  to  end  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  foreknow ; 
but  I  see  that  the  continual  occupation  of  new  lands,  and  suc- 
cessive acquisitions  of  territory,  are  the  manifestations  and  the 
eflfect  of  the  particular  genius  and  personal  character  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  satisfy  in  this  the  inborn 
exigencies  of  our  nature,  just  as  when  we  eat  or  drink.  Give 
scope  for  the  free  action  of  our  characteristic  national  qualities 
of  activity,  expansibility,  individualism,  love  of  land, — and  all  is 
well :  check  it,  stop  it,  shut  it  up,  force  it  back  on  itself,  and 
you  will  discover  that  the  letter  of  a  written  Constitution  is 
quite  secondary  in  its  agency  on  the  integrity  and  peace  of  the 
American  Union. 

Gentlemen,  we  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  unlike  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  have  reached  that  point  in  our  social 
career,  where  agriculture  is  overtaken,  and  perhaps  passed,  by 
manufacture  and  commerce.  That  is  one  of  the  critical  periods 
in  the  life  of  a  community.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  any 
thing,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  discourage  the  ardor  of  our  ad- 
vancement in  mechanic  art,  in  manufacture,  or  in  commerce. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  these  need  to  be  stimulated  by  ap- 
plause ;  for  their  weak  side  is  a  tendency  to  hurtful  excess  of 
production  by  means  of  machinery  and  of  credit.  But  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculture  of  Massachusetts  do  need  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  public  exhortation. 

Let  those  of  us,  then,  who  feel  stifled  in  the  air  of  over-full 
cities,  to  whom  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  country,  its  green 
fields,  its  fair  hills  and  bright  streams,  its  woods  and  its  lakes, 
and  its  ripened  promise  of  the  harvest,  are  never-ceasingly 
dear, — let  us  turn  with  fonder  affection  to  all  there  is  left  to 
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man  of  the  charms  of  Eden.  We  may  fail  thus  to  get  some- 
thing of  city  graces :  we  shall  keep  the  more  of  country 
strength.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  sheet-anchor  and  stay  of 
nations.  Let  science  be  applied  to  augment  the  productive- 
ness and  value  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  its  population  increases,  and  other  interests  attain  great  rela- 
tive weight :  to  which  end,  the  State  should  be  called  on  to 
establish  an  Agricultural  School  worthy  of  her  wealth  and 
fame.  If  our  soil  will  not  produce,  nor  the  climate  ripen,  those 
great  staples  which  supply  our  foreign  trade,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  wheat,  rice,  yet  other  products  of  the  earth  are  not  want- 
ing here,  as  the  means  and  the  subject  of  agricultural  industry 
and  prosperity.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  agriculture  is 
the  conservative  element  in  our  social  system,  under  whatever 
name  of  party  that  interest  may  for  the  time  being  appear. 
Finally,  if  we  should  ever  incline  to  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of 
agriculture  to  life,  to  the  character  of  men,  and  to  the  destiny 
of  nations,  let  us  look  back  on  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
remember  how  many  of  its  greatest  generals,  like  Washington, 
Jackson,  Taylor, — ^how  many  of  its  greatest  statesmen,  like 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Calhoun, — to  say  nothing  of  living  men, — 
have  been  the  production  and  growth  of  rural  life,  and  have 
clung,  with  invincible  tenacity,  amid  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  greatness,  to  the  pursuits  and 
the  interests  of  their  mother-earth. 


REPORTS,  &c. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  by  the  Essex  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  holden  at  Salem,  on  the  26th  of  September.  A 
north-east  storm  operated  much  inconvenience  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  day.  The  number  of  spectators  was  much  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ; — ^but  enough  to  indicate 
the  strong  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  show  of  animals  was  equal  to  that  of  any  former 
year ; — notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  viewed,  the  general  remark  was,  that  this 
part  of  the  Exhibition  was  well  sustained.  The  ploughing 
match  came  off  at  the  hour  appointed,  more  than  twenty 
teams  engaging  in  the  contest,  no  competitor,  it  is  believed, 
being  deterred  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  from  appear- 
ing on  the  field,  and  completing  his  work.  The  entire  per- 
formance was  highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  those  engaged.  Most  of  the  ploughs  used  were  of  the  des- 
cription that  have  been  best  approved,  for  several  years,  in  the 
County  of  Essex.  A  plough  of  new  pattern,  called  the  Michigan 
Sod  Plough,  turning  two  furrows,  one  upon  the  other,  was  ex- 
hibited, and  operated  favorably.  Judging  from  the  slight  ex- 
amination in  our  power  to  give  it,  it  appeared  to  be  worthy 
of  farther  experiment.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  will  be  found, 
for  many  purposes,  a  highly  useful  implement. 

The  display  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  was  not  as 
large  as  on  some  former  occasions ;  probably  diminished  by 
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the  state  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  requisition  found  neces- 
sary, of  entry  being  made  on  the  day  previous.  The  plan  of 
chaining  a  small  admission  fee,  answered  the  purpose  intended, 
by  keeping  the  rooms  in  a  condition  to  accommodate  those 
who  wished  to  see  and  examine  what  was  exhibited.  It  will 
imquestionably  be  found  a  salutary  regulation,  in  fair  weather, 
with  a  numerous  attendance. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  superior  to  any  before  seen 
in  this  County.  For  the  success  in  this  department,  the  Soci- 
ety are  under  great  obligations  to  oui  Horticultural  friends  in 
Salem,  the  exhibition  by  the  Essex  Institute  being  united  with 
that  of  this  Society. 

For  an  examination  of  the  animals  and  articles  presented, 
and  the  premiums  and  gratuities  awarded,  reference  may  be 
had  to  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  ; — which  do  or 
should  contain  a  complete  specification  of  all  presented,  and  all 
awarded,  together  with  the  reasons  of  the  award ; — that  those 
who  read  may  have  as  full  an  understanding  of  the  awards,  as 
those  who  saw  the  objects  for  which  they  were  made.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  committees  will  view  with  the  eyes  of 
competitors ; — if  they  did,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  ex- 
pect any  awards.  Disinterested  as  committees  are  always  re- 
quired to  be,  and  selected  for  their  special  qualifications  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  continue  to  command,  as 
they  have  heretofore  received,  the  confidence  of  the  public  ; — 
and  especially  of  the  farmers  whose  interests  they  are  anxious 
to  promote. 

The  premiums  awarded  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society.  The  information  elicited  and  disseminated  is 
the  grand  purpose  of  the  organization.  This  is  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  Reports.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strong- 
ly impressed  on  the  minds  of  competitors  and  committees,  that 
on  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  their  statements  and  reports, 
will  mainly  depend  the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  Socie- 
ty. In  regard  to  some  of  the  objects  upon  which  reports  are 
to  be  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  any  thing  new ; — neverthe- 
less, if  worth  examining  at  all,  they  are  worthy  of  description. 
"  Line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  will  be  found  to 
make  salutary  impressions  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  morals. 
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An  increased  interest  has  been  given  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Society,  for  several  years,  by  the  presence  of  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  from  other  Counties.  Such  an  interchange  of 
civilities  is  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  much  improvement.  Within  the  year,  more  than  forty 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  members.  When  the  facts  are 
taken  into  view,  that  there  are  many  towns  in  the  County, 
from  which  no  additions  have  been  made  for  the  last  twenty 
years ; — and  that  those  who  were  then  members  have  now 
passed  their  period  of  active  labor,  and  that  the  population  of 
these  towns  in  the  mean  time  has  nearly  doubled :  it  must  be 
apparent,  that  there  are  many,  who  would  find  their  account, 
in  uniting  their  efforts,  for  the  advancement  of  a  cause,  admit- 
ted ^by  all,  to  be  the  basis  of  public  prosperity.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  establish  a  library,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  is  accessible  to  all,  and  from  which  much  good  is 
anticipated.  The  time  is  gone  by,  when  book  knowledge  is 
to  be  viewed  as  of  no  value.  Books  contain  the  essence  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  knowledge.  And  he  that  has  the  skill  to 
use  them  to  advantage  is  likely  to  be  most  wise.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  an  employment  that  spreads  itself  in  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  ramifications  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
So  true  is  it  that  he  who  learns  most  in  relation  thereto,  sees 
most  to  be  learned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  in  contemplation  for  matur- 
ing a  system  of  agricultural  instruction  will  receive  some  defi- 
nite form  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  When  this  id 
done,  the  farmers  of  Essex  should  not  be  unmindful  of  their 
rights  and  interest  in  this  matter. 


ON  MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee,  of  whom  were  present  J.  Osgood  Loring, 
of  Andover,  Eben  G.  Berry,  of  Danvers  and  Andrew  Mansfield, 
Jr.,  of  Lynnfield,  make  the  following  Report : 

Nine  cows  were  offered  for  premium, — two  of  them  had 
calves  by  their  side,  but  no  statement  being  given  with  them, 
they  were  not  entitled  to  a  premium.  They  were  both  of 
them  fine  looking  cows,  and  one  of  them,  belonging  to  Seth 
Kimball,  of  Bradford,  gave  strong  proof  of  her  good  qualities 
by  the  justice  she  had  done  to  three  fine  looking  calves,  which 
stood  by  her  side,  and  which  were  born  at  one  birth.  The 
cow  presented  by  John  Nichols,  of  Salem,  was  a  superior  milk- 
er, but  had  been  kept  higher  than  the  other  cows  offered  for 
premium.  His  statement  exhibited  an  example  of  accuracy 
and  regularity  rarely  to  be  met  with,  her  yield  of  milk  iu 
pounds,  being  given  as  recorded  at  each  milking  for  sixteen 
months  past. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cows,  together  with  the 
statements  accompanying  them,  the  committee  were  satisfied 
that  they  were  all  more  than  common  animals. 

We  reconunend  that  there  be  awarded  to, — 
Farnham  Spofford,  of  Andover,  first  premium,      -        $10  00 
Stephen  Driver,  of  Salem,  second  premium,     -        -         9  00 
Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  third  premium,  -  8  00 

Eben  King,  of  Danvers,  fourth  premium,         -        -        7  00 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  though  our  own  society  has  now 
been  in  operation  over  thirty  years,  and  though  premiums  have 
been  regularly  offered  from  the  beginning  for  the 'best  milch 
cows,  yet  it  is  not  known  that  any  considerable  permanent  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  county,  if  even  attempted. 
Accidental  cases  of  superior  cows  have  indeed  happened,  a  few 
spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breeds,  and 
our  Transactions  have  teemed  with  annual  reports,  drawn  up 
with  much  ability,  yet  who  has  ever  heard  of  any  thing  like 
general  results  ?  Where  is  the  Col.  Jaques  of  Essex  county  ? 
Where  is  our  Cream-pot  breed  of  cows,  some  of  which,  in 
Middlesex,  "  produce  nine  pounds  of  butter  in  three  days,  on 
grass  feed  only  ?"  where  shall  we  find  the  dairy,  in  which  the 
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cream  of  many  cows  united,  "produces  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  pure  butter,"  the  process  of  churning  "being  performed  in 
one  minute,"  nay,  "in  forty  seconds"  ? 

After  so  direct  an  allusion  to  the  splendid  experiments  of 
Col.  Jaques,  of  Charlestown,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bring  a 
few  facts  relating  to  those  experiments  once  more  before  the 
people,  and  especially  before  the  Society.  They  are  too  apt 
to  be  forgotten — and  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  or  lost 
sight  of.  That  distinguished,  enthusiastic  breeder,  (every  one 
who  means  to  do  much  must  have  some  enthusiasm,)  no  soon- 
er turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  than  he  perceived  that 
no  reliance  could  be  put  upon  accidental  cases  of  superior  cows, 
however  superior  they  might  be.  They  would  begin  to  fall 
back  in  the  second  generation,  and  be  often,  and  indeed  gener- 
ally, miserable  in  the  third.  "A  good  cow  may  have  a  bad 
calf,"  said  the  spelling  book  of  our  boyhood,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  descendant  of  a  good  cow  of  no  particular 
breed,  may  inherit  the  inferior  properties  only,  of  some  near  or 
remote  ancestor.  And  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
too  many  are  satisfied  to  take  any  and  every  miserable  nmt  of 
a  bull,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  could  be  effected  in  the  matter 
of  improving  stock  in  this  way.  Col.  Jaques  heard  of  a  noble 
sized  co^w,  raised  in  Groton,  Mass.,  the  first  owner  of  which 
knew  nothing  of  her  origin.  Before  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Col.  Jaques,  she  was  owned  a  while  in  Dorchester  by  a  Mr. 
Haskins.  Her  cream  was  of  such  extraordinary  richness  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Colman,  it  would  often  separate  into  butter 
by  the  motion  of  the  carriage  while  carrying  it  into  Boston. 
The  whole  of  that  remarkable  breed  of  cows,  called  the  Cream- 
pot  breed,  and  whose  products  have  been  hinted  at  above,  de- 
scended from  this  native  Groton  cow,  by  a  cross  with  the  im- 
proved Durham  short  homed  bull  CcBlebs,  imported  some 
years  since,  and  owned  afterwards  by  Col.  Jaques.  This  breed 
of  cows  had  reached  the  third  generation  in  1838,  since  which 
time  I  have  not  known  their  history. 

But  the  facts  here  recited  go  to  show  conclusively,  that  by 
a  judicious  choice  of  the  bull,  our  native  breed  of  cows  can  be 
made  to  do  all  that  cows  ought  to  do,  or  ever  have  done  any 
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where  ;  while  the  present  condition  of  the  cows  of  our  county, 
at  least,  proves  as  clearly  that  without  attention,  great  atten- 
tion, to  the  bull,  nothing  effectual  can  ever  be  done  at  improv- 
uig  stock.  What  were  the  results  of  the  Charlestown  experi- 
ment, made  at  the  Colonel's  Ten  Hills  stock  farm?  ^1  have 
forty  cows  and  heifers,"  says  he,  "ten  bulls  and  bull  calves  of 
different  grades  of  this  creain-pot  breed,  all  raised  by  myself. 
I  keep  my  bulls,  selected  as  breeders,  until  I  have  proof  of  the 
quality  of  their  offspring.  My  old  cream-pot  bull  is  ten  years 
old.  My  Don  cream-pot,  from  which  I  am  now  breeding 
with  some  of  my  cows  and  heifers,  is  three  years  old." 

Extraordinary  native  cows  are  not  wanting  in  every  town, 
which  can  often  be  purchased  reasonably,  for  making  a  begin- 
ning. Thus,  to  go  no  further,  a  few  of  those  cited  by  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Colman,  may  be  mentioned  to  show  that  they 
can  easily  be  found  ; — one  single  cow  being  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  as  was  the  case  in  the  grand  experiment  above  referred 
to.  The  cow  of  Mr.  Colt,  of  Pittsfield,  produced  193  lbs.  of 
butter  in  148  days,  and  that  from  1st  December  to  27th  April ! 
Mr.  Campbell's  cow,  (same  town,)  yielded  26  beer  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  Mr.  Hosea  Merrill's  30  beer  quarts.  A  four 
year  old  cow  of  Mr.  Calvin  Davis's  produced  225  poimds  of 
butter  in  172  days,  and  fatted  a  calf,  in  the  year  1838.  Mr. 
Wm.  Dewey's  two  cows  averaged  for  a  time  14  lbs.  of  butter 
each  per  week,  and  so  did  Dr.  Hyde's,  of  Stockbridge.  A  cow 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hodge's,  in  North  Adams,  produced  426  lbs.  of 
butter  in  one  year,  400  lbs.  of  it  being  made  in  nine  months. 

This  list  of  good  cows,  confined  indeed  to  Berkshire,  might 
be  lengthened  almost  indefinitely,  both  from  the  published  and 
unpublished  accounts.  I  am  merely  showing  that  there  is 
ample  opportimity  to  make  a  beginning  in  improvement.  Nev- 
er mind  the  pedigree  :  I  would  not  undervalue  it  indeed,  if  re- 
liable, but  there  is  something  bordering  upon  the  ludicrous  in 
such  an  array  as  the  following,  found  in  the  Abstract  of  the 
Returns  of  Agricultural  Societies  for  1845,  page  196.  "Wa- 
terloo was  sired  by  *Bruce  ;'  Bruce  by  Wellington ;  Wellington 
was  sired  by  Sandy  senior,  who  was  bred  by  Mr.  Paton,  of 
Swinlees,  who  was  never  beaten.  He  got  the  first  prize  at 
Dundouold,  when  14  years  old.     John  Young." 
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Imposing  as  all  this  is,  I  should  much  prefer  the  simple  story 
of  Samuel  Jaques,  our  own  country-man,  whose  experiments 
every  man  of  us  may  in  effect,  repeat. 

It  is  a  serious  question  for  the  Society  to  settle,  whether 
they  really  do  the  good  they  intend,  by  the  present  method. 
Some  think  it  would  even  be  better  to  offer  the  premium  for 
each  farmer's  whole  stock  of  cows,  than,  as  at  present,  for  the 
petted  one.  It  would  be  fairer  no  doubt.  But  suppose  a  stand- 
ing offer  were  made  to  all  who  should  repeat  the  experiment 
of  Col.  Jaques,  with  such  variations  as  were  unavoidable. 
Suppose  a  premium  of  $15  were  offered  to  all  who  would  be- 
gin with  one  cow  now  making  12  to  14  lbs.  of  butter,  or  even 
10  to  12  lbs.  a  week,  and  who  should  drive  her  to  some  supe- 
rior bull,  and  all  her  progeny  for  five  years  to  come  should  be 
reared,  the  obviously  faulty  ones  excepted.  Would  not  the  ef- 
fort be  made,  and  could  it  fail  of  promoting  one  grand  object  of 
the  Society,  viz  :  the  improvement  of  our  stock  of  milch  cows? 

How  important  an  animal  is  the  cow !  Into  how  many  arti- 
cles of  food  does  her  milk  enter !  That  stomach  has  departed 
fearfully  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  that  cannot  bear  milk ; 
and  yet  many  sa^  they  cannot  bear  it.  Of  its  medical  effects, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  speak,  further  than  to  say,  that  one  phy- 
sician of  eminence  has  remarked  that  it  is  of  more  value  in 
consumptions  than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  and  that  for  per- 
sons in  health,  it  is  often  better  unboiled  than  boiled. 

But  for  food  simply,  almost  any  thing  could  be  spared  better 
than  milk  in  some  of  its  forms.  How  then  does  it  become  ev- 
ery farmer  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality. 
It  is  but  lately  that  the  attention  of  cow  keepers  has  been  dis- 
tinctly called  to  the  subject  of  kind  treatment  of  milch  cows. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  Payson,  Mr.  Caldwell,  apd  others,  have 
done  great  good  in  this  respect.  Keep  this,  too,  before  the 
people.  It  is  not  necessary  exactly,  that  the  cow  should  be 
separated  from  our  parlor  by  a  glass  door  only,  as  Mr.  Payson 
informs  us  is  the  case  in  Holland.  But  personal  attention  and 
kind  treatment  she  should  have.  So  too,  a  warm  bam,  and 
yet  not  the  stived  and  sickly  underground  stables  where  the 
cows  are  often  kept  in  London,  where  they  rarely  if  ever 
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breathe  pure  air,  and  are  often  found  with  tubercles  in  their 
lungs.  Pure  air  is  indispensable,  even  if  it  cannot  be  had  with- 
out being  cold.  Let  them  be  kept  dry,  and  prevent  all  accu- 
mulations of  dungy  matter  upon  their  hips.  But  cows  should 
not  be  curried  severely — an  animal  of  a  thin  skin  dreads  a 
heavy  carding  exceedingly.  But  by  using  a  stiff  brush  only, 
in  many  cases,  the  glossy  smoothness  may  be  secured,  and  the 
skin  left  without  being  scratched.  This  should  be  used  how- 
ever only  where  the  hair  is  thin.  The  skin  should  be  reached 
and  invigorated  every  day  with  something,  effectually  but 
mildly.  Should  neat  cattle  have  their  food  at  three  feedings 
in  twenty-four  hours,  or  should  they  have  little  at  a  time  and 
often  ?  The  latter  will  answer,  where  we  can  be  sure  of  giv- 
ing it  often.  But  I  incline  from  observation,  to  favor  the  idea 
of  three  feedings  daily.  First  ascertain  how  much  they  need, 
and  keep  to  that,  varying  it  only  with  the  weather,  giving 
more  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  It  is  objected  that  they 
will  blow  upon  it  and  leave  it.  This  is  most  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  oxen  just  out  of  the  yoke, — and  by  the  by,  it  is  an 
excellent  custom  with  many  to  put  nothing  before  oxen  till 
they  have  time  to  cool  and  get  quiet.  Cows  and  all  neat  cat- 
tle may  become  as  regular  to  their  three  meals  as  swine  do, 
and  thrive  as  well.  When  at  liberty  in  good  feed,  they  take  a 
full  meal  and  then  lie  down ;  this,  nature  teaches,  and  nature 
may  be  as  seifely  followed  in  th|  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  the  "marks"  by  which  a  good  cow 
may  be  known.  These  marks  conflict  too  much,  and  fail  too 
often.  If  any  one  wishes  to  enter  vigorously  upon  such  apian 
as  has  been  hinted  at  above,  a  few  cows  can  always  be  found 
in  every  town,  and  can  be  purchased.  They  may  cost  more 
than  poor  ones,  and  they  ought  to.  But  the  keeping  costs  no 
more,  while  the  prospect  of  improvement  must  be  enhanced 
immeasurably. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  milch  cows  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  contained  in  the  foregoing  report ;  but 
he  is  happy  to  add  a  few  remarks  communicated  by  Mr.  Bod- 
well,  of  Methuen,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  answer  to  a 
request  for  his  views  on  the  subject ;  a  request  was  also  for- 
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warded  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  from  them 
nothing  has  been  received.  "I  am  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Bod- 
well,  "that  our  native  breed,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  its 
improvement,  is  quite  as  good  as  the  foreign,  or  better,  taking 
into  consideration  the  expense  of  keeping.  I  think  that  much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  improve  our  native  breed  of 
cows."  Mr.  Bod  well  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
particularly  of  experimenting  in  the  manner  I  have  recommen- 
ded, but  agrees  fully  that  our  breed  may  be  greatly  improved, 
by  merely  raising  the  best  calves,  and  paying  more  attention  to 
the  keeping. 

DAVID  CHOATE,  Chairman. 


FARNHAM  SPOFFORD'S  STATEMENT. 
I  oflFer  for  premium  my  cow,  called  the  "Green  Mountain." 
She  is  7  years  old,  and  is  about  one-sixteenth  Durham,  the 
other  part  is  of  native  breed.  She  calved  on  the  9th  of  June. 
We  commenced  keeping  an  account  of  her  milk  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  June.  Last  11  3-4  days  of  June  she  yielded 
four  hundred  and  mnety-five  pounds  of  milk,         496     8  oz. 

July 1376 

August 1402  16  oz. 

Sept.  1  to  24th,  inclusive      ....       1060 

4,334  7 
The  last  11  3-4  days  of  June  she  yielded  24  1-4  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, (we  have  milked  her  three  times  a  day  through  the  sea- 
son.) The  greatest  yield  in  any  one  day  was  two  pounds  and 
nine  oz.  Greatest  yield  of  milk  any  one  day  was  fifty-two 
pounds  and  ten  oz.  In  July  the  yield  of  butter  was  only  fifty 
lbs.,  the  weather  being  unfavorable,  and  feed  being  short.  In 
August,  commencing  on  the  18th  and  continuing  one  week, 
she  made  14  lbs.  and  11  oz.  butter;  during  13  days  in  Sep- 
tember she  yielded  26  1-4  lbs.  butter. 
This  cow  had  no  other  feed  than  a  common  pasture,  imtil 
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the  first  day  of  August,  she  was  then  turned  into  fall  feed,  but 
bad  nothing  additional  given  her. 
Andover,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


STEPHEN  DRIVER'S  STATEMENT. 

My  cow  "Helen,"  entered  for  premium,  is  six  years  old, 
and  of  native  breed.  I  have  owned  her  for  more  than  two 
years  past.  Last  year  she  was  dried  March  3d  and  calved 
March  28th.  For  some  weeks  after  her  calf  was  taken  from 
her,  and  before  she  went  to  pasture,  she  gave  18  1-2  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  by  actual  measurement,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing she  averaged  about  9  quarts  per  day. 

This  present  season  she  went  dry  four  weeks,  and  calved 
March  21st.  The  week  before  she  went  to  pasture,  she  yield- 
ed 9  lbs.  14  oz.  of  superior  butter,  besides  29  quarts  of  milk 
sold  and  used  in  the  family.  Her  feed  was  good  ;  English 
hay,  and  six  quarts  of  shorts  per  day.  During  the  summer 
she  has  run  in  the  common  pasture.  She  has  given  quite  as 
large  a  quantity  of  milk  this  year,  as  the  last.  Yesterday  she 
gave  seven  and  a  half  quarts. 

Salem,  Nov.  26,  1850, 


JOSIAH  CROSBY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  enter  for  premium  to-day,  my  4  year  old  heifer,  of  Durham 
and  Ayrshire  breed.  She  has  had  two  calves.  She  dropped 
her  last,  about  the  last  of  March.  During  the  month  of  June 
last,  she  gave,  while  running  in  a  good  pasture,  an  average  of 
16  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  has  frequently  given  17  and 
18  quarts  per  day,  and  the  quality  is  quite  equal  to  the  quantity. 
North  Andover,  Sept.  20,  1850. 


EBEN  KING'S  STATEMENT. 
The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  eight  years  old,  of  native 
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breed.  I  bought  her  in  the  state  of  Maine,  two  years  ago  next 
October.  She  was  giving  then,  on  grass  feed,  eleven  quarts 
of  Milk  per  day.  She  calved  the  April  previous.  After  being 
put  up  to  hay,  she  gave  nine  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  in  De- 
cember and  January  ;  after  that  she  gradually  gave  less  until 
April.  About  six  weeks  previous  to  her  calving,  she  gave  six 
quarts  per  day,  when  I  began  to  dry  her.  I  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  do  so,  and  put  her  on  meadow  hay  keeping.  She 
calved  the  26th  of  May,  1849.  After  her  calf  was  killed,  I  of- 
ten measured  her  milk,  and  she  gave  fourteen  quarts  per  day 
through  the  best  of  the  season.  In  the  fall  she  gave  from  nine 
to  eleven  quarts  per  day,  varying  according  to  the  feed.  In 
December  and  January  last  she  gave  nine  quarts  per  day,  after 
that  time  she  gradually  gave  less.  In  May  and  June  she  gave 
six  quarts  per  day.  One  month  before  she  calved  she  was  giv- 
ing four  quarts  per  day,  when  I  left  oflf  milking  her.  She  cal- 
ved the  ISth  of  August  last,  and  gave  from  six  to  eight  quarts 
per  day  more  than  her  calf  would  take.  The  calf  was  killed 
when  he  was  four  weeks  old ;  since  then  her  milk  has  been 
weighed,  and  she  averages  thirty-six  pounds  per  day.  Her 
keeping  has  been  pasture  feed  through  the  warm  season;  in  the 
winter  hay,  with  occasionally  a  few  carrots.  I  have  sold  the 
most  of  her  milk,  having  made  butter  but  a  imiall  part  of  the 
time  since  I  owned  her.  Her  milk  is  of  the  first  quality,  and 
makes  the  best  of  butter. 
Danvers,  Sept.  15,  1850. 


JOHN  NICHOLS'S  STATEMENT. 
I  ofier  for  premium  my  red  cow,  seven  years  old.  Her  feed 
in  winter  has  been  English  hay,  a  part  of  the  time  Eastern 
pressed ;  since  April  20th  second  crop,  with  a  large  bucket  of 
shorts  and  beets,  night  and  morning.  In  the  sununer  of  1849, 
her  feed  was  grass  in  gallows  hill  pasture,  with  shorts  and  hay 
at  night.  After  September  1st  she  had  good  fall  feed,  without 
water  in  the  field — ^watered  night  and  morning  only.  Each 
of  the  pastures  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home. 
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In  1850  she  has  been  pastured  in  a  field  of  about  one  acre, 
near  home ;  she  has  also  had  a  peck  or  more  of  shorts  with 
hay  daily,  after  the  grass  was  short.  The  pasture  generally 
poor.  The  milk  is  of  the  first  quality.  She  calved  April  29, 
1849— calf  with  her  11  1-2  days.  Calved  again  March  7,  1850 
—calf  with  her  32  1-2  days.  Annexed  is  a  record  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  pounds  given  at  each  milking.  I  have  al- 
lowed the  same  quantity  each  day  while  the  calf  was  with 
her,  that  she  averaged  the  week  after. 

From  this  record  it  will  appear  that  in  the  sixteen  months 
milking  time  previousH  to  this  date,  she  has  given  15,250  lbs. 
of  milk,  or  6,100  quarts. 

Of  this  I  have  sold  and  used  1274  quarts,  at  6  cts.  per  quart, 

for $76  44 

And  4826  quarts,  at  6  cts.  per  quart,     -        -        -        241  30 

Total, $317  74 

For  her  feed  in  the  same  time,  I  have  paid      -  104  74 

Leaving  a  profit  of        -        -        -        -        -  $213  00 

Her  average  yield  for  sixteen  months  milking  j  time  was 

twelve  and  one-half  quartsi 
Salem,  Sept.  26,  1850. 


THOMAS  G.  DODGE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  cow  offered  by  me  for  premium  is  of  the  Ayrshire  breed 
and  was  seven  years  old  last  spring.  For  the  past  three  years 
she  has  not  been  dry.  She  calved  this  year,  July  27th,  and 
her  calf  was  sold  at  four  weeks  old.  About  seven  weeks  be- 
fore she  calved  she  began  to  increase  her  milk  until  she  gave 
eight  quarts  per  day  till  she  calved.  She  has  given  eleven 
quarts  per  day  on  an  average. 

Newburyport,  Sept  25,  1850. 
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ON  HEIFERS. 

The  Committee  report  that  they  have  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  raining 
during  their  examination,  which  prevented  their  giving  the 
heifers  that  minute  inspection  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  done.  Twenty-three  heifers  were  entered  for 
premium,  and  three  for  exhibition.  Of  these,  three  were  three 
years  old,  nine  two  years,  and  fourteen  yearlings.  There  was 
quite  a  number  of  heifers,  other  than  those  to  which  the  prem- 
iums were  awarded,  which  were  large  and  noble  looking  ani- 
mals, principally  of  a  foreign  or  cross  with  a  foreign  breed, 
which  the  committee  think  much  better  adapted  to  the  plough 
than  the  dairy ;  their  milking  properties  not  being  equal,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  some  of  our  best  improved 
native  breeds.  Some  of  the  heifers  to  which  premiums  were 
awarded,  were  unaccompanied  with  satisfactory  statements, 
otherwise  they  might  have  been  ranked  differently  in  the  list 
of  premiums. 

After  a  full  consultation,  the  committee  came  to  the  follow- 
ing decision,  and  recommend  that  the  premiums  be  awarded 
accordingly. 

HEIFERS    IN   MILK. 

To  Philip  L.  Osbom,  of  Danvers,  first  premium,  $7  00 

"  Daniel  Osborn,       "         "         second  premium,  6  00 

"  Herury  Hone,  of  Saugus,  third  premium,  -  6  00 

HEIFERS    TWO   TEARS    OLD. 

To  Sylvester  Cummings,  of  Danvers,  first  premium,         6  00 
"  Eben  Hathorne,  of  Salem,  second  premium,  4  00 

"  John  Stone,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  third  premium,  3  00 

YEARLING    HEIFERS. 

To  John  S.  Hubbard,  of  Newbury,  first  premium,  ^5  00 

"  Jesse  Dame,  of  Rowley,  second  premium,  3  00 

"  George  French,  of  Andover,  third  premium,  2  00 

ANDREW  DODGE,  Chairman. 
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DANIEL  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  my  no  homed  Heifer.  She  is  three 
years  old  ;  her  calf  was  taken  from  her  the  26th  of  May,  since 
that  time  she  has  given  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  or  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  allowing  two  and  one 
half  pounds  to  the  quart.  Her  keeping  has  been  common  pas- 
turing, without  grain  of  any  kind. 

Danvers,  Sept.  26,  1860. 


PHILIP  L.  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  my  two  year  old  heifer  in  milk.  She 
calved  the  middle  of  May  last.  In  June  and  July  she  gave  on 
an  average  twelve  quarts  per  day,  and  in  August  nine  quarts  a 
day.  Nine  quarts  of  her  milk  made  a  pound  of  butter.  Her 
feed  has  been  a  common  pasture. 

Danvers,  Sept.  26,  1860. 


SYLVESTER  CUMMINGS'  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  inspection  and  premium  my  two  year  old  heifer. 
She  calved  July  9th,  and  the  calf  remained  with  her  till  Au- 
gust 8th.  The  product  of  her  milk  from  this  last  date  to  Sep- 
tember 8th,  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  seventeen  and  one-half  pounds  per  day. 
Twenty  pounds  of  her  milk  yielded  one  pound  of  butter.  Her 
keeping  through  the  season  has  been  good  pasturing,  without 
any  extra  feed.  The  pasture  to  which  she  was  driven,  is  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  home. 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  26,  1860. 
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ON  WORKING  OXEN. 
The  Committee, — present  Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover, 
Seth  Eimbal),  Bradford,  Hiram  L.  Newball,  Ljmnfield,  Wil- 
liam G.  Brown,  Ipswich,  and  Jervis  Lamson,  Hamilton,  having 
attended  to  their  duty,  would  Report :  that  in  performing  it,  it 
is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  all,  as  so  many  oxen  are  to  be  tried,, 
and  the  time  is  so  short  for  the  examination.  The  load,  used 
for  this  purpose,  was  about  two  tons,  exclusive  of  the  wagon, 
which  for  most  of  the  cattle  was  not  a  heavy  load,  and  there- 
fore there  was  but  little  whipping. 

The  rules  of  the  society  require  that  working  oxen  entered 
for  premium  should  be  over  four  and  under  eight  years  of  age. 
When  the  question  is  asked  by  the  Committee,  how  old  are 
your  oxen,  the  answer  is  such  as  the  driver  sees  fit  to  give,  and 
whether  correct  or  not,  it  is  for  the  committee  to  judge.  In 
one  instance  a  pair  of  cattle  were  stated  to  be  six  years  old, 
when  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  nine  or 
ten.  If  the  rule  as  to  age  is  retained  by  the  society,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  some  more  certain  mode  should  be  prescribed  for 
determining  it,  such  as  the  written  certificate  of  the  owner. 

The  oxen  exhibited  this  day  were  many  of  them  of  a  good 
size,  looked  very  well,  and  performed  their  work  well  also, 
while  others  were  not  well  matched. 

The  number  of  entries  was  twenty-six,  fifteen  pairs  only 
were  on  the  ground  for  trial,  as  follows  : 
One  pair  by  Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  aged  five  years. 
"  "    Moses  Pettingill,  Topsfield,      "     six      " 

"  "     Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  "    five     " 

"  "    Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,       "    five     " 

"  «     David  S.  Caldwell,  Byfield,       "    five     " 

u  tc    William  A.  Lander,  Danvers,    "    seven  " 

"  "    John  Washburn,  Lynn,  "    seven  " 

"  "    John  Washburn,  Lynn,  "    five     " 

"  "     Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,     "    seven  " 

"  "    William  Foster,  Andover,         "  .  five     " 

"  "     Elias  Clough,  Lynn,  "    six      " 

"  "    JohnNewhall,     "  "    six      " 
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One  pair  by  Isaac  Standley,  Beverly,        aged  five  years. 
"  "     George  P.  Wilkins,  Middleton,  "    five     " 

«  «     B.  W.  Crownshield,  Topsfield,  "    five    " 

The  Committeee  have  agreed  to  award  the  premiums  as 
follows : 

To  Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury,  first  premium,  ^10  00 

"  John  Washburn,  JLiynn,  (7  years  old)  second  premium,  8  00 
^^  Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  third  premium,  6  00 

"  Isaac  Standley,  Beverly,  fourth  premium,  4  00 

The  Committee  would  remark,  that  a  pair  belonging  to  Wil- 
liam Foster,  of  Andover,  were  worthy  of  a  premium,  but  not 
the  first.  Having  taken  the  second  premium  the  last  year, 
they  were,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  cut  oflf  the  present  year 
firom  the  same  or  a  smaller  one. 

JEDEDIAH  H.  BARKER,  Chairman. 


ON  STEERS. 

The  Committee  Report,  there  were  three  pairs  of  three  years 
old,  one  pair  of  two  years  old,  and  four  pairs  of  yearling  steers 
exhibited,  and  they  have  awsurded  the  following  premiums : 

THREE  YEARS  OLD  STEERS. 

To  Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover,  first  premium,         ^7  00 
^<  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  second  premium,  6  00 

TWO  TEARS  OLD  STEERS. 

To  Moses  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield,  second  premium,       $4  00 

YEARLING  STEERS. 

To  Seth  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  first  premium,  $4  00 

"  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  second  premium,  3  00 

James  Day,  of  Bradford,  presented  a  yearling  steer  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  and  your  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of 
^  to  Mr.  Day.  For  the  Committee., 

J.  KITTREDGE. 
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ON  BULLS. 

Seven  bulls  were  presented  for  premium,  and  the  committee 
have  unanimously  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : 

To  J.  G.  Walcott,  of  Danvers,  for  his  two  year  old  native 
bull,  first  premium,  -  -  -  -         $7  00 

To  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  for  his  two  year  old  Devon 
bull,  second  premium,        -  -  -  -  6  00 

To  David  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  for  his  three  year  old  half  Ayr- 
shire bull,  third  premium,  ...  6  00 
For  the  Committee,                          SOLOMON  LOW. 


ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle,  having  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  would  respectfully  Report : 

There  were  only  three  entries  for  premium,  one  by  Jesse 
Sheldon,  of  Beverly,  one  fat  heifer ;  one  by  Daniel  Low,  of 
Essex,  one  pair  of  fat  oxen,  six  years  old,  weighing  three  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  pounds ;  one  by  Jedediah  Famham,  of  An- 
dover, two  pair  oxen,  one  pair  weighing  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  the  other  pair  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds. 

There  were  two  other  pairs  on  exhibition,  by  Joseph  Leav- 
itt,  of  Salem,  very  fine  cattle,  but  as  they  were  not  entered  for 
a  premium,  this  passing  notice  is  all  we  can  express. 

On  examination,  your  committee  could  find  no  person  to 
show  or  describe  but  the  four  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Fam- 
ham, of  Andover,  one  pair  of  which  we  did  not  think  came  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Society's  rules.  The  other  pair,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  a  fine  pair  of  cattle,  and  fully  entitled  to 
consideration.  We  therefore  award  to  Mr.  Famham,  for  his 
best  ox,  the  first  premium,  -  -  -      $10  00 

And  the  second  premium  for  his  mate,  -  8  00 

For  the  Committee,  WINGATB  MERRILL. 
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ON  MARES  AND  COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Mares  and  Colts,  would  respectfully  re- 
port, that  seven  mares  and  twenty-six  colts  were  entered  for 
premium. 

The  exhibition  was  considered  by  the  committee  the  best 
ever  offered  in  Essex  county.  Many  of  the  animals  were  de- 
serving of  premiums,  had  a  larger  number  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee.  After  fully  examining  each  one,  they  with 
much  difficulty  award  the  following  premiums,  viz  : 

To  Dean  Robinson,  of  West  Newbury,  for  the  best  breed- 
ing mare,  the  premium,         -  -  -  $10  00 
To  Jos.  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  for  the  best  four  year  old 
colt,  the  premium,          -            -            -            -  $10  00 
To  Ezra  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  for  the  best  three  year  old 
colt,  the  premium,              -            -            -            -  8  00 
To  Israel  Trask,  of  Beverly,  for  the  best  two  year  old  colt, 
the  premium,           -            -            -            -            -        6  00 
To  Moses  L.  Atkinson,  of  Methuen,  for  the  best  one  year 
old  colt,  the  premium,             -            -            -            -     4  00 

WILLIAM  OSBORN, 
HORACE  KIMBALL, 
ELUAH  POPE, 
SAML.  C.  PITMAN, 
J.  COLMAN. 


ON  SWINE. 

The  Committee  on  Swine  having  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  Report : 

The  whole  number  of  Swine  entered  for  premium  was  twen- 
ty-seven, viz  :  by  A.  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  six  weaned  pigs 
four  months  and  twenty-eight  days  old. 

John  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  a  breeding  sow  and  her  litter  of 
six  weaned  pigs. 
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Abel  Barnham,  of  Gloucester,  one  boar,  four  months  and  ten 
days  old. 

Seth  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  Suffolk  boar,  six  months  old. 

Wm.  G.  Liake,  of  Topsfield,  a  breeding  sow  nine  months 
old,  Suffolk  breed. 

Henry  Poor,  of  Andover,  five  pigs  three  months  9  days  old, 
one-half  Suffolk  breed. 

Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  one  Suffolk  boar,  one  do  breed- 
ing sow  and  four  pigs. 

The  Committee  would  award  the  premiums  as  follows : 

To  Seth  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  for  his  Suffolk  boar,  first 
premium,  -  -  -  -  -  $5  00 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  Suffolk  boar, 
second  premium,  -  -  -  -  3  00 

To  John  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  for  the  best  breeding  sow,  na- 
tive breed,  first  premium,        -  -  -  $5  00 

To  William  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  second  premium,     3  00 

To  John  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  for  the  best  litter  of  weaned 
pigs,  first  premium,         -  -  -  -  6  00 

To  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  second  premium,      3  00 

To  Abel  Bumham,  of  Gloucester,  for  the  best  weaned  pig, 
first  premium,  -  -  -  -  4  00 

To  Henry  Poor,  of  Andover,  second  premium,  -  2  00 
For  the  Committee,  AARON  DODGE. 


ON    SHEEP. 

The  Committee  Report  that  two  entries  were  made,  both  of 
which,  they  consider  good  specimens,  and  entitled  to  premi- 
ums. 

The  first  premium,  of  f  7  00,  they  recommend  be  awarded 
to  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  North  Andover,  for  his  sheep,  consist- 
ing of  pure  South  Downs,  half  blood  and  Leicester  cross. 

The  second  premium,  of  $5  00,  they  recommend  be  award- 
ed to  Dean  Robinson,  of  West  Newbury,  for  his  full  blood 
South  Down  sheep. 

For  the  Committee,  JOSIAH  LITTLE. 
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ON  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles  have  the  satisfaction  to 
Report,  that,  under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Society,  in  re- 
gard to  the  entry  and  exhibition  of  articles,  they  had  better 
means  of  examining  and  comparing  their  several  merits  than 
heretofore — while  the  public  at  large  have  been  better  accom- 
modated in  viewing  the  exhibition.  The  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  obligations  to  the  ladies  who  kindly  lent  their 
valuable  assistance  in  guiding  them  to  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  those  articles  more  particularly  in  the  province  of 
the  gentler  sex.  The  number  of  articles  is  much  greater  thau 
in  former  yearS|  and  in  many  there  is  a  decided  improvement 
in  quality. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles,  with  the  Premiums 
and  gratuities  annexed.  In  some  cases  where  no  gratuities  ap- 
pear to  be  awarded,  the  articles  were  of  sufficient  merit  but 
did  not  come  within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  which  require 
the  article  to  have  been  produced  since  the  last  annual  exhibi- 
tion. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  work  by  a  child  under  12 
years  of  age,  the  first  premium  is  awarded  to  Mas- 
ter Geo.  A.  Osborne,  Jr.,  of  Danvers,  for  an  elegant 
ottoman,  wrought  at  the  age  of  9  years,  $3  00 

For  the  second  best  specimen,  to  Hannah  E.  Burke,  of 

Beverly,  for  a  neat  and  well  knit  Tidy,  2  00 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Lace  Work,  to  Sarah  F.  Lee, 
of  Manchester,  for  a  collar,  and  cap,  and  a  strip  of 
edging  of  remarkable  fineness  and  workmanship,  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tuck,  of  Bever- 
ly, for  a  very  superior  specimen  of  Lace  Work,  2  00 
For  a  well  executed  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind,  by  Mrs. 

Dustin,  a  gratuity  of  60 

Basket  of  Wax  Fruit,  looking  natural  and  tempting,  by 

H.  P.  Black,  of  Danvers,  12  years  of  age,  60 

Specimens  of  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings,  quite  meritorious, 

by  Jos.  A.  Potter,  an  invalid  11  years  old,  1  60 

An  ancient  Sampler,  worked  in  1788  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Moore. 
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Two  vases  of  manufactured  flowers  and  dried  grasses, 
very  good  looking,  by  Geo.  W.  Jackson,  of  Danvers,        25 

One  vase  of  similar  flowers  by  Lydia  Manning,  Salem,         26 

One  four  stranded  clothes  line,  and  other  specimens  of 
very  superior  Cordage,  by  J.  Burley,  Salem,  1  00 

Models  of  sliding  gates,  of  novel  construction  by  Seth 
Williams,  of  Salem.  The  Committee  learn  that  this 
style  of  gate  has  been  used  with  good  satisfaction,  50 

Woodland  moss  and  basket,  a  fine  specimen  and  beauti- 
fully arranged,  by  Lydia  Pope,  Salem,  50  ' 

One  elegantly  wrought  handkerchief  by  Mrs.  Benjamin 

Upton,  jr.,  Salem,  60 

A  superior  Ottoman  by  M.  E.  Kimball,  of  Salem,  50 

A  nest  of  four  balls  turned  one  within  the  other  from  a 
solid  piece  of  wood,  showing  wonderful  skill  and  in- 
genuity worthy  of  the  most  expert  Chinese  handi- 
craftsman, by  J.  Lovett  Whipple,  Salem,  1  00 

Bead  bag,  by  Hannah  M.  Norris,  Hamilton,  26 

Washing  Machine.  It  is  easy  of  action,  and  seems 
well  calculated  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  the  dread- 
ed washing  day ;  Stephen  Granville,  Danvers. 

Eagle  Hay  Cutter.  This  invention  appears  to  be  an 
improvement  on  similar  machines,  and  a  useful  arti- 
cle to  prepare  food  for  domestic  animals ;  by  David 
Styles,  jr.,  Middleton. 

Painting  on  Ivory,  by  M.  M.  Barker,  Salem,  26 

One  bag  of  Indian  Meal,  by  John  Withey,  of  Beverly, 
very  finely  ground,  pure  and  sweet,  The  Commit- 
tee can  hardly  explain  why  this  came  under  their  in- 
spection as  a  Fancy  article,  except  under  the  rule 
that  every  thmg  belongs  to  them  which  belongs  no- 
where else,  60 

Ottoman  Cover  in  raised  Crewel  work,  a  superb  article, 
by  Mrs.  Abby  Masury,  Beverly,  60 

Haib  Wobc.  Two  self  contracting  half  wigs,  by 
Caroline  Remond  Putnam,  Salem.  A  most  beauti- 
ful and  finished  article.  With  such  specimens  of  skill 
in  this  line  of  innocent  deception,  it  seems  quite  m)- 
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necessary  to  go  abrosid  to  find  what  is  so  well  pro- 
vided at  home,  1  60 

Pin  cushion,  book  mark  and  needle  book ;  good  articles, 

by  Mrs.  Dunn,  Salem,  25 

Shell  Work.  Monument,  by  Edward  F.  Harrington, 
Beverly,  26 

Another  monument  in  shell  work,  by  L.  H.  Dennis,  of 

Marblehead,  25 

Table  imd  monimient  with  shell  work.  Elaborate  and 
skillful  productions,  showing  great  industry  and  taste, 
by  a  lady  of  Salem. 

Vase  of  Shells  filled  with  artificial  flowers ;  very  neat ; 

by  Lydia  A.  Colby,  Salem,  26 

Shell  cottage,  very  neatly  and  tastefully  made  and  or- 
namented, by  William  C.  Hood,  Salem,  60 

Shell  work  box,  by  Gardner  Barton,  Salem,  25 

Tidy,  very  fine  work,  by  Esther  B.  Shove,  Danvers,  50 

Another  Tidy,  a  nice  article,  by  L.  B.  Harrington,  of 
Beverly,  25 

Chair  Cushion  of  silk  patch  work,  containing  326  pie- 
ces, by  Mrs.  Patterson,  Beverly,  25 

Fancy  table,  painted  with  border  of  flowers  and  centre 

ornament,  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  S.  H.  H.  Jewett,  Ipswich,  60 

Another  fancy  table,  with  figures  of  patch,  laid  on  and 

varnished,  by  Miss  Eliza  Shaw,  Salem,  25 

Portrait  in  crewel  work,  S.  A.  Pulsifer,  Salem,  25 

Case  of  stuffed  birds  with  fine  plumage,  very  natural  and 
lifelike,  showing  that  the  art  of  embalming  is  not 
wholly  lost ;  by  S.  Jillson,  Lynn. 

Wrought  slippers,  by  Caty  J.  Felt,  Salem,  25 

Crayon  drawing,  an  old  oak,  well  done  ;  Elmira  K.  Rob- 
erts, Salem,  26 

Silk  Cameo  Bag,  Harriet  M.  Dean,  Salem,  25 

Toilet  Cushion,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hodges,  Salem,  25 

Fancy  Plough,  made  of  crystalized  Alum,  by  J.  Upham, 
Salem,  a  brilliant  article  and  an  appropriate  ornament 
to  the  hall,  and  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Bead  Bag,  three  Ottomans  and  Chair,  showing  skill  and 

taste,  Mrs.  Geo.  Kimball,  Salem,  1  50 
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Cliair  Seat  of  fine  workmanship,  by  S.  W.  Wheeler, 
Danvers,  76 

Box  covered  with  fragments  of  Granite  from  Mansfield's 
ledge,  in  Lynnfield,  Miss  Mary  Mansfield,  Lynnfield,        26 

Gothic  Dress  Box,  a  neat  article,  Wm.  F.  Chappel,  Sa- 
lem, 26 

Openwork  Knit  Shawl,  of  fine  material  and  elegant  fig- 
ure, by  M.  Westwood,  Danvers,  60 

Carded  Wool,  by  Amos  J.  Withey,  of  Beverly,  an  ex- 
cellent  article  for  the  spinning-wheel,  if  that  were 
not  an  obsolete  implement,  26 

Fine  Crewel  Work  in  frame,  Miss  E.  C.  Whipple,  Hamil- 
ton, 60 

Infant's  Blanket,  superbly  wrought  in  floss,  by  Lydia 
T.  Caller,  Danvers,  .  60 

Card  Basket,  by  R.  P.  Pratt,  Salem,  25 

Various  fine  specimens  of  Lace  Crewel  Work  by  Irene 
Clark,  of  Salem,  1  26 

Chest  of  Drawers  in  miniature,  by  Charles  C.  Perkins, 
of  Salem,  9  years  old,  25 

This  lad  will  make  a  skillful  mechanic. 

Two  Knit  Table  Mats,  S.  F.  Shapleigh,  Salem,  25 

One  Table  Cover,  very  neat  work  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Farm- 
er, Salem,  26 

Sampler  in  frame,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Lovejoy,  Salem,  6 
years  old,  showing  great  precocity  of  talent,  26 

Crewel  Work,  in  frame,  by  Mary  E.  Felt,  Salem,  25 

Another  by  Miss  Margaret  P.  Ives,  Salem,  very  good,  26 

A  Fruit  Tureen  inlaid,  composed  of  113  pieces  of  wood, 
and  60  different  kinds.  Two  Vases  of  106  pieces, 
and  100  kinds,  and  two  Canes  of  112  pieces,  and  86 
kinds,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hiram  Andrews,  of  Sa- 
lem. They  exhibit  proofs  of  great  patience,  ingenu- 
ity and  skill,  1  00 

Chair  Cushion  and  Chair,  by  Mrs.  S.  Sawyer,  Methuen,         75 

One  Crayon  Drawing  and  3  Fancy  Fans,  very  well 
done  by  Lydia  L.  A.  Very,  of  Salem,  50 
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Two  Wrought  Crickets,  very  neatly  done,  by  Alfred 

Osborne,  Danvers,  7  years  old,  50 

Box  of  Pulverized  Sage,  good  material  and  well  manu- 
factured, but  the  Committee  are  sagely  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  to  be  fairly  considered  a  fancy  article. 
Manufactured  by  Amos  J.  Withey,  of  Beverly,  60 

Velvet  Bag  wrought  with  Beads,  a  rich  article,  M.  J. 

Randall,  Salem,  '  25 

Box  of  Needle  Cushions,  well  made,  and  very  useful  ar- 
ticles for  every  good  house-wife.  Also,  a  Scrap  Book 
of  Engravings,  by  Charlotte  L.  Morgan,  of  Beverly,  75 

Bed,  Bedstead  and  Bedding,  of  proper  size  for  a  Lilli- 
putian, but  too  small  for  Tom  Thumb,  very  neatly 
got  up  by  Abby  Ann  Grant,  26 

Pine  Apple  Potatoes,  by  J.  Dennis,  of  Marblehead.  A 
very  curious  natural  production,  but  the  Committee 
are  puzzled  to  know  how  they  came  among  the  man- 
ufactured articles,  25 

Specimen  of  Tomato  Figs.  This  is  another  article 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  Horticultural  depart- 
ment. It  may  however  be  considered  in  one  sense,  a 
manufactured  article,  having  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess of  preserving,  which  makes  it  a  tempting  article 
for  the  palate,  by  Miss  N.  Remond,  of  Salem,  50 

Sampler  in  frame,  exceedingly  well  done  by  a  lad  only 
eight  years  of  age,  Master  Geo.  H.  S.  Driver,  of  Sa- 
lem, 25 

Travelling  Bag,  a  rich  article  and  beautifully  wrought, 
by  S.  E.  Symonds,  Salem,  60 

Lamp  Screen,  very  beautiful,  by  Mary  A.  Putnam,  of 

Salem,  25 

Toilet  Cushion,  Lucy  C.  Small,  Danvers,  .  25 

Ottoman,  by  Elizabeth  Downie,  Salem,  60 

Pair  of  Wrought  Shoes,  Miss  Morgan,  25 

Two  Taborets,  the  wood  work  finely  carved  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Mann,  of  Ipswich,  and  the  top  wrought  by  Miss 
Mary  J.  Mann,  13  years  of  age,  1  00 

Three  specimens  of  Nails  well  wrought  and  finished^ 
by  James  Oliver,  Saugus,  50 
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Specimens  of  Horse  Shoes,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
and  superior  finish,  by  D.  Harding,  Salem.  The 
Committee  consider  Mr.  Harding,  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ne^,  a  first  rate  shoemaker,  50 

One  Chair  Covering,  of  silk  patch  work,  by  Miss  A. 
Stowers,  of  Salem,  26 

Jenny  Lind  bonnets,  by  W.  R.  Ellis,  of  Newburjrport. 
These  articles  are  very  elegant,  and  elicited  much 
commendation.  Their  stand  was  continually  surroun- 
ded by  an  admiring  throng  of  ladies  with  most  wish- 
ful countenances.  By  giving  the  name  of  the  Swed- 
ish songstress  to  these  bonnets,  we  think  Mr.  Ellis 
entitled  to  a  free  ticket,  and  first  choice  of  seats  at 
her  concerts. 

Embroidery  in  frame,  by  Miss  Bowditch,  Salem,  25 

Infant's  coat,  by  Mary  E.  Williams,  Salem.  After  dili- 
gent search,  the  committee  were  unable  to  find  this 
article,  although  it  was  fairly  entered.  Perhaps  it 
was  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope. 

Two  baskets  of  dried  moss  and  wUd  flowers,  by  E. 
Downie,  Salem,  25 

Cloth  work  basket  of  handsome  shape.  A  useful  arti- 
cle, and  elaborately  ornamented,  by  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Tuck,  Beverly,  50 

Bay  State  Cooking  Stove,  the  Farmers'  and  Cauldron 
Stoves,  by  N.  &  T.  H.  Frothingham,  Salem.  The 
Cauldron  is  a  capital  contrivance  for  heating  water 
with  great  saving  of  mason  work  in  the  usual  boilers. 
The  Farmers'  is  the  latest  improvement  in  warming, 
and  the  Bay  State  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  mar- 
ried state. 

Barrel  Chair  and  fancy  hour  glass  table.  Neat  and  hand- 
some furniture,  although  the  frames  are  made  from 
cheap  and  rude  materials,  by  Mrs.  Metcalf,  Salem,  75 

One  Rocking  Horse,  by  Joseph  Cloutman,  Salem.  This 
is  a  finely  formed  and  very  docile  animal,  and  an  ex- 
cellent saddle  horse*  He  has,  however,  more  bottom 
than  speed,  and  will  canter  better  than  trot.    He  is 
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kind  in  any  harness,  addicted  to  no  bad  tricks,  and  is 
in  all  respects  sound,  wind  and  limb.  The  commit- 
tee unhesitatingly  recommend  this  breed  of  animals 
to  all  juvenile  equestrians.  They  reluctantly  turn  him 
over  to  the  appropriate  conunittee  on  "  Mares  and 
Colts"  and  hope  he  will  draw  a  liberal  premium. 

One  bundle  of  curled  horse  hair  Rope,  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, manufactured  by  E.  Lord  &  Co. 

Four  Crayon  Drawings,  by  Miss  L.  D.  Cutts,  Salem. 
Very  superior,  showing  great  talent  as  an  amateur  ar- 
tist ;  the  drawing  and  perspective  almost  perfect,  1  00 

Sofa  Cushion,  by  the  same,  26 

Two  Cologne  stands,  fine  bead  work,  by  Anstis  D.  Cutts, 

Salem,  25 

Butter  Stamp.  An  ingenious  contrivance  to  shape  and 
ornament  butter  for  the  market  or  table — contributed 
by  William  Chase. 

Hair  cloth  Cushion,  embroidered  by  S.  F.  Cutts,  13  years,       25 

Taboret  in  Silk,  Velvet  and  Worsted  Patch  Work,  by 
Mrs.  Joshua  Upham,  Salem,  63  years  of  age.  A  speci- 
men of  work  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  lady 
40  years  younger. 

Music  Stool  Covering,  embroidered  by  Lucy  A.  Swa- 

sey,  Sfdem,  25 

Ornamental  Basket  made  of  fragments  of  kid  of  differ- 
ent colors,  192  pieces,  by  Miss  C.  A.  Neal,  25 

Basket  of  Mosses,  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  sea  flow- 
ers, E.  H.  Valentine,  Salem,  60 

[The  above  was  enclosed  in  a  neat  and  rich  frame  in- 
geniously constructed  by  Philip  Chase,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age.] 

A  fine  bouquet  of  Artificial  Flowers,  rather  calculated 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natural  ones,  Caroline  A. 
Stiles,  Middleton,  25 

Crewel  Work,  by  Harriet  A.  Ross,  an  orphan  7  years  old,       60 

Ottoman  Cover,  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster,  Beverly,  60 

Landscape  of  wrought  Satin,  by  R.  Moses,  in  1803. 
Two  specimens  of  same  kind  of  work  well  done  by 
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Martha  Ann  Honeywell.  What  is  most  wonderful  is, 
that  the  work  was  done  with  her  toes. 
An  ancient  piece  of  Needle  Work  by  Miss  Sarah  Fos- 
ter, in  1706,  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Curious  as  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  embroidery  of  that  day,  and 
useful  to  contrast  with  the  more  elegant  needle  work 
of  our  time. 
[The  above  was  accompanied  by  a  Lace  Cap,  knit  by 

Mrs.  Sarah  Burt,  a  lady  of  73  years  of  age.] 
Six  specimens  of  Hair  Work,  by  S.  C.  Potter,  Salem, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  the  committee  have  seen. 
Watch  Case  beautifully  wrought  with  Beads  and  Crew- 
el, by  Alice  M.  Mahoney,  Salem,  6  years  old,  25 
Two  watch  cases,  similar  to  the  above,  by  Martha  L. 
Rogers  and  Susan  K.  Rogers,  Salem,  severally  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  ;  each  25 
Wrought  slippers,  Harriet  S,  Bates,  Salem,  ^  26 
Another  pair,  Eliza  J.  Brown,  Lynn,  26 
Copies  of  a  volume  of  Prose  and  Verse,  composed  and 
printed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  author,  while  an 
apprentice  in  a  newspaper  printing  office.     A  most 
commendable  instance  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  and  a  good  example  of  application 
to  all  apprentices,  in  whatever  avocation,  by  Charles 
W.  Swasey,  Salem,                                                         1  00 
This  is  an  elegantly  printed  and  bound  volume,  of  which  a 
dozen  copies  only  were  issued  for  distribution  to  a  few  friends. 
Prom  prologue  to  epilogue,  from  title-page  to  colophon,  the 
author  states,  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  labor,  both  mental  and 
manual.     It  occupied  about  380  hours  in  the  printing,  from 
June  15,  1849,  to  April  26,  1860. 

Mr.  S.  has  been  employed  in  the  Salem  Register  Office 
since  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  1837  ;  and  to  show 
what  young  men  can  do  by  a  systematic  and  judicious  occu- 
pation of  their  time,  we  present  a  few  facts  stated  in  the 
volume  alluded  to.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his  usual 
avocations  in  the  office,  (always  well  and  faithfully  perform- 
ed,) occupy  him,  on  an  average,  about  ten  hours  a  day, 
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and  that  he  has  also  served  as  an  active  and  efficient  member 
of  several  societies  and  on  various  committees.  The  volume 
spoken  of,  comprising  212  pages,  contains  but  from  one  sixth 
to  one  eighth  of  all  he  has  written,  including  many  contribu- 
tions to  newspapers  and  monthly  and  annual  publications.  In 
addition  to  all  this  he  kept  a  brief  daily  journal  for  some  eight 
years  ; — ten  copies  of  the  first  year,  ending  March  12,  1843, 
with  an  Appendix,  he  printed  in  a  small  book  of  142  pages, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  leisure  time  from 
April  15,  1843,  to  May  7,  1844.  He  has  also  read,  in  the 
twelve  years  and  a  half,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  vol- 
umes— several  of  them  from  two  to  five  times  each — and  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  forty-one  thousand  pages,  or  on  an 
average  about  sixteen  and  a  half  pages  per  day.  This  is 
exclusive  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  of  some  entire  vol- 
umes which  probably  escaped  recollection.  Such  an  ex- 
ample of  persevering  industry  is  rare  indeed,  and  we  are  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  add  our  testimony  in  commendation  of  it. 
Two  Crickets,  very  neat,  by  Mary  W.  Lamson,  Salem,  25 
Embroidered  work  bag,  very  fine,  by  Mrs.  John  Masu- 

ry,  Beverly,  25 

Knit  window  curtain,  a  splendid  article,  Sarah  A.  Bow- 
den,  Salem,  50 
Two  Lamp  Mats,  fine  workmanship,  Lizzie  B.  New- 
hall,  Lynnfield,                                                                     26 
Three  Gutta  Percha  Ear  Trumpets,  apparently  well 
adapted  to  aid  the  sense  of  hearing,  J.  Ford  Smith, 
Salem,                                                                                 50 
Two  bottles  Ketchup,  an  excellent  article,  made  by 

Mrs.  S.  Wellman,  Middleton,  50 

A  case  of  rich  jewelry  and  silver  ware,  exhibited  by 

Messrs  Smith  &  Chamberlain,  attracted  much  attention. 
Box  of  Infants'  Socks,  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Peirson,  Danvers. 
These  tiny  specimens  of  hosiery  were  very  beautiful, 
and  excited  much  interest.  They  may  become  more 
interesting  when  the  feet  are  found  to  occupy  them,  50 
Ocean  Flowers.  A  very  fine  specimen  in  form  of  a 
harp,  and  arranged  only  yesterday,  by  Miss  Mary 
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Watson-     They  exhibit  much  taste  in  their  arrange- 
ment. 
One  Lace  Cape,  by  Miss  E.  A.  Hall,  Salem,  60 

Another  by  Ruth  Ann  Felton,  Salem,  60 

Two  specimens  of  Mono-Chromatic  Painting,  by  Lane 
&  Sherwood,  Salem.     These  paintings  are  very  fine, 
and  present  the  appearance  of  good  aqua  tinted  en- 
gravings.   The  shading  and  perspective  are  very  good. 
This  is  an  art  well  worthy  the  attention  of  young 
people. 
Daguerreotype  Portraits  and  specimens  of  Peimianship, 
by  T.  S.  Williams,  of  Lymi.   These  were  quite  cred- 
itable to  the  artist.     The  wonderful  discovery  of  this 
art  of  sun  painting  may  yet  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Science,  to  an  extent  once  scarcely  imagined.   Al- 
ready the  stars  have  been  Daguerreotyped  and  fixed 
on  the  silver  plate  of  the  artist.     Why  then  may  not 
portions  of  the  moon  be  so  represented  as  to  exhibit 
a  part  of  her  disk  with  that  perfection  which  belongs 
to  this  art,  and  then  the  plate  be  examined  by  a  pow- 
erful microscope  which  shall  let  us  into  the  hidden 
secrets  of  our  Satellite.     We  make  this  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Williams  with  the  hope  that  he  will  improve  the 
hint,   and  some  fine   day — or  night,  introduce  the 
Committee  to  that  noted  individual,  the  ''Man  in  the 
Moon." 
Two  loaves   of  domestic  Bread  of  excellent  quality, 
made  from  flour  and  indian  meal,  by  Mrs.  M.  Wil- 
liams, of  Salem,  75 
The  Committee  take  pleasure   in  recommending  a  gratuity 
for  this  sample  of  well  made  bread,  and  also  recommend  to  the 
Trastees,  the  establishment  of  an  annual  premium  of  sufficient 
amount  to  induce  competition  in  this  indispensable  article  of 
domestic  economy.    It  seems  incumbent  on  the  Society  to 
look  after  the  bread  as  well  as  the  butter  of  the  community, 
as  these  articles  have  a  strong  ai$nity  for  each  other.     It  is  a 
fact  as  true  as  it  is  lamentable,  that  in  the  preparation  of  this 
essential  article  of  our  daily  living,  we  are  far  behind  other  na- 
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tions  of  the  earth.  We  fear  that  it  has  been  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  many  of  our  Society,  to  be  called  upon  to  par- 
take of  bread  made  by  unskillful  hands  from  good  flour,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  dry,  tough,  heavy,  and  indigestible 
mass,  noxious  to  the  taste  and  highly  deleterious  to  health.  We 
believe  the  Society  will  be  sustained  by  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  community  in  any  attempt  to  supply  the  people  with 
pleasant  and  nutritious  bread.  This  article  of  food  has  in  all 
ages  been  considered  the  very  staff  of  life ;  and  all  mankind — 
even  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  capital  punishment — have 
approved  of  the  act  of  Pharaoh  in  hanging  his  chief  baker,  un- 
der the  presumption  that  he  was  guilty  of  making  bad  bread. 

FITCH  POOLE,  Chairman. 
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The  Committee  on  Counterpanes,  Carpetings,  and  Rugs, 
Report : 

That  the  exhibition  of  that  portion  of  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures which  was  submitted  to  their  supervision,  did  much  cred- 
it to  the  economy,  industry,  taste,  and  public  spirit  of  the  mat- 
rons and  misses  of  Essex  County.  It  evidenced  their  economy 
in  converting  rags  and  otherwise  almost  worthless  material  in- 
to durable,  useful,  ornamental,  and  comfort-giving  articles  for 
their  own  sweet  homes.  Counterpanes,  Carpetings  and  Rugs ! 
How  many  of  the  most  felicitous  emotions  and  joyous  hours 
of  human  life  are  associated  with  these  !  And  how  immensely 
valuable  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth  are  oftentimes  such  manu- 
factures, when  wrought  by  the  hands  of  a  mother,  wife,  sister 
or  daughter !  How  much  may  they  sometimes  promote  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  development  even  ?  Imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment a  family  circle  sitting  round  that  beautifully  wrought 
hearth  rug,  which  obtained  the  first  premium  on  this  occasion, 
very  naturally  talking  about  and  enlightening  each  other  on 
the  biographical  and  historical  associations  ;suggested  by  the 
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house  of  J.  d.  Adams  there  delineated !  How  much  may  the 
faculties  by  which  order  and  the  beauty  of  form  and  color  are 
appreciated,  on  which  so  much  of  human  happiness  depends, 
in  a  family  of  children,  be  developed  by  the  correct  imitation 
of  a  boquet  of  flowers  wrought  into  a  mat  on  which  they  play 
or  sleep !     But  we  forbear  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought  further. 

The  committee  were  highly  gratified  also,  by  the  work  of 
hands  which  in  the  last  century  clothed  "their  households 
with  scarlet,"  and  for  which  they  made  "coverings  of  tapes- 
try  and  fine  linen,  and  clothings  of  silk  and  purple" — hands 
which  in  early  life  were  "laid  to  the  spindle,  did  hold  the  disr 
taflf"  and  work  the  loom — and  which  yet  with  astonishing  ex- 
pertness  and  effect  wield  the  needle  and  knitting  pin.  No  less 
admirable  were  the  exhibited  work  of  misses  yet  in  nursery,  or 
but  recently  escaped  therefrom,  whose  precocious  ingenuity  al- 
ready rivals  that  of  those  of  their  sex  old  enough  to  be  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  They  were  also  gratified  to  ob- 
serve an  improving  taste  and  artistic  skill  in  the  choice  of 
figures  and  colors — the  management  of  light  and  shade,  and  in 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  design  and  finish  of  rugs  and  other 
articles  submitted  to  their  examination.  Many  articles  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show,  were  entered  on  the 
morning  of  the  exhibition  too  late  for  premiums,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  society.  Among  these  were  several  pieces  of 
beautiful  Brussels  and  Royal  Wilton  Carpeting,  from  the  fac- 
tory of  Gilbert  Tapley,  of  Tapleyville,  Danvers. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  recommend  to  the  Trus- 
tees to  continue  the  rule  that  all  articles  of  manufactures  should 
be  entered  and  placed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
exhibition,  sufiiciently  early  for  the  committees  to  examine  and 
award  the  premiums,  uninterrupted  by  visitors — that  a  small 
fee  for  admission  be  still  required,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  revenue  thus  obtained,  more  liberal  and  numerous  premi- 
ums and  gratuities  be  ofiered  and  awarded — thus  afibrding 
greater  inducements  to  the  producers  in  the  county  to  show 
their  best  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  conmiittee  give  their  best  thanks  to  those  ladies  who 

assisted  them  in  the  examination  of  the  articles  and  in  tho 
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awarding  of  the  premiums.  The  aid  and  comfort  which  they 
afforded  us  will  long  be  remembered  and  duly  appreciated,  and 
we  trust  that  the  fair  competitors  will  be  better  satisfied  with 
the  awards,  when  they  know  that  their  own  sex  had  a  voice  in 
their  distribution.  And  we  recommend  to  our  successors  that 
they  too,  if  the  Trustees  should  not  see  fit  to  appoint  ladies  on 
these  committees,  associate  with  themselves  their  wives,  or 
other  ladies,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

The  committee  recommend  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities : 

COUNTERPANES. 

To  Abigail  Greenough,  Groveland,  for  her  knit  cotton 

Counterpane,  (formed  by  1252588  stitches)  first  prem.  4  00 

To  Eliza  E.  Cutts,  (eleven  years  old,)  Salem,  for  her 

hexagon  patch  Counterpane,  second  premimn,  2  00 

To  Sarah  Lunt,  Newbury,         -  -  -  1  60 

To  E.  C.  Green,  Newburyport,        -  -  .         -  1  60 

CARPETINGS. 

Only  two  pieces  of  Carpeting,  and  those  of  cut  strips  of  cloth 
woven  by  hand,  without  the  use  of  loom  or  shuttle,  containing 
twenty  or  more  square  yards  each,  were  entered  in  season  for 
premiums.     For  the  manufacture  of  these  they  awarded : 
To  Martha  B.  Frothingham,  first  premium,         -        -      6  00 
"  Nancy  W.  Gray,  Beverly,  second  premium,        -         3  00 
"  Elizabeth  Deant,  aged  8 1,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able degree  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  collect- 
ing of  the  material,  coloring,  and  completing  a  car- 
pet for  her  small  room,  a  gratuity        -        -        -        2  00 

RUGS. 

To  Sarah  P.  Wheeler,  Salem,  first  premium,        -  3  00 

"  Elizabeth  D.  Poole,  Rockport,  second  premium,  2  00 
"  Lucy  B.  Baker,  Beverly,  three  braided  mat,  a  gratuity  1  00 

"  R.  L.  Woodbury,  Hamilton,  "  1  00 

"  Mary  A.  Dodge,  Wenham,  "  1  00 

"  P.  F.  Atkinson,  Andover,  «  1  00 

"  Mary  Ann  Perkins,  Essex,  «  1  00 
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To  Abba  B.  Annable,  Hamilton,  a  gratuity,  1  00 

"  Lucy  Nutter,  Essex,                        "  75 

"  Martha  Russell,  Salem,                    "  60 

"  Mrs.  Osbom,  Salem,                        "  20 

"  Mary  A.  Leach,  Beverly,                "  60 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

ANDREW  NICHOLS,  Chairman. 


ON  CLOTH  AND  HOSIERY. 

The  Committee  on  the  manufacture  of  Cloth  and  Hosiery, 
Report,  that  the  articles  exhibited  in  this  department,  though 
not  numerous,  were  all  of  excellent  quality  and  workmanship. 
They  recommend  the  following  awards,  viz : 
To  James  Bailey,  Andover,  one  piece  flannel,  first  prem.  $i  00 
"  B.  P.  Adams,  Topsfield,  one  piece  frocking,  gratuity  2  00 
"  J.  Mam),  Ipswich,  three  boxes  hose,  "  1  00 

"  Sarah  H.  Tibbetts,  Salem,  table  cover,  '*  1  00 

**  Sarah  Lee,  Manchester,  table  cloth  and  fringe,  "  1  00 

"  Huldah  D.  Estes,  Danvers,  two  table  cloths      *'  1  60 

"  Huldah  D.  Estes,  Danvers,  two  hand  cloths,     "  76 

"  J.  Banvard  Teague,  Salem,  two  pair  stockings,  "  60 

"  Mrs.  Geo.  Kimball,  Salem,  one     "  "         "  60 

"  Mrs.  Jerusha  Rhodes,  Lynn,  two  pair  hose,       "  62 

"  Mrs.  J.  Bailey,  Andover,  one  pair  stockings,      "  26 

"  Julia  Greenlow,  Marblehead,  1  pair  infants  socks,  gratu.  60 
"  Margarett  Brown,  Hamilton,  3  pair  men's  socks,  •*  60 
"  Mrs.  Esther  Smith,  Lynnfield,  one  shirt,  «        60 

One  case  of  eight  pieces  of  woolen  cloth,  from  the  Rock- 
dale manufactory,  Danvers,  entered  by  E.  A.  Russell,  was  a 
good  specimen  of  that  description  of  goods — ^but  did  not  come 
within  the  rules  of  the  Society  authorizing  the  award  of  a 
premium  or  gratuity. 

For  the  Committee,  J.  HOBBS. 
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ON  LEATHER, 
AND  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  THEREFROM. 
The  Committee  on  Leather,  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
from, Report :  that  they  were  pleased  to  find  more  Boots  and 
Shoes  exhibited,  than  last  year,  although  they  cannot  but  ex- 
press their  regret  that  in  this  department  more  interest  is  not 
manifested.  This  department  includes  articles  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  business  of  the  county,  and  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  hope,  that  a  larger  display  of  specimens  will  be  ex- 
hibited another  year. 

The  committee  were  not  authorized  to  give  any  premiums 
for  manufactured  leather,  and  would  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend that  premiums  be  offered  in  future  years  for  the  best 
specimens  of  both  Sole  and  Upper  Leather,  also  for  specimens 
of  curried  Goat  and  Eid  skins. 

Ap  these  articles  are  so  closely  allied  to  our  understandings, 
it  seems  important  that  sufficient  inducements  should  be  offer- 
ed to  secinre  to  it  that  notice  which  its  importance  requires. 
Thei  Committee  have  awarded  the  following  premiums  and 
gratuities : 

To  Jacob  Dickinson,  Georgetown,  for  the  best  thick  boots,  3  00 
"  D.  B.  Stickney,  Groveland,  for  the  2d  best  "  "  2  00 
"  Amos  Gould,  Wenham,  for  specimens  of  California 

boots,  gratuity,  2  00 

"  Jacob  Dickinson,  Georgetown,  for  calf  skin  boots, 

second  premium,  2  00 

"  Jacob  Dickinson,  Georgetown,  best  thick  brogans, 

second  premium,  2  00 

"  Putnam  &  Black,  Danvers,  California  brogans,  gratu.     1  00 
"  Francis  Dane,  "        lace  brogans,  *'         1  00 

*'  Wm.  H.  Poland,  Wenham,  army  brogans,  "         1  00 

"  Alfred  Brown,  Boxford,  women's  Dutch  boots,  "         1  00 
"  William  H.  Graves,  Ipswich,  ladies'  walking  shoes, 

first  premium,  2  00 

"  Stephen  Driver,  Salem,  ladies'  kid  slippers,  1st  prem.    1  00 
"         "  "  "         specimens  of  children's 

bootees,  gratuity,  1  00 
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To  Stephen  Driver,   Salem,    excelsior  patent  leather 

slips,  gratuity,  1  00 

"  Wm.  H.  Graves,  Ipswich,  specimens  morocco   pol- 
ka boots,  gratuity,  1  00 
"  Wm.  H.  Balch,  Groveland,  raen^s  cloth  slippers,  gratu,  1  00 
"  Christopher  Johnson,  jr.,  Lynn,  specimens  of  ladies' 

gaiter  and  polka  boots,  gratuity,  1  00 

"  Richard  Tenny,  Georgetown,  leather  shoe  strings,  1  60 
"  John  A.  Learoyd,  Danvers,  curried  leather,  gratuity,  I  00 
"  David  Baily,  Danvers,  peg  cutter  for  cutting  pegs 

from  the  heels  of  boots,  gratuity,  60 

Your  Committee  would  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Leather  and  articles 
therefrom,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

For  the  Committee.  MOSES  BLACK,  Jr. 


ON  THE  DAIRY. 

The  Committee,  in  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
as^gned  them,  found  fourteen  lots  of  Butter  upon  the  table  for 
their  examination,  viz.  eight  of  June,  and  six  of  September 
butter.  One  lot  of  June  butter,  (No.  7,)  the  committee  found 
the  statement  had  no  name  attached  to  it.  The  committee 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  following  premiums  be 
awarded)  viz : 

FOR  JUNE  fiUTTCB. 

To  Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  first  premium,  $10  00 

"  Perley  Goodale,  Danvers,  second  premium,  8  00 

"  John  Preston,  Danvers,  third  premium,  6  00 

FOB  SEPTEMBER  BUTTEB. 

To  Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  first  premium,  $10  00 

"  Nathaniel  Felton,  Danvers,  second  premium,  8  00 

"  Warren  Averill,  Ipswich,  third  premium,  6  00 

All  the  specimens  of  butter  presented  were  good,  but  th 
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quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows,  does  not  come 
up  to  the  amount  that  we  believe  would  be  attained,  by  the 
same  labor  and  expense,  if  more  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  cows.  The  improvement  in  dairy 
stock  does  not  keep  pace  with  other  improvements  that  are 
going  on  among  us.  We  know  that  the  butter  made  in  this 
county  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  country,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  can  be  made  equal  in  quantity  by  a  more  judicious  se- 
lection of  dairy  stock. 

For  the  Committee.  JOHN  STONE,  Jr. 


JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  one  pot  of  June  butter,  contain- 
ing twenty-eight  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds,  the  product  of  six  cows  between  the  20th 
May  and  1st  July.  Also,  twenty-eight  pounds  of  September 
butter,  a  specimen  of  seven  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  made 
from  the  20th  May  to  the  20th  September,  from  seven  cows. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  has  been  a  common  pasture  ;  since 
the  10th  of  August  they  have  had  green  corn  fodder,  and  from 
the  first  of  September  each  has  had  one  quart  of  Indian  meal 
daily. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  set  in  a  cool  room  or  a  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
After  remaining  there  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-eight  hours, 
the  cream  is  taken  off  and  kept  in  a  vault,  till  it  is  churned. 
Chum  once  a  week.  The  buttermilk  is  worked  out  by  band, 
and  the  butter  salted  with  about  one  ounce  of  salt  per  pound. 

Middleton,  Sept.  26,  1850. 


PERLEY  GOODALE'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  your  examination  one  pot  of  June  butter,  contain- 
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ing  thirty-one  and  a  half  pounds,  a  specimen  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  made  between  the  1st  and  30th  of  June, 
from  the  milk  of  eight  cows,  two  heifers,  and  one  farrow  cow, 
all  of  native  breed.     Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture. 

Pbocess  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  ;  it  is  then  skimmed,  and  the  cream  put  in  tin 
pails,  and  kept  in  the  same  cellar.  Chum  twice  a  week.  We 
are  very  particular  to  work  out  every  particle  of  the  buttermilk, 
and  salt  with  nearly  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound* 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  26,  1850. 


JOHN  PRESTON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  jar  of  June  butter,  containing 
twenty-seven  pounds,  a  sample  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
made  between  the  1st  of  June  and  9th  of  July,  from  the  milk 
of  three  cows  and  one  heifer,  of  native  breed.  Also,  two  box- 
es of  September  butter,  containing  nineteen  pounds,  being  a 
sample  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  made  between 
May  25th  and  September  24th,  from  the  same  cows,  two  of 
them  coming  in  June  5th.  We  have  used  in  the  family  and 
sold  about  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  feed  of  the  cows 
has  been  common  pasture  until  August  5th,  when  we  com- 
menced feeding  with  green  corn  fodder. 

Process  or  Makingv — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  cool  and  airy  cellar.  It  is  skim- 
med in  about  thirty-six  hours.  The  cream  is  put  in  stone  jars, 
and  is  churned  twice  a  week.  The  buttermilk  is  worked  out 
thoroughly  without  the  addition  of  cold  water,  and  salted  one 
ounce  to  the  pound. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25,  1850. 
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ELIJAH  POPE'S  STATEMENT. 
I  oflfer  for  your  inspection  a  jar  of  Juno  butter,  containing 
thirty-one  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  made  from  the  milk  of  three  cows,  from  June  Ist  to 
July  9th.  Also,  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  containing 
eighteen  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  four  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  made  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  24th  of  September, 
from  the  milk  of  the  same  cows,  with  the  addition  of  one  cow 
since  the  10th  of  July,  and  one  three  year  old  heifer  since  the 
12th  of  August.  Their  feed  has  been  common  pasture. 
Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
'  and  stands  in  a  cool  cellar  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours, 
when  the  cream  is  taken  oflf  and  put  in  tin  pails,  and  stirred 
every  day.  We  churn  twice  a  week.  During  the  warmest 
weather  the  cream  is  placed  in  the  well  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty-four hours  before  churning.  After  it  is  churned  the  butter- 
milk is  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  butter  is  salted  with 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt  to  the  pound,  ex- 
cept the  June  butter,  which  is  with  one  ounce  to  the  pound. 
After  standing  six  hours  it  is  again  worked,  and  weighed  each 
pound  separately. 
Danvers,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


NATHANIEL  FELTON'S  STATEMENT. 
1  present  for  your  inspection  one  firkin  of  June  butter,  con- 
taining twenty-six  pounds,  made  on  the  20th  of  the  month. 
Also,  three  boxes  containing  twenty-six  pounds  made  on  the 
23J  of  September,  as  specimens  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  made  between  the  23d  of  May  and  23d  of  September, 
from  the  milk  of  seven  cows  and  two  heifers ;  one  of  the  cows 
has  been  in  milk  eighteen  months.  We  have  used  milk  in  a 
family  of  nine,  and  sold  two  gallons  per  week.  The  cows 
have  had  common  pasture  till  the  20th  of  August,  since  then 
they  have  had  corn  fodder  once  a  day. 
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Process  or  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty  eight  hours,  when  the  cream 
is  taken  off  and  put  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  daily.  We  churn 
once  a  week.  During  the  warmest  weather  the  cream  is  hung 
in  the  well  about  twelve  hours  before  churning.  After  the 
butter  comes  the  buttermilk  is  thoroughly  worked  out  with 
the  hands.  It  is  then  salted  to  the  taste,  (about  an  ounce  of 
salt  to  the  pound.)  After  standing  about  an  hour  it  is  worked 
again,  and  weighed,  each  pound  separately  ;  it  is  then  put  in 
the  shape  in  which  you  see  the  September  butter  to  day,  and 
sent  to  market.  There  was  put  into  the  June  butter  about 
one  third  of  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  pound.  It  has  been 
kept  in  the  firkin,  covered  with  fine  salt.  The  firkin  was  pla- 
ced in  a  cask  in  the  cellar,  and  brine  poured  in  around  it  till  it 
rose  as  high  as  the  butter  in  the  firkin. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


WARREN  AVERILT/S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  inspection  one  box  of  June  butter,  containing 
twenty-five  pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  seventy-eight  pounds 
made  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  9th  of  July,  from  two 
cows.  Also,  one  box  of  September  butter,  containing  thirty 
pounds,  being  a  specimen  of  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds 
made  between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  September, 
from  the  same  cows.  One  of  the  cows  calved  the  1st  pf  May, 
the  other  the  27th  August ;  the  May  calf  I  took  off  the  25th 
of  May,  the  August  calf  I  took  off  the  12th  of  September.  We 
use  all  the  milk  for  butter,  except  that  for  the  family,  which 
on  an  average  is  one  quart  per  day  throughout  the  season.  We 
make  butter  the  year  round,  and  sell  no  milk  until  the  cream 
is  taken  from  it.  In  cold  weather  we  find  a  ready  market  for 
all  the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  In  this  way  we  think  it 
more  profitable  to  make  butter  than  to  sell  the  milk  direct  from 
the  cow.  After  my  cows  come  to  the  barn  in  the  fall,  I  give 
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them  two  quarts  of  meal  or  fine  feed  each  per  day  through  the 
winter  until  they  go  to  pasture,  and  the  best  of  English  hay. 
I  find  in  keeping  cows  in  this  way  they  come  out  in  as  good 
flesh  to  go  to  pasture  in  the  spring,  as  they  are  when  they  go 
to  the  barn  in  the  fall.  My  pasture  is  good,  so  by  keeping 
well  in  the  winter  what  they  eat  through  the  pasturing  season 
goes  to  milk  and  butter.  I  give  them  no  meal  in  pasturing 
time  ;  they  have  then  nothing  but  what  the  pasture  affords  for 
them,  except  a  few  green  stalks  at  night. 

Process  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
where  it  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  it  is  then 
skimmed,  and  the  cream  put  into  tin  pails  standing  on  a  brick 
floor.  We  churn  once  in  five  days,  sometimes  not  until  the 
week  comes  round.  After  the  butter  comes  the  butter-milk  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  churn  filled  nearly  full  of  cold  water,  and 
then  the  butter  is  stirred  with  the  crank  until  the  butter-milk 
is  apparently  all  out,  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  churn  and  beat 
by  the  hand  until  all  the  butter-milk  is  out,  it  is  then  salted 
with  from  three-fourths  to  an  ounce  of  ground  rock  salt  to  the 
pound,  and  again  worked  over,  and  made  into  pound  and  half 
pound  balls,  fit  for  market. 

We  commenced  the  1st  day  of  January  to  weigh  all  the  but- 
ter we  make  for  the  year,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  to  a  pound  of  butter.  Prom  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  20th  of  May,  we  made  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
pounds  of  butter,  the  average  quantity  of  milk  to  a  pound  be- 
ing eight  quarts,  or  a  trifle  over.  The  last  week  in  June  it 
took  a  trifle  short  of  eight  quarts  to  a  pound.  Last  week  I 
tried  my  cow  that  calved  the  27th  of  August,  and  she  gave 
one  hundred  and  eleven  quarts  of  milk,  which  made  twelve 
pounds  of  butter,  or  to  come  to  the  exact  quantity,  one  ounce 
short.  This  is  a  native  cow ; — I  raised  her  from  the  cow  for 
which  I  took  the  first  premium  at  Lynn  in  1846  ,•  she  is  five 
years  old,  and  has  had  three  calves.  My  other  cow  is  a  half 
sister,  of  the  same  age.  I  milk  myself  all  the  time,  and  have 
regular  hours  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  this  way 
I  find  I  can  keep  the  milk  up,  when  others  that  are  milked 
when  most  convenient,  are  dried  up.     I  also  make  a  practice 
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in  cold  weather  to  card  and  brush  my  cows  down  every  morn- 
ing, and  see  that  they  lie  warm  and  dry  at  night. 
Ipswich,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


CHARLES  P.  PRESTON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  one  pot  of  June  butter,  con- 
taining thirty  poimds,  being  a  sample  of  three  hundred  and 
seven  pounds  made  from  the  milk  of  four  cows  and  five  heif- 
ers between  June  1st  and  July  9th.  We  made  also,  from  the 
same  cows,  eight  hundred  and  five  pounds  from  May  24th  to 
September  24th.  The  feed  of  the  cows  has  been  an  ordinary 
pasture  until  August  10th,  when  we  commenced  as  usual  feed- 
ing with  green  com  fodder  in  addition. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  set  on  the  bottom  of 
a  cool  cellar,  where  it  remains  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  according  to  the  weather.  It  is  then  skinmied,  the 
cream  put  in  stone  jars  and  placed  in  a  vault,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered as  cool  as  possible  previous  to  churning,  which  is  done 
in  a  common  churn,  made  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  barrel,  with 
floats  within  attached  to  a  crank,  giving  the  necessary  motion 
to  the  cream.  This  we  consider  superior  to  the  Thermome- 
ter, or  any  other  "patent"  churn  after  a  fair  trial,  having  ob- 
tained more  butter,  and  of  better  quality.  It  must  be  known 
to  farmers  who  have  tested  the  temperature  of  cream  previous 
to  churning,  that  with  the  cream  at  sixty  or  sixty-two  degrees, 
(which  is  the  rule  applied  in  using  the  Thermometer  chum,) 
butter,  during  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  produced  of  such 
a  degree  of  hardness  as  is  desirable,  neither  of  as  good  quality 
in  other  respects  as  when  the  cream  is  churned  at  a  lower 
temperature.     This  has  been  ascertained  after  a  fair  trial. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  making  good  butter  is 
known  to  be  the  working  out  of  every  particle  of  butter-milk, 
which  we  do  with  the  hands,  without  the  application  of  cold 
water. 
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The  butter  is  salted  with  an  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the  pound, 
and  for  long  keeping  should  have  the  air  excluded  as  much  as 
possible,  no  brine  being  necessary. 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  25,  18^0. 


DAVID  BAKER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  box  and  a  jar  of  September  butter, 
containing  fifteen  pounds  made  last  week,  as  a  sample  of  three 
hundred  and  three  pounds  of  butter  made  the  present  season, 
{since  May  last,)  from  three  cows,  partly  of  the  Durham  breed. 
Their  feed  has  been  only  common  pasture,  till  within  a  mouth, 
when  they  have  had  green  corn  fodder  every  morning. 

In  the  hottest  weather  we  churn  twice  a  week,  at  other 
times  once.  The  milk  stands  thirty-six  hours  before  skimm- 
ing. Salt  one  ounce  to  a  pound  of  butter — ^use  the  bag  ground 
salt. 

Andover,  Sept.  25,  1850. 


ON  BEES  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Bees  and  Honey  submit  the  following 
Report: 

Two  specimens  only  of  honey  were  entered  for  premiums, 
and  laid  before  the  committee.  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
our  recollection,  of  encouragement  being  given  by  the  Socie- 
ty, by  the  offer  of  premiums  for  the  best  management  of  bees, 
and  the  best  samples  of  honey  made  within  the  season.  Five 
dollars  were  appropriated  by  the  Trustees  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  premium,  (of  three  dollars,)  is  recommended  to  be 
given  to  Abraham  Lord,  of  Ipswich,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
honey. 

The  second  premium,  (of  two  dollars,)  to  John  F.  Kimball, 
of  Boxford. 
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Each  being  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  mode  of 
management  of  the  bees,  the  comparative  vaUie  of  each  will  be 
thereby  shown.  The  quality  of  the  honey  the  committee  con- 
ceive, is  not  affected  by  the  particular  management  of  the  bees, 
but  by  the  kind  of  pasture  in  which  they  feed,  and  especially 
by  the  part  of  the  season  in  which  it  is  made, — the  earliest 
made  honey  is  supposed  to  be  always  the  best  flavoured.  It 
may  therefore  be  suggested  that  if  any  mode  of  management 
could  or  would  be  adopted,  to  expedite  the  early  swarming  of 
the  young  colonies,  cr  otherwise  the  early  commencement  of 
their  work,  it  would  be  important.  It  was  well  suggested  how- 
ever, by  Dr.  Kelley,  (who  was  originally  appointed  chairman 
of  this  committee, — it  is  regretted  that  his  late  arrival  at  the 
exhibition  required  the  Society  to  make  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  committee,)  that  too  much  management  of  bees 
was  not  good,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  insect  peculiarly  and  te- 
naciously attached  to  their  natural  instinctive  movements.. 

Your  committee  would  have  desired  opportunity  to  have 
commented  more  at  large  on  this  subject,  as  it  should  be  well 
understood  by  the  poor,  who  stand  in  need  of  the  industrious- 
ly earned  products  of  the  bee  as  well  as  their  own.  The  anec- 
dote of  the  Curate  who  applied  to  the  Bishop  for  help,  as  his 
salary  was  insufficient,  and  inquired  what  he  should  do,  was 
answered,  "  O,  keep  bees,"  may  not  be  here  out  of  place. 
And  for  the  rich  it  is  a  branch  of  natural  history  both  amus- 
ing and  interesting,  while  it  supplies  for  the  table  food  delicate 
and  delicious. 

If  the  peculiar  movements  of  these  interesting  insects  were 
to  be  better  understood,  it  might  eradicate  from  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  many  superstitious  notions  in  regard  to 
their  habits.  Many  of  our  older  inhabitants  at  this  day,  and 
in  this  enlightened  age,  practise  dressing  the  bee  house  in 
mourning,  covering  it  with  black  cloth,  when  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, particularly  the  head  of  it,  dies  ;  they  really  believe  if  this 
is  not  done  at  the  time  of  such  events,  the  bees  will  all  die, 
or  forsake  their  home. 

The  Committee  unanimously  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  keeping  of  bees  ought  to  be  further  encouraged,  under  the 
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belief  that  there  is  in  all  our  country  towns,  and  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  abundant  paxturage  still  unoccupied  ;  that  they  in- 
jure not  the  flowers  and  plants  from  which  they  collect  their 
stores,  and  in  this  respect  are  totally  harmless  ;  and  as  they  in- 
volve but  little  expense,  may  become  a  source  of  considerable 
income,  particularly  to  a  class  of  people  needy  and  deserving. 
Submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

TEMPLE  CUTLER. 


ABRAHAM  LORD'S  STATEMENT. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  hives  now  in  use,  one  with  two  boxes 
on  the  side,  one  above  the  other,  which  will  hold  fourteen 
pounds  of  honey.  These  hives  are  very  good,  but  not  so  good 
as  some  I  have  with  two  boxes  in  the  top  which  will  hold 
eleven  pounds  of  honey  each.  One  of  these  boxes  has  glass 
sides,  and  is  not  full.  It  was  taken  from  a  hive  that  had  a 
swarm  placed  in  it  the  sixth  day  of  June  last,  which  has  filled 
the  hive  and  given  me  thirteen  pounds  of  honey  this  season. 
In  the  boxes  I  have  had  four  swarms  of  bees  this  season,  which 
with  their  honey  are  worth  seven  dollars  each,  exclusive  of 
their  hives, — the  hives  are  worth  three  dollars  each,  making 
the  hives  and  bees  worth  ten  dollars  each.  I  have  also  taken 
sixty-four  pounds  of  honey  in  boxes,  worth  twenty  cents  a 
pound,  making  twelve  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  Thus  the  in- 
come from  my  five  stocks  of  bees  this  season,  is  forty  dollars 
and  eighty  cents. 

My  hives  are  made  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  back,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  honey  in  store,  and  the  strength  of 
the  stocks  of  my  bees,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  after  a 
stock  has  thrown  off  its  first  swarm,  some  accident  happens  to 
the  young  queen,  by  which  the  stock  is  left  without  its  leader. 
As  the  old  queen  always  leads  off  the  first  swarm,  the  loss  of 
the  queen  may  be  ascertained  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  the 
first  swarm  left  the  hive.  If  they  decrease,  they  have  lost  their 
queen ;  in  this  case,  to  save  my  stock  I  unite  to  them  a  second 
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or  third  swarm,  if  I  have  them.  To  do  this  I  turn  the  hive  I 
wish  to  unite  to  them  upon  its  top,  then  setting  the  stock  hive 
upon  the  one  turned  bottom  up,  I  make  them  secure  that  no 
bees  escape.  They  will  soon  ascend,  and  the  stock  will  readi- 
ly receive  them  with  their  queen. 

Young  swarms  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  win- 
ter I  unite  with  the  parent  hives.  In  doing  this  I  have  a  hive 
the  same  size  as  that  I  intend  to  take,  fixed  bottom  upwards  ; 
when  this  is  ready,  I  light  a  piece  of  puff  ball  as  big  as  a  hen's 
egg,  and  as  soon  as  it  burns  well  I  place  it  in  a  copper  box  full 
of  small  holes  with  a  pointed  top,  that  the  bees  may  not  rest 
on  it  in  dropping.  I  then  place  the  box  in  the  hive  that  stands 
upon  its  top,  and  the  hive  I  wish  to  take  upon  the  one  thus 
turned  upwards ;  then  tie  a  cloth  round  the  two  hives,  that  no 
smoke  escape,  and  the  bees  will  soon  drop.  When  they  are 
all  down  and  quiet,  lift  the  hive  gently  off,  and  turn  the  bees 
that  have  fallen,  upon  a  table  ;  then  look  for  the  queen  bee, 
which  may  be  easily  known  by  her  length  being  much  greater 
than  the  working  bee,  with  very  short  wings.  If  I  find  her  I 
keep  her  safe  ;  if  not,  I  cut  out  the  combs  one  by  one,  as  she 
does  not  always  drop,  but  holds  on  the  combs.  After  I  have 
found  her  I  sweep  the  bees  into  a  clean  empty  hive,  and  lay  a 
piece  of  paper  or  sheet  of  tin  upon  the  hive,  punched  full  of 
small  holes  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  over ;  then  set  the  hive  I 
wish  them  to  unite  with,  upon  the  paper  or  tin,  and  keep  them 
separate  twenty-four  hours,  then  draw  the  paper  or  tin  out,  and 
they  will  soon  ascend  and  unite  with  the  stock.  In  uniting 
my  weak  swarms,  as  above  described,  I  secure  the  strength  of 
my  stocks,  which  having  swarmed  often  in  summer  are  weak 
in  bees,  though  heavy  in  honey. 

The  health  of  my  bees  I  consider  very  important.  No  one 
can  expect  to  have  strong  and  healthy  bees,  unless  they  are 
properly  ventilated.  Ventilation  is  important  in  the  hot  season 
of  the  year,  but  not  so  important  as  in  winter,  as  then  a  good 
deal  of  steam  rises  from  the  breath  of  the  bees,  which,  if  it  has 
no  way  of  escape,  will  settle  on  the  top  of  the  hive  inside  and 
become  water,  and  run  down  upon  the  combs  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  hives,  and  freeze.     Thus  the  bees  are  kept  damp,  and 
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are  likely  to  die  with  the  rot,  or  become  so  weak  in  the  spring 
as  not  to  be  worth  much.  To  prevent  this  harm  to  my  bees, 
I  have  a  hole  cut  in  the  front  of  my  hives  two  inches  from  the 
top,  two  inches  long  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  This 
serves  as  a  ventilator  and  second  door.  I  also  keep  the  holes 
leading  from  the  hives  into  the  boxes  open,  which  lets  off 
much  of  the  damp  air. 

I  never  kill  young  swarms  because  they  have  not  honey 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  but  rather  unite  them  to  some 
stock  that  has  enough  and  to  spare,  as  they  will  more  than  pay 
for  doing  it  the  next  season.  Twenty  pounds  is  enough  to 
winter  a  good  swarm. 

I  would  not  recommend  taking  up  old  stocks,  as  the  honey 
is  poor,  but  would  recommend  cutting  out  some  of  the  bottom 
combs  when  they  become  furred  up  with  age.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  a  bee  dress  or  the  puff  ball.  Puff  balls  may 
be  found  by  the  way  side,  or  in  pastures  ;  they  should  be  pick- 
ed when  half  ripe  and  put  in  a  cloth  and  pressed  to  half  their 
size,  then  dried  in  the  sun.  When  ripe  they  give  a  dirty  pow- 
der like  smoke ;  the  smoke  of  the  puff  ball  does  the  bees  no 
harm,  as  they  recover  in  twenty  minutes.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  hive  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  bee  moth,  hav- 
ing tried  several  experiments,  and  none  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  strong  and  healthy  stocks  of  bees  will 
take  the  best  care  of  these  intruders. 

Ipswich,  Sept.  24,  1850. 


JOHN  F.  KIMBALL'S  STATEMENT, 
In  June  1847  I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  woods,  which 
was  hived  in  a  small  old  fashioned  box  hive,  and  carried  home, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  They  went  quietly  to  work  in 
their  new  residence,  and  during  the  season  nearly  filled  the 
hive.     The  next  season,  (1848,)  a  swarm  came  out  early  in 
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Jane  and  settled  on  a  board  placed  on  stools  about  one  rod  in 
front  of  the  hive ;  these  were  immediately  hived  again,  and 
went  quietly  to  work.  In  1849  three  swarms  came  out,  (two 
from  the  old  hive,)  all  of  which  settled  on  the  board  placed  as 
above,  and  were  hived  without  difficulty.  This  year  I  have 
had  but  four  swarms  come  out,  all  of  which  came  from  the 
two  oldest  hives.  I  have  now  six  well  ,filled  hives  in  prime 
order,  besides  which  I  have  had  three  second  swarms,  (one 
hive  swarming  twice  the  same  season,)  that  were  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  In  swarming  time  I  find  if  a  board  is  pla- 
ced on  chairs  or  stools,  as  above  stated,  one  or  two  rods  in 
front  of  the  hives,  the  swarms  that  come  out  will  usually, 
(though  not  always,)  settle  upon  it,  and  may  then  be  easily 
hived.  My  hives  are  of  uniform  size,  about  seventeen  inches 
high,  and  thirteen  inches  each  way  at  the  top,  growing  a  little 
larger  at  the  bottom.  Holes  about  two  inches  square  are  made 
in  the  top,  and  boxes  similar  to  the  one  before  you  placed  over 
them.  These  boxes  when  filled  are  removed  by  running  slides 
under  them,  and  others  placed  in  their  stead,  thus  avoiding  the 
inhuman  practice  of  "  murdering  the  bees  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone." 

My  hives  stand  upon  benches,  with  no  covering  except 
boards  placed  above  them  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun.  Thus 
the  wind  has  free  access  to  them,  and  no  protection  is  given 
the  bee  moth  or  miller.  I  have  this  season  united  two  swarms 
in  one  hive, — they  were  both  second  swarms,  and  of  course 
small.  The  first  went  into  the  hive  without  the  box,  the  hole 
in  the  top  being  covered ;  the  other  came  out  two  days  later, 
and  went  into  the  box,  which  in  the  evening  was  set  in  its 
place  upon  the  hive, — ^no  distiubance  was  seen  among  the  bees. 
Of  this  plan,  however,  I  speak  with  diffidence,  as  I  have  made 
but  one  trial.  My  bees  are  daily  visited  in  warm  weather,  and 
cobwebs,  &c.,  are  carefully  brushed  away.  The  honey  pre- 
sented for  your  iospectitm  was  made  between  June  25th  and 
July  16th,  of  which  there  are  about  ten  pounds. 

Boxford,  Sept.  25,  1850. 
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ON  POULTRY. 

The  Committee  were  pleased  to  see  so  large  a  collection  of 
choice  fowls  on  the  ground,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  weather,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  have  been  a  much  larger  number,  if  the  day  had 
been  fine  and  suitable  to  show  poultry  to  advantage.     The 
evident  improvement  in  this. branch  of  rurd  economy  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  contributors  and  spectators  generally, 
as  well  as  to  the  committee,  who  feel  under  many  obligations 
to  the  various  contributors  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
their  birds  were  arranged,  and  to  the  spectators  for  the  interest 
manifested  by  them  in  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most  prof- 
itable of  our  agricultural  interests.     We  would  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  agricultural  friends,  and  others,  the  impor- 
tance of  bestowing  more  attention  upon  this  kind  of  3tock  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.     It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  small 
item,  and  not  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice, — ^it  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  every  one.     Our  fowls 
furnish  us  with  the  choicest  luxuries  of  the  most  wholesome 
nature,  and  where  can  a  person  be  found,  that  would  not  take 
pleasure  in  tending  a  few  choice  fowls,  and  feel  themselves 
amply  repaid  by  the  large  number  of  rich  eggs  that  such  birds 
would  be  sure  to  return  them  for  their  kind  attentions  ?    Where 
could  we  find  a  substitute  for  their  meat  at  our  tables,  or  for 
their  delicate  and  wholesome  nutriment  to  the  invalid  ?     And 
the  puddings,  and  good  old  fashioned  pumpkin  pies,  that  can- 
not be  produced  without  their  share  in  the  matter  ?     It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  recommend  any  one  particular  variety  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  but  would  earnestly  request  each  one 
to  prove  by  personal  experience  the  merits  of  many,  if  not  all 
of  the  different  varieties  of  our  standard  fowls,  and  of  such  of 
the  fancy  ones  as  he  may  have  time  or  inclination  to  do,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  impart  information  of  benefit  to  others  who  are, 
or  who  may  wish  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.     If  any 
should  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  importance  of  poultry,  as  one 
of  our  products,  we  would  respectfully  point  his  attention  to 
figures,  not  fictitious  ones,  but  those  gathered  firom  the  most 
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reliable  sources.  For  instance,  from  the  Montreal  Pilot,  we 
learn  that  there  were  shipped  from  Montreal  to  the  United 
States  from  May  1st  of  the  present  year  to  June  16th,  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  barrels  of  eggs.  Dr.  Bennett  tells 
us,  in  his  work  upon  poultry,  that  the  value  of  poultry  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  will  reach  the  fine  little  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  We  find  that  in  the  year  1848 
the  sales  of  poultry  in  the  city  of  Boston  amounted  to  over  one 
million  of  dollars,  and  the  sale  of  eggs  to  as  much  more.  In 
the  face  of  such  facts,  who  will  say  it  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  we  keep  fowls  or  not,  or  whether  they  are 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  ?  For  a  description  of  the  different 
varieties,  manner  of  rearing,  feeding,  fattening,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  diseases  with  instructions  for  their  treatment,  we 
would  respectfully  refer  our  friends  to  the  large  number  of  val- 
uable treatises  now  published.  In  conclusion,  the  committee 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  with  proper  attention  fowls  can 
be  reckoned  as  profitable  stock  for  every  farmer,  and  with 
pleasing  satisfaction  they  confess  that  the  show  of  poultry  in 
the  present  instance  far  exceeded  in  number  and  quality,  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Let  each  contributor  also,  feel 
the  satisfaction  of  having  had  a  part  in  this  exhibition,  and  re- 
solve that,  fine  as  the  display  for  1850  was,  he  will  try  and 
eclipse  it  in  1851. 

The  whole  number  of  contributors  was  forty-nine.  Whole 
number  of  fowls  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  which  forty- 
three  were  water  fowls,  four  turkeys,  and  also  two  fine  lots  of 
pigeons.     The  committee  would  award  as  follows : 

C.  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  for  a  fine  display  of  Shanghae, 
Black  Spanish,  Singapore,  and  six  other  varieties,       $2  50 

G.  W.  Geoi^e,  of  Haverhill,  fine  Shanghae  and  Imperial 
Chitagong  fowls,  2  50 

D.  Buxton,  jr.,  South  Danvers,  fine  Shanghae,  Black 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  one  other  variety,  2  50 

J.  H.  Brookhouse,  Salem,  fine  Shanghae,  Java,  Golden 
Polish  and  one  other  variety,  2  60 

S.  &  O.  Southwick,  Danvers,  fine  Shanghae,  Java, 
Black  Spanish,  Dorking,  and  six  other  varieties,  2  50 
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Eben  Sutton,  Salem,  for  an  exceeding  fine  display  of 

water  fowls,  as  follows : — Bremen,  Wild,  China,  and 

Mongrel  Geese,  S.  American,  Aylesberg,  Musk,  and 

White  Ducks,  2  60 

P.  L.  Osborne,  Danvers,  fine  Shanghae,  Black  Spanish, 

Silver  Pheasant,  Dominique,  and  two  other  varieties,  2  00 

W.  Brown,  N.  Andover,  fine  Bolton  Greys,  1  50 

A.  H.  Hall,  Rockpoit,  fine  display,  eight  varieties,  1  50 

And  would  recommend  to  the  following  persons  a  gratuity 

of  $1  60. 

W.  N.  Brookhouse,  Middleton,  fine  lot  of  Fowls,  1  50 

Charles  Creasy,  H.  Grove,  fine  lot  of  Fowls,  1  50 

G.  W.  Williams,  Salem,  fine  lot  of  Fowls,  1  00 

R.  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  fine  lot  of  Fowls,  1  00 

Leverett  Knight,  N.  Danvers,  fine  lot  of  Hybrids,  1  00 
For  the  Committee,                              E.  B.  LITTLE. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams  Report : 
That  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and  thirteen  team^  drew  lots 
and  ploughed.  Ten  of  the  lands  were  run  out  previously,  and 
three  were  run  out  the  morning  of  the  show,  after  the  teams 
were  on  the  ground,  and  by  some  mistake  were  made  about 
one  third  less  than  the  quantity  required,  which  was  not  dis- 
covered by  the  committee  imtil  after  the  lots  were  drawn  for, 
and  the  teams  had  started. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  competitors  who  drew 
the  small  lands  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  consequence,  and 
therefore  awarded  the  premiums  without  reference  to  the  quan- 
tity of  land  ploughed,  although  less  than  the  rods  specified  and 
required. 

Lot  No.  1  was  drawn  by  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn. 
**   No.  2      *•         **         Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury. 
'*   No.  3      ''        "         Paul  P.  Pilsbury,  of  Andover. 
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4  was  drawn  by  John  Newhall,  of  Lynn. 

"         B.  W.  Crowninshield,  of  Topsfield. 
"         George  P.  Wilkins,  of  Middleton. 
"         Moses  Pettengill,  of  Topsfield. 
"         Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton. 
"         John  S.  Hubbard,  of  Newbury. 
"         Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  of  Salem. 
"         Elias  Clough,  of  Lynn. 
"         David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield. 
"         Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead. 
The  committee,  after  a  full  consultation,  and  as  thorough  an 
examination  of  the  work  as  they  could  give,  considering  the 
storm,  with  some  slight  difference  of  opinion  agreed  to  award 
the  premiums  as  follows  : 

To  Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  first  premium,         -         -  ^10  00 

*•  Jonathan  Berry,  second  premium,     -        -         -  8  00 

"  Franklin  Alley,  third  premium,  -         -         -       6  00 

"  Richard  S.  Bray,  fourth  premium,    -         -        -  5  00 

"  John  S.  Hubbard,  fifth  premium,  -  -  -  4  00 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  work  done  by  Horace 
Ware,  Jr.,  and  Jonathan  Berry,  was  nearly  equal.  The  pre- 
ponderance was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ware's  in  consequence  of  the 
fine  finishing  up  of  the  land,  which  the  committee  have  rare- 
ly seen  equalled. 

On  the  land  ploughed  by  Franklin  Alley,  the  furrows  were 
kept  straight,  and  of  a  proper  and  equal  width,  and  the  furrows 
laid  uncommonly  smooth  ;  however  the  ploughing  was  not  as 
deep  as  that  done  by  some  other  competitors,  and  to  this  in 
some  measure  may  be  attributed  the  very  perfect  manner  the 
furrows  were  turned.  We  consider  it  a  fact,  that  a  furrow  six 
or  seven  inches  deep  can  be  handsomer  laid  than  a  deeper  one, 
with  the  same  skill  in  exercise.  If  his  land  had  been  plough- 
ed equally  deep,  and  had  presented  the  same  appearance  as  it 
then  did,  it  certainly  would  have  been  as  good  as  the  best. 

The  work  by  Richard  S.  Bray  and  John  S.  Hubbard  was 
done  in  good  time,  the  ends  of  the  furrows  of  a  like  width  of 
the  balance,  and  all  well  turned.  The  several  competitors  va- 
ried in  the  time  occupied,  from  twenty-two  to  forty  minutes. 
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The  shortest  time  taken  was  by  Franklin  Alley,  and  the  long- 
est by  John  Washburn.  The  land  drawn  by  Mr.  Alley  was 
one  of  the  small  ones,  and  at  the  speed  he  drove  he  would  have 
ploughed  one  of  the  lands  of  proper  size  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes. The  shortest  time  taken  by  any  team  on  the  full  sized 
lands  was  twenty-eight  minutes,  by  B.  W.  Crowninshield. 
Average  time  on  the  full  lands,  thirty-four  and  seven  tenths 
minutes.  The  committee  consider  it  due  to  the  competitors 
to  say,  that  the  work  generally  was  done  remarkably  well. 
David  S.  Caldwell  and  John  Newhall  would  have  received 
premiums,  if  there  had  been  more  to  award. 

The  slight  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  work,  if  they  were  good  judges,  is  evidence  that 
the  ploughing  was  well  done.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  have  noted  the  kinds  of  ploughs  used,  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  storm  drove  the  teams  from  the  field  before  that 
was  ascertained. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee.  MOSES  NEWELL. 


ON  PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Single  Teams  ask  leave 
to  Report,  that  there  were  nine  teams  entered  for  premiiu[ns. 
Seven  only  appeared  on  the  ploughing  field.  The  work  was 
well  done  by  all.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  the 
committee  have  awarded : 

To  Jackson  H.  Pickering,  Danvers,  first  premium,  $8  00 

"  Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  second  premium,  6  00 

"  Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers,  third  premium,  4  00 

"  William  Foster,  Andover,  fourth  premium,  2  00 

All  the  ploughs  used  were  Eagle  No.  2,  manufactured  by 

Ruggles,  Nourse  6&  Mason. 

For  the  Committee.  JACOB  BROWN. 
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ON  IMPROVED  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Improved  Agricultural  Implements  have 
attended  to  that  duty,  and  Report : 

That  very  few  articles  were  presented  either  for  premium  or 
exhibition.  There  were  in  the  room  two  ploughs  from  the  Mil- 
ford,  (N.  H.,)  Manufactory,  placed  there,  as  the  Committee  sup- 
pose, by  William  Chase,  of  Salem,  as  his  card  was  attached  to 
them,  but  there  was  no  person  present  to  describe  the  improve- 
ment, or  to  explain  their  superiority.  The  committee  would 
however  say  that  they  were  very  handsome  and  well  made, 
and  have  no  doubt  they  were  very  good  ploughs.  There  were 
also  some  stove  castings,  and  a  cast  iron  boiler,  with  the  same 
card  attached,  very  fine  specimens  of  castings,  but  no  person 
I»resent  to  give  any  explanation  whatever. 

W.  J.  Poor,  of  Andover,  presented  what  is  called  a  Self-ad- 
justing Ox- Yoke,  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  workmanship, 
but  as  Mr.  Poor  was  not  the  inventor,  but  only  the  maker,  the 
committee  cannot,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  recom- 
mend any  premium  or  gratuity. 

Stephen  Granville,  of  Danvers,  presented  a  new  washing  ma- 
chine, invented  by  himself,  which  the  committee  believe,  from 
what  they  saw  of  its  operation,  to  be  a  very  good  article,  if  not 
the  best  now  in  use,  and  they  would  recommend  that  there  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Granville  a  gratuity  of  three  dollars. 

David  Stiles,  of  Middleton,  presented  a  machine  for  cutting 
hay,  J6c.,  called  the  "  Eagle  Hay  Cutter,"  for  which  he  has 
recently  obtained  a  patent.  The  committee  were  very  much 
gratified  with  its  operation  in  cutting  hay,  corn  stalks,  &c.,and 
believe  it  equal  to,  if  not  the  very  best  article  of  the  kind,  that 
has  ever  come  under  their  observation,  and  they  cannot  express 
their  own  views  of  the  machine  in  any  better  form  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  headed,  "Stiles'  Patent  Eagle  Hat 
Cotter,"  and  published  in  the  "  Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  a 
paper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  from  which  arti- 
cle they  make  the  following  extract :  "  In  this  machine  the  in- 
ventor entertains  the  most  entire  confidence,  and  considers  its 
advantages  over  all  other  kinds  now  in  use,  as  entitling  it  to 
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the  consideration  of  the  agricultural  community  generally,  from 
the  fact  that  it  will  cut  any  and  all  kinds  of  fodder,  with  equal 
facility,  combining  a  self-feeding  apparatus,  which  obviates  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  hand  feeding,  and  a  very  simple 
arrangement  by  which  the  cutter  may  be  changed,  with  the 
greatest  facility  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  fodder  any  desir- 
ed length.  By  its  construction  also,  the  machine  when  in 
operation,  separates  much  of  the  grit  and  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances from  the  fodder,  thereby  obviating  injury  to  the  knives, 
which  may  be  readily  removed  for  grinding  or  other  purposes 
when  desired,  and  which  are  never  liable  to  be  broken  or  in- 
jured by  sticks,  &c.,  which  are  frequently  found  in  hay  drawn 
by  the  horse  rake.  This  machine  is  constructed  in  the  most 
substantial  and  perfect  manner  in  all  its  parts,  and  consequent- 
ly will  last  a  long  time  with  little  or  no  expense  for  repairs. 
Indeed,  the  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  ease  of  its  operation,  can- 
not, we  think,  be  surpassed  by  any  that  we  have  seen." 

The  committee  therefore  would  recommend  that  there  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Stiles,  for  his  "  Eagle  Hay  Cutter,"  a  premium  of 
seven  dollars. 

Charles  Gill,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  had  intended  to  have  presen- 
ted for  exhibition  the  "Independent  Horse  Rake,"  but  by 
some  mistake  it  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  committee  had 
separated,  and  of  course  they  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  it 
or  see  its  operation,  but  they  have  no  doubt  from  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  given  by  those  farmers  who  have 
had  it  in  use  upon  their  farms,  that  it  is  as  good  as  any  horse 
rake  now  in  use,  if  not  better. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman, 


ON  RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 

The  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Wet-meadows  amd  Swamp 
land,  submit  the  following  Report : 

Two  claims  only  were  entered  with  the  committee,  one  by 
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John  Porter,  of  Wenham,  and  one  by  Calvin  Locke,  of 
Ipswich.  Three  of  the  Committee, — Messrs  Osborn,  Dole, 
and  Merriam, — visited  these  meadows  the  second  week  in  Ju- 
ly, before  the  grass  was  cut,  although  Dr.  Porter  had  begun  to 
cut  his.  The  meadow  of  Dr.  Porter  was  situated  within  twen- 
ty rods  of  his  house,  which  made  it  very  desirable  to  have 
something  better  than  litter  growing  upon  the  meadow.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  surrounded  by  a  bold,  sandy,  and 
fine  gravelly  bank,  very  convenient  for  application  to  the 
meadow,  which  could  be  and  is  effectually  drained.  The  out- 
lay which  has  been  made  upon  this  piece  of  meadow,  appears 
to  us  a  judicious  one,  and  one  which  will  amply  remunerate 
the  owner.  The  very  accurate  and  explicit  statement  given 
by  Dr.  Porter  will  supersede  any  further  remarks  from  us.  He 
suggests  the  importance  of  future  attention,  which  is  necessary 
in  all  such  boggy  lands.  The  natural  meadow  grasses  are  in- 
clined to  spring  up,  without  future  dressings.  The  committee 
would  recommend  that  the  first  premium,  (of  twenty  dollars,) 
be  awarded  to  him. 

The  piece  of  land  ofiered  by  Mr.  Locke  is  a  low,  flat  swale, 
consisting  of  a  black  sandy  soil,  with  a  natural  growth,  princi- 
pally of  the  alder,  a  soil  suited  to  that  bush.  The  alder  is  per- 
haps as  easily  subdued  and  extirpated  as  any  bush  we  have  to 
contend  with.  After  draining  and  cutting  oif  the  bushes,  this 
land  could  be  worked  upon  with  the  oxen  and  plough.  This, 
being  the  third  crop  of  hay  since  the  land  was  reclaimed,  the 
quality  was  probably  not  quite  so  good  as  in  the  other  two 
years ;  some  natural  grasses  were  mixed  with  the  English,  al- 
though there  was  a  very  good  crop  ready  for  the  scythe.  Mr. 
Locke  not  being  the  owner  of  the  soil,  had  leased  it  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  success  that  he  had 
already  another  portion  of  the  swamp  adjoining,  in  progress  of 
reclamation,  being  planted  with  potatoes  and  vines,  which  like- 
wise promised  well.  It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Locke's  statement 
that  the  expense  of  subduing  his  land  has  been  somewhat  less 
per  acre  than  that  of  Dr.  Porter's.  We  will  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Locke  that  we  think  such  soils  as  he  is  at  work 
upon  will  bear  high  manuring,  and  will  make  good  returns  for 
10 
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the  outlay.     The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Locke  is 
entitled  to  the  second  premium,  (of  fifteen  dollars.) 

R.  A.  MERRIAM. 

WM.  OSBORN. 

L.  H.  DOLE. 
November  16,  1860. 


JOHN  PORTER'S  STATEMENT. 
My  meadow,  which  you  viewed  in  July  last,  was  surveyed 
Sept.  30,  1860,  and  contains  two  acres  and  ninety-five  poles, 
including  the  ditches,  which  occupy  a  fraction  over  thirteen 
poles  of  the  surface.  For  many  years  previous  to  my  pur- 
chase in  1832,  it  was  annually  covered  with  water  two  or  three 
feet  deep  from  November  to  April,  by  means  of  a  dam  made  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  meadow  to  connect  with  a  natural  ridge 
of  the  adjacent  upland.  While  the  flowing  was  continued  the 
yearly  product  of  hay  was  large,  averaging  more  than  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  but  the  quality  was  inferior.  This  meadow  was  very 
wet,  even  in  August,  and  all  the  hay  had  to  be  poled  out,  for 
it  would  not  bear  an  ox  without  miring,  upon  any  part  of  its 
surface.  It  was  also  very  rough,  abounding  in  hassocks,  and 
small  bushes  about  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem,  began  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  depth  of  the  soil,  or  vegetable  matter,  was 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  to  hard  bottom.  There  were  two 
ditches  three  or  four  feet  wide,  one  on  the  northern,  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  nmrgin  of  the  meadow,  which  were  made 
to  answer  for  the  division  fence,  and  forming  a  juncture  near 
the  dam,  partially  drained  off  the  surplus  water.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1836  I  dug  two  ditches  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  by 
two  or  more  deep,  lengthwise  of  the  meadow,  and  terminating 
in  the  ditch  on  the  north  end,  thus  dividing  it  into  three  near- 
ly equal  lots.  From  this  time  I  ceased  to  flow  it  in  the  win- 
ter, and  it  soon  became  much  drier ;  the  quantitj''  of  hay  de- 
creased more  than  one  hdf,  with  no  perceptible  improvement 
in  the  quality,  and  in  one  or  two  years  the  whole  meadow  set- 
tled nearly  two  feet,  apparently  leaving  about  three  inches  of 
the  surface  entirely  detached  from  the  vegetable  deposit,  or  soil 
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below.  In  this  situation  it  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1847, 
when  I  began  to  reclaim.  Two  men  in  ten  days,  with  the 
common  grub  hoe  and  manure  fork,  pealed  the  whole  top,  and 
threw  it  into  heaps  a  little  larger  than  common  sized  haycocks. 
This  was  easily  accomplished,  for  the  men  would  often  take 
up  a  flake  a  yard  square  at  once  with  little  effort,  and  leave  a 
surface  as  smooth  as  the  house  floor.  I  set  fire  to  this  topping 
as  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  to  burn,  but  the  peaty  soil  below 
ignited,  and  the  fire  was  with  difficulty  extinguished.  It  was 
all  removed  to  the  upland,  some  on  handbarrows,  but  mostly 
by  the  ox  team  after  the  ground  had  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear,  and  was  used  to  replenish  the  hog  and  cow  yards,  after 
selling  a  very  large  quantity  to  my  neighbors,  sufficient  to  de- 
fray all  the  expenses  I  had  thus  far  incurred.  The  first  of  Au- 
gust, 1848,  I  hired  three  robust  Irishmen  for  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  day  each,  and  they  were  to  find  their  own  board, 
and  one  of  my  hired  men  upon  the  farm  worked  with  them 
half  a  month.  In  forty  days,  with  wheelbarrows  and  a  tier  of 
plank  extending  half  across  the  meadow  from  the  adjacent  bank 
of  gravel  on  one  side,  and  then  from  the  ridge  on  the  other, 
they  covered  the  whole  surface  from  three  to  four  inches  deep. 
After  the  middle  of  September  I  sowed  three  bushels  of  red  top 
and  three  pecks  of  herds  grass,  and  two  men  in  one  day  raked 
in  the  seed.  For  the  want  of  rain  and  a  top  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, the  grass  seed  made  a  poor  show  that  fall.  In  the  fol- 
lowing March,  before  the  ground  had  thawed,  I  purchased 
twelve  cords  of  manure  in  my  neighborhood,  which  was  carted 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  meadow.  I  then  sowed  twelve 
pounds  of  clover  seed,  and  in  July  following  I  cut  what  was 
estimated  by  competent  judges  to  be  five  tons  of  handsome 
hay,  and  in  September  two  tons  of  rowen.  The  meadow  was 
now  hard  and  solid  enough  to  bear  the  team,  and  the  hay  was 
all  carted  off"  without  difficulty.  In  November  last,  I  mixed 
two  cords  of  stable  manure  with  four  cords  of  loam  from  a  bam 
cellar  I  was  then  digging,  and  spread  the  same  on  about  one 
third  of  the  lot.  In  March  last  I  spread  three  and  a  half  cords 
of  stable  manure  on  another  third,  and  upon  the  remaining 
third  I  spread  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  leached  ashes. 
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The  hay  this  year  has  all  been  weighed  at  the  town  scales. 
The  first  cutting  in  July  weighed  a  few  pounds  less  than  seven 
and  a  half  tons,  and  the  second  in  September  a  few  pounds 
over  three  and  a  half  tons,  making  eleven  tons  this  year,  and 
the  product  of  the  two  years  eighteen  tons.  The  manure  and 
the  ashes,  exclusive  of  the  loam  from  the  cellar,  which  has 
been  put  upon  this  land  within  two  years,  amounts  to  twenty 
cords,  and  including  the  expense  of  carting  and  spreading,  has 
cost  one  hundred  dollars.  I  paid  the  three  Irishmen  for  labor 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  estimate  the  labor  and  board 
of  my  man  at  twenty  dollars  more,  making  the  whole  expense 
of  reclaiming  and  manuring  amount  to  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty dollars.  From  1836  to  1848,  this  piece  of  land  was  worth 
nothing,  except  as  a  deposit  of  muck  to  increase  the  compost 
heap.  The  annual  crop  of  hay  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting. And  now,  from  your  personal  inspection  of  this  re- 
claimed meadow,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying, 
that  for  pleasantness  of  location  and  convenience  of  access  to 
my  buildings,  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded  ;  and  that  at  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  which  it  will  now  sell  for,  it  would  be  a 
better  investment  under  good  management  hereafter,  than  any 
of  our  eight  per  cent  Railroad  Stocks. 
Wenhara,  Oct.  5,  1850. 


CALVIN  LOCKFS  STATEMENT. 
The  reclaimed  meadow,  containing  one  and  nine-sixteenths 
acres,  submitted  to  your  consideration,  was  in  1842  a  thick  al- 
der swamp,  flooded  with  water  full  three-fourths  of  the  year,  in 
the  winter  to  a  considerable  depth.  I  commenced  working  on 
it  in  November  or  December  of  that  year  by  cutting  two  ditch- 
es through  the  length  of  it,  one  on  each  side,  receiving  for  my 
pay  the  alders  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  same  about  one 
rod  in  width,  {without  any  reference  to  making  it  a  mowing 
field,  but  merely  to  drain  the  ground.  Before  I  had  progress- 
ed far  I  became  convinced  of  the  prospective  productiveness  of 
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the  soil,  which  is  alluvial  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  made 
a  bargain  to  lease  it  for  twenty  years.  During  the  winter  of 
1843  I  cut  oflf  most  of  the  alders,  and  in  1844  cut  the  remain- 
der. A  part  of  them  were  cut  in  the  usual  way  of  cutting  al- 
ders for  fuel ;  a  part  were  taken  out  by  one  man  taking  hold  of 
the  clump  and  pulling  from  the  man  with  an  axe  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  while  he  goes  round  and  cuts  the  large  roots,  when 
they  will  very  readily  come  out  whole.  I  think  this  far  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  getting  them  out.  I  should  think 
I  cut  on  the  piece  more  than  fifty  loads  for  three  cattle.  A 
part  of  these  I  sold  for  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fif- ' 
ty  cents  a  load — I  might  say  their  average  value  would  be  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  In  1845  I  commenced  getting 
cm  the  roots,  first  with  a  bush  puller  and  then  with  a  plough, 
which  I  think  much  the  best  instrument.  1  should  think  we 
spent  about  six  days  with  three  men  and  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
clearing  about  an  acre  from  roots  and  ploughing  it.  The  roots 
we  piled  up  and  covered  with  clam  shells  and  burnt  them  into 
lime  with  the  roots,  and  then  laid  them  out  in  hills,  and  planted 
potatoes  on  them,  which  went  over  about  half  an  acre.  The 
other  was  manured  with  one  load  of  manure  from  the  barn  and 
two  cords  rock-weed  mixed  with  stuflf  thrown  out  of  the  ditch- 
es. Of  the  three  kinds  of  dressing  used,  I  consider  the  con- 
tents of  the  root  and  shell  heap  the  best.  The  potatoes  grew 
finely,  and  gave  promise  of  a  good  crop  had  it  not  been  for  the 
blight,  which  rendered  them  almost  worthless.  In  1846  I 
cleared  the  remainder  of  roots,  and  ploughed  the  whole,  sow- 
ing that  part  planted  with  potatoes  with  oats,  and  the  new 
piece  I  planted  with  potatoes,  using  about  one  and  a  half  cords 
manure.  The  oats  grew  very  rank,  so  as  to  lodge,  producing 
a  great  quantity  of  straw,  I  should  think  more  than  two  and  a 
half  tons,  with  very  little  grain,  and  the  potatoes  a  middling 
crop.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  ploughed  and  sowed  it  af- 
ter the  crop  came  ofi*,  but  on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  fall  and 
spring,  I  was  not  able  to  do  it  until  late  in  May  1847.  The 
produce  of  this  year  was  a  great  crop  of  weeds  with  the  young 
grass,  which  I  nearly  gave  away  for  taking  off.  In  1848  I  cut 
five  and  a  half  tons  of  first  quality  market  hay  when  it  was 
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weighed  from  the  field,  holding  out  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  in  Boston  market,  leaving  one  thousemd  three 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds  for  shrinkage  and  feeding  the  teams 
of  the  hauler.  In  1849  the  crop  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  when  weighed  from  the  field,  and  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in  market,  falling  short  seven 
hundred  pounds,  of  a  quality  a  little  inferior  to  the  first,  al- 
though selling  as  high  as  the  average.  In  1850  the  weight  of 
the  crop  was  about  four  tons,  remaining  as  yet  unsold.  All  the 
dressing  this  land  has  received  since  it  was  laid  down,  was 
about  ten  bushels  of  ashes  on  a  part  of  in  1848,  and  about  fif- 
teen bushels  in  1849,  and  two  casks  of  lime. 

I  should  be  gleid  to  be  more  particular  in  my  statement  as  to 
loss  and  gain,  but  general  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  I  submit  it  to 
your  consideration. 

Ipswich,  Sept.  26,  1850. 


ON  THE  CULTUKE  OP  THE  CRANBERRY. 

No  entry  has  been  made  for  the  Society's  premium  for  the 
cultivation  of  cranberries.  But  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee submits  the  following  communication,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  without  interest,  and  may  excite  to  further  experi- 
ments. 

The  Cranberry  or  Oxycocus,  is  so  called  from  the  Gr,  oxus, 
sour,  and  Kokkus,  berry,  on  account  of  its  acidity.  It  is  found 
from  the  Middle  States  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  perhaps  farther 
north.  The  European  cranberry  has  been  found  in  Lynn 
woods,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  short  pointed  leaves.  It  is 
very  common  in  Russia,  and  other  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  Ameri- 
can cranberry,  but  is  rare  in  Massachusetts.  The  earliest  des- 
cription of  our  cranberry  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is 
to  be  found  in  an  old,  quaint,  and  very  scarce  book,  describing 
the  Natural  History  of  our  country  at  the  period  of  its  first  set- 
tlement.    It  was  published  in  London  in  1672,  and  was  writ- 
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ten  by  "John  Josseljrn,  gentleman,"  and  was  entitled  "New 
England's  Rarities,  discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Ser- 
pents and  Plants  of  that  country."  Josselyn,  who  visited 
New  England  in  1638,  and  gathered  his  materials  for  his  New 
England  Rarities,  probably  saw  the  cranberry  in  common  use 
both  by  the  Indians  and  English,  at  that  early  period  of  our 
history.  Here  follows  Josselyn's  description  of  this  plant: 
"  Cran  Berry  or  Bear  Berry,  because  Bears  use  much  to  feed 
upon  them,  is  a  small  trayling  Plant,  that  grows  in  Marshes, 
that  are  overgrown  with  moss ;  the  tender  Branches  [which 
are  reddish]  run  out  in. great  length,  lying  flat  on  the  growid, 
when  at  distances  they  take  Root,  overspreading  half  a  score 
acres,  sometime  in  small  patches  of  about  a  Rod  or  the  like  ; 
the  Leaves  are  like  Box,  but  greener,  thick  and  glistening ;  the 
Blossoms  are  very  like  our  English  Night  shade  Flowers,  after 
which,  succeed  the  Berries,  hanging  by  long  small  foot  stalks, 
no  bigger  than  a  hair  ;  at  first  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  Colour, 
afterwards  red,  and  as  big  as  Cherry's,  some  perfectly  round, 
others  oval,  all  of  them  hollow,  of  a  sour  astringent  taste ;  they 
are  ripe  in  August  and  September.  They  are  excellent  for  the 
Scurvey.  They  are  also  good  to  allay  the  furvour  of  hot  Dis- 
eases. The  English  and  Indians  use  them,  by  much  boyling 
them  with  Sugar  for  sauce,  to  eat  with  their  meat,  and  it  is 
delicate  sauce,  especially  for  roasted  mutton.  Some  make  tarts 
with  them,  as  with  Goose  Berries." 

Such  is  the  history  and  use  of  the  cranberry  in  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims,  written  in  their  peculiar  style,  probably  not  twen- 
ty-five years  from  their  landing  at  Plymouth.  The  plant,  call- 
ed in  some  parts  of  Maine,  the  "  Mountain  Cranberry,"  is  us- 
ed there  for  culinary  purposes,  like  our  common  cranberry.  It 
is  a  very  rare  plant,  being  as  yet  discovered  but  in  one  spot  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  occurs  in  a  pasture  in  North  Danvers. 
It  is  the  vaccinum  vitis  Idaea.  L.  [Cow  Berry.]  It  can  be  used  as 
the  common  cranberry,  but  is  inferior  to  it.  We  have  not  had 
it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  under  cultivation,  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  value.  The  High  Cranberry,  or  viburnum  opulus,  is  a 
handsome  shrub  rising  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  bearing 
an  acid  firuit  somewhat  lesembling  cranberries.    It  has  been 
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recommended  by  some  persons  as  a  good  substitute  for  the 
cranberry,  and  on  that  account  worth  cultivation,  but  we  have 
not  found  it  so,  the  fruit  is  very  acid  and  bitter,  containing  a 
large  oblong  nut.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  shrub  much  more 
ornamental  than  useful.  The  cranberry  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  any  good  soil,  not  absolutely  dry.  It  prefers  a 
moist  soil,  and  still  better  a  sandy  peat.  In  the  selection  of 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  we  should  choose  those 
growing  in  low  grounds,  near  the  upland,  in  preference  to  those 
found  in  wet,  mossy  meadows.  We  think  the  autumn  a  fa- 
vourable season  for  transplanting  the  cranberry,  as  they  can 
more  readily  be  taken  from  low  wet  lands.  In  removing  the 
plants,  it  is  best  to  take  up  a  sod  of  earth  with  them,  carefully 
picking  out  the  grass.  These  may  be  set  in  a  bed,  prepared 
like  one  for  strawberries,  in  rows  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  as  the  vines  extend  by  sending  out  runners,  they 
should  be  covered  with  earth  to  cause  them  to  take  root.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
The  plants  of  the  cranberry  under  cultivation,  need  protection 
in  winter.  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  they  always  receive  in 
their  wild  state  in  the  meadows,  by  the  overflowing  of  them 
by  water.  They  are  best  protected  by  covering  them  with  the 
boughs  of  some  evergreen  tree  or  shrub.  I  prefer  for  this  pur- 
pose the  prostrate  branches  of  the  juniper,  called  by  some  per- 
sons ground  hemlock.  When  this  cannot  be  obtained,  meadow 
hay,  sea  weed,  or  litter  may  be  used.  When  the  vines  are 
covered  with  the  boughs  of  some  evergreen  tree,  the  fruit  can 
be  kept  on  them  in  a  very  fresh  and  excellent  state,  during 
winter,  and  used  as  required.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  my  cranberries  the  past  season,  infested  by  an  insect  un- 
known to  me.  These,  resembling  a  worm  or  maggot,  were 
discovered  in  the  berries  when  about  half  grown,  eating  out  its 
pulp,  and  destroying,  I  should  think,  half  of  my  crop.  Sever- 
al of  the  cranberries  containing  worms  were  sent  to  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  W.  Harris,  the  distinguished  entomologist,  who,  in  reply, 
informed  me  that  he  found  the  insects  to  resemble  closely  the 
well  known  "  apple  worm"  and  adds,  the  question  of  their 
identity,  however,  can  be  settled  by  keeping  them,  till  they 
undergo  their  transformations. 
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la  closing  this  communication,  I  would  say  that  what  I  have 
written  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  has  come  under 
my  own  observation,  and  is  confined  to  garden  culture.  What 
the  cranberry  would  do,  with  its  delicate  fibrous  or  hairy  root, 
adapted  to  a  sandy  peat  or  a  sphagnous  bog,  when  transplanted 
to  a  dry  soil,  in  an  open  field,  with  nothing  to  protect  its  roots 
from  the  frosts  of  winter,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  na- 
tive plants,  found  growing  in  swampy  or  very  wet  land,  will 
have  noticed  that  many  plants  will  accommodate  themselves  to 
a  comparatively  dry  soil,  and  the  cranberry  may  be  one  of  those 
plants.  After  several  years  experience  in  the  garden  cultiu'e  of 
the  cranberry,  I  can  see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  complete 
success,  provided  the  same  care  and  skill  are  bestowed  upon  it, 
that  arc  rendered  to  a  bed  of  choice  and  tender  strawberries. 

SAML.  P.  FOWLER. 

Danvers,  Nov.  6,  1850. 
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The  Committee  visited  in  the  course  of  the  season,  the  sev- 
eral orchards  and  plantations  of  trees,  to  which  their  attention 
was  called,  viz  :  Dr.  Royal  A.  Merriam's,  Wm.  G.  Lake's  and 
Moses  PettingiPs,  in  Topsfield,  Francis  Dodge's  and  Lewis 
Allen's,  in  Danvers,  and  Amos  Gould's  in  Wenham,  and  others 
to  which  they  were  not  specially  invited. 

The  statements  of  the  several  claimants  will  best  explain  the 
particular  quality  of  the  orchards.  The  committee  will  add  a 
few  remarks  expressive  of  their  own  impressions.  But  two  par- 
cels of  pear  trees  were  presented  to  their  attention.  Mr.  Pet- 
tingil's  trees  were  set  in  1846,  immediately  after  the  premium 
was  ofifered.  Care  was  taken  by  him  to  obtain  trees  of  fine 
quality,  and  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  from  Mr.  Manning's 
nursery.  They  were  set  in  a  soil  admirably  adapted  to  their 
growth,  and  have  since  been  watched  with  the  best  attention. 
11 
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They  have  grown  remarkably  well,  nearly  all  the  trees  being 
now  thrifty,  and  in  bearing  condition.  In  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  trees,  an  orchard  of  peach  trees  has  been 
cultivated  at  the  same  time,  which  have  been  highly  produc- 
tive of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  that  we  have  met. 
The  committee  were  highly  gratified  with  the  success  of  Mr. 
Pettingil's  experiment,  and  can  with  confidence  refer  to  it,  as 
a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by  intelligent  culture 
of  this  kind  of  fruit.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties 
of  pears  presented  at  the  exhibition  of  fruits  in  Salem,  grew 
upon  these  trees,  that  have  been  set  within  the  last  five  years. 
The  committee  are  pleased  to  award  the  first  premium  of  ten 
dollars  to  Mr.  Pettingil. 

Dr.  Merriam  exhibited  to  the  committee  some  handsome 
pear  trees,  that  have  been  cultivated  with  much  care  and  at- 
tention. With  the  appearance  of  these  trees  they  were  well 
pleased.  The  committee  were  not  aware  that  the  number 
came  up  to  what  the  conditions  required,  until  they  read  his 
statement.  Not  being  aware  of  this  fact,  they  had  not  suppos- 
ed there  was  any  competition  in  the  claim  for  the  premiums 
ofiered  ;  under  this  state  of  facts,  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  award  any  premium  the  present  season.  When  the  trees 
are  more  fully  grown,  they  will  probably  be  more  likely  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  visiters. 

The  competition  for  the  premiums  offered  for  apple  trees  was 
greater,  there  being  four  distinct  claims.  The  trees  of  Amos 
Gould,  of  Wenham,  were  thought  by  the  committee  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  first  premium  of  ten  dollars.  They  have  been 
cultivated  for  three  years  past  with  marked  attention.  They 
were  selected  at  first  from  one  of  the  best  of  nurseries,  and  from 
the  best  trees  of  the  nursery.  These  are  facts,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  of  great  importance.  It  may  be,  after  a 
growth  of  ten  years,  ordinary  trees  at  first,  will  overtake  those 
that  were  more  promising ;  but  such  an  event  is  not  probable. 
Mr.  Gould's  trees  are  in  very  fine  condition,  and  are  a  good  il- 
lustration of  what  can  be  done  by  careful  attention. 

Lewis  Allen,  of  Danvers,  to  whom  is  awarded  the  second 
premium  of  eight  dollarS|  has  an  orchard  of  a  larger  number  of 
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trees,  which  have  been  cultivated  with  much  attention,  and 
are  now  in  good  condition.  They  have  not  been  set  out  so 
long  as  Mr.  Gould's,  and  have  not  a  character  so  firmly  estab- 
lished. Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  selected  the  Baldwin 
apple  only  for  their  orchards.  Although  this  apple  is  to  be  ad- 
mired for  its  many  superior  qualities,  still  there  are  other  good 
varieties,  and  we  should  prefer  to  have  several  kinds  at  com- 
mand. 

The  orchard  of  William  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  was  viewed 
by  some  of  the  committee.  A  part  of  his  trees  are  in  very  fine 
condition.  Had  it  not  been  that  others  viewed  were  deemed 
superior,  the  committee  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  giv- 
en him  a  higher  premium.  They  therefore  award  to  him  the 
third  premium  of  four  dollars.  Mr.  Lake  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  cultivation  of  trees  in  his  nurseries.  No  one  can 
complain  that  he  does  not  present  a  sufficient  variety  of  fruits. 
If  we  do  not  mistake,  he  exhibits  as  many  as  fifty  varieties  of 
apples,  of  his  own  raising. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield,  has  tsJcen  much  pains  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  orchard  of  about  two  hundred  trees.  He 
has  set  apart  an  ample  enclosure  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  good 
position.  Many  of  the  trees  are  growing  finely  and  promise 
well,  others  are  less  promising.  There  is  great  inequality  in 
their  appearance.  The  grand  mistake,  if  any  has  been  made, 
was  in  the  selection  of  his  trees  in  the  first  instance.  The 
contrast  between  Dr.  Merriam's  and  those  in  the  other  orchards 
viewed,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  care  and  liber. 
ality  in  the  first  selection  of  the  trees.  If  the  Doctor's  trees, 
five  years  hence,  shall  be  found  to  have  overtaken  in  their 
growth,  those  of  his  competitors,  then  the  committee  will 
cheerfully  admit  their  mistake  in  their  own  notions. 

Some  of  the  committee  were  anxious  that  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  offering 
premiums  for  the  introduction  of  some  new  variety  of  apple,  in- 
stead of  the  cultivation  of  those  now  most  esteemed.  Instance, 
if  any  one  could  bring  forward  a  new  apple,  that  would  compare 
with  the  Baldwin,  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  or  the  Hubbard- 
ston  nonesuch — all  of  which  have  originated  in  Massachusetts 
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we  believe  within  the  last  century, — he  would  be  a  public 
benefactor. 

The  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  cultivation  of  the  Bald- 
win apple,  are  well  illustrated  on  the  farm  of  Francis  Dodge, 
of  Danvers,  to  which  the  committee  were  invited,  and  by  whom 
they  have  been  favored  with  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  his 
orchard  the  present  year.  Mr.  Dodge's  trees,  about  forty-five 
in  number,  were  set  about  twenty  years  since,  in  a  field  of  sev- 
en acres,  by  the  wall,  thirty-five  feet  apart.  Ever  since,  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition,  and  every 
thing  has  been  done  to  promote  their  growth,  without  incurring 
any  unreasonable  expense.  The  present  year,  the  trees  have 
yielded  him  more  than  six  barrels  of  fair  apples  to  a  tree,  many 
of  which  sold  for  two  dollars  per  barrel.  The  value  of  their 
produce,  exclusive  of  the  labor  of  gathering  and  taking  to  the 
market,  cannot  be  estimated  less  than  three  hundred  dollars. 
At  most  these  trees  cannot  be  estimated  to  occupy  more  than 
one  acre  of  land.  In  what  way  can  a  farmer  apply  his  acres 
to  a  better  purpose  ?  At  the  same  time  he  brings  money  to 
himself,  he  carries  health  and  comfort  to  all  who  are  furnished 
with  his  apples  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  other 
products,  especially  those  that  pass  through  the  distillery. 

The  extraordinary  produce  of  the  Baldwin  apple  the  present 
season  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Universally  have  these 
trees  borne  a  full  crop.  We  have  known  single  trees,  not  over 
thirty  years  old,  to  yield  fourteen  barrels,  and  three  trees  to- 
gether to  yield  forty  barrels.  We  know  one  young  orchard, 
where  the  proprietor  picked  with  his  own  hands  forty  barrels 
in  one  day. 

We  forbear  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  as  they 
may  be  thought  not  entirely  within  our  province,  nevertheless, 
if  we  could  convince  our  farmers  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
them  and  their  families,  from  more  assiduous  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  good  fruit,  we  think  a  good  service  would  be  ac- 
complished. A.  T.  NEWHALL, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee.* 

Salem,  Nov.  15,  1850. 

*  A.  T.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  J.  W.  Proctor  and  Benj.  Porter,  of  Danvers, 
•Toshaa  H.  Ordway,  of  West  Newbury,  Eph.  Wood,  of  Salem. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  committee  were  instructed  by  the  Trustees  to  take  in- 
to consideration  the  theory,  that  tlie  "chance  of  life  in  a  scion 
is  affected  by  the  chance  of  life  in  the  original  seedling  which 
began  the  species."     It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  distinct- 
ly asserted  in  the  address  before  the  Society  in  1849,  that  "  we 
cannot  prolong  the  existence  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  by 
engrafting  from  old  to  young  trees,  beyond  the  natural  life  of 
the  original  tree,  or  the  time  it   would  cease  to  bear  fruit  by 
old  age,  if  living."     Doubts  having  been  entertained  by  some, 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  fair 
subject  for  inquiry.     For  if  it  be  true,  then  before  we  begin  to 
cultivate  particular  kinds  of  fruit,  however  superior  they  may 
be,  we  must  inquire  not  only  into  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but 
as  to  the  time  when  it  first  came  into  being.     It  being  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  age  of  the  apple  tree  is  about  two  hun- 
dred years— our  oldest  Iruits  will  have  to  give  place  to  those  of 
later  origin.     The  experience  on  our  own  shores  is  too  limited 
to  furnish  facts  to  answer  this  inquiry  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
On  looking  into  English  books  we  find  one  of  their  most 
celebrated  apples,  the  Golden  Pippin,  spoken  of  by  Evelyn  as 
early  as  1660,  as  being  greatly  admired  and  much  cultivated. 
It  has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  the  fruit  now  passing  under 
this  name,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  stock.     It  may 
have  come  from  seedlings,  so  like  the  original,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  distinguished.     This  is  possible,  though  not 
probable.     Human  life  is  too  short,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
same  individual  to  be  applicable  to  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  any  particular  variety.     The  culture  of  trees,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  has  not  been  so  scientifically  and  systematically 
pursued,  as  to  warrant  confident  assertion  on  the  subject. 

The  Newtown  Pippin,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  American  apples,  has  been  known  and  culti- 
vated for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  least.  The  original 
stock  has  been  dead  fifty  years  or  more.  But  still  this  variety 
is  now  cultivated  as  extensively  as  ever,  without  any  indica- 
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tions  of  old  age.  If  three  fourths  of  its  period  is  past  and 
gone,  might  we  not  expect  some  indications  of  approaching 
decay  ? 

The  Baldwin,  the  most  popular  and  most  valuable  of  all  our 
Massachusetts  apples,  has  now  been  known  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  Never  was  it  in  more  vigorous  condition  than 
the  present  season, — yielding  more  than  all  other  sorts  com- 
bined. Whether  the  original  tree,  that  was  marked  bt  the 
WOODPECKER,  at  Wilmiugtou,  County  of  Middlesex,  and  taken 
into  the  care  of  Gol.  Baldwin,  is  still  living,  we  are  not  advis- 
ed ;  but  if  it  be  not,  and  has  already  gone  down  fully  ripe,  if 
this  theory  be  true,  it  is  important  to  cultivators  to  be  distinct- 
ly informed,  before  they  set  out  trees,  whose  days  are  number- 
ed. When  we  took  our  pen  in  hand,  we  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject,  but  the  more  we  in- 
vestigate, the  less  confident  are  our  impressions.*  We  will 
not  presume  to  deny  the  assertion  of  our  Chairman,  who 
brought  it  forward,  nor  can  we  yield  entire  assent  to  the  theo- 
ry. In  considering  the  causes  of  the  decline,  or  running  out, 
of  particular  kinds  of  fruit,  the  exhaustion  of  the  fruit  bearing 

♦  The  oldest  fruit  tree  we  have  ever  seen,  and  probably  the  oldest  to  be 
foQnd  in  New  England,  whose  history  can  be  authentically  traced,  is  the  En- 
dicott  Pear  Tree,  (so  called,)  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  one  of  the  committee. 
It  can  be  certainly  traced  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Many  others  were 
then  set,  in  what  was  called  the  orchard,  all  of  which  are  now  gone.  On  the 
same  farm,  there  are  now  many  trees,  bearing  what  is  called  the  Endicott  ap- 
ple, probably  produced  by  scions  taken  from  the  same  orchard.  The  history  of 
the  apple  trees  is  less  certainly  known  than  the  pear  tree.  Eighty  years  since 
the  pear  tree  is  remembered  to  have  been  quite  large  and  productive.  An 
accident  then  happened  to  a  boy,  who  fell  from  its  upper  branches  to  the  ground, 
who  sixty  ytars  afterwards,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  adventure  with 
much  sensibility.  This  pear  tree  has  made  wood  the  present  season,  on  its 
principal  branches,  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  These  scions  have  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  appearance,  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  those,  who  believe  the  varie- 
ty can  be  prolonged  another  hundred  years,  to  test  the  experiment ;  as  did  the 
philosopher,  who  having  heard  that  a  crow  would  live  a  hundred  years,  bought 
one  to  try  the  experiment 

Apples  were  exhibited  at  the  show  in  Salem,  this  year,  that  grew  on  a  tree 
in  Marshfieldy  Plymouth  County,  said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  Mr  and  sound.  They  were  too  hard  to  be  tasted.  Pears  were 
exhibited  that  grew  on  a  tree  in  Salem  two  hundred  and  ten  years  old. 
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qualities  in  the  soil,  is  to  be  regarded.  From  our  earliest  years, 
we  have  heard  the  remark,  that  a  young  orchard  will  not 
flourish  well,  where  an  old  orchard  has  been.  Such  sayings 
do  not  become  common,  without  some  foundation, — although 
those  who  use  them  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Perhaps,  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  be 
the  soil  and  not  the  fruit,  that  declines.  Still  we  think  there 
are  cases,  in  which  decline  is  peculiar  to,  or  inherent  in,  the 
particular  variety.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  Nourse  Sweet- 
ing, so  distinctly  recollected  by  the  chairman  in  his  youth. 
Calling  to  mind  the  recollection  of  many  varieties  of  ap- 
ples that  were  cultivated  and  much  esteemed  in  our  youth, 
which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  at  first  thought,  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  theory.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  such  certain 
data  respecting  them,  as  will  warant  definite  conclusions.  Mr. 
Newhall  showed  the  committee  trees  on  his  own  farm,  that 
were  grafted  sixty  years  since  under  his  own  observation,  sci- 
ons from  which  he  has  attempted  to  propagate,  without  suc- 
cess, from  which  experiments  he  has  confidence  in  his  views, 
which  are  distinctly  expressed  in  his  letter  hereunto  annexed. 
For  the  Committee.  J.  W.  PROCTOR. 

Danvers,  Nov.  20,  1860. 


ASA  T.  NEWHALL'S  LETTER. 
To  J.  W.  Proctor. 

Dear  Sir, — Upon  the  subject  of  decay  by  old  age,  and  final 
extinction  of  varieties  of  the  apple,  and  the  necessity  of  raising 
new  varieties  from  the  seed,  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have 
already  said.  But,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  and  de- 
sirous as  I  am  that  the  subject  should  be  fully  investigated,  that 
we  may  arrive  at  such  conclusion  as  may  in  some  measure  assist 
orchardists  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  ensure  longevity  to  their 
orchards,  I  will  state  something  of  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion I  have  had  the  past  year. 

I  have  carefully  noticed  the  different  varieties  of  soil  and 
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culture  upon  which  the  trees  stand,  on  which  I  have  engrafted 
old  varieties  of  the  apple,  and  I  find  that  the  same  kinds  of 
fruit  bear  the  same  marks  of  old  age,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantage some  of  them  have  had  of  soil  and  culture.  Most  of 
the  stocks  on  which  these  old  kinds  are  now  growing,  or  rath- 
er decaying,  appear  to  be  vigorous,  and  in  many  instances  to 
send  out  new  shoots,  but  unless  a  new  top  can  be  grown  from 
the  trunk,  it  must  finally  expire,  as  does  man  in  youth,  or  mid- 
dle age,  by  diseased  lungs,  when  all  other  parts  of  the  system 
are  perfect. 

The  seed  for  a  nursery  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  grafted 
fruit,  but  from  a  seedling,  that  has  arrived  at  maturity,  or  to  a 
state  of  strength  and  vigor,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature, — for  the  progeny  of  early  youth  or  old  age  are 
inferior  to  the  productions  of  middle  age. 

That  our  orchards  are  deteriorating  very  fast,  in  consequence 
of  our  anxiety  to  obtain  an  early  harvest  of  fruit,  by  budding 
or  engrafting,  must  be  apparent ;  in  consequence  of  which  our 
orchards  bear  the  marks  of  premature  old  age,  and  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  alternative,  but  to  raise  new  varieties  from  the 
seed. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  oflTering  large 
premiums  for  new  varieties  of  seedlings.  If  one  thousand  dol- 
lars were  ofiered  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  kinds,  to  be  paid  in  ten 
or  twelve  years  hence,  that  should  be  equal  or  nearly  so  to  the 
same  number  of  the  best  kinds  we  now  have,  I  would  be  bound 
to  pay  the  premiums,  if  I  might  have  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  buds  or  grafts  of  those  trees  for  ten  years. 
November  16,  1860. 


AMOS  GOULD'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  seventy-nine  apple  trees,  set  out  on  nijr 

premises  three  years  ago  this  fall ;  seventy-three  of  the  trees 

being  in  one  enclosure,  and  the  other  six  in  an  adjoining  lot. 

They  were  procured  all  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  of  which 
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are  Baldwins,  from  tlie  nursery  of  Allen  W.  Dodge,  in  Hamil- 
toD,  grown  on  light  i^oil,  and  not  forced  by  high  enlture.  When 
transplanted,  they  were  two  years  old  from  the  bud,  and  con- 
sequently are  now  five  years  frorar  the  bud.  A  part  of  them 
were  set  in  land  that  had  been  cultivated  two  years,  and  a  part 
on  land  broken  up  that  falL  This  last  named  land  has  been 
kept  under  cultivation  to  the  present  time,  and  the  trees  upon 
it  have  made  a  much  better  growth  than  those  upon  the  other 
land,  which  was  laid  down  to  grass  the  following  spring,  al- 
though it  was  dug  round  the  trees  the  two  seasons  after.  All 
of  the  land  was  this  year  ploughed  and  planted,  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trees,  so  well  convinced  am  I  that  in  this 
way  the  thrift  of  trees  is  best  promoted. 

The  trees  were  set  out  with  the  utmost  care,  occupying  two 
men  for  two  days,  the  holes  having  been  dug  previously.  About 
three  pecks  of  compost  manure  were  placed  round  the  trees  af- 
ter being  set,  and  the  same  quantity  has  been  applied  each  fall 
since.  Elarly  in  the  spring  this  manure  has  been  dug  in,  and 
about  a  pint  of  air  slacked  lime  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  near  the  tree.  In  June  I  have  applied  about  a  quart  of 
ashes  near  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  to  prevent  the  depredatic»is 
of  the  borer,  which  I  think  has  been  effectual.  I  have  also, 
early  in  June  of  each  year,  washed  the  trees  with  a  composi- 
tion of  about  equal  parts  of  lime,  clay  and  cow  manure,  well 
worked  together,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  the  trees  smooth 
and  free  from  moss  and  insects.  This  annual  washing  I  have 
practised  for  some  years,,  and  shall  continue  to  practise,  as  long 
as  I  own  a  tree — its  beneficial  effects  being  to  me  so  apparent. 

Wenham,  Oct  7,  1850. 


LEWIS  ALLEN'S  STATEMENT. 
My  orchard  of  young  apple  trees  contains  two  hundred  Bald- 
wins, one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  in  one  enclosiure,  the  re- 
mainder in  a  lot  adjoining,  with  other  varieties.     One  hundred 
of  these  trees  were  set  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  other  hundred 
12 
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were  set  in  the  spring  of  1849.  They  were  selected  from  sev- 
eral nurseries,  always  taking  care  to  get  trees  about  the  same 
size,  and  the  fairest  in  appearance.  They  were  generally  two 
or  three  years  from  the  bud.  At  the  time  of  setting,  holes 
were  dug  four  feet  square,  the  top  soil  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
the  sub  soil  on  another ;  the  hole  was  then  partially  filled  with 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  the  tree  was  then  inserted,  and 
filled  about  with  soil,  and  the  sub  soil  taken  out  was  spread 
around.  No  other  manure  was  applied  to  the  trees,  except  the 
general  dressing  upon  the  ground.  The  trees  were  set  about 
thirty-three  feet  apart  each  way,  covering  about  two  acres. 

The  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  previous  to  the  year  1844, 
it  had  been  a  common  pasture,  when  it  was  ploughed  to  kill 
the  wood-wax,  with  which  it  was  fully  covered.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  under  cultivation  with  the  various  kinds  of 
hoed  crops,  except  that  one  part  of  the  lot  was  sowed  with 
barley  the  last  season.  Where  the  barley  grew,  the  trees  did 
not  grow.  I  am  satisfied  the  crop  opearted  unfavorably  upon 
the  trees.  Eleven  of  the  trees  among  the  barley  died ;  I  have 
supplied  their  places  with  others. 

Most  of  the  trees  have  made  a  handsome  growth  of  wood, 
and  now  have  a  smooth  bark,  and  a  healthy,  vigorous  appear- 
ance. I  consider  them  fairly  rooted,  and  with  the  ground  fairly 
manured,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
in  condition  to  well  reward  all  expense  of  cultivation  and  use  of 
land.  I  did  not  think  of  asking  your  attention  to  these  trees 
the  present  season,  until  requested  to  do  so. 

Danvers,  Oct.  15,  1850. 


WILLIAM  G.  LAKE'S  STATEMENT. 
My  orchard,  oflfered  for  your  consideration,  consists  of  seven 
hundred  apple  trees,  standing  upon  about  seven  acres  of  land. 
They  were  all  set  out  in  the  years  of  1848,  '49  and  '50,  about 
an  equal  number  each  year.  They  were  all  two  years  upon 
the  bud  when  set,  and  the  most  unsaleable  trees  in  my  nurse- 
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ry,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  which 
were  as  good  as  any  in  my  nursery  at  that  time.  The  ground 
has  been  ploughed  and  planted  each  year.  The  other  orchard 
contains  eighty  trees,  set  out  in  the  fall  of  1844 ;  two  shovels 
full  of  manure  was  applied  to  each  tree  in  the  fall. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  fruit : — For  winter— North- 
em  Spy,  Lady  Sweeting,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Roxbury  Rus- 
sett,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet.  For  fall— Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Pall  Harvey,  Kilham  Hill,  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Aunt  Han- 
nah, Minister,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Luscomb,  Alexander,  Dutch 
Codlin,  Maiden's  Blush, — ^with  several  other  kinds  of  new  fruit, 
which  I  have  not  fairly  tested. 

Topsfield,  Oct.  9,  1850. 


MOSES  PETTINGIL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  the  Society's  premium,  my  orchard  of  Pfear  trees, 
which  consists  of  thirty-six  trees,  set  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  a  strong,  dark  loam,  with  a 
clayey  sub  soil.  It  had  been  cultivated  for  two  years,  and  was 
in  a  good  state  for  transplanting.  The  varieties  are  as  follows: 
Seckel,  Beurre  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis,  St.  Ghislain,  Summer  Franc 
Real,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Pope's  Russet,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, and  Pound  Pear.  In  the  spring  of  1846  I  dug  the  holes 
for  the  trees,  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet  apart.  I  made  them 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  four  feet  broad,  and  mixed  with 
the  soil  some  manure  to  each  hole.  I  then  set  out  the  trees ; 
they  all  lived,  and  made  wood  the  first  year  from  four  to  twelve 
inches.  In  the  autumn  of  1846,  '47  and  48, 1  put  around  them 
half  a  bushel  of  bam  manure  to  each  tree,  and  in  1849  I  ma- 
nured with  muscle  mud,  and  in  the  spring  of  each  year  I  dug 
the  manure  into  the  ground.  The  trees  have  made  good 
growth,  and  the  present  season  from  twelve  to  forty  inches. 

In  1846  I  planted  the  land  with  a  peach  nursery,  and  raised 
a  good  crop  of  trees  that  I  have  sold,  leaving  seventy  as  stand- 
ards, from  which  I  have  received  a  good  crop  of  firuit  the  past 
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two  years.    I  think  they  are  a  protectioa  to  the  pear  trees. 
Of  the  diseases  of  the  pear  tree  I  have  had  but  little  know- 
ledge ;  I  have  experienced  the  frozen  sap  blight,  but  as  for  a 
remedy,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  propose  one. 
Topsfield,  Oct.  16,  1850. 


ROYAL  A.  MERRIA]irS  STATEMENT. 

The  orchard  of  young  fruit  trees  which  I  oflTer  for  premium, 
was  set  out  in  1848,  this  being  the  third  year  from  planting 
out,  the  fifth  from  the  bud,  and  the  seventh  from  the  seed. 
The  lot  of  ground  contains  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  stone  wall,  the  borders  having  older  trees,  which 
by  grafting,  have  been  renovated,  four  years  since.  Nothing 
is  allowed  to  feed  upon  it ;  it  has  been  improved  as  mowing 
and  tillage  land  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  has  a  southwesterly  as- 
pect of  a  hill  side,  the  soil  a  deep  black  loam,  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  wall  stones  on  the  surface. 

Two  hundred  young  trees  stand  on  about  two  acres  ;  half 
from  Lake's  nursery,  (not  the  largest  growth,)  and  the  other 
half  were  natural  trees,  planted  but  not  worked,  all  of  the  same 
age.  The  natural  trees  were  grafted  last  June  ;  the  whole  in 
the  lot  intended  for  the  Baldwin  apple,  excepting  some  failures, 
which  have  been  supplied  with  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  As  I  intend  not  to  admit  any  feeding 
off  the  ground,  I  have  allowed  the  trees  to  branch  out  low. 

The  ground  was  prepared,  by  ploughing,  in  the  autumn  of 
1847,  in  strips  of  five  furrows  twenty-two  feet  apart,  and  the  trees 
stand  in  these  strips,  about  the  same  distance  apart.  A  square 
of  four  to  five  feet  was  dug  the  next  spring,  one  foot  deep  and 
taken  out,  and  six  inches  more  loosened  up  in  the  sub  soil. 
One  bushel  of  pulverized  meadow  muck  was  put  into  the  pit 
mixed  with  the  top  soil,  and  the  tree  placed  in  the  hole  with 
the  roots  nicely  spread  out  and  covered,  adding  about  two 
shovels  of  straw  manure  near  the  surface,  and  covering  lightly 
with  the  remaining  sub  soil.  The  ground,  from  four  to  six 
feet' square  about  the  tree,  has  been  cultivated  and  kept  free 
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from  grass  or  weeds,  hoeing  three  tunes  a  ye;ir.  Since  plant- 
ing out  in  1848,  the  trees  have  been  manured  once  by  about 
two  shovels  of  well  rotted  manure  to  each  tree. 

My  object  in  using  unworked  trees  for  a  part  of  the  ground, 
is  an  experiment.  It  has  been  advanced  by  some  pomologists, 
that  the  tap  root  was  necessary  for  the  perfection  and  longevi- 
ty of  the  tree.  Although  we  could  not  get  the  whole  of  this 
root,  we  were  able  to  get  from  one  to  two  feet  of  it.  The 
seeds  of  these  natural  trees  were  planted  in  earth  that  had  been 
moved,  (the  bank  of  the  turnpike,)  and  the  tap  root  had  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  into  the  bank,  with  few 
lateral  fibres,  and  after  transplanting,  in  removing  some  ordi- 
nary trees,  I  found  that  the  lower  end  of  the  tap  had  started 
again  downwards. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  fruit  will  be  taken  from  these 
trees  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years;  the  natural  trees  may 
be  some  later,  but  I  think  not  much.  The  grafter,  who  has 
made  grafting  and  pruning  his  business  for  fifteen  years,  and 
who  has  laid  up  many  good  ideas  upon  the  working  of  trees, 
thought  he  should  be  as  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  the  natu- 
ral as  the  nursery  trees. 

Some  Pear  trees,  set  out  and  grafted  since  1846,  about  thir- 
ty in  number,  are  likewise  presented  to  your  notice  for  premi- 
um. These  trees  were  taken  from  the  forest,  in  a  perfectly 
wild  state,  of  different  sizes  and  ages.  They  were  trimmed 
root  and  branch  of  all  their  superfluous  wood,  viz.  roots  that 
were  injured,  and  very  long  roots  shortened,  and  were  careful- 
ly set  in  a  garden  soil  and  cultivated  with  the  garden,  and  gen- 
erally grafted  the  second  year  after  transplanting.  They  are 
now  far  in  advance  of  nursery  trees  which  I  set  out  in  1844  in 
the  same  soil.  They  were  of  different  sizes,  several  being  ten 
feet  high,  and  all  promising.  They  were  set  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  apart,  in  a  part  of  my  garden  where  formerly  was  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  Several  of  them  the  present  season  have 
made  from  two  to  three  feet  of  wood,  none  less  than  one  foot. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  committee,  when  viewing 
the  trees,  that  the  ground  was  very  suitable  for  trees.  Whether 
the  ferruginous  ingredients  of  the  soil,  or  the  charcoal,  (which 
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was  mostly  used  in  the  days  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,)  have 
any  special  influence,  may  be  a  question  of  some  importance, 
or  whether  the  removal  from  an  uncultivated  to  a  cultivated 
soil,  has  had  a  favorable  effect,  I  will  leave  for  the  more  skill- 
ed to  determine. 

Topsfield,  Sept.  1850. 


FRANCTS  DODGE'S  STATEME>rT. 

I  oflfer  for  your  inspection  forty-three  Baldwin  apple  trees, 
enclosed  in  one  field  containing  between  seven  and  eight  acres, 
on  my  farm  in  Danvers,  being  part  of  a  row  around  the  whole 
field,  and  all  the  bearing  ones  excepting  four  Kilham  Hill  trees. 
They  are  thirty-five  feet  apart,  and  twelve  feet  from  the  wall. 
The  other  trees  in  the  row  are  younger,  and  have  been  set  to 
fill  vacancies  at  various  times  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
field  on  which  the  trees  stand  is  ivhat  might  be  termed  a  run, 
and  was  cleared  twenty-three  years  ago.  There  is  a  covered 
drain  in  the  field,  running  the  entire  length,  about  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  ground  rising  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  ground  also 
rises  from  both  ends,  making  the  highest  point  of  land  about 
midway  of  the  piece,  the  water  running  from  the  centre  to  both 
ends  of  the  field  all  the  year.  The  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  drain  is  of  a  loamy  character,  that  on  the  north  is  rocky, 
wetter,  and  more  inclined  to  clay.  The  trees  have  done  the 
best  on  the  north  side,  and  the  fruit  has  been  larger.  The 
trees  were  set  in  the  fall  of  1828,  and  the  land  laid  down  the 
following  spring.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vation previous  to  1840,  as  the  field  was  not  in  my  possession 
until  that  time. 

That  spring  they  were  pruned,  and  have  been  every  succes- 
sive spring  since.  In  pruning  them  we  have  endeavored  to 
keep  a  well  balanced  head,  cutting  off  all  riJers  and  suckers. 
In  the  spring  of  1843  the  land  under  the  trees  was  ploughed  as 
far  as  the  longest  limb  extended,  and  has  been  ploughed  both 
fall  and  spring  ever  since,  putting  on  a  coat  of  manure  of  about 
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five  cords  to  the  acre  ia  the  spring,  and  ploughing  in  immedi- 
ately, being  careful  at  each  time  of  ploughing  not  to  injure  the 
roots.  The  two  first  years  I  planted  the  ground  with  hoed 
crops,  but  since  that  time  the  ground  has  been  sown  with  some 
small  grain  in  the  bearing  years,  and  planted  with  hoed  crops 
every  other  year.  By  this  method  the  windfalls  are  kept  from 
the  ground,  and  the  apples  are  not  so  liable  to  bruise  from  fall- 
ing. For  the  last  ten  years  the  trees  have  been  scraped  and 
washed  with  potash  water  or  strong  soap  suds,  every  other 
year.  The  crop  of  fruit  has  been  as  follows : — ^In  1840  and  '42 
there  were  a  dozen  barrels  each  year ;  in  1844  there  were  fifty 
barrels  of  picked  apples ;  in  1846  one  hundred  barrels ;  in  1848 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  picked,  and  thirty-five  of 
good  windfalls  that  brought  in  market  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  barrel,  also  a  large  quantity  of  poor  apples 
that  were  sold  for  cider  apples.  The  apples  that  year  in  this 
county  were  unusually  wormy.  This  year  there  were  two 
handred  and  sixty-seven  barrels  of  picked  apples^  and  thirty 
barrels  of  good  windfalls. 
Danvers,  Nov.  7,  1850. 


JOSHUA  H.  ORDAVAY'S  LETTER. 

The  ibllowing  letter,  that  came  to  hand  after  the  report  was  sent  to  press,  is 
deemed  sufficiently  yaluable  to  be  pnblished  entire. 

West  Newbury,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
J.  W.  Proctor,  Es«t. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Yours  of  the  16th  inst.  is  before  me.  You  right- 
ly understood  my  suggestion,  at  Salem,  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  new  varieties  of  fruit.  They  should  be  raised 
from  the  seed  of  fruit, — ^not  from  highly  cultivated  kinds, — ^but 
from  nature's  healthy  seedling  trees. 

I  can  see  no  special  benefit  to  accrue,  from  continuing  jHrem- 
iums  for  pear  or  apple  orchards,  that  are  already  set  out  with 
existing  old  varieties.  They  will  grow  just  as  well  without 
aid  from  the  Society,  as  with. 
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I  am  aware  that  most  pomologists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
trees  may  be  propagated  indefinitely  by  budding  or  grafting, 
and  without  examination  have  adopted  that  theory,  and  thus 
foreign  varieties  have  been  extensively  cultivated,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  new  varieties  of  our  own. 

Nature  has  fixed  laws,  is  ever  true  to  them,  and  cannot  be 
crowded  off  the  track.  If  this  theory  is  the  law  of  nature,  all 
existing  varieties  of  fruit  must  in  their  own  time  cease  to  ex- 
ist. You  will  then  unclerstand  why  I  consider  it  of  so  much 
importance  to  endeavor  to  introduce  new  and  improved  varieties. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pear  has  been  cultivated  so  long  by 
suckers,  from  old  trees,  that  it  may  possibly  become  extinct. 
The  old  trees  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  cannot  transmit  life 
to  their  seed.  This  seems  to  me  the  reason  why  we  have  so 
many  failures  in  pear  seedlings.  I  seldom  see  a  yoimg  pear 
tree,  they  are  little  old  ones,  just  ready  to  die. 

You  will  make  such  use  of  these  hasty  suggestions,  as  you 
deem  best  calculated  to  advance  the  culture  of  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  fruits. 

Respectfully  yours.  JOSHUA  H.  ORDWAY. 


ON  FRUIT. 

The  Committeee  Report,  that  the  exhibition  of  Fruits  was 
this  year  united  with  that  of  the  Essex  Institute,  under  whose 
judicious  direction  the  arrangements  for  the  display  were  made, 
and  an  unusually  satisfactory  exhibition  secmred.  The  com- 
mittee feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  this  show  has  not  only 
been  superior  to  any  previously  made  by  the  Society,  but  that 
it  has  been  fully  equal  to,  if  it  has  not  surpassed  all  similar  ex- 
hibitions in  the  State  ;  this  comparison  particularly  applies  to 
the  show  of  Pears.  Without  further  remark,  we  proceed  in 
behalf  of  this  society  to  award  the  usual  gratuities. 

To  Robert  Manning,  W.  G.  Lake,  Charles  F.  Putnam,  Mo- 
ses Pettingil,  and  J.  M.  Ives,  two  dollars  each.  John  C.  Lee, 
three  dollars.  Ephraim  Brown,  John  F.  Allen,  Ephraim  Emer- 
ton,  and  J.  S.  Cabot,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.     To  Andrew 
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Lackey,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  To  8.  Driver,  James 
Upton,  Augustus  D.  Rogers,  James  Eustis,  and  Ephraim  Woods, 
one  dollar  each.  To  David  Roberts,  John  Bertram,  N.  B. 
Mansfield,  E.  R.  Mudge,  and  Samuel  0.  Pitman,  seventy-five 
cents  each.  To  J.  H.  Nichols,  Wm.  Stearns,  Winthrop  Sargent, 
B.  H.  Silsbee,  W.  D.  Pickman,  and  George  W.  Gage,  fifty 
cents  each.  To  J.  H.  Phippen,  Geo.  Andrews,  Ezra  Dodge,  An- 
drew Dodge,  W.  C.  Barton,  Samuel  Kemp,  John  Pratt,  Wm. 
Sawyer,  John  K.  Poor,  Aug.  T.  Wellman,  Henry  Wheatland, 
J.  A.  Goldthwait,  Samuel  Sawyer,  M.  L.  Atkinson,  F.  W.  Tut- 
tle,  Thomas  Dixsou,  Rufus  Slocum,  Samuel  T.  Huse,  and  N. 
B.  Perkins,  twenty-five  cents  each. 

The  committee  of  the  Essex  Institute  have  prepared  a  de- 
tailed report  or  catalogue  of  the  fruit  shown,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Transactions.  The  Society,  by  a  vote  of  its  Trustees, 
requested  your  committee  to  select  from  this  catalogue  a  list  of 
such  varieties  of  Pears  which  in  their  judgment  are  the  most 
desirable  for  general  culture,  to  be  appended  to  this  report. 
Having  prepared  a  list  of  twenty-five  varieties,  all  of  which 
have  already  been  well  tested  in  this  vicinity,  they  submit 
them  to  the  Society.     Viz : 

Summer  Pears — Rostiezer,  a  German  variety,  of  the  size 
and  flavor  of  the  Seckel ;  Bloodgood,  fine  native  fruit,  requir- 
ing a  warm  and  rather  dry  soil. 

Autumn  Pears — Harvard,  (native  fruit;  Dix,  (do.);  Seckel,  . 
(do.);  Heathcote,  (do.);  Fulton,  (do.)  a  great  and  constant 
bearer;  Lawrence,  (do.);  BeurreBosc;  Flemish  Beauty ;  Ur- 
baniste  ;  Bonne  Louise  de  Jersey,  good  bearer  upon  the  Pear 
stock,  finer  upon  the  Quince.  The  above  require  a  strong, 
rich  and  tenacious  soil,  particularly  the  Dix  and  Heathcote ; 
Bartlett ;  Andrews,  (native  fruit) ;  Buffum,  (do.) ;  Golden 
Beurre  of  Bilboa ;  Belle  Lucrative;  Gushing,  (native);  Long 
Green  ;  Paradise  of  Autiunn.  These  sorts  flourish  well  on  a 
light  soil  well  manured,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  of  a  higher 
flavor  than  when  grown  upon  a  strong  clay  or  retentive  loam. 

Winter  Eating  Pears — Winter  Nelis,  this  is  decidedly  the 
finest  early  winter  pear  known  to  us  ;  Lewis,  a  native  fruit  of 
fine  flavor,  and  the  tree  bears  annually  a  good  crop. 
13 
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Cooking  Pears — Vicar  of  Winkfield,  a  fine  large  fruit  of  sec- 
ond quality  for  eating,  but  still  one  of  the  most  profitable  pears 
for  market, — it  is  a  good  bearer  upon  the  quince  or  pear  stock, 
the  fruit  is  larger  when  grown  upon  a  strong,  rich  and  rather 
moist  soil ;  Catillac  ;  Black  Pear  of  Worcester. 

The  Winter  Nelis  and  Seckel  fruit  finely  when  grafted  upon 
the  tops  of  large  pear  trees.  The  Dix  and  Harvard  are  a  long 
time  in  coming  into  a  bearing  state  when  budded  upon  young 
stocks ;  we  should  recomend  these  varieties  to  be  placed  upon 
old  and  well  established  thrifty  stocks. 

.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  newly  imported  varieties 
of  pears  are  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  many  of  the  new  sorts  sent 
here  from  Europe  as  fruit  of  the  first  order,  when  brought  into 
bearing  here  have  proved  worthless,  although  many  of  them 
were  beautiful  in  appearance. 

For  the  Committee.  JOHN  M.  IVES. 


ON  GRAIN  CROPS. 

There  was  but  one  application  for  the  premium  on  Wheat, 
that  of  Henry  Poor,  of  North  Andover,  he  having  raised  twen- 
ty-five and  a  half  bushels  of  white  flint  winter  wheat  upon  one 
acre  of  land.  The  committee  award  to  him  the  premium  of 
eight  dollars. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Poor,  and  others  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  for  a  few  years  past,  in  growing  wheat,  leads  us  to  think 
that  winter  wheat  may  again  become  an  important  crop  for  us 
to  raise.  Why  it  is  that  wheat  and  rye  do  not  blight  so  much 
now  as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  we  cannot  tell.  We  have 
seen  the  lofty  Button  wood  tree  wither  and  die  without  any  ap- 
parent cause ;  the  potato,  until  within  a  few  years  one  of  our 
surest  crops,  has  now  become  uncertain, — and  we  know  not 
why.  We  can  only  say  that  in  the  blight  and  decay  of  our 
crops  we  can  see  the  efiects  produced,  while  the  cause  remains 
as  yet  invisible  to  human  eyes,  and  inscrutable  to  human  sci- 
ence.   If,  upon  farther  trial,  it  is  found  that  wheat  does  not 
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blight  as  it  did  in  former  years,  we  think  it  will  be  well  for  the 
farmers  of  this  county  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  this  crop. 

There  were  two  claimants  for  the  premium  on  Rye,  viz : 
Adino  Page,  on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers,  and  John  S.  Hub* 
bard,  on  the  town  farm  in  Newbury.  Mr.  Hubbard  raised  on 
one  acre  thirty-two  and  a  half  bushels  of  rye.  Mr.  Page  rais- 
ed on  four  acres  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels,  making 
thirty-three  and  three-fourths  bushels  per  acre.  The  commit- 
tee award  to  Mr.  Page  the  premium  of  eight  dollars.  Prom 
this  experiment  we  see  that  when  a  liberal  dressing  of  compost 
manure  is  applied  to  poor  and  gravelly  soils,  a  good  crop  of  rye 
may  be  obtained  from  them ;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  winter 
killed  on  such  soils  as  upon  a  strong  and  clayey  soil,  and  it  usu- 
ally ripens  before  the  dry  weather  affects  it.  The  high  price 
which  the  straw  sells  for  in  some  markets,  adds  much  to  its 
value. 

There  was  but  one  entry  for  the  premium  on  Indian  Com, 
that  of  Joshua  Poss,  of  Byfield.  This  crop  was  not  so  large 
as  has  often  been  raised  in  this  county,  but  the  committee  think 
if  the  season  had  been  favourable  for  the  growth  of  corn,  this 
would  have  been  as  large  as  any  to  which  the  Society's  prem- 
ium was  ever  awarded.  The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
by  planting  in  rows  but  one  way,  and  making  the  hills  but 
a  little  distance  apart  the  other  way,  more  corn  can  be  raised 
on  an  acre  than  when  it  is  put  in  rows  each  way  far  enough 
apart  to  use  the  cultivator.  But  before  recommending  this 
mode  of  planting,  they  would  advise  all  to  count  the  extra  cost 
of  hoeing.  The  committee  award  to  Mr.  Foss  the  premium  of 
eight  dollars,  WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 

Danvers,  Nov.  16,  1860. 


HENRY  POOR'S  STATEMENT. 
The  specimens  of  winter  wheat  are  the  growth  and  product 
of  my  farm  the  present  year.     The  sample  of  white  flint  I  pre- 
sent for  premium,  having  obtained  twenty-five  and  a  half  bush- 
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els  from  one  acre,  and  from  one  and  a  half  bushels  sowing. 
My  soil  is  a  dark  brown  loam— clay  subsoil.  I  have  also  tried 
an  experiment  of  two  varieties  of  Chili  wheat,  (see  samples,) 
which  promise  well,  from  the  fact  that  the  heads  are  well  fill- 
ed, and  berry  of  extra  size.  It  is  a  bearded  grain,  produces 
less  straw  than  the  white  flint  or  banner  wheat.  Having  a 
few  quarts  now  growing,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  test  its  value 
another  year,  and  report.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  pronounces  it  a 
valuable  grain,  from  the  fact  that  its  glutinous  or  oily  substance 
far  exceeds  the  white  flint,  that  being  principally  composed  of 
starch. 

I  also  sowed  two  quarts  of  '^Banner  wheat,"  (Kloss  blue 
stem,)  the  product  was  thirty-three  quarts.  This  variety  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  the  White  flint — ^I  think  it  a  superior 
variety.  It  is  quite  common  to  fihd  scatterings  of  rye  mixed 
with  the  wheat ;  as  rye  runs  up  and  heads  out  earlier  than 
wheat,  I  take  the  precaution  to  go  through  the  field  and  cut 
off  the  heads.  Winter  wheat  also  makes  chess  grass,  which  is 
an  annual,  and  dies  out  with  the  grain ;  the  seed  resembles 
dog  grass,  (or  twitch  grass.)  One  of  our  best  farmers  was  de- 
terred from  sowing  wheat  this  autumn,  after  purchasing  his 
seed,  by  seeing  chess  seed,  which  he  took  to  be  dog  grass. 

My  practice  has  been  to  jdough  in  green  sward  if  possible, 
after  a  bay  crop  has  been  taken  off.  The  stubble  and  grass 
roots  are  of  as  much  value  to  turn  in,  as  an  ordinary  dressing 
of  manure.  I  spread  manure  and  twenty  or  thirty  bushels 
leached  ashes  to  the  acre,  and  cultivate  them  in  with  the  grain ; 
leached  ashes  cost  six  and  a  quarter  cents  the  bushel.  I  have 
used  air  slacked  lime — ^ten  or  twelve  casks  to  the  acre.  I  have 
also  raised  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  without  ashes  or 
lime.  Gypsum  would  doubtless  be  good,  where  it  is  appro- 
priate to  the  soil,  but  as  good  barn  cellar  manures  contain  all 
the  necessary  elements,  properly  composted,  for  producing  ant 
CBOP,  I  doubt  much  the  necessity  of  other  substances  to  effect 
that  object. 

A  good  com  soil  will  give  good  wheat ;  the  higher  the  dress- 
ing the  better  the  crop.  I  roll  after  cultivating  in,  and  also 
roll  again  in  the  spring ;  this  packs  the  roots  and  branches  the 
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grain.  Profit  is  the  great  desideratum  in  all  business  pursuits. 
My  wheat  yielded  m^  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
equal  to  sixty-three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  straw,  which  is  worth  ten  dollars  more. 
The  fanner  can  make  his  own  estimates  as  regards  expenses, — 
say  one  and  a  half  bushels  seed,  fifteen  cart  loads  ordinary  ma- 
nure, twenty  bushels  ashes  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  Add  to 
this  ploughing,  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  &c.,  (and 
you  will  bear  in  mind  it  requires  no  more  labor  to  produce  this 
crop  than  any  other  of  the  small  grains,)  and  I  think  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  more  value  is  here  obtained  than  in  any  other 
grain  crop. 

Five  years  ago  I  sent  a  barrel  of  wheat,  (my  first  crop,)  to 
the  Kennebeck,  (Waterville.)  It  has  gradually  been  <<  taking 
root,"  and  at  the  present  moment  thousands  of  acres  of  green 
wheat  fields  are  the  only  spots  of  verdure  that  have  bidden  de- 
fiance to  the  scathing  frosts  of  autumn  in  that  section.  So 
great  has  been  the  wheat  fever  in  Maine,  that  choice  seed, 
(grown  hereabouts,)  would  have  commanded  five  dollars  per 
busbeL  This  is  not  an  exaggeration — I  have  it  from  good 
authority. 

In  the  outset  I  intended  to  have  been  brief,  but  I  feel  that 
my  story  is  but  half  told,  and  I  would  close  by  respectfully- 
suggesting  to  farmers  the  importance  of  stopping  their  ''flchjr 
BILLS,"  by  drawing  from  their  own  farms  the  very  bread  which 
a  kind  providence  had  designed  for  their  comfort. 

North  Andover,  Sept.  1860. 


ADINO  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 

Perceiving  that  a  premium  is  offered,  "  for  the  best  conduc- 
ted experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  Rye,"  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  facts,  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers. 

The  field  contained  four  acres  ;  the  produce  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  bushels,  weighing  fifty-seven  pounds  to  the 
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bushel.  The  grain  was  plump,  clean,  and  of  as  good  quality 
as  any  I  have  seen.  It  was  sown  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  by 
Mr.  Hathaway,  my  predecessor  on  the  farm.  His  manner  of 
cultivation  is  particularly  specified  in  his  statement  of  1848, 
published  on  page  thirty-eight  of  the  Transactions  of  that  year. 
Had  it  occurred  to  me  to  present  this  crop  to  your  notice,  be- 
fore it  was  gathered,  I  have  no  doubt  one  acre  could  have  been 
selected  in  the  field  that  would  have  yielded  more  than  forty 
bushels.  I  state  the  facts  as  they  are,  not  so  much  to  obtain  a 
premium,  as  to  show  what  such  land  may  be  made  to  produce, 
by  full  manuring  and  thorough  culture.  On  this  farm,  which 
is  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  constantly 
kept,  and  employed  in  the  making  of  manure.  The  yard  in 
which  they  are  penned  is  constantly  supplied  with  mud  from 
the  meadows  on  the  farm,  and  the  offal  from  the  slaughter 
bouses  of  the  town.  In  this  way  there  are  aimually  made  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  loads  of  manure,  a  full  coating 
of  which  is  applied  to  all  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  farm.  It 
is  the  practice  on  this  farm  to  plough  at  all  times  with  two  pair 
of  cattle,  and  a  large  size  plough.  These  facts  are  mentioned 
as  explanatory  of  the  crop  produced,  especially  as  the  soil  is  of 
ordinary  quality.  I  also  present  a  specimen  of  the  grain  for 
your  inspection. 

Danvers,  Sept.  21,  1860. 


JOSHUA  FOSS'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  inspection  a  piece  of  land  containing  one  acre, 
from  which  I  have  harvested  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  bush- 
els of  ears  of  com.  Planted  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  May 
— ^land  a  dark  loam,  with  light  sub-soil.  Planted  in  1849  with 
com — ^in  the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  broken  up,  and  manured 
in  the  hole  with  about  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre.  In  the  spring 
of  1850  there  were  spread  on  about  thirty  loads  of  manure, 
containing  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  load,  and  about  sixteen 
loads  dropped  in  the  hole.     The  com  was  planted  three  feet 
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between  the  rows  by  two  and  a  half  between  hills.  At  the 
second  hoeing  it  was  thinned  out,  leaving  from  two  to  three 
stalks  in  a  hill,  and  at  each  hoeing  the  ground  was  kept  as 
nearly  level  as  possible.  Stalks  cut  about  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  all  the  suckers  carefully  taken  oflf.  The  corn  was 
harvested  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  October. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  labor  done  the  present  sea- 
son upon  this  crop : — Two  days  work  of  two  men  and  one 
yoke  of  oxen ;  four  days  hauling  manure  and  dropping  in  the 
hill,  with  one  yoke  of  oxen ;  ploughing  and  harrowing,  one 
man  and  one  yoke  of  oxen  one  and  a  quarter  days ;  man  and 
horse  four  hours  furrowing ;  one  man  and  a  boy  one  and  a  half 
days  planting ;  one  man  and  a  boy  five  hours  cultivating ;  hoe- 
ing the  first  time,  four  days ;  one  man  and  a  boy  cultivating 
the  second  time,  four  and  a  half  hours ;  hoeing  the  second 
time,  two  days  work ;  cutting  and  binding  stalks,  about  four 
da]rs  work ;  harvesting  the  same,  about  six  days  work. 

Nov.  12th,  shelled  two  bushels  of  ears,  and  found  the  yield 
to  be  one  bushel  and  one  peck. 

Byfield,  Nov.  16,  1860. 


ON  ROOT  CROPS. 
The  committee  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to 
awaken  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  induce  cultivators  to 
bring  forward  the  results  of  their  labors.  In  some  instances 
they  have  obtained  these  results,  as  a  voluntary  offering,  in 
others  they  have  presumed  to  intrude,  in  the  hope  of  digging 
UP  SOME  ROOTS,  Worthy  of  preservation.  They  had  hoped  to 
have  obtained  accounts  of  the  culture  of  each  of  the  crops  of 
this  kind  commonly  cultivated  in  this  vicinity,  but  in  regard 
to  some  they  have  been  disappointed.  To  begin  with  that, 
which  has  herefofore  been  noticed  by  them  more  distinctly 
than  any  other — ^the  onion — they  have  several  statementSi 
drawn  with  much  care,  and  which  will  be  appended  hereto. 
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condensing  the  facts  necessary  to  guide  in  this  cultivation. 
The  committee  saw  the  crops  mentioned  in  these  statements 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  cultivators,  and 
have  entire  confidence  that  the  facts  stated  in  relation  thereto, 
are  worthy  of  entire  reliance.  The  onion  crop  in  this  vicinity 
was  never  better  than  the  present  year — yielding  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  hundred  barrels  per  acre,  of  a  value  not  less  than 
one  dollar  per  barrel.  When  it  is  taken  into  view  that  the 
land,  labor,  and  expense  of  this  cultivation  can  be  fairly  met 
for  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  it  must  be  apparent  that  labor 
thus  applied  is  well  rewarded.  We  are  aware  that  some  culti- 
vators are  inclined  to  underrate  their  crops  and  overrate  their 
labor,^ — possibly  that  they  may  continue  to  monopolize  the 
benefits.  The  committee  have  no  such  feeling.  They  know 
that  in  some  seasons  there  are  blights  that  cut  the  crop  off  en- 
tirely, but  generally  it  is  otherwise,  and  they  still  speak  with 
confidence  in  favor  of  this  crop. 

The  largest  produce  reported  to  them,  was  that  of  Lyman 
Mason,  of  Beverly,  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bushels  on  one 
hundred  and  thirty  rods  of  land,  or  four  and  three  eighths  bush- 
els per  rod.  The  next  largest  produce  reported  to  them,  was 
that  of  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Danvers,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  bushels  on  one  hundred  and  five  rods  of  land,  or  fomr  and 
two  eighths  bushels  per  rod.  The  next,  by  Mr.  Proctor,  of 
Danvers,  four  bushels  per  rod.  Mr.  King,  Mr  Bushby,  Mr, 
Griffin,  and  several  others,  in  Danvers,  whose  fields  they  saw, 
raised  about  this  amount.  Taking  all  things  into  view,  they 
saw  no  crop  equal  to  that  of  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  and  therefore 
they  award  to  him  the  Society's  premium,  "  for  the  best  con- 
ducted experiment  in  the  raising  of  onions,"  six  dollars. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot,  the  committee  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  They  had  hoped  to 
have  ascertained  some  facts,  tending  to  settle  some  questions, 
on  which  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Such 
as,  whether  or  not,  the  carrot  can  be  advantageously  cultivat- 
ed several  years  in  succession,  on  the  same  land  ?  It  is  said, 
by  the  best  authority  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  that  it  has 
been  so  cultivated  seven  years  successively,  with  good  crops. 
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Such  has  not  been  the  general  experience  by  the  cultivators  in 
Essex.  In  the  hope  of  throwing  light  on  this  question,  Fran- 
cis Dodge,  of  Danvers,  who  the  last  year  obtained  the  Society's 
premium,  was  requested  to  plant  the  same  land  with  carrots. 
This  he  did,  but  they  came  up  so  thin,  that  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season  he  had  little  hope  of  a  middling  crop.  But 
they  continued  to  grow  and  almost  made  up  in  size  what  was 
wanting  in  numbers, — he  estimated  the  produce  at  twenty-three 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  thought  if  they  had  come  up  as  he  inten- 
ded they  should,  his  crop  would  have  been  as  good  as  he  ever 
raised.  This  fact  is  rather  against  our  preconceived  notions, 
but  we  state  it  as  given,  our  purpose  being  to  ascertain  facts, 
and  not  to  establish  a  particular  theory. 

We  accidentally  happened  to  be  on  the  ground  of  John  Stone, 
Jr.,  of  Marblehead,  while  he  was  gathering  his  carrots,  and 
complained  to  him  that  he  had  not  asked  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  his  crop.  He  said  they  came  up  so  badly,  that 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  them.  We  saw  among  them 
some  carrots  that  were  as  much  as  sixteen  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  which  would  w^igh  six 
pounds  or  more.  Mr.  Stone  estimated  his  crop  at  twenty  tons 
or  upwards  to  the  acre,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  overstate. 

On  Mr.  Mason's  ground  we  saw  a  luxuriant  field  of  carrots, 
of  the  produce  of  which  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  have 
been  informed,  but  as  we  are  not  we  cannot  say  more. 

On  the  land  of  Henry  King,  of  Danvers,  we  saw  a  beautiful 
field  of  carrots,  up  well,  and  enough  of  them, — but  when  we 
inquired  the  result,  we  were  told  a  blight  came  upon  them,  the 
leaves  turned  yellow, — and  further  our  informant  said  not. 
The  same  in  substance,  was  the  result  of  our  inquiries  of  sev- 
eral other  cultivators  of  the  carrot  crop. 

Mr.  Ware,  of  the  committee,  continues  to  entertain  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  letter  annexed. 

Not  having  any  statement  of  the  culture  of  carrots  the  pres- 
ent season,  we  have  given  the  above  facts  that  came  within 
our  own  observation,  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  how  the 
carrot  grows,  comparatively  with  other  crops. 
14 
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As  to  BEETS,  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been  called 
to  one  claim  only,  that  of  Benjamin  Rogers,  of  Andover,  for 
Mangel-wurtzeL  It  was  seen  only  by  Mr.  Batchelder,  of  the 
committee,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  being  pre»- 
ent  at  their  final  meeting.  If  the  crop  proves  as  good  as  it 
promised  to  be,  Mr.  Rogers  will  be  entitled  to  the  Society's 
premium.  Although  the  beet  is  a  valuable  article  for  the  feed 
of  animals,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  cultivated. 
No  field  of  half  an  acre  together  has  come  within  our  observa- 
tion. This  fact  argues  strongly  against  its  good  reputation 
among  the  farmers.  If  it  is  really  goody  their  cattle  will  bear 
testimony  to  its  value.  Their  evidence  is  worth  more  than 
any  chemical  analysis. 

As  to  TURNIPS,  they  are  fine  things  to  talk  about,  but  with 
us  it  is  talk,  and  little  else.  We  have  seen  several  fields  of  an 
acre  or  more,  but  no  one  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the 
yield.  Perhaps  they  have  not  yet  been  pulled.  Whether  they 
have  or  not,  we  cannot  say  much  in  their  favor.  We  have 
supposed  they  were  easily  raised,  and  worth  but  little,  com- 
parativefy,  when  grown.     It  may  be  otherwise. 

As  to  the  POTATO— the  root  of  roots,  by  way  of  emphasis, — 
the  accompaniment  of  every  abode,  from  the  lowest  hovel  to 
the  highest  palace,  what  shall  be  said  ?  To  expect  a  claim  for 
cultivation  or  produce,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
So  indispensable  is  this  vegetable  deemed  for  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  man,  that  every  one  still  continues  more  or  less 
of  their  cultivation,  in  the  hope  that  their  own  field  may  by 
chance  escape  the  devastating  influence.  What  this  is,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say.  And  although  so  many  solutions  and 
explanations  have  been  put  forward,  of  the  cause  of  the  decay 
or  failure  of  the  potato,  none  has  come  to  our  knowledge  wor- 
thy of  confidence. 

A  communication  from  Joseph  Snelling,  Jr.,  of  Methuen,  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  appended  to  this 
report  as  worthy  of  publication.  It  indicates  a  good  degree  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  may  be  the  means  of  awakening 
the  attention  of  others.  In  this  way  alone  may  a  remedy  be 
hoped.    That  some  soils  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
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sound  potatos  than  others,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  when  the 
chemund  constituents  that  favor  such  a  growth  shall  be  ascer- 
tained,  possibly  combinations  of  soil  may  be  formed  that  shall 
ensure  successful  culture. 

On  the  grounds  of  Lyman  Mason,  near  West  Beach,  in  Bev- 
erly, the  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  a  field  of 
CABBAGES,  Containing  about  one  and  a  half  acres,  the  handsom- 
est they  ever  saw.  It  was  level  land,  a  loamy  soil,  had  been 
ia  grass,  ploughed  the  eighth  of  May,  about  eight  inches  deep, 
harrowed,  furrowed  in  rows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
manured  with  a  mixture  of  bam  manure  and  leached  ashes,  ap- 
plying four  cords  to  the  acre,  well  mixed,  placed  in  the  rows. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  hills,  about  the  20th  of  June.  When 
grown  sufficiently  large  to  hoe,  they  were  thinned  to  one  in  a 
hUl,  and  the  vacant  hills  were  supplied  by  transplanting,  so 
that  the  growth  was  uniform  throughout  the  field.  When  we 
saw  the  field,  the  proprietor  challenged  us  to  find  a  missing 
plant,  or  one  on  which  a  head  would  not  be  perfectly  formed. 
The  whole  were  as  near  alike  as  so  many  peas.  From  this 
field  s'^ven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  have  been  sold 
for  sixty  cents  a  dozen ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  cabbages  are  still 
in  the  field,— -this  would  make  nine  thousand  on  the  lot,  or 
six  thousand  to  the  acre,  which  at  sixty  cents  per  dozen,  would 
make  the  produce  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
These  facts  are  furnished  the  committee  by  Mr.  Aaron  Dodge, 
who  ascertained  them  by  conversation  with  Mr.  Mason.  Mr. 
Mason  is  one  of  those  cultivators  who  has  very  little  respect 
for  book  knowledge,  and  consequently  is  not  free  to  communi- 
cate. The  committee  have  so  much  regard  for  his  culture,  as 
to  recommend  a  gratuity  of  six  dollars,  equal  to  the  highest 
premium  for  any  root  crop.  Having  discoursed  so  long,  like 
other  preachers,  we  will  close  by  a  few  practical  remarks. 

1st.  To  succeed  in  Root  culture,  a  full  supply  of  manure 
mist  be  secured,  well  mixed,  and  in  good  condition  to  mingle 
with  the  soil. 

2d.  The  land  must  be  ploughed  deep,  and  completely  pul- 
verized. 

3d.  Weeds  must  not  be  suffered  to  grow.  And  although 
we  have  seen  some  fields  of  large  crops,  with  the  weeds  over- 
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topping  the  plants,  by  reason  of  superabundance  of  moisture 
and  manure,  still,  as  a  general  thing,  where  weeds  abound  oth- 
er crops  will  not. 

4th.  Careful  attention  is  required  to  obtain  good  seed,  to  dis- 
tribute it  at  the  right  time,  and  in  proper  position. 

5th.  Let  so  many  and  no  more  plants  remain,  as  will  obtain 
a  perfect  growth. 

6th.  Guard  against  the  approach  of  all  insects,  and  check 
their  progress  at  the  first  onset. 

The  awards  recommended  are  as  follows : 
To  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Danvers,  for  onions,         -        $6  00 
"  Lyman  Mason,  of  Beverly,  for  Cabbages,       -         -      6  00 
"  Benjamin  Rogers,  of  Andover,  for  Mangel  wurtzel,       6  00 

For  the  Committee.*  J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman. 

Salem,  Nov.  15,  1850. 


DAKIEL  BtJXTON,  JR.'S  STATEMENT. 

The  piece  of  land,  planted  with  onions,  to  which  I  asked 
your  attention,  contains  one  hundred  and  five  poles,  and  has 
produced,  the  present  season,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
bushels  fit  for  the  market ;  being  about  four  and  a  quarter  bush- 
els, or  nearly  two  barrels  to  the  square  rod.  The  onions  were 
not  large,  but  were  remarkable  for  uniformity  of  size,  and  ex- 
cellence of  quality.  They  were  of  the  species  called  Silver 
Skin.  They  were  thick  and  plump,  which  form  has  been  pro- 
duced by  careful  attention,  in  seleciing  such  for  seed  for  sever- 
al years.  I  raise  my  own  seed,  and  am  particular  to  set  such 
only  for  this  purpose,  as  I  wish  to  raise.  In  this  way,  I  find 
their  form  can  be  modified  nearly  as  I  prefer  it  to  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  grew,  is  part  of  a  field  of  13  acres, 
on  Collins'  plain,  in  Danvers,  a  light  soil,  free  of  stone.  For 
ten  years  it  has  been  under  good  cultivation,  and  freely  man- 
ured ; — most  of  the  time  this  parcel  has  yielded  onions.     Barn 

*  Messrs  B.  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  William  Batchelder,  of  Andovor,  and 
J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  Tvere  associated  in  making  this  report 
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VAHiTEC,  COMPOST,  ASHcs  and  uuscLE-BED,  havo  been  the  princi- 
pal applications.  Ordinarily,  when  I  plant  onions,  I  apply  hve 
or  six  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre.  In  1849,  finding  the  crop 
to  fail  on  this  field,  yielding  short  of  three  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  I  thought  it  needed  some  other  nutriment,  and  as  soon 
as  the  crop  was  gathered,  I  sowed  it  with  oats,  using  a  cultiva- 
tor to  cover  them.  These  grew  luxuriantly,  and  late  in  the 
fell,  just  as  the  ground  was  about  to  freeze,  I  turned  them  un- 
der, using  a  side-hill  plough,**  and  running  the  furrows  about 
eight  inches  deep.  The  entire  crop  was  buried  by  the  furrow, 
and  so  laid  until  spring ;  on  examining  it  then,  I  found  the 
oats  as  sound  as  when  turned  in,  consequently  I  could  not 
plough  the  land  without  disturbing  the  straw.  I  went  over  it 
several  times  with  a  cultivator,  and  then  applied  a  moderate 
dressing  of  manure  from  my  hog  yard  to  the  surface,  say  about 
two  and  a  half  cords  to  the  lot,  and  mingled  it  with  the  soil  as 
well  as  I  could,  taking  care  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
even  distribution  of  the  seed,  and  then  planted  with  a  machine 
in  the  usual  way.  It  came  up  evenly,  and  grew  well  through 
the  season,  being  kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  through  the  season  was  uncommonly  good, 
manifestly  deriving  much  aid  and  support  from  the  decaying 
green  crop  underneath.  This  is  proved  by  another  piece  of 
onions  in  the  same  field,  cultivated  and  manured  in  the  usual 
way,  where  the  crop  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as 
this.  I  ana  the  more  particular  in  describing  this  experiment 
with  the  oats,  because  it  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. I  have  seen  other  fields  of  onions  the  present  season, 
where  they  grew  to  a  larger  size  than  these,  and  have  no  doubt 
mine  would  have  been  larger,  if  I  had  put  on  more  manure, 

•  Within  a  few  years,  the  nse  of  the  side-hill  plough  has  come  Into  much  fa- 
Tor,  among  the  gardeners  in  this  neighboroood.  It  is  thought  to  possess  many 
•dTantag^fl ;  among  these,  are  the  following : 

1.  It  leaves  the  land  free  c£ ridges  and  dead  furrows;  incident  to  the  use  of 
the  common  plough.  2.  It  saves  travel,  at  the  end  of  tlie  furrows.  8.  It 
leaves  the  land  true  and  even  at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  both  as  they  set  in 
and  come  out  4.  It  requires  less  draft  as^it  keeps  clean  and  bright ;  and  leaves 
the  land  in  better  condition  for  cultivation.  5.  So  much  do  I  esteem  these 
pipoghs  that  I  would  sooner  pay  fitfty  dollars  for  one  for  my  use,  than  take  a 
plough  for  nothing. 
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but  as  a  whole,  I  ha?e  not  seen  any  crop  that  I  should  pcefer. 
They  sell  at  the  present  time  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-fire 
cents  per  barrel,  delivered  in  Boston.  1  have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  keep  my  land  clear  of  weeds,  that  the  labor  of 
taking  care  of  onions  is  not  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired for  Indian  com.  I  had  no  thought  of  offering  this  crop 
for  your  examination,  until  invited  by  the  Chairman  of  your 
committee  so  to  do.  If  this  plain  statement  of  facts  shall  be 
thought  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  shall  be  gratified  to  have 
thus  contributed  my  mite  in  the  way  of  improvements. 
Danvers,  Oct.  21,  1850. 


ABRAHAM  C.  OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

As  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  onion  crop,  and 
premiums  and  gratuities  have  been  freely  awarded  by  the  Es- 
sex Agricultural  Society,  for  the  most  successful  experiment  in 
the  cultivation  of  it,  I  propose  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of 
my  labor  and  success  in  the  production  of  this  crop. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  in  minute 
details,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  statement  of  the  expen- 
ditures incurred  for  manure,  for  labor  in  preparing  the  land,  sow- 
ing the  seed, — ^for  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing  the 
crop.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  rent  of  the  land  per 
acre,  or  in  other  words,  the  interest  of  the  actual  worth  of  the 
land  per  acre. 

I  will  commence  my  statement  of  expenses,  by  setting  down 
the  rent  of  land  per  acre  at  fifteen  dollars,  which  sum  is  no 
more  than  the  interest  of  what  an  acre  of  land  is  worth,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  onions.  Then  comes 
the  expense  for  manure.  Manure  that  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop,  cannot  be  purchased  short  of  four  dollars  and  ~ 
a  half  per  cord,  and  it  requires  no  less  than  six  cords  per  acre, 
making  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  dollars  for  the  dressing,  ex- 
clusive of  hauling  it  upon  the  land,  which  is  worth  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  cord,  thus  making  a  total  of  thirty-six  dollars  in 
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that  department  of  expense.  To  prepare  the  land,  and  sow 
an  acre,  and  the  seed  for  the  same,  is  worth  ten  dollars.  It 
requires,  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  onions  properly,  the  labor  of 
one  man  thirty-six  days,  including  marketing,  at  an  expense  of 
fifty-nine  dollars,  thus  closing  the  list  of  expenditures,  which 
miy  be  drawn  up  in  a  statement,  after  the  following  manner : 


For  land  rent,  per  acre,        -            -           . 

-    $15  00 

"   manure  and  drawing. 

36  00 

"  preparing  the  land,  6cc., 

-       10  00 

"  hoeing  and  weeding  the  first  time, 

10  00 

"  hoeing  and  weeding  the  second  time,    - 

-      10  00 

"  hoeing  two  days,  -            -           - 

2  60 

"  pulling  an  acre,             .            -            - 

2  60 

«  harvesting  an  acre. 

3  76 

"  picking  over  four  hundred  bushels, 

6  26 

"  carrying  to  Boston  eight  loads, 

24  00 

Making  a  total  of  expenditures,    -  -  $120  00 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  my  task  consists  in  recording  the 
profits  of  the  crop.  I  have  never  as  yet  been  able  to  raise  on 
an  average,  one  year  with  another,  more  than  four  hundred 
bushels  of  onions  to  the  acre.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  my 
labor  the  past  season.  The  profits  accruing  from  an  acre  of 
onions,  at  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  at  an  average 
price  of  forty  cents  per  bushel,  is  forty  dollars.  It  has  been 
the  practice  among  cultivators  of  onions  to  spread  on  their  ncia- 
nore,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  and  plough  it  in,  in  the 
springy  to  a  depth  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  dressing ; 
year  after  year  have  they  kept  on  in  the  old  beaten  track  of 
shoal  {doughing,  thus  rendering  the  soil  below  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches,  hard  and  unyielding,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  a  great  suffeiring  of  the  crop,  in  a  very  dry  time.  It 
is  evident  that  a  piece  of  land,  ploughed  to  such  a  depth  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  must  have  a  sub-soil  which  the  roots 
of  an  onion  cannot  penetrate,  hence  the  necessity  of  deeper 
pboghing.  The  question  then  arises,  when  shall  this  deep 
plougbing  be  performed  ?  Shall  it  be  done  in  the  spring,  or  in 
the  fidl  ?    It  is  obvious  that  if  the  dressing  is  turned  in  deep  in 
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the  spring,  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the  plants  will  re- 
ceive  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  manure,  which  it  requires 
to  bring  forth  the  crop  in  full  strength  to  an  early  maturity. 
Shall  we  spread  the  manure,  and  plough  it  in  deep  in  the  fall  ? 
Shall  we  abandon  our  former  method,  and  enter  upon  a  new 
era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  onion  ? 

For  the  sake  of  experiment,  in  the  fall  of  1849  I  spread  the 
manure  upon  an  acre  afid  a  half  of  old  onion  land,  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  crop  was  harvested,  at  the  rate  of  six  corJs 
per  acre,  and  turned  it  in  with  a  large  plough  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses,  as  deep  as  if  I  had  been  turning  over  green  sward. 
There  it  lay  pulverizing,  through  the  winter;  in  the  spring  I 
took  a  cultivator,  and  went  over  the  land  once  each  way.  As  I 
was  doing  this  I  could  see  the  fine  particles  of  manure  mixing 
with  the  soil  most  admirably.  I  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the 
iron  tooth  harrow,  bushed  the  land  twice,  raked,  and  sowed  it. 
The  seed  germinated,  came  forth,  and  grew  with  a  vigorous 
growth.  When  I  came  to  hoe  and  weed,  I  found  a  great  dif- 
ference, compared  with  previous  years.  No  hard  lumps  of  dirt 
or  manure  were  found,  to  injure  the  fingers  of  the  operator;  it 
was  much  easier  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  in 
previous  years,  under  the  old  method  of  preparing  the  land. 
The  roots  t)f  the  plants  penetrated  to  a  depth  heretofore  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  hardness  of  the  sub  soil. 

As  the  season  has  been  unusually  wet,  I  am  unable  to  state 
how  the  crop  would  have  endured  a  drought.  I  think  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons,  that  extreme- 
ly dry  weather  would  not  have  had  so  injurious  an  effect,  as  if 
the  land  had  been  ploughed  shoal  in  the  spring,  with  the  ma- 
nure partially  covered.  The  result  of  my  experiment  has  prov- 
ed so  favorable,  that  I  shall  make  another  trial,  and  test  the 
utility  of  the  practice  another  season.  I  shall  plough  in  seven 
cords  of  good  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  it  being  an  addition 
of  one  cord  per  acre. 

So  well  convinced  am  I  of  the  feasibility  of  ploughing  in 
manure  in  the  fall,  for  onions,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  recommend  it  to  all  onion  growers.  I  therefore 
offer  for  your  consideration  the  foregoing  statement,  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  my  experiment,  and  the  crop  of  six  hmidred  bushels  of 
oDioDs,  raised  upon  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land. 
Danvers,  Oct.  18,  1860. 


BENJAMIN  P.  WARE'S  LETTER. 

Agreeably  to  request,  I  have  noted  down  a  few  remarks  sug- 
gested by  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  and  consumption  of 
the  various  root  crops.  The  carrot  crop  I  consider  of  the  most 
value  and  importance  to  the  farmer  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
miscellaneous  stock,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  as  little  labor  and 
expense  as  any  other,  yielding  a  larger  amount,  with  more  cer- 
tainty, of  food  for  stock  than  any  other  root  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  of  a  quality  unsurpassed.  I  have  practised 
feeding  carrots  to  milch  cows,  beef  cattle,  working  oxen,  hors- 
es, hogs,  and  fowls, — I  find  them  valuable  for  all.  I  think 
one  peck,  or  one  and  a  half  pecks,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  one 
feed  for  neat  stock  or  horses.  I  usually  boil  them  and  scald 
ia  meal,  for  hogs  and  fowls.  I  find  that  my  stock  appear  in 
much  better  condition  in  the  spring,  and  my  hay  and  contents 
of  the  granary  find  great  relief  from  the  liberal  use  of  this 
root ;  but  in  extolling  the  merits  of  the  carroty  I  would  not  for- 
get the  virtues  of  other  valuable  roots. 

Mangel  Wurtzel  I  consider  of  great  practical  importance  to 
the  farmer,  but  as  the  crop  is  not  so  certain,  and  as  it  leaves 
the  land  in  much  worse  condition  for  future  crops,  while  car- 
rots leave  the  land  in  excellent  condition,  I  give  the  latter  the 
preference. 

The  Ruta  Baga  is  a  very  valuable  crop,  not  only  for  stock, 
bat  for  the  market  as  a  vegetable.  Its  importance  consists 
partially  in  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  as  it  may  be  sown  af- 
ter other  early  crops  are  taken  of,  or  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
other  crops  ;  the  seed  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  25th  of  July 
with  good  success,  but  this  crop  has  the  same  objection  as  the 
Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  regard  to  its  injury  to  succeeding  crops. 

The  flat  Turnip  is  very  easily  raised,  attended  with  little 
15 
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expense,  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  for  stock,  although 
I  think  it  better  to  raise  them  than  no  roots  at  all. 

With  me  the  cultivation  of  the  Parsnip  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  uncertainty  and  expense,  proving  unprofit- 
able either  for  the  market  or  stock,  although  a  delicious  vege- 
table for  the  table. 

The  Onion  crop  I  have  found  to  be  about  as  profitable  and 
safe  for  the  farmer  to  invest  in  as  any.  Notwithstanding  the 
blights,  and  attacks  of  lice  and  cut  worms  to  which  it  is  liable, 
we  generally  have  a  crop  that  repays  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Marblehead,  Nov.  13,  1860. 


BENJAMIN  ROGERS'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  raised  on  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  rods  of  land,  the  product  being  three 
hundred  and  sixty  baskets,  weighing  twenty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  is  called  by  most  persons 
very  poor  land,  not  worth  cultivating.  A  crop  of  white  beans 
was  taken  from  the  land  last  year,  amounting  to  five  bushels. 
The  manure  applied  was  three  bushels  plaster  of  Paris.  This  year 
it  had  eleven  cords  of  compost,  one  third  part  barn  manure  and 
two  thirds  sand  dug  from  the  barn  yard  ;  all  the  manure  was 
put  into  drills.  It  was  ploughed  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  on 
the  11th  and  13th  of  May  the  land  was  furrowed  with  a  plough 
drawn  by  a  horse,  going-  twice  in  the  same  furrow ;  the  ma- 
nure was  put  into  the  furrow,  and  covered  with  a  plough,  mak- 
ing a  small  ridge  ;  the  ridge  was  then  raked  so  as  to  make  the 
ground  nearly  level.  The  holes  for  the  seeds  were  made  by  a 
wheel  containing  pegs  in  its  circumference,  which  penetrated 
the  ground  one  inch,  leaving  intervals  of  four  inches.  The 
rows  were  thirty  inches  asunder ;  one  capsule  was  dropped  into 
each  hole,  and  covered  with  the  feet,  by  treading  on  each  hole. 
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The  quantity  of  seed  sown  was  three  pounds.     The  cultivator 
was  twice  used  before  the  6th  of  August,  and  hoed  twice.     In 
the  month  of  July  the  plants  were  thinned,  and  left  from  eight 
to  sixteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     The  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion was  as  follows : 
Interest  on  land,  -  -  -  - 

Ploughing,  -  -  -  -  - 

Harrowing,         .  .  -  -  - 

Eleven  cords  compost,  at  three  dollars  per  cord, 
Furrowing  with  horse,  -  -  -  - 

Cartmg  and  spreading  compost. 

Seed,    ------ 

Cultivating  with  horse,        -  -  - 

Hoeing,  -  .  -  -  - 

Thinning  plants,      -  -  -  - 

Digging  and  carting,     .  -  -  - 

Total  of  Expenses,        -  -  - 

The  value  of  crop,  at  six  dollars  per  ton. 

The  value  of  tops,      -  -  -  - 

One  half  manure  on  land. 

Total,         •  .  .  -  - 

Expenses,        ----- 

Net  profit,* |21  06 

Andover,  Nov.  16,  1860. 

•  This  specification  came  to  hand  after  the  premiom  had  been  awarded  for 
the  experiment  in  cultiTation.  As  this  was  the  only  claim  presented  for  the 
calthradon  ofbeetSy  the  committee  were  disposed  to  regard  it  with  fayor.  On 
examining  it,  it  appears  that  the  land  on  which  they  grew,  is  of  small  value  and 
of  Terj  poor  qaality,  such  as  ordinarily  produces  no  crop  at  alL  If  he  who 
makes  twu  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  to  be  reckon- 
ed a  poblic  benefactor,  surely  he  who  makes  a  decent  crop  to  grow  where  none 
grew  before,  cannot  be  undeserving  the  Society's  premium,  although  some  of 
his  more  fortunate  neighbors,  in  the  possession  of  better  lands,  shall  be  £ivored 
with  crops  more  abundant  The  sJdll  exhibited  in  the  production,  and  not  the 
amount  produced,  is  what  we  aim  to  approve. 
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JOSEPH  SNELUNG.  JR'S.  STATEMENT. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware,  that  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  the  present  season  has  been  a  source  of  disappointment, 
perhaps  not  a  little  discouragement,  to  farmers  in  general  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  throughout  the  State.  As  it 
fell  to  my  lot,  the  present  year,  to  harvest  our  little  crop  of  po- 
tatoes alone,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
a  little  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  and  try  if  possi- 
ble to  get  at  some  clue  to  a  remedy.  But  this  was  imdertaken 
with  a  very  faint  hope  of  discovering  any  thing  useful  or  satis- 
factory. Having  but  little  confidence  in  theories,  unless  sub- 
stantiated by  actual  experiments,  I  at  first  thought  it  best  to  say 
nothing  about  my  investigation  to  any  one,  till  I  could  jMrove 
by  actual  experiment,  something  which  might  be  beneficial ; 
but  when  I  considered,  although  I  might  not  be  able  to  furnish 
the  requisite  knowledge  or  ability  to  obtain  a  good  crop,  yet 
perhaps  I  might  furnish  a  key  to  it,  and  thereby  assist  some  of 
my  fellow  laborers  who  are  still  remaining  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  labored  under,  not  knowing  where 
to  plant,  how  to  plant,  or  what  to  plant,  I  concluded  to  com- 
mit the  results  of  my  investigation  to  writing,  with  the  hope 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned  wherein  I  am  found  to  be  behind  the 
age,  either  in  knowledge  or  literature. 

I  do  not  attribute  the  cause  of  the  potato  disorder  to  an  in- 
sect or  animacule  burrowing  in  the  plant.  If  it  can  be  demon- 
strated by  optical  glasses,  that  insects  inhabit  the  vines  or  ani- 
macules  the  rotten  potatoes,  I  contend  that  they  exist  there, 
not  as  a  cause,  but  as  an  effect  of  the  disorder.  The  cause  of 
the  disorder  I  attribute  to  the  want  of  a  certain  principle  or 
element  in  the  soil,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  health  of  the 
potato  plant,  and  which  has  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  become  exhausted.  I  believe  that  this  ele- 
ment exists  in  natural  deposites  in  many  places  throughout  the 
State,  not  far  below  the  surface — perhaps  no  deeper  than  the 
sub  soil.  Furthermore  I  am  aware  that  it  still  exists  in  the 
surface  soil,  perhaps  in  considerable  abundance  in  some  particu- 
lar places,  but  unless  those  who  plant  know  that  it  exists  there, 
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all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  good  crop,  will  be  at  bap-haz- 
ard. If  the  proprietors  of  this  kind  of  soil  have  been  raising 
good  potatoes  from  it,  year  after  year,  with  the  real  cause  of 
their  having  good  potatoes  staring  at  them  with  meridian 
brightness,  and  they  have  not  discovered  it,  perhaps  this  bright- 
ness may  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  brightness  of  the  forth 
coming  dollars,  which  they  were  likely  to  receive  for  their  re- 
splendant  crop.  But  if  they  have  discovered  it,  and  keep  it  a 
secret,  that  they  may  obtain  thereby  a  yearly  income,  and  en- 
joy in  the  lap  of  nature  what  others  are  toiling  to  obtain  by 
art,  it  is  high  time  for  those  who  have  to  depend  on  art  as  well 
as  nature  for  a  living,  to  put  in  for  a  share.  But  I  have  thought 
perhaps  very  few  of  our  farmers,  either  practical  or  scientific, 
have  discovered  the  real  cause  why  some  raise  good  potatoes. 
My  reasons  are  these — 1st.  Our  practical  farmers  have  not  dis- 
covered it,  because  it  consists  of  principles  so  diflferent  from 
what  they  have  considered  indispensable  to  vegetable  life,  es- 
pecially to  that  of  the  potato,  that  they  have  entirely  overlook- 
ed it.  2d.  Our  scientific  farmers  have  not,  because  they  have 
not  gone  into  the  potato  field  with  hoe  and  basket,  and  bent 
down  to  the  work,  digging  and  comparing  hill  with  hill,  and 
examined  the  soil,  the  manure,  and  the  potato,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  was  deficient,  and  what  was  superabundant. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  disorder  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  stimulating  effect  of  stable  and  barn  cellar  manure,  too 
highly  charged  with  ammonia  for  a  healthy  growth  in  this 
plant, — the  unnatural  stimulus  propagating  the  disorder,  and 
inducing  mildew  in  the  premature  vines,  where  the  disorder 
appears  to  commence.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  po- 
tato is  a  kind  of  plant  which  grows  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  having  the  ground  for  its  element  and  the  air  for  its 
sustenance,  the  vines  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  aerial 
roots,  through  which  it  derives  its  sustenance,  in  order  to  make 
it  grow  and  perfect  its  mealiness.  Hence  we  see  the  necessi- 
ty of  healthy,  lively  vines,  and  also  of  proper  sustenance  below 
the  surface  to  produce  these ;  for  if  we  cannot  have  healthy, 
Uvely  vines,  we  should  not  expect  good  and  sound  potatoes. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  should  depend  more  upon  the  natu- 
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ral,  steady  warmth  of  a  genial  soil  to  perfect  the  vines,  than 
on  the  stimulating  heat  of  fermenting  manure. 

Has  there  as  yet  been  a  better  method  discovered  to  over- 
come this  disorder,  than  to  plant  early,  in  a  warm  genial  soil  ? 
If  we  admit  the  production  of  healthy,  lively  vines,  to  be  the 
first  and  great  desideratum,  then  I  think  we  may  also  admit 
the  utility  of  planting  early  in  a  warm,  genial  soil,  in  order  to 
have  the  vines  cover  and  shade  the  ground,  if  possible,  before 
the  drought  of  summer.  But  in  case  the  season  should  be  wet, 
caution  against  mildew  in  the  vines  may  be  necessary,  there- 
fore a  proper  location  for  the  potato  field,  appears  to  demand 
our  consideration.  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
one,  that  if  we  plant  on  a  swell,  or  on  a  side  hill,  or  in  some 
location  where  the  vines  will  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  enjoy 
freely  their  natural  element,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  mildew 
than  when  planted  in  a  hollow  or  on  a  level ;  and  the  super- 
abundant rain  will  of  course  run  and  be  disposed  of.  If  we 
have  raised  thrifty  and  productive  apple  trees,  or  sound  and 
heavy  corn  in  a  certain  hollow,  does  it  naturally  follow  that 
we  can  raise  tolerable  potatoes  there  ? 

But  a  few  words  respecting  the  quality  or  kind  of  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  potato,  may  be  thought  necessary. 
The  principle  or  element  in  the  soil,  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  health  of  the  potato  plant,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
these  remarks,  I  think  I  have  foimd  to  be  more  abundant  in 
yellow  marl,  or  as  some  have  termed  it,  yellow  dirt.  Wherev- 
er this  may  be  found,  of  a  bright  orange  color,  in  considerable 
abundance,  I  think  we  need  not  hesitate  to  plant  potatoes  ;  yet 
this  may  not  always  prove  infallible,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think 
its  virtue  lies  in  the  organic  or  combustible  matter  which  it 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  charged  with.  There  is  a  kind  of 
yellow  marl  which  I  would  recommend  for  a  compost  with 
stable  manure,  to  put  in  the  hill,  as  an  experiment.  It  is  such 
as  I  have  seen,  of  a  bright  orange  color,  in  the  banks  by  the 
road  side,  where  a  cut  has  been  made  for  a  road  through  the 
top  of  a  hill  covered  with  shrub  oaks. 

Methuen,  Nov.  4,  1850. 
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There  have  been  but  two  farms  entered  for  premium  the 
present  year.  The  farm  of  J.  P.  Winkley,  of  Amesbury,  en- 
tered by  Appleton  Moore,  and  the  farm  of  Henry  Poor,  of  North 
Andover ;  but  the  last  mentioned  farm  was  not  entered  so  soon 
as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require. 

Mr.  Winkley's  farm  is  situated  near  Amesbury  Mills,  and 
consists  of  about  thirty-eight  acres  of  plain  land,  except  a  few 
acres  considerably  elevated,  on  which  the  house  stands,  having 
a  fine  prospect,  and  overlooking  the  adjacent  towns.  When 
the  committee  visited  the  farm,  on  the  22d  of  June,  the  crops, 
especially  the  corn  and  potatoes,  looked  well.  When  they  vis- 
ited the  farm  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  potatoes  were 
mostly  dug  and  carried  to  market,  and  the  crop  said  to  be  light. 
The  corn  crop  looked  well,  and  Mr.  Moore  states  that  one  acre 
produced  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  ears  of  good  corn, 
which  is  probably  considerable  more  than  an  average  crop  on 
the  whole  piece.  The  crop  on  the  whole  was  a  good  one, 
considering  the  previous  situation  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Moore  is  making  large  quantities  of  manure,  and  is  also 
trying  various  experiments,  which,  it  is  hoped,  in  due  time 
will  be  made  public.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Every  farmer 
should  not  only  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others,  so 
far  as  practicable,  but  should  try  experiments  for  himself,  as. 
different  kinds  of  land  require  different  management,  and  a 
farmer's  experience  on  his  own  farm,  is  usually  worth  more  to 
himself,  than  information  derived  from  others.  The  commit- 
tee consider  Mr.  Moore's  management,  generally,  very  good, 
but  his  statement  is  somewhat  deficient.  They  recommend 
that  he  receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Poor's  farm  the  committee  visited  but  once,  which  was 
on  the  6th  of  July.  His  farm  is  situated  in  North  Andover ; 
the  land  is  a  deep  rich  soil,  rather  moist,  well  adapted  to  grass, 
and  some  of  it  has  produced  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  &€• 
The  buildings  and  fences  are  in  good  repair,  and  his  farm  gen- 
erally, shows  the  marks  of  good  husbandry.  His  fruit  trees 
and  crops  generally  looked  well,  but  the  attention  of  the  com- 
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mittee  was  particularly  called  to  a  field  of  winter  wheat,  which 
looked  finely.  They  were  informed  that  he  had  cultivated  it 
for  some  years  with  good  success,  and  although  in  his  state- 
ment he  says  it  is  his  favorite  crop,  yet  he  has  omitted  giv- 
ing any  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  his  crop,  or  the 
manner  of  cultivation.  The  committee  consider  his  statement 
very  deficient,  as  he  has  omitted  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  viz.  the  manner  of  making  and  applying  manure, 
and  the  cultivation  and  amount  of  his  crops.  They  recom- 
mend that  he  receive  the  sura  of  ten  dollars. 

Having  visited  Mr.  Poor's  farm,  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee was  called  to  the  farm  of  Josiah  Crosby,  of  North  An- 
dover.  His  land,  like  Mr.  Poor's,  is  a  deep  rich  soil,  rather 
moist,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hay,  which  has  been 
almost  his  sole  crop.  He  has  made  considerable  improvement 
Land  which  a  few  years  since  was  covered  with  bushes,  now 
produces  a  fine  crop  of  English  hay.  He  observed  that  he 
had  hauled  sand  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  and  considered  it  prof- 
itable for  top  dressing.  He,  as  also  Mr.  Winkley  and  Mr.  Poor, 
has  a  cellar  under  his  barn,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  swine 
and  making  manure. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  among  a  large 
portion  of  our  farmers,  but  not  so  much  as  their  interest  re- 
quires. There  is  the  material  on  almost  every  farm,  if  judici- 
ously applied,  to  enrich  itself;  compost  of  mud  should  be  us- 
ed on  high  warm  land,  and  subsoil  on  low  moist  land  ;  sand 
should  be  used  on  clay,  and  clay  on  sand,  thus  by  changing 
the  soil  it  increases  its  fertility.  But  in  most  cases,  too  much 
land  is  cultivated.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because 
a  man  cultivates  a  large  quantity  of  land,  that  he  is  a  good 
farmer.  Neither  is  he  the  best  farmer,  in  all  cases,  that  grows 
the  largest  crops,  for  although  he  may  raise  a  large  crop,  yet 
the  expense  may  exceed  its  value,  which  is  not,  (in  ordinary 
cases,)  good  farming.  But  he  is  the  best  farmer  who  will 
raise  the  greatest  crop  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  the 
least  expense.  JOSEPH  HOW,  Chairman. 

Salem,  Nov.  29,  1850. 
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APPLETON  MOORE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  farm  examined  by  the  committee,  and  which  is  offered 
for  premium,  contains  thirty-eight  acres,  mostly  of  what  is 
called  plain  land— either  sandy  or  of  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid 
with  gravel.  The  remainder,  (about  nine  acres,)  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  underlaid  with  clay  pan ;  the  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  about  six  acres  which  is  too  steep  for  easy  cultivation,  and 
which  is  set  with  fruit  trees,  is  under  cultivation  with  crops  as 
follows,  viz :  Com,  sixteen  acres ;  potatoes,  eight  acres ;  peas, 
cabbages,  turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  onions,  &c.,  six  acres ;  and 
about  two  acres  of  corn  sown  broadcast,  for  fodder. 

The  most  important  feature  to  which  the  attention  of  your 
committee  is  called,  is  the  previous  condition  of  the  land,  the 
whole  of  which  four  years  since  was  a  pasture,  which  rented 
for  the  small  sum  of  twelve  dollars  per  annum,  and  which  ex- 
hibited the  appearance  of  having  once  been  tilled,  with  a  suffi- 
cient return  of  manure,  until  it  would  pay  no  longer  for  the 
cuhivation,  and  was  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  or  to  very  poor 
pasturage  at  best.  Three  years  sitfce  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  broken  up,  and  the  next  season,  without  dressing, 
planted  with  beans.  One  year  ago  it  was  planted  with  corn, 
potatoes,  &fC,,  a  part  with  a  very  limited  proportion  of  dressing 
and  the  other  part  without  any,  of  the  evil  tendency  of  which 
upon  the  soil,  the  committee  is  well  aware. 

The  past  winter  preparations  were  made  to  make  returns  to 
the  soil  for  what  had  been  taken  from  it,  by  procuring  at  great 
expense  night  soil  and  other  fertilizers,  and  composting  the 
same  so  far  as  practicable,  with  meadow  muck,  of  which  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  supply  within  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
barn.  These  composts,  to  the  amount  of  about  five  hundred 
ox  cart  loads,  were  used  the  past  spring  upon  the  land  intend- 
ed for  cropping,  and  although  the  supply  was  very  limited,  it 
was  spread  upon  the  surface  and  ploughed  under  to  the  depth 
of  five  to  seven  inches,  believing  though  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure be  small  that  it  is  better  spread  and  ploughed  under,  than 
to  be  put  into  the  hill,  thereby  giving  the  young  plants  a  rapid 
and  thrifty  start  at  first,  and  then  leaving  them  to  starve  and 
16 
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Stint  on  a  poor  soil  as  soon  as  the  roots  attain  a  sulSicient  length 
to  pass  the  frontier  of  the  hill  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Of  the  crops  the  present  season,  we  cannot  speak  so  definite- 
ly as  we  should  wish,  not  having  completed  the  harvesting ; 
but  of  the  potato  crop  we  have  nothing  to  boast,  as  they  were 
generally  of  a  small  size,  and  upon  the  whole  the  crop  was  a 
light  one,  yet  very  sound,  as  we  had  not  a  bushel  of  unsound 
potatoes  from  the  eight  acres  planted.  The  corn,  considering 
the  season,  was  fair ;  it  was  very  sound,  though  not  so  well 
tipped  as  it  is  some  seasons.  From  one  acre  measured,  we 
have  taken  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
ears,  and  the  corn  of  a  good  quality.  The  crops  of  peas,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  &c.,  are  good,  though  not  being  harvested,  we 
cannot  give  the  particulars.  The  corn  sown  broadcast  proved 
a  very  cheap  feed  for  stock,  besides  having  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing the  ground  upon  which  it  was  sown  in  a  very  mellow  state 
for  after  cultivation,  a  part  of  which,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  potato  ground,  has  been  sown  with  winter  wheat,  and 
which  now  looks  very  promising. 

Our  manner  of  cultivating  corn  being  somewhat  different 
from  that  usually  practised  in  this  vicinity,  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  description  of.  The  manure  having  been  ploughed  in,  as 
before  alluded  to,  the  corn  was  planted  with  Batchelder's  Com 
Planter,  in  rows  three  feet  apart  by  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the 
hill.  One  man  with  a  horse,  and  a  boy  to  drive,  will  readily 
plant  six  acres  in  a  day,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  for  hoeing  pref- 
erable to  that  planted  in  the  usual  way,  as  it  leaves  the  ground 
and  hill  better  adapted  to  a  flat  cultivation.  After  the  com 
was  well  up,  the  horse  cultivator  was  put  into  it,  and  with  one 
man  to  hold  and  drive,  was  passed  through  it  once  a  week  un- 
til the  com  roots  had  extended  to  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  hill,  after  which  a  slight  passing  over  with  the 
hoe  proved  sufllcient. 

Six  men  have  generally  been  employed  upon  the  farm, 
though  a  large  portion  of  labor  has  been  done  otherwise  than 
upon  the  crops,  all  of  which  has  been  charged  separately,  leav- 
ing the  farm  accounts  for  the  ploughing,  manuring,  planting 
and  cultivation  of  the  crops,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  harvest- 
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ing,  standing  thus :  April  1st  to  November  1st,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  dollars,  being  a  fraction  over  eight  dollars  per 
acre  for  the  thirty-two  acres  tilled,  exclusive  of  board  and  team 
expenses. 

Of  the  manure  heap  I  will  speak  briefly.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son we  commenced  putting  muck  under  the  cattle,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  way  until  the  weather  becoming  cooler  and  fearing 
that  evil  effects  might  arise  from  its  continuance,  we  adopted 
the  following  plan :  Daily,  the  manure,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
from  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  dropped  into  the  bam 
cellars,  luid  immediately  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
meadow  muck  is  wheeled  in  and  thrown  upon  it,  which  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  manure,  through  the  agency  of  hogs,  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  purpose  being  kept  in  each  cellar.  In  this  way  we  not 
only  find  the  manure  heap  to  increase  rapidly,  but  judging 
from  the  escape  of  ammonia  while  it  is  being  shoveled  over, 
the  quality  of  the  same  must  be  good. 

To  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  hogs, 
we  should  like  to  allude,  but  cannot,  as  the  results  are  not  suf- 
ficiently determined. 

Amesbury,  Nov.  1,  1850. 


HENRY  POOR'S  STATEMENT. 

In  presenting  my  farm  for  premium,  I  do  so  with  some  difii- 
dence,  firom  the  fact  that  I  lack  knowledge  in  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  the  proper  uses  and  application  of  ma- 
nures. There  is  one  fact,  however,  well  known  to  us  all,  and 
that  is  that  the  manure  heap  is  the  only  reliable  <<Bank"  on 
which  the  farmer  rests  his  hopes.  My  own  small  experience 
teaches  me  the  importance  of  cultivating  just  as  much  land  as 
I  can  supply  liberally  with  manure  ;  beyond  this  is  a  fatal  er- 
ror, which  is  quite  too  common  among  us,  in  my  judgement. 

To  say  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  that  new  discoveries  cannot  be  made  in  farming,  would  be 
to  say  that  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  hay  fork,  the  manure  fork, 
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and  all  farming  implements  have  not  been  improved,  and  are 
not  susceptible  of  still  greater  improvement.  To  my  mind, 
farming,  in  detail,  is  co-equal  with  the  improvements  of  all  the 
implements  of  husbandry.  But  I  will  begin  an  account  of  my 
operations  since  the  year  1844,  on  the  farm  which  I  now  own 
and  occupy. 

I  have  built  a  barn  and  shed,  repaired  an  old  barn,  added  an 
L  to  my  house,  with  cellar  under  new  barn  thirty-eight  by  six- 
ty {eetj  and  solid  mortar  wall,  at  a  cost  of  over  three  thousand 
dollars.  My  house  cellar  I  have  bricked  over,  and  made  it 
proof  against  rats ;  have  built  a  brick  cemented  cistern,  with 
pipe  and  pump  to  draw  the  water  into  my  sink,  with  well  wat- 
er into  the  kitchen.  Of  covered  stone  drains  I  have  made  fif- 
ty-five rods ;  orfaced  double  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
fifty-four  rods ;  of  double  substantial  field  wall,  forty-eight  rods; 
of  single  wall,  sixty-three  rods.  I  have  made  seven  to  eight 
acres  of  old  heavy  pasturing  into  good  mowing  fields,  and  wall- 
ed the  same.  Have  planted  fifty-six  choice  varieties  of  pears ; 
two  hundred  and  four  of  apples ;  seventy-one  of  plums ;  fifteen 
of  cherries ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  peaches ;  sixty  of 
quinces ;  and  twenty  ornamental  trees. — Total,  seven  hundred 
and  seven.  Have  filled  all  old  trees  that  were  thrifty  with 
scions  of  pears  and  apples.  In  addition,  I  have  put  in  the 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
and  currants. 

My  hay  crop,  this  year,  was  good, — ^by  careful  judgement,  I 
cut  over  forty  tons  on  less  than  twenty  acres  of  ground.  Of 
wheat,  which  is  my  hobby,  I  could  ask  nothing  better.  Of 
oats  and  barley,  my  crop  was  satisfactory.  Indian  corn  heavy 
for  the  season,— land  moist.  Carrots,  small.  Sugar  beets, 
satisfactory.  Parsnips,  small.  Potatoes,  twenty-five  per  cent 
saved.  Fruits  in  abundance,  excepting  apples,  this  not  being 
the  bearing  year  with  my  varieties. 

My  whole  farm  consits  of  seventy-five  acres, — say,  ten  of 
wood  land,  thirty  of  pasturage,  and  thirty-five  of  tillage.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  rod  of  unproductive  land  in  the  farm. 
My  stock  consists  of  fourteen  neat  cattle,  two  horses,  and 
twelve  hogs,  with  a  full  stock  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

North  Andover,  Nov.  1850. 
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ON  VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee,  having  in  charge  the  specimens  of  vege- 
table productions,  report  that  the  exhibition  was  unusually 
large  and  fine,  and  they  recommend  that  the  following  gratui- 
ties be  awarded : 

A.  Nesmith,  Beverly,  seedling  potatoes, 
A.  Hatch,  Saugus,  "  " 

Eben  H.  Taylor,  two  varieties, 
W.  Poor,  Andover,  black  potatoes, 
H.  Mason,  Marblehead,  onions, 
J.  W.  Treadwell,  celery, 
J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  sweet  potatoes, 
J.  Upton,  Salem,  variety  of  vegetables, 
A.  A.  Edgerton,  sweet  potatoes, 
John  Clark,  millet, 

H.  Mason,  Marblehead,  marrow  squashes, 
Jesse  Estes,  Middleton,  Mt.  Sprout  water  melon, 
Jonas  Harrington,  Danvers,  marrow  squashes, 
J.  E.  Haines,  Salem,  crook  neck  squashes, 
John  Alley,  3d.,  Lynn,  Averlene  cabbage, 
John  Trow,  Hamilton,  six  squashes,  226  lbs.  weight 
Mrs.  S.  Lord,  Salem,  variety  of  pickles, 
P.  Farmer,  crook  neck  squash, 

R  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  Danvers,  snake  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  gra. 
Niles  P.  Phippen,  Texas  corn, 
M.  L.  Atkinson,  Methuen,  com, 
Israel  Rea,  Topsfield,  " 

Moses  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  " 
Eben  M.  Taylor,  Danvers,    " 
Israel  Trask,  Beverly,  crook  neck  squash, 
J.  Burpee,  Georgetown,  broom  com, 
E.  R.  Mudge,  Lynn,  celery,  egg  plants,  and  tomatoes, 
John  Bradstreet,  Danvers,  potatoes, 
Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich,  Southern  com, 
M.  P.  Atwood,  squash,  mixed  variety, 
N.  Woodbury,  Valparaiso  squash, 
H.  Poor,  Andover,  white  flint  wheat, 
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H.  Poor,  Andover,  red  chaff  Chili  wheat,  gratuity,  1  60 

John  L.  Clark,  Salem,  Black  Sea  wheat,  "      1  00 

W.  D.  Pickman,  two  very  large  squashes,  "  50 

HORACE  WARE,  Chairman. 


ON  FLOWERS. 

According  to  previous  arrangements,  this  portion  of  the  Ex- 
hibition was  held  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, and  under  their  direction.  A  very  minute  and  elaborate 
report  will  be  prepared  by  their  committee,  enumerating  the 
several  contributors,  the  specimens  exhibited,  &c.,  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  thus  rendering  it 
only  necessary  for  your  committee  to  report  the  list  of  gratui- 
ties awarded,  which  are  as  follows : 

F.  Putnam,  Salem,  for  bouquets,  -  -  1  60 

James  H.  Holmes,  Salem,  for  bouquets  and  cut  flowers,    1  00 
Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  Salem,  for  bouquets,  -  -  26 

Hiss  Sarah  H.  Ropes,  Salem,  for  bouquets,       -  -       26 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Morse,  Methuen,  bouquets,  -  60 

Oeorge  Driver,  Salem,  for  dahlias,        -  -  -       60 

John  W.  Downing,  Salem,  for  dahlias,        -  -  60 

Thorp  Fisher,  «        cc        c<      .  .  -60 

RBuswell,  «        «        «  .  .  37 

E.D.  Ropes,  a        a        u      ,  .  .       37 

W.  D.  Pickman,  "      pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,        1  00 

J.  C.  Lee,  ''      roses  and  cut  flowers,  1  25 

P.  Putnam,  "      roses,        -  -  -      1  00 

Calvin  May,  "      pot  plants,      -  -  60 

William  Weeks,  "      asters  and  stocks,  -  60 

For  the  Committeee.  H.  WHEATLAND. 

Salem,  Sept.  26,  1860. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Essex  Institute : 

The  Committee  on  Ilorticultare  report  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables,  for  the  year  1850,  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Stiem,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  25th  and  26th,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  in  conformity  with  preyious  ar« 
Ttogements  to  that  effect. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  committee  being  assisted  in  this  pcnr- 
tion  of  their  duties  by  the  refined  taste  of  the  ladies  who  so  kindly  volunteered 
their  aid  on  this  occasion.  The  large  and  elegant  evergreen  arbor  opposite  the 
entrance,  formed  a  very  conspicuous  object,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  wild 
flowers  tastefully  grouped  together ;  and  supported  by  two  immense  comnco- 
pic,  pouring  forth  their  abundant  treasures — the  one,  of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  other  of  fruits  in  great  variety.  Over  the  centre  door  was 
1  tablet  containing  the  name  of  Pomona,  surrounded  with  a  rich  border  of 
fruits.  The  eastern  door  was  surmounted  with  a  similar  tablet,  containing  the 
name  of  Cerbs,  with  a  chaste  wreathing  of  grains  and  grasses;  while  Flora 
occupied  a  similar  position  over  the  western  door,  decked  with  a  gorgeous  array 
of  flowers.  Other  decorations  adorned  the  windows,  and  bouquets  and  vasef 
of  flowers  in  abundance  were  arranged  on  the  tables,  and  around  the  halL 

Among  the  curiosities  that  attracted  much  attention,  were  pears  from  the 
original  Endicott  pear  tree  in  Danvers,  which  tradition  says  was  planted  in 
1630 ;  some  fine  looking  Orange  pears,  from  a  tree  two  hundred  and  ten  years 
old,  on  the  estate  of  Capt.  William  Allen,  in  Hardy  street ;  also,  apples  from  a 
tree  planted  by  Peregrine  White,  the  first  male  child  bom  in  New  England, 
on  the  farm  originally  settled  and  subdued  by  him  in  Marshfield.  The  farm  is 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  direct  descendants,  by  one  of  whom,  lt£ss  Sy- 
bil White,  the  apples  were  sent  to  Dr.  Merriam,  of  Topsfield.  These  relics  of 
past  ages  are  yet  productive,  and  their  fruits  of  no  little  curiosity. 

The  display  of  Fruit  was  very  fine,  especially  that  of  Pears,  which,  for  their 
variety,  beaaty,  and  perfection,  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  simi- 
lar ezhihition  of  this  season.    Two  thousand  cashes  or  baskets  of  froit  were  pla- 
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ced  upon  the  tables,  consisting,  as  will  appear  from  the  list,  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy  varieties,  viz :  of  Pears,  two  hundred  and  ninety  with  names,  ciglt 
seedlings,  and  twenty-nine  unknown — total,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven ; 
of  Apples,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  with  names,  seven  seedlings,  and  twenty- 
three  unknown — total,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  of  Peaches,  fortj  with 
names,  thirty-four  seedlings,  eight  unknown— total,  eighty-two ;  of  Plums,  nine- 
teen with  names,  three  seedlings,  one  unknown — total,  twenty-three;  of  Grapes, 
thirty-three  with  names,  eight  native  seedlings — total,  forty-one ;  of  Quinces, 
Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Melons,  three  each ;  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Eumpean  Wal- 
nuts, and  Cornelian  Cherries,  one  each. 

The  specimen  flowers  were  arranged  on  stands  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  comprised  a  goodly  array  of  Dahlias,  Roses,  Asters,  &c.  The 
Dahlias  were  the  most  prominent  in  their  variety  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
flowers.  A  stand  from  Lawrence,  brought  in  on  the  second  day,  contained  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  hall.  The  Rose,  which  with  its  hybrid  Perpetuals,  N<»- 
settes,  and  Bourbons,  is  beginning  to  extend  the  season  of  its  lovely  and  fra- 
grant blooms  during  the  autumnal  months,  was  well  represented.  The  Asten, 
Stocks,  and  Coxcombs  were  also  conspicuous.  A  stand  of  Pansies,  and  also  a 
stand  of  Phloxes,  Antirrhinum  in  varieties,  (Enothera,  Aconitum,  Gaillardia, 
Tradescantia,  TroUius,  &c.,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

A  few  pot  plants  were  placed  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  arbor,  consist- 
ing of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  whose  showy  and  splendid  flowers 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  native  denizens  of  our  fields  and  meadows, 
grouped  in  the  rear. 

The  Vegetables,  Ac,  were  arranged  in  the  anterooms.  The  display,  al- 
though not  large,  was  very  interesting,  and  consisted  of  fine  specimens  of 
Squashes,  Potatoes,  Onions,  &c.  In  this  department  were  placed  the  Cereals — 
as  varieties  of  Com,  Wheat,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  the  last  named  grain  is 
said  by  the  gentlemen  who  exhibited  specimens,  to  have  been  successful ;  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  further  experiments  should  be  tried  by  our  agri- 
culturists, to  test  fully  the  advantage  of  its  more  general  introduction. 

Nineteen  towns  of  our  county  were  represented  by  the  contributions  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  individuals,  viz :  from  Salem,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-three ;  Danvers,  sixteen ;  Lynn,  eleven  ;  Beverly  and  Topsfield,  five  each ; 
Middleton  and  Methuen,  four  each ;  IMarblehead,  Andover,  Hamilton,  and  Ips- 
wich, three  each ;  Wenham,  Lawrence,  and  Saugus,  two  each ;  Boxford,  New- 
buryport,  Newbury,  Haverhill,  and  Gloucester,  one  each.  Also,  two  horn 
South  Reading,  one  from  Lowell,  and  one  from  Kendall,  Illinois,  which  being 
without  the  limits  of  the  county,  were  not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  exfaibiUon,  with  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  Salem,  shows  a  very  gratifying  as  well  as  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  the 
cultivation  offruits  and  flowers.  That  exhibition  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  14th  and  15th,  1841.  The  number  of  contributors 
was  then  seventy-six, —about  three  hundred  plates  of  Fruit  were  placed  on  the 
tables,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  varieties,  viz :  ninety-four  of 
Pears,  twenty-five  of  Apples,  ten  of  Peaches,  eight  of  Plums,  eight  of  Grapes, 
four  of  Melons,  two  of  Quinces,  one  of  Nectarines,  and  une  of  Filberts. 
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May  we  not  justly  infer  from  the  above  comparison,  that  the  labors  of  the 
Institate  in  maintaining  their  stated  exhibitions  have  not  been  in  vain ;  but 
have  resulted  in  diffusing  through  the  community  a  more  general  and  extensive 
tasfe  for  horticultural  pursuits,  thus  accomplishing  the  principal  object  of  their 
establishment. 
Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  contributors,  and  of  the  articles  by  them  exhibited. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  C.  LEE,  Chairmak. 
Salem,  Mass.  Oct.,  1850. 


FRUIT. 

R.  Manxino,  Pomological  Garden,  Salem.  Pears — Bez?  de  la  Motte,  Long 
Green,  Lawrence,  Fig  of  Naples,  Andrews,  Favorite  Rousselet,  Bartlett,  Duch- 
ease  d'  Orleans,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Frederic  de  AVnrtemberg,  Eyewood,  Colum- 
bia, Charles  of  Austria,  Fulton,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beur- 
re  d'  Amanlis,  Bezi  de  Montigny,  Comte  Lelieur,  March  Bergamot,  Berga- 
motte  d'  Automne,  Moccas,  Monarch,  Croft  Castle,  Harvard,  Petre,  Hericart, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Shobden  Court,  Beurre  Van  Marum,  Swan's  Egg,  Ronville, 
Calebasse  Monstreuse,  Caen  du  France,  Hunt's  Connecticut,  Howell,  Henkil, 
Doyenne  d'  Hiver,  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  Doyenne  Goubault,  Brown  Beurre, 
Pennsylvania,  Figue  Extra,  Huguenot,  Capsheaf,  Aston  Town,  Paradise  d'  Au- 
tomne, Gushing,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Styrian,  Jaminette,  Wilbur,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Urbaniste,  Dallas,  Rouse  Lench,  Henrietta, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  Flemish  Sabine,  Dunmore,  Serrurier  d'  Automne,  Althorp 
Crassanne,  Anonymous,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  Coter,  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Comstock,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Clara,  Hathome's  Seedling,  St  Michaels, 
Bergamottc  Zappee,  John  Dean,  Edwards,  Whitfield,  Beurre  Kenrick,  Pomme 
Poire,  Bergamotte  Parlhenay,  Queen  Caroline,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beur- 
re Goubault,  Jubin,  King  Edward,  Plombgastel,  Rameau,  Monarch  (false), 
Bousselet  d*  Esperen,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Brandons  St.  Germain,  Napoleon, 
Chaumontelle,  Henri  Van  Mons,  Calebasse,  Citron  of  Bohemia,  Jalousie  de 
Fontenay  Vendee,  Wendell,  Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Schoeling  Nierry,  Heli- 
ces de  Jodoigne,  Foster's  St.  Michaels,  Ambrosia,  Girardin,  Summer  Thom» 
Capiaumont,  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Nos.  982,  1086,  and  1454  of  Van 
Mons.  AffpUs — Pound,  Green  Sweet,  Pigeonnette,  Minister,  Fall  Harvey, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  Swaar,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Garden  Royal,  Lyscom,  Ram- 
boor  d'  cte,  President,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lemon  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Glouces- 
ter, Porter,  Fallawater,  Drap  d*  Or,  Maiden's  Blush,  Golden  Noble,  Summer 
Sweet  Paradise,  Corse's  Sweeting,  Walpole,  Black,  Haskell's  Sweeting,  Roi 
Stnbe,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Triangle,  Pomme  Arabic,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Yeltew  Bellflower,  Pennocks,  Edwards'  Russet,  Hawthornden.  Peaches — Jac- 
ques, Washington,  Melacoton,  Apricot,  Yellow  Admirable,  Elisabeth,  Ken- 
rick's  Heath,  Grosse  Mignonne.  Plums — Rogers,  Downton  Imperatrice,  one 
variety  unknown. 

J.  C.  Lee,  Salem.  Pears — Calebasse  de  Nerkmann,  Delices  de  Jod(  igne, 
Beurre  Sprin,  Beurre  Bronze,  Soldat  Labonreur^  Poire  Henrietta,  Poire  Du- 
17 
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Toraay,  Bearre  Gris  d*  hiver  nouveau,  Orphelino  d*  Enghien,  Ferdiaand  de 
Meester,  Beurre  Curtel,  Poire  Semirier,  Doyenne  Sleulle,  Girando,  Poire  d 
Albret,  Beurre  Montgeron,  Beurre  Moire,  Poire  Millot,  Beurre  Beauchamps, 
Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Bergamotte  Le  Sible,  Belle  apres  Noel,  Beurre 
d'  Elberg,  Poire  Seigneur,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel,  Washington,  Boussdet 
de  Bheims,  Bartlett,  Ueatbcot,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Henri  Quatre,  Passe  Colinar, 
Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Glout  Morceau,  Buflum,  Winter  Nelis,  Maiie  Lonide,  Jose- 
phine.  Croft  Castle,  Girardin,  Nameless,  Long  Green,  Fulton,  Winter  Orange, 
Parkinson's  Warden,  Poire  Sage,  Delices  d'  Hardenpont,  Poire  de  Loo  vain, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Colmar  d'  Aremberg,  Beurre  Fougere,  St 
Bernard,  Plombgastel,  Missile  d'  biver,  Belle  Epine  Duoias,  Flemish  Beaaty, 
Duchesse  d*  Angouleme,  Eyewood.  Brougham,  Lodge,  Cross,  Bearre  Spence, 
Tyson,  Henkil,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Ka  56  Van  Mons,  Las  Canas,  Lawrence,  As- 
ton Town,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  Wilbur,  Belle  La- 
crative,  Beurre  Diel,  Calebasse  Yaste,  Beurre  Bosc.  Apples, — Baldwin,  Dtn- 
vers  Winter  Sweet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Pickman  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Spice, 
Ortley  Pippin,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Fall  Flat,  Lyscom,  Glory  of  the  West.  Peack- 
eSj — ^^lorris*  Red  Rare  Ripe,  Cooledge's  Favorite,  Bonaparte,  Crawford's  Ear- 
ly. Grapes, — Black  Hamburg,  White  Chasselas,  Variegated  Chasselas,  Grove 
End  Sweetwater,  Flame  Colored  Tokay,  Black  Tripoli,  Black  St.  Peters, 
Scotch  White  Cluster. 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem.  Pears, — Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Bartlett,  Gush- 
ing, Monsieur  le  Cure,  Paradise  d'  Automne,  Beurre  Diel,  Leon  le  Clerc,  Co- 
lumbia, Long  Green,  Fulton,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Easter  Beurre,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Bel- 
le Lucrative,  Andrews,  Pitt's  Prolific,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  Jalousie, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Dunmore,  Beurre  Bosc,  Thompson.  Apples — Hubbard- 
ston  Nonsuch,  Aunt  Hannah,  Minister,  Boxford,  Deacon  (?),  Pickman  Pippin, 
Barker's  Spice,  Seaver's  Sweeting,  Transparent,  Reinette  of  Canada,  Fall 
Harvey,  Swaar,  Mela  Carla,  Porter,  Lyscom,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Cart- 
house.  PeacA€5,— Jaques'  Yellow  Rare  Ripe,  Crawford's  Early,  MelUsh's 
Favorite,  Snow,  Seedling  Free-stone,  Early  Royal  George,  Hasting's  Rareripe, 
Cutler's  Rareripe.  Plums, — Red  Gage,  Goliah,  Reine  Claude  Violet,  "Vldet 
Perdrigon,  Sharp's  Emperor.  Grapes,— Js&heVisu  Figs, — Turkey.  Quinces, 
—Orange.     Cornelian  Cherry. 

Charles  F.  Putnam,  Salem.  Pear^,— Doyenne  Boussock,  Bearre  d' 
Amanlis,  Smith,  Malcommaitre,  Rousselet  Van  Mons,  Jean  de  Witte,  Bearre 
Bronze,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Belle  Heloise,  Jalousie,  Gendesceiui,  Beur- 
re Dore,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Bartlett,  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  Doyenne  Masqoe, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne  de  Kirkaian,  Fondante  Van  Mons,  Pope's  Russet, 
Bleeker's  Meadow,  Althorpe  Crassanne,  Winter  Nelis,  Julienne,  Bezi  Sanspa- 
reil,  Bearre  d'  Espoelberg,  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Doyenne  d'  Hiver  Noaveaa, 
Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Poire  Cire,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Bon  Chretien  Fon- 
dante, Salviati,  Caillot  Rosat,  Wilhelmine,  Angelique  de  Bordeaaz,  Bearre 
Bol wilier.  Long  Green,  Marquis  d'  Hiver,  No.  426,  Buffum,  Rondelet,  Bos- 
suck,  Bearre  Gris  d'  Hiver  Noaveau,  Coknar  Tardif,  Passe  Colmar,  Bei|^- 
motte  Cadette,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Forelle,  Bonne  do  Zees,  Chau- 
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monteDe  Germain,  Gerardo,  Bernadiston,  Mabille,  Inconnne  Van  Mons,  Benr- 
re  Sapreme,  Rigoleau,  Chaumontelle,  Bergamot  Bernard,  Doyenne  Gris,  Van 
Mods  (unnumbered),  Fitf  s  Prolific,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Garrous,  Bearre  de  Printemps,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Madotte,  Callirosa, 
Calebaase  d'  Ete,  Easter  Beurre,  Smithes  Pennsylvania,  one  seedling,  and  eight 
Tarieties  unkown.  Apples, — Minister,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Boxbury  Rus- 
set, Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Benoni,  Bamsdell's  Red  Sweet,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Fallawater,  Tenny,  Cathead,  Black  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Hamilton,  Deux  ans, 
Adams  Pearmain,  Spitzenberg,  Fall  Harvey,  Sykehouse  Russet,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Porter,  Rambour  d*  Ete,  Rhode  Island  Grenning,  Claygate  Pearmain 
Beinette  d'  Hiver,  Cockle  Pippin,  Reinette  de  Yigan,  Lyscom,  Reinette  Van 
Mods,  Stunner  Pippin,  six  varieties  unknown. 

Ephraim  Woods,  Salem.  Fears, — Bartlett,  Andrews,  Bon  Chretien  Fon- 
dante,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Beurre  Bosc,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Colum- 
bia, Catillac,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Fulton,  Lawrence,  Long  Green,  Mane 
Louise,  Petre,  Harvard,  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries.  Apples, — ^Nodhead, 
Baldwin,  Fall  Harvey,  Monstrous  Pippin.  Plums,— Three  seedling  varieties. 
Orange  Quinces. 

George  Andrews,  Salem.  Pears, — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Winter  Ne- 
lls, Bartlett,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Messire  Jean,  Seckel,  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  Flemish  Beauty,  St  Michaels,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Hacon*s  Incomparable,  Washington,  Orange,  March, 
Iron,  Chelmsford,  Beurre  d'  Amanlis,  one  seedling  variety.  Apples^ — Mons- 
trous Pippin,  Minister,  Lady,  Baldwin,  Pearmain,  Porter,  Bcllflower,  two  va- 
rieties unknown. 

Augustus  D.  Rogers,  Salem.  Pears, — Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  (on  quince  and  on  pear),  Napoleon,  Washington , 
Cashing,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  UrbanLste,  GansePs  Bergamot,  Wilkinson, 
Seckel,  Andrews,  St.  Ghislain,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Passe  Cdmar,  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Beurre  Diel,  Dix,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Surpasse  Virgalieu,  Long  Green, 
Glont  Morceau.    Plums, — Coe's  Golden  Drop.    Orange  and  Pear  Quinces. 

Stephen  Driver,  Salem.  Pears, — Winter  Nelis,  Seckel,  St  Michaels, 
Beurre  Boac,  Flemish  Beauty,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  St.  Ghislain,  Easter  Berga- 
mot, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Althorp  Crassanne,  Andrews,  Bartlett,  Lewis, 
Washington,  Marie  Louise,  Long  Green,  Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  Columbia, 
Messire  Jean,  Pound,  Bleeker^s  Meadow,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  ten  varieties 
without  name.  Apples, — Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Porter,  Red  Pearmain,  Gol- 
den Russet,  and  five  varieties  unknown.  Chrapes, — Black  Hamburg,  Whito 
Hamburg,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    Peaches, — Royal  Greorge. 

B.  H  SiLBREE,  Salem.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Harvard,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jer- 
sey, Seckel,  Marie  I^uise,  Urbaniste,  Messire  Jean,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Bleek- 
er's  Meadow,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Swan's  Orange,  Flemish  Beauty,  Paradise  d' 
Antomne,  Passe  Colmar,  Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Beurre. 

J.  H.  Phippen',  Salem.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d' 
Amanlis,  Lewis,  Raymond,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Washmgton,  Beurre  Diel,  Ducchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Beurre  d'  Arembeigi 
Columbia.    Peaches^ — Early  Crawford,  Pourpree  Hative. 
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Geo.  D.  Phippew,  Salem,  Pean,— Bartlett,  Beurre  d'  AmanKs,  Loqim 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Diet. 

W.  D.  PiCKMAN,  Salem.  Pears.—Long  Green,  Brown  Beurre,  Belle  Lu- 
crative, Lewis,  Washington,  BartJett,  Andrews,  Dix,  Harvard,  Duchesae  d' 
Angoaleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Urban iste,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Beurre  Diel,  two  varieties  unknown- 
Plumsy — Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

N.  B.  Mansfield,  Salem.  Pears, — Beurre  Bosc,  Henri  Quatre,  Winter 
Nelis,  Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  Urbaniste,  Capiaumont,  Beurre  d 
Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  dc  Jersey,  Surpasse  Vii^alieu,  Bartlett,  Wilkinson, 
GansePs  Bergamot,  Beurre  d'  Angleterre,  Gushing,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante, 
Moccas,  Seckel,  Washington,  Josephine,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Heathcot, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau,  Harvard,  Fulton,  Messire  Jean,  Wilkinson, 
Bousselet  de  Rheims,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Paradise  d'  Automne.  Apples^ — Danvcrs 
Winter  Sweet,  Tolman's  Sweeting,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Osgood's  Favorite,  Red 
Calville,  Minister,  Leavitt,  Marquis,  Drap  d*  Or,  Kentish  Full  Basket,  Ortley 
Pippin,  Porter,  Alexander.     Seedling  Peach, — Old  Zack.    Plums, — Wilkinson* 

H.  F.  King,  Salem.  Pears,, — Colmar  d*  Aremberg,  Groom's  Princess  Roy- 
al, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Diel,  Duehesse  d*  Orleans,  Van  Moiis 
Leon  le  Clerc,  Paradise  d'  Automne,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee,  Dunmoie, 
Moccas,  Passe  Colmar. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Salem.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Seckel,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot, Urbaniste,  Napoleon,  Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
Chaumontelle,  Pound,  Winter  Nelis,  two  varieties  unknown. 

Wm.  F.  Gardner,  Salem.  Pears, — St.  Ghislain,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bil- 
boa, Swan's  Orange.     Apples, — Porter.     Peaches, — Snow. 

.Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  Salem.    Bartlett  Pears.    Apples, — unknown. 

Miss  £.  Fabens,  Salem.    Kilham  Hill  Apples. 

Merct  Upton,  Salem.     Orange  Pears. 

M.  A.  Sticknby,  Salem,     Seedling  Peaches. 

Jos.  S.  Cabot,  Salem.  Pears, — Belle  Cratenaise,  Belle  Excellente,  Beurre 
Bronze,  Celestin,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Wredaw,  Bergamot  libitent  verte, 
Doyenne  Gouhault,  Poire  His,  Beurre  d*  Amanlis,  Winter  Nelis,  Catillac, 
Vesouziere,  Belle  d'  Esquermes,  Notaire  Minot,  Dundas,  Dunmore,  Waterloo, 
Althorp  Crassanne,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Hericart,  Washington,  Quillet- 
te,  Doyenne  Boussock  Nouvelle,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Lawrence ;  Van  Buren, 
Dallas,  and  Calhoun  of  Gov,  Edwards :  Fig  Extra  Van  Mons,  Smith's  Penn- 
sylvania, Iron  Pear  of  Worcester,  Messire  Jean,  St.  Ghislain,  Jalousie  de 
Fontenay  Vendee,  Jalousie,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Welbeck's 
Bergamot,  Capiaumont,  Surpasse  Virgalieu,  Cabot's  Seedling,  Paradise  d'  Au- 
tomne, Urbaniste,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  Nova,  Beurre  de  Beaumont, 
Verte  Longue  d'  Automne,  Long  Green,  Green  Sugar,  Mons.  Le  Cure,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Doyenne  d^  hiver,  Enfant  prodige,  Capucin  Van  Mons, 
Thompson,  Bon  Chretien  fondante,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Passe  Colmar,  Chartre> 
use,  Paquency,  Truickhill's  Bergamot,  Brande's  St  Germain,  Colomb'a  Win- 
ter, Andrews,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Boncquia,  Great  Citron  of  Bohemia,  St.  Andre, 
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Foodante  d*  Automne,  Fulton,  Hessel,  Henri  Qaatre,  Beurre  Diel,  Alpha, 
Bartlett,  Muauadine^  Green  Pear  of  Yair,  Wilkinson,  Columbia,  Capsheaf, 
Beurre  d*  Aremberg,  Croft  Castle,  Lewis,  Cross,  Gendesceim. 

J.  FisK  Allen,  Salem.  Grflp«,— August  Muscat,  Josling's  St.  Albans, 
Wbortley  Hall  Seedling,  White  Frontignan,  Wilmot's  Black  Hamburg  No.  16, 
Royal  Muscadine,  Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburg,  White  Gascoigne,  White 
Nice,  Black  St  Peters,  Chassehw  de  Fontainbleau,  Black  Hamburg,  Bishop^ 
Bed  Chasselas,  Bose  Chasselas,  Golden  Cbasselas,  Cbasselas  de  Bar  sur  Aube, 
De  Candolle,  Black  Prince,  Red  Traminer,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Isabella  (un- 
der glass.)  PearSy — Coffin's  Virgalieu,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty, Beurre  Boec,  GansePs  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel,  Seckel,  Marie  Louise,  Ur- 
baniste.    Lemons,    Figs, — Black  Brunswick.     Nectarines, — Golden. 

Eperaim  Emmebton,  Salem.  Pears, — Monsieur  le  Cure,  Bartlett,  Fred- 
eric de  Wurtemberg,  Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Glout  Mor- 
cean,  Swan's  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  d*  Amanlis,  Passe  CoT- 
mar,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  d'  Aremberg,  Urbaniste,  Marie  Louise,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Easter  Beurre,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Long  Green, 
Muscadine,  Rousselet  de  Meester,  Capiaumont,  GansePs  Bergamot,  Figue  de 
Naples,  Pitt's  Prolific,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  St.  Michaels,  Capsheaf,  Princess 
at  Orange,  Beurre  de  Beaumont,  Surpasse  Virgalieu,  Henri  Quatre,  Wash- 
ington, Seckel,  Las  Canas,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'  Angleterre,  St.  Ghislain, 
Julienne,  Dearborn's  Seedling ;  and  a  basket  containing  labeled  specimens  of 
forty  varieties  of  pears. 

James  Upton,  Salem.  Pear*,— Bartlett,  Washington,  Seckel,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Passe  Colmar.  St.  Ghislain,  Plombgastel,  Petre,  Quilletette,  Doyenne 
Luois,  Chaumontelle,  Beurre  Ranee,  Bonne  de  Zees,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante, 
Beurre  de  Beaumont,  Yicomte  de  Spoelberch,  Winter  Nelis,  Summer  Thorn, 
St  Andre,  Raymond,  Long  Green,  Lewis,  Henri  Quatre,  Andrews,  Ferdinand 
de  Meester,  Duchesse  d'  Orleans,  Comperette,  Catillac,  Brande's  St.  Germain, 
Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Beurre  d*  Amanlis,  Beurre  Diel,  Belle  Lucrative,  St  Micha- 
els, Messire  Jean,  Urbaniste,  Duchesse  de  Mars,  Easter  Beurre,  Frederic  de 
Wurtemburg.  Grapes, — Black  Hamburg,  White  Chasselas,  Red  Cbasselas, 
White  Frontignan. 

John  Bertram,  Salem.  Pears, — Capiaumont,  Frederic  de  Wurtemberg, 
Fteaoish  Beauty,  King  Edward,  Dunmore,  Winter  Nelis,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Marie  Louise,  Colmar  d'  Aremberg,  Doyenne  Musque, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Grapes, — Zinfindal,  Black  Hamburg,  White  Chas- 
selas, Red  Chasselas.    Peaches, — Early  Crawford,  and  two  varieties  unknown. 

David  Roberts,  Salem.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Beurre  Bosc,  Paradise  d'  Ao- 
tomne,  AVinter  Nelis,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Passe  Colmar, 
Lawrence,  Seckel,  St  Ghislain,  Fulton,  Thompson,  Capiaumont,  Chaumon- 
teUe  (?),  Marie  Louise,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Moccas,  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc,  Surpasse  yu*galieu,  Easter  Beurre,  Las  Canas,  Flemish  Beauty,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  Urbaniste,  Capsheaf,  Dunmore. 

Oliter  Thater,  Salem.  Pears, — Belle  et  Bonne,  Bonne  de  Zees,  WOk- 
inson,  Monsienr  le  Cure,  Belle  Lucrative,  Gansel's  Bergamot  AppUs^'^Gch' 
dea  Ruset,  Habbardston  Nonsuch. 
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N.  Wbston,  Salem.  Pear*,— Flemisli  Beauty,  Pound,  Catillac. 
W.  G.  Lake,  Topsfield.  Pears, — Fulton,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bardetti 
St  Michaels,  Flemish  Beauty,  Winter  Nelis,  Gushing,  Long  Green,  Frederic 
de  Wurtemberg,  Belle  Lucrative,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Napoleon.  An- 
drews, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  St.  Gbislain,  Harvard,  Dunmore,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Seckel,  Easter  Beurre,  Monsteor 
Le  Cure,  Buflura,  Dix,  Catillac,  Beurre  d'  Amanlis,  and  five  seedh'ng  varie- 
ties. Apples, — Perkins*  Sweet,  Minister,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Golden  Rns- 
eet,  Baking  Sweet,  York  Greening,  Cart  House,  Spitzenbcrg,  Red  Eagle,  Stri- 
ped Sweet,  Kilham  Hill,  Jenny  Lind  (seedling).  Fall  Harvey,  York  Russet, 
Baldwin,  Alexander,  Winter  Green,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Porter,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Russet  Pearmain,  Roxbury  Russet,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Aunt 
Hannah,  White  Bellflower,  Ribston  Pippin,  Grolden  Queen,  Gilliflower,  Jen- 
kins'  Sweet,  Jennett  Red,  Pippin,  Autumn  Red,  and  six  seedling  varieties. 
Peaches, — Jaques,  Walter's  Early,  Manning's  Red,  Yellow  Alberge,  Napole- 
on, Crawford's  Early,  Jenks*  Red,  and  five  seedling  varieties.  Plums, — Green 
Gage,  Prince's  Imperial,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Orleans.  Grapes, — Three  varie- 
ties cultivated  native.    Orange  Quinces. 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield.  Pears, — Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bose,  Ur- 
baniste,  Orange,  Winter  St  Germain,  Wilkinson,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Pope's  Russet,  Wilbur,  Bartlett,  Harvard,  Winter  Nelis,  Bezi  de  la  Motte, 
Seckel,  Passe  Colmar,  Marie  I^uise,  Pound,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Dearborn's 
Seedlings  St.  Ghislain,  Napoleon,  Cushing,  Beurre  Bronze.  Apples, — Blue 
Pearmain,  Rnsset  Pearmatn,  Golden  Pearmain,  Porter,  Honey  Pink,  White 
Queening,  Red  Queening,  Pettengill  Pippin,  Warner,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  Sopsavine,  Aunt  Hannah,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Kilham  Hill,  Roxbury  Russet,  Baking  Sweet,  Putnam  Harvey, 
High  top  Sweeting,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cathead,  Lime,  Newbury  Blush,  Perk- 
ins* Long,  Dutch  Codlin,  Andrews,  Golden  Russet,  Lenox  Red  Winter,  one 
seedling  variety.  Peaches, — Seventeen  seedling  varieties,  Jenny  Lind  (seed- 
ling), Jenks'  Rareripe,  Crawford's  Early,  Late  Admirable,  Lee's  Rareripe, 
Prince's  Rareripe,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Jenks'  Red  Rareripe,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Morris'  White,  Sprague's  Rareripe,  President,  Red  Freestone,  Malta.  Qtfm- 
ces, — Orange,  and  Portugal. 

Andrew  Lackey,  Marblehead.  Pears, — Belle  Lucrative,  St  (ghislain, 
Urbaniste,  Delices  de  Jodoigne,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Frederic  de  Wurtembuig, 
Hessel,  Boucquia,  Henri  Quatre,  Yan  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Andrews,  Dun- 
more,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante, 
Great  Citron  of  Bohemia,  Napoleon,  Capiaumont,  Surpasse  Marie,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Knighfs  Monarch,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Althorp  Crassanne,  Bartlett, 
Swan's  Egg,  Long  Green,  Beurre  d'  Amanlis,  Passe  Colmar.  Apples, — Rib- 
ston Pippin,  Bourdin  Noir,  Aunt  Hannah,  Pierce,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Benoni, 
Porter,  Canadian,  Reicette,  Reinette  Triomphante.  Plums, — Italian  Prune, 
Downton  Imperatrice,  Corse's  Field  Llarshal,  St  Catharine's,  Frost  Gage, 
German  Prune. 

James  Eustis,  South  Reading.  Apples, — Baldwin,  Minister,  Ben,  Tmn- 
nel,  Columbian  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  York  Russet,  Summer  Sweet  Para* 
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dise,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Kilham  Hill,  Dutch  Codlin,  Jewetfs  Red,  Win- 
ter Green,  Porter,  Fall  Harvey,  Canada  Red,  Hubbardston  Nonsach,  Golden 
Ball,  Roxbury  Russet,  Winter  Russet,  Spice,  Boxford,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, and  three  yarieties  unknown. 

E.  A.  MuDGE,  Lynn.  Pears, — Louise  Bonne  ,de  Jersey,  Passe  Colmar, 
Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d*  Angoulerac,  Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Belle  et  Bon- 
ne.   Grape*,— Black  Hamburg,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Sweetwater. 

E.  Browx,  Lynn.  Pears, — Summer  Thorn,  Pitfs  Prolific,  Seckel,  Iron, 
Pound,  McLaughlin,  Winter  Nelis»  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Fulton,  Harvard,  Sur- 
passe  Virgalieu,  Long  Green,  Frederic  de  Wurtemburg,  Bergamot,  Columbia, 
Bearre  d*  Aremberg,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  a  large  basket  of  various  kinds. 
Apples, — ^Minister,  Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red  Astrachan,  York 
Russet,  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Porter,  Mexico,  Blue  Pearmain, 
Swaar,  Seaver's  Swoet,  one  variety  unknown,  and  a  large  basket  of  various 
^lecimens,  handsomely  arranged. 

S.  C.  Pitman,  Lynn.  P^ar*,— Bartlett,  Julienne,  Orange,  Belle  de  Bmx- 
elles,  Brown  Beurre,  Seckel,  Doyenne  Gris,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  YendeOi 
Bon  Chretien  Turc,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Due  de  Bordeaux,  Chaumontelle, 
ind  five  varieties  unknown.  Apples j — Baldwin,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Kil- 
ham Hill,  Fall  Harvey,  one  variety  unknown. 

Ma£K  Heale y,  Lynn.    Specimens  of  forty-six  varieties  of  Pears,  without 


Henry  M.  Barker,  Salem.  P«ar5,— Flemish  Beauty,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, Johonnot  (?),  St  Ghislain. 

J.  G.  Tbsadwell,  Salem.  Pears, — Bufium,  St  Ghislain,  SeckeL  Minis- 
ter Apples. 

Thos.  Downing,  Salem.    Pears, — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Passe  Coknar. 

J.  H.  Nichols,  Salem.  Pears, — Capiaumont,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise,  Messire  Jean,  Flemish  Beauty,  Quilletette  (?),  Cabot,  Duch- 
esse d'  Angoideme,  Brown  Beurre,  GanseFs  Bergamot,  Beurre  Diel.  Gloria 
^lundi  Apples. 

Geo.  Nichols,  Salem.    Pears, — Dix,  Bartlett,  Passe  Colmar. 

Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Clark,  Salem.    Peaches,  and  Harvard  Pears. 

Wm.  Webb,  Salem.    Orange  Pears. 

Jos.  Browx,  Jr.,  Lynn.    Bartlett  Pears. 

James  Arrinoton,  Salem.  Pears, — Washington,  Golden  Bearre  of  Bil- 
boa,  Long  Green,  St  Ghislain,  Marie  Louise,  Belle  Lucrative,  Urbaniste,  Bart- 
lett, Andrews,  Seckel,  Paradise  d'  Automne. 

Mrs.  Thos.  D.  Brace,  SaleoL    Peaches. 

Benja.  Shaw,  Lynn.    Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Bartlett  Pears. 

A.  Thorxdike,  Salem.    Passe  Colmar  Pears.    Orange  Pear  Quinces. 

Caleb  Warner,  Salem.    Bartlett  Pears. 

J.  Sued,  Danvers.    Apples, — Shed's  Seedling. 

Bbhja.  Syhonos,  Danvers.  Pears, — Hacon's  Incomparable,  Marie  Lou- 
ise, Long  Green.  Jpp2«<,— Williams'  Favorite.  PeocAe^,— Earij  Crawihrd| 
and  two  seedling  vaiieties.    Gropes^-^Su^.    P/iim«,^Blue  Impenitrioe. 
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Eben.  M.  Taylor,  Danvers.  Comte  de  Lamy  Pears.  Native  Grapes. 
PeacheSj — Early  Crawford,  and  four  varieties  of  seedlings. 

David  Baker,  Andover.  Bartlett  Pears.  Apples^ — Cathead,  Baldwin, 
Fall  Pearmain. 

John  Hovey,  Salem.    Gage  Tomatoes. 

A.  G.  Bradstreet.    Peaches, — Jenks'  Rareripe,  Malta,  Early  Crawford. 

Jarvis  Lamson,  Ilamilton.    Detroit  Apple  (supposed). 

Wm.  Stearns,  Salem.  Pears, — Endicott,  St.  Ghislain,  G^nsel's  Bergaosot, 
Summer  Thorn,  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Wilkinson,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Seckel,  Ronville,  March,  Chaumontellc,  Piatt's  Bergamot,  Long  Green,  Bart- 
lett, Flemish  Beauty,  Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Harvard,  Rousselet  de  Rheims, 
Chelmsford,  Urbaniste,  Beurre  Bosc,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bil- 
boa,  Winter  Nelis,  Brown  Beurre,  St.  Michael,  Summer  Francreal,  Surpaase 
Virgalieu,  St  Germain,  and  two  varieties  unknown.  Apples^ — Jarvis  Winter, 
Monstrous  Pippin.    Orange  Quinces. 

Wm.  B.  Parker,  Salem.    Frederic  de  Wurtemburg  Pears. 

Richard  S.  Rogers,  Salem.    Peaches,  unknown. 

P.  Wait,  North  Danvers.    Minister,  and  Kilham  Hill  Apples. 

A.  Nichols,  Danvers.    Fall  Harvey  Apples. 

Benjamin  Porter,  Danvers.  Endicott  Pears  from  the  original  tree.  En- 
dicott Apples. 

R.  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield.  Apples  from  Miss  Sybil  White  of  Marshfield, 
from  a  tree  planted  by  Peregrine  White. 

Edward  A.  Saunders,  Salem.  Orange  Pears  from  a  tree  two  himdred 
and  ten  years  old,  in  Hardy  street. 

A.  L.  PiERSON,  Salem.    Catillac,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pears. 

Elnathan  Dodge,  Beverly.    Cathead  Apples. 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton.  Apples, — Minister,  Kerry  Pippin,  Winter 
Russet  Sweet,  Lebanon  Sweeting,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Fameuse,  Baldwin* 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Winter  Sweet.  Blue  Imperatrice  Plums.  Orange 
Quinces. 

J.  W.  Treadwell,  Salem.  Pears, — Gansel's  Bergamot,  Seckel,  Ambret- 
te,  Messire  Jean,  Chaumontellc,  Brown  Beurre,  Catillac,  Bartlett.  Apples, 
unknown. 

Thorp  Fisher,  Salem.  Pears, — Long  Green  of  Autumn,  Passe  Cohnar, 
Seckel,  St  Michael,  Napoleon.    Isabella  Grapes. 

Wm.  C.  Barton,  Salem.  Pear»,— Seckel,  Brown  Beurre,  Josephine,  An- 
drews, Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty.    Isabella  Grapes. 

Miss  Caroline  Baldwin,  Salem.  Apples, — Spice,  Monstrous  Pif^, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

D.  A.  White,  Salem.    Pound  Pears. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter.    Bartlett  Pears. 

F.  H.  BuRBANK.    Haskell's  Sweeting  Apples. 

Chas.  a.  Ropes,  Salem.  Pears, — Bartlett,  Passe  Colmar,  Benrre  d'  Aman- 
lis,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Andrews,  Beurre  Diel. 

J.  J.  AsHBY,  Salem.  Pears, — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Pase 
Colmar,  Gloat  Morceau.    Ribeton  Pippin  Apples. 
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J.  0.  Spraoue,  Salem.    Late  Crawford  Peaches. 

Samctel  Kemp,  Salem.    Seckel  and  Bartlett  Pears. 

David  Perkins,  Salem.  Pears, — Frederic  de  Wurtembnrg,  Washington^ 
Bartlett. 

Daniel  C.  Bowditch,  Salem.    Seedling  Peaches. 

WiNTHUOP  Sargent,  Salem.  Pears, — Washington,  Gansel's  Bergamot, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Capiaumont,  Bartlett,  Frederic  de  Wurtembnrg,  Golden 
Beorre  of  Bilboa,  Gushing,  Buffum,  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beup- 
re»  Seckel,  Napoleon,  Glout  Morceau,  Urbaniste,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersej, 
Henri  Quatre,  Flemish  Beauty,  Brown  Beurre,  Johonnot,  Lawrence. 

J.  C.  Howard,  Salem.    Early  Crawford  Peaches. 

S.  Webr,  Salem.    Peaches. 

J.  Pratt,  Salem.    Beurre  Bosc  and  Belle  Lucrative  Pears. 

Timothy  Ropes,  Salem.  Pears, — Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Washington, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Bosc,  Bartlett. 

Stephen  Carlton,  Lowell.    Sf.  Michaels  Pears.    Jaques  Peaches. 

P.  P.  PiNEL,  Salem.    Monsieur  le  Cure  Pears. 

Augustus  Story,  Salem.    Seedling  Peaches. 

B.  F.  Ives,  Salem.    Bartlett  Pears. 

John  Alley,  8d.,  Lynn.    Chelmsford  Pears,  grown  on  apple  stock. 

5.  Russell,  Middleton.    Two  varieties  of  Peaches. 

6.  Creelman.  Apples, — Rhode  Island  Greening,  Eilham  Hill,  Basset 
Fearmain,  Baldwin,  Fall  Harvey. 

Israel  Trask,  Beverly.    Apples, — Hubbardston  Nonsuch  (?). 

James  Mills,  Salem.  Bartlett  Pears.  Three  varieties  of  Apples.  Na* 
tive  Grapes. 

£.  S.  L.  Richardson,  Kendall,  III.  Apples, — Golden  Russet,  Stannard'f 
Seedling,  Conant's  Red  Winter  Sweet,  Native  Crab  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Mann.    Apples, — Russet,  Greening,  and  one  unknown  Pippin. 

Thomas  Holmes,  Salem.  Pears, — ^Bartlett,  and  one  variety  unknown. 
Two  varieties  of  Peaches. 

Joseph  A.  Goldthwaite,  Salem.  Pears, — Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Long  Green,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  St.  Michaels. 

Samuel  Honeycomb,  Salem.  Pears. — Bartlett,  Flemish  Beanty,  Freder- 
kj  de  Wurtemburg,  Duchesse  d'  Orleans,  Julienne.    Bergen's  Yellow  Peaches. 

William  Sawyer,  Boxford.    Lombard  Plums.    Yellow  Alberge  Peachest. 

G.  W.  Gage,  Methuen.  Apples, — Seedling,  Porter,  President,  Bean, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gilpin,  Baldwin,  and  four  varieties  unknown.  Peaek' 
M,— Yellow  Rareripe,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Jaques,  George  Fourth,  fbup  seedling 
varieties. 

Samuel  Sawyer,  Methuen.    Peaches. 

M.  L.  Atkinson,  Lawrence.  Six  varieties  of  Peaches.  Baldwin  Applet. 
Native  Grapes.  , 

J.  D.  Waters,  Salem.    Bartlett  Pears. 

A.  Edwards,  Beverly.  Bartlett  and  Seckel  Pean.  AppUsr^G6L6»n  Bot- 
set,  and  two  seedlings. 

18 
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E.  Shaw,  Beverly.  Apples^ — Gloria  Mundi,  Baldwin,  and  one  variety 
unknown. 

R.  Franks,  Salem.    Coe*8  Golden  Drop  Ploms.    Peaches. 

D.  Putnam,  Dan  vers.  Apples^ — Snow,  Aunt  Hannah,  President,  Fall 
Harvey,  Sweeting,  Golden  Russet,  Kilham  Hill,  Porter,  and  one  variety  un- 
known.   Beurre  d*  Amanlis  Pears. 

Benjamin  P. Ware,  Marblehead.  Apples, — Porter,  Ribston  Pippin,  Eng- 
lish Red  Pearmain,  Bean,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Drap  d*  Or,  Pickman  Pip- 
pin, Baldwin,  and  one  variety  unknown. 

William  H.  Foster,  Salem.  BufTum  Pears.  Peaches.  Russet  Pea^ 
main  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  Apples. 

F.  W.  Tdttle,  Salem.  Jalousie  and  Figue  de  Naples  Pears.  Apples^— 
Minister,  Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbaiy 
Russet,  Porter,  Kilham  Hill,  Pumpkin  Sweeting,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

John  HenfielDj  Salem.     Alexander  Apples. 

John  Brooks,  Salem.    Danvers  Winter  Sweet  and  Baldwin  Apples. 

Israel  Re  a,  Topsfield.     Apples,  unknown. 

Samuel  T.  Huse,  Lynn.  Fears j — Catillac,  Duchesse  d*  Angouleme,  Gol- 
den Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Bartlett 

Moses  Prince,  North  Danvers.  Apples, — Sweeting,  Porter.  Seedling 
Peaches. 

James  Clark,  Salem.    Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  Pears. 

N.  Kelley,  Salem.     Chelmsford  Pears. 

S.  C.  Phillips,  Salem.  PearSy — Long  Green,  Seckel,  Andrews,  Buffum 
Figs.    Lemons, 

Porter  J.  Gould,  Middleton.  Apples, — Winter  Sweet,  Mammoth  Pip- 
pin, Queening.    Seedling  Peaches. 

R.  Becett,  South  Danvers.    Peaches. 

Nathan  Cook,  Salem.  Pears, — Andrews,  and  one  variety  unknown. 
Apples, — Ribston  Pippin,  Danvers  Winter  Sweet. 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham.  Apples, — Gravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Sweet  Baldwin,  Minister,  Fameuse,  Rambour  d^  ete.  Pears,^ 
Bergamot,  Winter  Nelis,  Long  Green,  Catillac. 

James  F.  Mann,  Ipswich.    Bartlett  Pears.    Golden  Rnsset  Apples. 

James  Peatfield,  Ipswich.    Pike  Pearmain  Apples. 

Mrs.  T.  Sanders,  Salem.    GanseKs  Bergamot  Pears. 

C.  M.  Bayley,  Newburyport.    Bartlett  Pears. 

J.  Hood,  Salem.    Seedling  Apples. 

James  A.  Breed,  Lynn.  Pears, — Monsieur  le  Cure,  Duchesse  d'  Angoo- 
leme,  Flemish  Beauty,  one  variety  unknown. 

Henry  Poor,  North  Andover.  Flemish  Beauty  Pears.  Porter  Apples. 
Peaches, — Royal  George,  Early  Red  Rareripe. 

F.  Howes,  Salem.    Beurre  Bosc  and  Virgalieu  Pears. 

Ezra  Dodge,  Wenham.  Bardett  Pears.  Apples, — Kilham  HiD,  Roxborjr 
Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Red  Reading.     Nectarines, 

A.  T.  Wellman,  Lynn.    Bartlett  Pears. 

John  R.  Poor,  Danvers.    Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa  Pears. 
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R.  T.  Sims.     Seckel  and  Bartlett  Pears.    Porter  Apples. 

Joseph  Dalton,  Salem.  PearSy — Ducbesse  d'  Angouleme,  Napoleon. 
Apples, — Bellflower,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.    Isabella  Grapes. 

S.  B.  Ives,  Salem.  Pears, — Pound,  Long  Green,  Seckel.  Nuts, — ^Euro- 
pean Walnuts. 

J.  Berrt,  Middleton.  Golden  Bourrc  of  B'llboa  Pears.  Seedling  Grapes. 
AppleSj — Porter,  York  Russet,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Ribston  Pippin. 

J.  Adams,  Newbury.    Native  Grapes. 

T.  Dixon,  Salem.    Several  varieties  of  Pears  grown  on  Mountain  Ash  stock. 

RuFUS  Sloccm,  HaverhilL    Nectarines. 

UoRACB  C.  Ware,  Salem.    President  Apples. 

Abel  Burxuam,  Gloucester.    Two  varieties  of  native  seedling  Grapes. 

H.  Mason,  Marblehead.    Fall  Harvey  Apples. 

J.  Dempsey,  Dan  vers.  Drap  d*  Or,  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Apples, 
Seedling  Peaches. 

James  D.  Black,  Danvers.    Danvers  Winter  Sweet  Apples. 

N.  G.  Stmonds.    Red  Ma;;num  Bonum  Plums. 


FLOWERS. 

James  Upton,  Salem.  Dahlias, — Lady  St.  Maur.  Salvia  fulgens,  Salvia 
splendent.     Greraniums,  Verbenas,  &c. 

W.  A.  Wallis,  Salem.  Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Asters,  Gladiolus,  Hemerocal- 
lis,  &c. 

Eben  F.  Tatlor,  West  Danvers.    Marigolds. 

Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  Salem.    Bouquet  of  Neottia  cemuc. 

Miss  E.  S.  Mann,  Salem.    Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  &c. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Tread  well,  Salem.  Asters,  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  Gladiolus, 
Ilemerocallis,  Verbenas,  &c. 

Miss  M.  R.  Kimball,  Salem.    Gentiana  crinita. 

George  Driver,  Salem.  Da/*/ia5,— Cleopatra,  Dodd's  Prince  of  Wales. 
Oakley's  Surprise,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Caleb  Cope,  Lady  St  Manr,  E«- 
Kx  Triumph,  Eclipse,  Primrose,  Argo,  &c. 

T.  FisuER,  Salem.  DaA/ui^,— Indispensible  White,  Pickwick,  Lady  Sf, 
Maar,  Catleugh*s  Eclipse,  Princess  Radzville,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Viscount 
Rcssequier,  &c. 

Stephen  Driver,  Salem.    Pansies. 

George  Pettengill,  Topsfield.    Dahlias. 

Miss  M.  L.  Mellus,  Salem.    Verbenas,  Asters,  Dahlias,  kc. 

Eben  Buswell,  Salem.  Dahlias, — Beauty  of  Birmingham,  Cleopatra, 
Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  Admiral  Stopford,  Oakley's  Surprise,  Viscount  Resse- 
quier,  Pickwick,  Lady  St  Maur,  Indispensible  White,  &c. 

William  Weeks,  Salem.  Dahlias,— Mrs.  Rushton,  Argo,  Striata,  &c 
Also,  Stocks,  Asters,  &c. 

Stephen  Webb,  Salem.  Dahlias, —Admirsl  Stopford,  Pickwick,  Caleb 
Cope,  Catleugh's  Eclipse,  Marshal  Soult,  Ansel's  Unique,  Mackenzie's  Perfec- 
tion, &c. 
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B.  Gardner,  Salem.  Do^/ia^j-^Indispensible  White,  Cleopatra,  Striatal 
Marshal  Soult,  Pickwick,  Horace  Binney,  Argo,  &c. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Morse,  Metbuen.    Five  bouquets  of  Dahlias. 

T.  Ropes,  Salem.  DoA/to^,— Gurling's  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Von  Bran* 
destein,  Lady  Ann  Murray,  Fireball,  Beeswing,  Constantia,  Indispensible 
White,  Catleugb's  Eclipse,  Princess  Radzville,  &c. 

George  W.  Gagr,  Metbuen.    Bouquet  of  Dahlias. 

A.  L.  Peirson,  Salem.  2>aA/ia«,— Striata,  Gurling's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Cleopatra,  Premier,  Itburiel,  &c. 

Michael  Ryan,  Salem.  Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Stocks,  Phlox,  Maurandla 
Barclay  ana,  Petunias,  Antirrhinum,  &c. 

Miss  Wilson,  Saugus.    Marigolds,  Asters,  Hollyhocks,  &c. 

Francis  Putnam,  Salem.  Roses^ — La  Reine,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Aubernon,  Baron  Prevost,  Madame  Lafifay,  Madame  Damame,  Mrs.  Eliot, 
Devoniensis,  Bon  Silene,  Bossuet,  Anne  Boleyn,  &c.  Dahlias^ — Beeswing, 
Arethttsa,  Picotee,  Duchess,  Cheltenham  Queen,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Uni- 
que, &c.    Also,  Verbenas,  Asters,  Chryseis,  Zinnias,  &c. 

Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham.  Dahlias, — Pickwick,  Sulphurea  Elegans, 
Argo,  Widnal's  Queen,  Calypso,  &c. 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Ropes,  Salem.  Bouquets  of  Dahlias,  Asters,  Phlox, 
Golden  Eternal  Flower,  Hemerocallis,  &c. 

Nicholas  Bowler,  Lynn.    Design  of  a  Harp  in  natural  flowers. 

Edward  D.  Ropes,  Salem.  Dahlias, — ^Master  George  Clayton,  Fireball, 
Indispensible  White,  &c. 

John  Bertram,  Salem.  DaAKcw,  —  Ithuriel,  Cleopatra,  Cheltenham 
Queen,  Constantia,  Marshal  Soult,  Miss  Percival,  Striata,  &c. 

T.  Daland,  Salem.    DihUa% — Argo,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Striata,  &c 

Francis  Wade,  Ipswich.    Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Honeysuckles,  Asters,  &c 

Mrs.  T.  Sanders,  Salem.    Bouquet  of  Dahlias. 

Simon  Ryan,  Salem.    Bouquet  of  Phlox,  Dahlias,  Petunias,  Marigolds. 

Hbnrt  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence.  Dahlias, — very  superior  flowers,  among 
which  were  Madame  Zahler,  Jenny  Lind,  Roi  des  Pointelles  or  King  of  Tips, 
La  Tear  d'  Auvei^e,  Miss  Vyse,  Mrs.  Blackburn.  Also,  Cobea  scandens, 
FUoxes,  Asters,  &c 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Waters,  Salem. .  Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  As- 
ters, &c. 

Alexander  Donaldson,  Salem.  Dahlias, — Argo,  Marshal  Soult,  Con* 
stantia,&c 

Joseph  Wilkinb,  Salem.    Bouquet  of  Dahlias,  &c. 

Jambs  H.  Holmes,  Salem.  Bouquets  of  Fuchsias,  Phlox,  Lilies,  Dah* 
lias,  Asters,  Coreopsis,  Antirrhinum,  Sedum,  Trollius,  &c. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Salem.  Tradescantia  virginica,  Gaillardia  aristata, 
Aconitum  chinense,  Catanancha  bicolor,  (Enothera  macrocarpa.  Phloxes ;  Al» 
cardi.  Princess  Marianne,  and  Blanche  de  Neuily ;  Antirrhinum  majus  five  va- 
rieties  of,  TroUius  americana,  Pansies,  &c. 

H.  Wheatland,  Salem.  DoAluu,— Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  Marquis  of 
Comwallis,  Boi  des  Pointelles,  Lady  Ann  Murray,  Viscount  Reasequier,  An- 
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tigonist,  Eclipee,  Indispensible  White,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Ithuriel,  &c. ;  also,  Gladi- 
olus floribandus,  and  natalensis.   Asters,  Verbenas,  Stocks*  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

John  C.  Lee,  Salem.  JJosm,— Ilermosa,  Agrippina,  General  Dubourg,  Le 
Bnin,  Pierre  de  St  Cyr,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Napoleon,  Blush  Tea,  &c.  Dahlias, 
—Marshal  Soult,  Ansel's  Unique,  Charles  XII,  Striata,  Mrs.  Hush  ton,  Sul- 
phurea  Elegans,  Premier,  Constantia,  &c. ;  also.  Stocks,  Asters,  Verbenas, 
FenstemoD,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  Delphiniums,  Antirrhinums,  Zinnias,  Balsi^ 
nines,  &c. 

W.  D.  PiCKMAN,  Salem.  Salvia  splendens  and  fulgens,  Achillea  ptaimi- 
ca,  Helianthus  grandiflorus,  Viscaria  oculata,  Gomphrena  globosa,  Asters, 
Snnias,  Boees,  Delphiniums,  Celosias  or  Coxcombs,  Antirrhinums,  Pinks,  &c. 

John  W.  Downing,  Salem.  Dahlias^ — Arethusa,  Beeswing,  Cleopatra, 
Cheltenham  Queen,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Raphael,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Marchioness  of 
Ormond,  Sir  £.  Antrobus,  Pickwick,  Constantia,  &c.  &c. 

POT  PLANTS. 

From  E.  H.  Derby,  Salem.    Orange  and  Lemon  trees,  in  fruit. 

From  W.  D.  Pickman,  Salem.  Achimenes  rosea,  and  other  varieties. 
Busselia  junca,  Fuchsias,  and  Ericas,  several  varieties. 

From  F.  Putnam,  Salem.  Metrosideros,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  Foch- 
lias,  in  varieties. 

From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem.    Fig  tree  in  fruit. 

From  C.  W.  May,  Saleni.    Orange  trees  in  fruit 

VEGETABLES,  &c. 

A.  NssMiTH,  Beverly.    Seedling  Potatoes.    Beets. 

A.  Hatch,  Saugns.    Seedling  Potatoes. 

E.  M.  Taylor,  West  Danvers.  Pofoioeff,— -Peach  Blow,  and  Early  Nut- 
meg.   Onions. 

W.  Poor,  Andover.  Black  Potatoes,  sample  of  eighty-five  bushels,  the 
prodQct  of  one-third  of  an  acre. 

H.  Mason,  Marblehead.    Marrow  Squashes.    Onions. 

JoHM  W.  Tread  well,  Salem.    Celery. 

John  M.  Ives,  Salem.    Sweet  Potatoes. 

James  Upton,  Salem.  Onions,  Turnip  Cabbage,  Canada  Crook  Neck 
Squashes  crop  of  1849  and  1850. 

A,  A-  Edgerton,  Danvers.    Sweet  Potatoes. 

John  Clark,  Salem.    Millet,  and  Black  Sea  Wheat 

Jesse  Estes,  Middleton.    Mountain  Sprout  Watermelon. 

Jonas  Harrington,  Danvers.    Marrow  Squashes. 

J.  K.  Haines,  Salem.    Crook  Neck  Squashes. 

John  Alley,  8d.,  Lynn.    Averlene  Cabbage. 

John  Trow,  Hamilton.  Marrow  Squashes,  six  in  nunber,  two  hnndred 
ttd  twenty-five  pounds  weight 

Mrs.  S.  Lord,  Salem.    Variety  of  Pickles. 

P.  Faricsr,  Salem.    Crookneck  Squash,  last  year's  growth. 
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B.  D.  Hill,  South  Danvers,    Tomatoes,  and  Snake  Cucumbers. 

NiLES  T.  Phippen,  Salem.    Texas  Corn. 

M.  L.  Atkinson,  Methuen.    Corn. 

Israel  Rea,  Topsfield.    Corn. 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield.     Corn. 

Israel  Trask,  Beverly.    Crook  Neck  Squash. 

J.  Burpee,  Georgetown.    Broom  Com. 

E.  R.  Mcdoe,  Lynn.    Celery,  Egg  Plants,  Tomatoes. 

John  B&adstreet,  Danvers.  Potatoes ;  planted  two  and  a  half  busheb 
last  year,  and  got  seventy-five  bushels,  only  five  years  from  the  seed. 

Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich.    Southern  Corn. 

M.  P.  Atwood.  Marrow  Squashes,  five  in  number,  weight  one  hondred 
and  twenty-two  pounds,  from  one  seed. 

N.  Woodbury,  Salem,    One  Valparaiso  Squash,  weight  thirty-five  pounds. 

Henrt  Poor,  Andover.  White  Flint,  and  Bed  chafi^  Chili,  and  White 
chaff  Chili  Wheat 

W.  G.  Lake,  Topsfield.    Gourds. 

A.  CowDRY,  South  Heading.    Pumpkins. 

W.  Fairfield,  Salem.    Turnip  Beets. 

W.  D.  PiCKMAN,  Salem.  Celery,  and  two  mammoth  Squashes,  weight  of 
the  largest,  eighty  pounds — the  smallest,  fifly  pounds. 
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REPORT  ON  ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  have  examined  the  several  Essays  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  Secretary,  without  any  inquiry  by  whom 
they  were  written,  or  whence  they  came.  They  understand 
the  premiums  to  have  been  offered,  for  such  essays  on  any 
Agricultural  topic,  as  in  their  judgment,  are  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. Three  of  those  presented  come  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard required,  and  consequently  are  entitled  to  the  premium  of 
ten  dollars  each. 

The  committee  are  pleased  that  this  mode  of  diffusing  in- 
formation is  so  favorably  estimated.  It  has  now  been  contin- 
ued, in  this  and  other  Societies,  for  several  years,  with  marked 
approbation.  They  cannot  doubt  that  experiments  of  this 
kiud,  embodying  and  condensing  what  has  been  learned,  on  a 
particular  topic,  may  be  quite  as  useful  to  those  who  engage  in 
them,  and  to  the  public  generally,  as  experiments  in  the  culti- 
vation of  particular  crops.  In  the  one  case,  the  cultivator  finds 
his  reward  mainly  in  the  crop  produced, — in  the  other,  the 
public  are  mainly  benefitted,  by  the  mental  efforts  of  the  au- 
thor. He  that  applies  the  mind,  to  the  improvement  of  socie- 
ty, is  no  less  a  working  man,  than  he  who  labors  with  his 
bands, — all  is  labor  for  the  general  good. 

In  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  papers  presented,  they 
would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  all  the  statements  or 
theories  contained.  These  must  stand  or  fall  upon  their  own 
merits,  or  upon  the  credit  of  their  authors ; — ^but  simply  the 
general  scope  and  execution.  A  prime  quality  in  an  essay,  is 
close  adherence  to  the  subject,  together  with  a  complete  com- 
prehension of  it.  An  address  may  speak  of  matters  and  things 
in  general, — an  essay  should  be  limited  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  without  being  diffuse, 
give  a  complete  view  of  it.  Several  of  the  essays,  heretofore 
approved  by  the  Trustees,  have  been  models  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. And  if  we  do  not  mistake,  those  now  presented  will  bo 
read  with  much  interest  and  instruction. 

The  paper  on  "top  dressing  for  mowing  and  pasture  lands," 
is  a  fair  illustration,  of  the  committee's  idea  of  a  good  essay* 
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It  met  the  hearty  approval  of  them  all.  Some  queries  arose  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  use  of  Gypsum,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  the 
ashes  of  Anthracite  Coal,  as  manures,  nevertheless  they  will  not 
venture  to  interpose  their  conjectures,  in  opposition  to  what  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  results  of  well  conducted  experiments. 
The  timely  suggestion  of  hints  to  induce  such  experiments, 
may  often  be  as  beneficial  as  the  experiments  themselves. 

The  paper  on  "  diaries,  or  farm  accounts,"  (a  subject  allud- 
ed to  in  our  Report  the  last  year,)  carries  upon  its  face  its  own 
demonstration.  Whatever  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  both  for  our  own  benefit,  and  the  in- 
struction of  those  around  us.  The  perusal  of  this  essay  brought 
distinctly  to  mind  the  practical  illustration  of  this  subject  by 
Washington,  and  the  theoretical  suggestion  by  Colman,  both 
of  them  teachers  whose  precepts  will  grow  brighter  by  use. 
Whoever  shall  attempt  to  make  such  a  record,  will  surely  find 
therein  an  ample  reward. 

The  paper  **  on  the  rearing  of  turkeys,"  cannot  fail  to  awa- 
ken the  most  agreeable  sympathies  of  every  thankful  hearts 
Where  is  the  son  of  New  England,  who  cannot  cast  his  thoughts 
back  to  that  period  of  his  youth,  when  his  eye  glistened  with 
the  hope  of  the  "  fatted  turkey,"  under  the  parental  roof  on 
"Thanksgiving  Day," — a  time  honored  Puritan  festival,  that 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Whatever  shall  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  alive  these  customs  of  our  fathers,  is  worthy  of  being 
cherished,  especially  when  the  suggestions  bear  indisputable 
evidence  of  being  the  result  of  actual  observation.  This  too, 
we  consider  a  good  model  of  an  essay. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  difierent  essays  approved,  and 
consequent  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  same,  induces  the 
suggestion,  that  in  the  ofier  of  these  premiums,  a  discretionary 
power  should  be  given,  to  make  the  premiums  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  the  production,  not  exceeding  a  prescribed  sum. 
This  form  of  ofier  has  been  adopted  by  other  Societies,  and  it 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

By  order  of  the  Committee.*  J.  W.  PROCTOR. 

Salem,  Nov.  16,  1850. 

•F.  Howes,  of  Salem,  £.  Mosely,  of  Newboryport,  Bev.  D.  G.  Ettee,  of 
Amesboiy,  J.  Little,  of  Newbury,  J.  W.  Proctor,  <rf  Danyert. 
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ESSAY 

ON  TOP  DRESSINGS  FOR  MO^VING  AND  PASTURE  LANDS. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  FLINT. 

Some  soils  must,  from  their  nature,  be  kept  in  perpetual 
grass.  Such  are  rough  pastures,  rocky  hills,  and  low  lands 
subject  to  frequent  overflows.  Stiff  clay  soils,  too,  require  an 
amount  of  labor,  in  tilling,  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  re- 
turns they  yield.  But  these,  if  properly  managed,  may  be 
made  as  productive,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  finer  loams.  Steep 
hills  cannot  be  ploughed  to  advantage,  since  the  best  parts  of 
the  soil  are  washed  away.  Other  lands,  from  their  situation 
about  the  house  or  the  cottage,  cannot,  conveniently,  be  tilled. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  much  practical  importance 
to  many,  how  these  lands  are  to  be  improved  ?  A  course  of 
interesting  experiments  which  have  come  under  our  observa- 
tion, have  induced  us  to  throw  out  the  following  hints,  hoping 
they  may  be  of  use  to  those  practical  men  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  attempt  doubtful  experiments. 

The  difliculties  which  attend  this  subject  arise  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  more  or  less  of  scientific  terms  in  explaining 
the  effect  of  particular  applications  to  the  soil.  This  will  be 
avoided  so  far  as  it  can  be. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  improvement  of  waste  lands 
has  not  been  treated  in  a  manner  which  its  importance  deserves.* 
The  idea  was  formerly  entertained  that  pasture  lands  were  suf- 
ficiently enriched  by  the  animals  which  fed  them.  Practical 
men  begin  to  think  otherwise.  It  is  found  thj^J  a  profitable  re- 
turn is  made  for  the  little  outlay  which  they  require.     Particu- 

*  The  practical  efiect  of  this  inattention  to  the  importance  of  waste  and  pas- 
tare  lands  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  improvement  in  almost  all  other  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  increase  of  arable  lands,  it  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  a  large 
part  of  our  pasture  lands  are  in  a  worse  condition  now  than  formerly.  Thig 
nbject  is  worthy  to  excite  the  attention  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculturists. 
19 
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larly  is  this  the  case  with  pastures  fed  by  milch  cows.  They 
do  not  return  the  essential  elements  of  the  plant  to  the  ground. 
These  elements  are  required  in  great  quantities  to  form  their 
milk,  while  in  other  animals  they  are  required  only  to  form 
their  bone  and  muscle.  The  ordure  of  cows  is,  therefore,  far 
less  valuable  and  fertilizing  than  that  of  other  animals.  The 
consequence  is,  that  lands  fed  wholly  by  cows  are  exhausted 
much  sooner  than  those  fed  by  other  animals.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  where  more  is  taken  from  the  soil  than  is  returned  to 
it,  an  exhaustion  must  eventually  follow.* 

We  furnish  animal  and  vegetable  matters  to  the  earth,  to 
supply  it  with  substances  which  the  growth  of  plants  has  tak- 
en from  it.  It  will  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  plant  are  taken  up  from  the  earth 
and  the  air,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  our  food  and  drink 
become  our  bone  and  flesh.  The  analogy  is  still  more  distinct 
when  we  reflect  that  all  our  applications  for  the  improvement 
of  the  soil,  are  nothing  more  than  the  supply  of  food  for  plants. 

*  The  question  whether  milch  cows  exhaust  the  phosphates  of  the  soil,  is  of 
somewhat  recent  date,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  still  unsettled.  For 
my  own  part,  reasoning  from  scientific  principles,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  There 
have  been  many  and  accurate  analyses  of  milk,  all  showing  a  large  amonnt  of 
phosphate.  This  must  bo  over  and  above  what,  in  common  with  other  ani- 
mals, goes  to  form  the  bones.  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  bring 
6ome  valuable  statistics  to  bear  on  this  subject.  Whether  this  exbaostion  of 
phosphates  is  directly  connected  as  cause  and  efiect,  with  the  bone  disorder  in 
cows,  is  another  interesting  question.  It  has  lately  been  very  ably  discussed  in 
the  New  England  Farmer,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  22  and  25,  and  Vol.  II,  Nos.  3, 6,  9,&c- 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  so  palled  bone  disorder  b  the  effect  <^ 
exhaustion  of  phosphates  in  the  soil,  but  the  question  is  of  such  practical  im- 
portance, that  I  cannot  forbear  a  remark  upon  it  When,  on  old  pastures,  the 
phosphate  b  gone,  the  quantity  necessary  for  milk,  which  b  one  of  the  most 
abundant  secretio^  of  the  cow,  must  be  absorbed  from  the  bones,  just  as  in 
case  of  a  broken  or  fractured  limb  an  absorption  takes  place  from  that  limb  by 
other  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  it  smaller  than  before.  Thb  absorption  of 
phosphate  from  the  bones,  must  produce  a  weakness  and  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem. Wherever  this  disorder  has  manifested  itself,  I  would  most  confidently 
recommend  the  application  to  the  pasture,  of  a  mixture  of  leached  ashes  and 
bone  dusc  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  This  will  both  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  grass,  and  in  case  the  bone  disorder  arises  from  want  c^  pbos- 
phates,  increase  the  health  and  strength  of  the  cow. 
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For  the  food  of  plants  is  found  in  all  manures,  and  the  value  of 
these  depends  upon  the  quantity  they  contain. 

The  methods  of  renovating  mowing  and  pasture  lands  by 
means  of  top  dressings,  do  not  essentially  differ.     We  have 
seen  an  interesting  experiment  during  the  present  season.     On 
different  parts  of  the  same  field,  simple  meadow  mud,  rich  barn 
manure,  and  liquid  manure  impregnated  with  lime,  were  used 
as  a  top  dressing.     The  mud  was  hauled  out  last  autumn  and 
thrown  in  heaps,  and  there  left  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  winter.     In  spring  it  was  spread  nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  other  manure  was  applied.     Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  top  to  which  the  mud  was  applied,  appeared  to  far  the  best 
advantage.     The  grass  was  heavier,  and  after  the  crop  had 
been  removed,  that  part  of  the  field  on  which  the  mud  wasap* 
plied,  came  in  more  quickly  and  luxuriantly  than  the  rest. 
This  field  was  a  light  gravelly  soil,  which  had  not  been  under 
very  high  cultivation.     A  large  proportion  of  the  soils  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  composed  of  gravel  with  a  mixttnre  of  sand.  These 
soils  peculiarly  need  the  constituents  of  marl  and  meadow  mud. 
Marl  and  mud  contain  the  carbonate,  or  in  some  cases  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  is  the  same  as  plaster  of  Paris.     They 
contain  a  large  mixture  of  clay,  which  sandy  or  gravelly  soils 
need.     And  on  these  soils  clay  mud  has  been  found  to  do  the 
best.    Peat  mud  is  a  rich  vegetable  food,  and  if  a  small  pro- 
portion of  potash,  or  ashes,  is  added,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  valuable  as  the  best  barn  manure.     Light  soils  are  always 
improved  by  any  substances  which  make  them  firmer  and  more 
compact.     Stiff  clay  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  benefitted  by 
applications  which  make  them  lighter  and  more  permeable. 
No  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  earth,  the  sand,  the  clay,  and  the 
lime,  when  unmixed  with  the  other  varieties,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  supporting  vegetation.      The  mixture  (tf  them*,  when 
any  one  predominates,  will  correct  and  improve  them.     For 
the  fertility  of  soils  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  their  con- 
stituents.    In  some  marls  the  clay  predominates.    These  should 
be  used  on  the  light  sandy  soils.     In  others  the  sand  predomi- 
nates.    These  are  adapted  to  stiffer  lands.     Here  the  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised.     The  practice  of  mixing  soils  has  al- 
ways been  attended  with  success  when  judiciously  managed. 
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Nor  is  this  application  of  mud  and  clay  any  new  fact  to  the 
practical  agriculturist.  It  was  practised  in  England  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  county  of  Norfolk,  in  England,  is 
said  to  owe  much  of  its  great  fertility  to  this  source.  The 
greatest  European  improvements  in  sandy  soils,  have  been 
made  by  these  means,  in  Belgium.  They  do  not  operate  so 
rapidly  as  quick  lime,  but  their  effect  is  far  more  lasting.  So 
lasting,  indeed,  that  our  Anglo  Saxon  fathers  thought  they 
were  felt  for  eighty  years.  As  intimated  in  the  experiment  al- 
luded to,  it  has  always  been  found  best  to  expose  the  mud  or 
clay  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  It  becomes  mellowed  so  that  it 
may  be  spread  evenly  upon  the  ground.  Peat  mud  is  compos- 
ed of  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages. 
When  taken  fresh,  it  is  found  to  contain  an  amount  of  acid 
which  would  make  it  improper  for  immediate  use.  Exposure 
to  the  frost,  wind,  and  rain,  entirely  neutralizes  the  acid  proper- 
ties.    Ashes,  or  potash,  would  have  the  same  effect. 

These  substances  may  be  said  rather  to  ameliorate  and  im- 
prove the  textmre  of  soils  than  to  furnish  immediate  sustenance 
to  the  plant.  And  in  this  view,  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  for  we  have  never  known  them  to  fail  of  having 
the  most  beneficial  effects,  both  on  pastiure  and  mowing  lands. 
And  besides,  the  application  of  them  is  so  simple,  so  much 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer,  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trial. 
If  the  soils  are  much  worn,  or  very  barren  from  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  any  particular  earth,  a  liberal  allowance  will  be 
required.  Ordinarily,  as  in  the  experiments  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  cart  loads  to  the 
acre  have  been  found  sufficient  to  increase  very  greatly  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  A  still  less  quantity  would  be  of 
essential  service.  Nor  is  the  expense  of  this  application  so 
great  as  some  imagine,  for  almost  every  farm  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  waste  peat  meadow,  and  clay  is  almost  always  near  at 
hand.  It  may  be  removed  and  prepared  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  there  is  but  little  else  to  do.  The  expense,  there- 
fore, need  not  deter  any  one  from  its  use. 

But  there  is  another  substance  equally  accessible,  which  acts 
both  as  an  ameliorator  and  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil.     It  is^  per- 
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haps,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  top  dressings.  It 
is  the  rich  loam  which  accumulates  in  the  holes  by  the  road 
side,  and  wherever  the  wash  gathers  from  hills.  Every  one 
has  observed  the  effect  of  the  loam  thrown  out  upon  the  grass 
in  ploughing.  The  grass  along  the  edges  soon  becomes  green- 
er in  spring,  and  grows  with  greater  luxuriance.  The  wash 
by  the  road  side  would  have  a  far  more  powerful  effect.  For 
this  contains,  besides  the  putrescent  animal  matters,  from  the 
road,  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  rich  soils  wanting  closeness 
and  consistency,  require  on  the  surface.  Spread  upon  such 
soils  when  covered  with  grass,  it  is  very  efficacious,  and  makes 
the  vegetation  as  vigorous  as  the  most  stimulating  manure. 
Very  many  experiments  have  clearly  shown  that  the  effect  of 
sand  on  such  soils  is  better  than  any  manure  could  be. 

Among  the  mineral  manures,  lime  is  often  used  as  a  top  dres- 
sing. We  have  seen  this  employed  with  good  effect.  We  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  this  effect  arises  not  from  any  direct  nu- 
triment furnished  by  it  to  the  grass,  but  from  its  influence  on 
the  substances  in  the  soil.  It  hastens  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  in  the  earth.  In  this  way  it  renews  exhaust- 
ed soils.  It  increases  the  temperature.  Hence  its  great  bene- 
fit on  low,  wet  lands.  It  causes  a  rapid  decay  of  all  peat  sub- 
stances. Hence  its  great  use  in  the  compost  heap.  It  des- 
troys the  mosses  and  coarse  herbage  which  work  in  among  the 
grasses,  and  indicate  the  want  of  lime  in  the  soil.  It  produces 
from  them  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  Hence  its  utility  on  lands 
which  are  "  run  out." 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  it  appears  that  lime  can  nev- 
er supply  the  place  of  other  manures.  There  are  properties 
which  it  cannot  supply,  which  plaster  can ;  others  which  it 
cannot  supply,  as  bones  can  ;  and  others  which  it  cannot  sup- 
jJy  like  ashes,  and  manures  that  contain  salts.  There  are  situ- 
ations, however,  in  which  it  is  invaluable.  On  reclaimed 
meadow  lands,  after  thorough  draining,  and  a  covering  of  three 
or  four  inches  of  gravel,  a  top  dressing  of  lime  has  a  most 
wonderful  effect.  Crops  of  grass  of  two  and  three  tons  to  the 
acre,  have  been  taken  after  such  a  dressing  of  lime.  In  many 
cases  the  first  crop  will  repay  the  expense  of  bringing  such 
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land  into  cultivation.  In  these  situations,  then,  as  well  as  on 
low  pastures,  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  applications  that  can  be  made.  Such  lands  will  bear 
an  abundant  supply  of  lime,  without  exhaustion.  Indeed,  the 
effect  of  lime  on  these  lands  is  better  and  more  lasting  than 
that  of  any  other  manure.  But  on  poor  sandy  soils  it  should 
never  be  used.  It  will  soon  exhaust  and  render  them  com- 
pletely barren.  When  it  meets  with  clay  in  lands  to  which  it 
it  is  applied,  it  forms  a  kind  of  marl,  and  greatly  improves  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  But  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  sand, 
it  forms,  rather,  a  sort  of  mortar.  Hence  it  is  injurious  on 
sandy  soils.  Many  earths  have  naturally  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  lime.     On  these  a  further  application  is  not  needed. 

No  definite  rule,  with  respect  to  the  amount  required,  can 
be  given.  It  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  use  it.  In  general, 
on  peat  and  clay  soils,  from  ten  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
be  required,  though  less  would  be  beneficial. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  the  compost  heap,  is  alwa3rs  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  decay  of  all  vegetable  substances  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  it.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
this  hereafter.* 

*  These  opinions  with  reference  to  the  use  of  lime,  had  been  written  before 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  they  agreed  substantially  with  the  Tiews 
expressed  by  Prof.  Playfalr.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  for  1848,  says  :  "  Whether  spread  on  the  surface  of 
pasture  land  alone,  or  in  compost  with  earth,  or  applied  with  a  crop  and  grass 
seeds,  with  a  view  to  pasture,  it  never  fails  to  call  into  existence  the  dormant 
seeds  of  the  superior  grasses  in  the  soil,  and  to  nourish  and  facilitate  the  growth 
of  those  that  may  have  been  confided  to  it  by  the  agriculturist.  This  is  a  fact 
beyond  dispute.    It  is  a  never  failing  fertilirer  of  grass  land." 

Prof.  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  application  of  lime  to  grass  land,  says :  '*  The 
fiiniier  liberates,  by  this  means,  the  silica,  the  potash,  and  the  phosphates  finom 
the  soil,  and  enables  them  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  vegetation.  But  by 
the  operation,  he  has  furnished  no  equivalent  for  that  removed  by  the  crops. 
The  lime  is  the  key,  merely,  by  which  you  opened  the  magazine  of  food  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  it  may  itself  supply 
an  absent  constituent  of  the  soil,  especially  in  cases  such  as  clover  and  grasses 
which  experience  much  benefit  from  this  article.  There  is  no  manure  more 
beneficially  used  or  more  disgracefully  abused,  than  lime." 

European  Agriculture ^  11,  page  361,  Note. 
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We  come  now  to  the  use  of  ashes  as  a  top  dressing.  Of 
this  we  may  speak  with  more  confidence.  For  while  experi- 
ments with  lime  have  not  invariably  proved  successful,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  soils  designed  to  be  benefitted,  we  know  of 
no  instances  in  which  the  application  of  ashes  has  not  fully  re- 
paid the  expense.  If  farmers  would  bear  in  mind  that  ashes 
contain  all  the  elements  which  assist  the  growth  of  plants,  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  part  with  a  substance  which  they  might 
tum  to  such  profit.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  let  it  be  husban- 
ded with  the  greater  care,  instead  of  being  sold,  with  the  idea 
that  so  few  can  do  no  good.  One  substantial  farmer  says,  "  I 
am  now,  more  than  ever,  fully  persuaded  of  the  value  of  ashes 
as  a  manure.  Nothing  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  manures, 
compares  with  them  on  my  land.  The  soil  was  a  thin  clayey 
loam,  and  where  the  ashes  were  sown  there  was  a  crop  of  ex- 
cellent clover  where  for  years  the  land  had  been  almost  unpro- 
ductive." 

Grasses  are  more  benefitted  by  ashes  than  other  crops,  since 
they  require  a  greater  amount  of  the  salts  which  ashes  contain. 
For  all  permanent  mowing  lands,  especially  on  the  lighter  soils, 
ashes  are  among  the  cheapest  of  manures.  In  parts  of  Flan- 
ders and  Belgium,  countries  in  which  the  science  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  the  great  loss  of  vegetable  matters  from  the 
soil  is  constantly  restored  by  ashes  or  bones,  together  with  oth- 
er manures  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Indeed  almost  all  agri- 
culturists, both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  attached  very 
great  importance  to  the  use  of  ashes.  In  some  parts  of  Germa- 
ny they  are  held  in  so  high  esteem  that  they  are  transported 
to  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  to  be  used  as  a  top 
dressing.  According  to  Prof.  Liebig,  with  every  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  leached  ashes  of  the  common  beech  tree, 
spread  upon  the  soil,  we  furnish  as  much  phosphate  as  five 
hundred  and  seven  pounds  of  the  richest  manures  could  yiel^. 
Now  phospates  are  highly  useful  to  all  kinds  of  soil. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  leaching  takes 
from  the  ashes  a  part  of  their  fertilizing  properties.  For  many 
uses,  this  is  no  objection.    Especially  is  this  the  case  near  the 
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sea,  where  leached  ashes  are  thought,  by  some,  to  be  even  more 
serviceable,  as  the  salt  in  the  atmosphere  the  more  readily  com- 
bines with  them.  Every  practical  man  has  heard  of  the  ama- 
zing effects  which  bone  dust  has  upon  the  soil.  Yet  this  is 
valuable,  chiefly,  for  the  phosphates  it  contains.  But  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  statement  of  Prof  Liebig,  leached  ashes  al- 
so contain  a  large  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
would  show  them  to  be  extremely  valuable.  But  suppose  we 
allow  four  bushels  of  leached  ashes  to  one  bushel  of  crushed 
bones,  the  expense  of  the  ashes  would,  in  most  cases,  be  less 
than  the  bones.  But  if  bones  can  be  procured,  a  mixture  of 
leached  ashes  and  bones,  four  bushels  to  one,  forms  the  most 
useful  application  that  can  be  made.  The  compound  should 
remain  a  week  or  two  before  being  used.  Those  who  have 
tried  leached  ashes,  have  been  fully  satisfied  of  their  superior 
qualities  as  a  fertilizer.  Careful  experiments,  by  careful,  con- 
servative men,  show  that  land  producing  one  ton  to  the  acre, 
has  been  so  improved  by  this  means,  as  to  yield  three  tons  to 
the  acre.  Where  thirty  bushels  were  used  on  three  fourths  of 
an  acre,  the  crop  was  increased  more  than  three  fold.  Nor  are 
leached  ashes  subject  to  the  objections  which  are  raised  by 
some  against  the  use  of  lime.  They  do  not  apparently  ex- 
haust the  soil.  The  effect  of  them  is  felt  for  several  years. 
Many  farmers  have  found  by  experience,  that  one  bushel  of 
unleached  hard  wood  ashes  is  nearly  equal  to  two  bushels  of 
plaster,  as  a  top  dressing  for  the  dryer  grass  Ismds.  If  this  be 
true,  what  has  been  said  would  show  that  leached  ashes  are 
about  equal  to  plaster  in  their  effects  on  such  lands.  A  peck 
of  lime  is  commonly  used  in  leaching  a  bushel  of  ashes.  This, 
of  course,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  leached  ashes  for  grasses. 
They  contain,  also,  a  portion  of  the  alkali  which  is  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  in  the  soil  pre- 
pares it  for  the  food  of  plants. 

As  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  use  of  mud,  it  is  proper 
here  to  say  that  ashes  may  be  mixed  with  mud  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  or  eight  bushels  to  the  cord.  The  mud  is  better, 
as  usual,  dug  in  the  autumn,  though  the  mixture  might  be 
made  in  the  spring,  or  on  application  to  the  soil.    If  leached 
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ashes  are  used,  the  proportion  may  be  about  one  to  three.  In 
this  case  the  two  substances  mutually  assist  each  other,  and 
the  compound  is,  perhaps,  better  than  either  alone  would  be. 
So  potash  added  to  peat  mud,  makes  a  compound  equal  to  the 
best  stable  manure. 

In  these  remarks  no  mention  has  been  made  of  coal  ashes  as 
a  top  dressing.  There  is  a  very  common  impression  that  these 
are  worthless.  We  have  known  of  their  use  in  but  few  in- 
stances with  decided  advantage.  On  clay  soils  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  value,  but  other  substances  will  be  found 
more  profitable.  In  this  connection  we  should  allude  to  the 
practice  of  burning  sea-weed  as  a  manure.  The  ashes  of  it 
are  spread  upon  grass  and  pasture  land.  They  form  a  very 
useful  and  powerful  stimulant,  but  the  process  of  burning  sea- 
weed causes  the  loss  of  its  most  fertilizing  qualities.  The  > 
most  common  and  efficient  mode  of  application  is  to  carry  it 
directly  upon  the  grass  as  a  top  dressing.  The  coarse  rock- 
weed  and  kelp  decay  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  fine  sea 
weed,  and  are,  perhaps,  better  than  this.  Whenever  sea  weed 
is  used,  it  is  best  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  cart  loads  to  the  acre,  are  some- 
times applied.  Peat  ashes  form,  in  some  cases,  a  valuable  top 
dressing  for  grass  and  pasture  lands.  In  Holland,  where  eve- 
ry fertilizer  is  preserved  with  care,  peat  ashes  as  well  as  wood 
and  coal  ashes,  are  highly  esteemed.  The  great  value  of  the 
first  is  well  known  to  many,  and  if  those  who  have  them  will 
spread  them  upon  grass  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels 
on  the  lighter,  and  thirty  or  forty  on  the  heavier  soils,  they 
will  be  abundantly  repaid. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  tnie,  and  it  is  the  result  of  many 
experiments,  some  of  which  have  come  directly  under  our  own 
observation,  farmers  would  do  better  to  buy  ashes  on  the  re- 
turn of  every  spring,  than  to  sell  them,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  use  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  the  most  contra- 
dictory opinions  have  been  expressed.     So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes, — and  we  have  both  seen  and  tried  many  interesting 
experiments  on  the  old  soils  of  this  State,  and  the  newer  soils 
20 
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of  Maine, — the  application  to  moist  soils  has  heen  fully  satis- 
factory. It  has  been  said  that  plaster  does  not  benefit  natural 
pastures.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  In  recent  experiments 
on  pasture  lands,  the  result  has  been  wonderful.  In  April  of 
last  year,  a  large  pasture  which  had  become  worn  and  some- 
what unproductive,  received  a  generous  top  dressing  of  plaster, 
The  grass  started  sooner  and  continued  throughout  the  season 
to  look  far  better  than  the  adjoining  pastures  of  precisely  the 
same  soil.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  increase  in  grass 
over  the  adjoining  pastures,  was  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
Nor  was  this  all.  This  pasture  came  in  the  present  season 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  And  to  this  day  its  load  of  beau- 
tiful green  is  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood.  Its  effect  on 
clover  and  Timothy  is  even  greater  than  on  pastures.  Many 
have  suppossd  that  plaster  would  exhaust  the  soil.  This  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  as  it  takes  four  hundred  and  thirty 
parts  of  water  to  decompose  one  part  of  plaster,  its  decomposi- 
tion is  slow,  and  consequently  its  influence  is  felt  for  several 
years.  How,  then,  can  it  have  such  immediate  and  beneficial 
effects  ?  It  retains  the  fertilizing  gas  which  is  constantly  ris- 
ing from  fermenting  vegetable  matter,  and  gives  it  up  at  a 
proper  time  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  It  does  not,  like 
lime,  cause  vegetable  matters  to  decay,  but  rather  when  they 
decay,  holds  their  most  important  parts  from  escaping. 

The  infectious  odor,  which  rises  from  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  from  the  stable,  from  the  manure  heap,  and  impercep- 
tibly from  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  is  far  the  most  im- 
portant element  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Plaster  fixes  this, 
and  the  first  shower  washes  it  into  the  earth,  to  feed  the  roots 
of  plants.  The  relative  value  of  manure,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  this  noxious  odor,  this  ammonia  which  it  contains. 
This  gas,  commonly  known  as  hartshorn,  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  stimulant.  Nor  will  it  appear  unimportant,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  two  and  one  quarter  pounds  of  this  ammonia, 
lost  by  fermentation,  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  grass  or  grain.  Scientific  men  will  say  that 
this  gas  is  taken  up  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  rain,  and  de- 
scends with  the  rain  to  fertilize  the  earth.     This  is  very  true. 
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This  ammonia,  this  infectious  odor,  so  valuable,  so  indispensa* 
ble  to  the  earth,  is  not  lost  forever  when  it  flies  away  into  the 
air.  But  does  not  the  shrewd  farmer  perceive  that  as  much  of 
this  as  he  allows  to  escape  from  his  own  lands,  by  neglect, 
falls  upon,  and  improves  the  fields  of  his  neighbor  as  much, 
and  perhaps  more,  than  his  own  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  by 
saving  all  that  he  can,  and  by  receiving  whatever  the  genial 
rain  brings  with  it,  he  gets  a  double  benefit  ? 

If  the  effect  of  plaster  is  such  as  we  have  described,  no  one 
can  fail  to  see  how  important  are  the  functions  it  may  be  made 
to  perform.  But  it  also  adds  a  certain  amount  of  lime  and  sul* 
phur  to  the  earth.  It  is  composed  of  these  substances  for  the 
most  part,  and  hence  called  by  chemists,  sulphate  of  lime.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  its  use  in  connection  with  other 
manures,  when  we  speak  of  the  compost  heap.  We  now  allude 
to  its  use  by  itself,  as  a  top  dressing. 

Oq  some  soils  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  on  others.  But  our 
pastures  are  many  of  them  covered  with  the  white  honeysuck- 
le. These  might  be  called  clover  lands.  On  all  clover  lands, 
whether  reserved  for  pasture  or  mowing,  plaster  has  a  most 
wonderful  influence.  No  other  manure  produces  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  vegetable  growth,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity applied.  Most  manures  require  to  be  used  in  quantities 
far  exceeding  the  bulk  of  the  expected  increase.  Not  so  with 
gypsum.  A  bushel,  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  have  been 
known  to  double  the  crop,  and  to  add  more  than  twenty  times 
its  own  weight  to  it.  Even  greater  results  have  followed.  For 
if  we  may  believe  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  chem- 
ists,* every  pound  of  nitrogen  which  we  add  to  the  grass,  in- 
creases the  produce  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  this  in- 
creased produce  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  gyysum,  or  plas- 
ter. Another  accurate  investigator,!  found  by  actual  experi- 
ment that  the  ashes  of  an  acre  of  red  clover,  contain  no  less 
than  three  bushels  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  important  fact 
proves  that  the  earth  already  contains  a  large  amount  of  this 

*  BoQsriDganlt,  Ann.  de  Cb.  et  de  Fhjs.  t  43,  p.  248. 
t  Davy,  Agricaltural  Chemistry. 
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substance,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  clover. 
This  may,  perhaps,  explain  why  clover  so  soon  runs  out  to 
give  place  to  other  grasses.  The  requisite  supply  of  plaster 
has  been  exhausted.  In  any  case,  the  addition  of  plaster  to 
clover  lands,  and  especially  to  pastures,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

The  effect  of  charcoal  is  somewhat  similar  to  plaster.  Char- 
coal will  absorb  ninety  times  its  own  bulk  of  ammonia,  which 
is  held  from  escaping  till  it  is  separated  by  water  and  carried 
into  the  earth  for  the  plant.  When  dry,  the  operation  of  fix- 
ing the  gas  is  re])eated  till  the  next  shower  sends  the  gas  into 
the  earth,  and  the  particles  of  water  take  its  place  in  the  char- 
coal. In  this  way,  as  a  top  dressing,  charcoal  as  well  as  plas- 
ter, performs  the  most  important  functions.  If  we  take  any  de- 
caying animal  matter,  which  has  begun  to  give  off  its  offensive 
and  noxious  odor,  its  ammonia,  and  cover  it  with  charcoal  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  this  escaping  gas  is  immediately  stopped.  No 
infectious  odor  arises  from  it.  The  decay  of  the  substance 
has  suddenly  ceased.  This  simple  fact  will  show  the  intelli- 
gent farmer  to  what  purposes  these  substances  may  be  applied. 
His  choice  of  these  should  depend  somewhat  on  the  expense 
of  procuring  them.  The  relative  expense  depends  so  much 
upon  circumstances,  that  we  need  not  make  the  estimate.  As 
an  absorbent  and  retainer  of  the  valuable  properties  of  manure, 
peat  mud  and  loam  will  also  be  found  of  essential  service.  If 
used  on  a  high  and  dry  soil,  the  effect  of  plaster  will  not  be 
very  apparent  the  first  season,  unless  like  the  present,  there 
are  frequent  rains. 

There  is  an  impression  among  many  that  plaster  does  not 
produce  so  good  results  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea 
shore.  This,  we  think,  does  not  arise  from  the  proximity  to 
the  sea,  but  from  other  causes.  Many  of  our  lands  do  not 
need  the  application  of  plaster.  We  have  seen  it  used,  to  the 
best  advantage,  within  two  miles  of  the  sea.  If  there  were 
any  thing  in  the  sea  air  to  prevent  plaster  from  performing  its 
usual  functions  of  fixing  the  rich  gases,  the  effect  would  be 
perceived  to  a  far  greater  distance  inland.  If  any  failures  have 
occurred  in  its  use  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  they  were  proba- 
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bly  owing  to  the  soil  rather  than  to  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
one  other  remark  in  this  connection.  When  plaster  has  been 
applied  without  immediate  effect,  we  should  not  at  once  con- 
clude that  it  is  useless  on  the  particular  soil  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  first  season  may  be  dry,  and  ill  adapted  to  its  de- 
composition. In  such  c«ises,  good  results  have  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  second  year. 

The  great  utility  of  bones  as  a  manure,  arises  from  the  large 
amount  of  phosphates  which  they  contain.  On  all  pastures 
which  have  been  long  fed,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  exhausted. 
It  is  constantly  taken  from  the  earth  in  the  grass,  to  form  the 
bone,  the  muscle,  and  the  milk  of  animals.*  Of  the  earthy 
matter  in  bones,  nearly  five  sixths  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  Nitrogen  is  also  abundant,  and,  of  course,  am- 
monia, for  this  is  an  element  of  nitrogen.  A  few  bushels  of 
bone  dust  will  often  quite  restore  old  worn  out  pastures.  In- 
deed, almost  every  part,  of  which  bones  are  composed,  goes 
directly  to  the  nourishment  of  vegetable  life.  The  ashes  of 
all  grains  are  very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  furnishing  this  element  for  their  use. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  know  when  bone  ma- 
nure is  required  ?  Doubtless  every  farmer  has  observed  the 
eagerness  with  which  animals,  and  particularly  milch  cows, 
seize  bones  whenever  they  can  find  them.  Cows  require  a 
large  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  when  their  feed  is  des- 
titute of  it,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  it  in  the  bones.  And  . 
when  they  are  seen  to  resort  to  them  for  it,  we  may  be  sure 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  their  pastures.  Bones  have  been  much 
longer  and  more  extensively  used  in  England  than  in  this 
country.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  importation  of 
bones  into  England  amounted  to  more  than  forty  thousand  tons 
a  year,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  five  hundred  thou^nd  dol- 
lars.    Their  use  has  been  much  increased  since.     They  are 

*  The  bone  disorder ,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  note,  has 
Bometlmes  been  thought  to  arise  from  something  the  cows  eat  in  the  pastures. 
K  this  were  the  case,  why  should  not  other  animals,  fed  on  the  same  pastures, 
be  affected  by  it  If  it  arise  from  the  exhaustion  of  phosphate,  it  would 
BOre  proper  to  aseribe  it  to  sometking  they  do  not  eal ! 
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brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Agents  are  employed  in 
this  country  to  collect  bones  to  enrich  the  farms  of  England. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  farmer  will  save  a  substance  which 
has  been  so  long  thrown  away,  and  which  would  prove  one  of 
the  richest  manures  he  could  use.  The  bones,  when  dry,  may 
be  crushed  and  pulverized  with  an  axe.  There  are  rainy  days 
enough  which  would  not  be  better  employed.  Mills  are  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  bones.  They  are  sometimes  ground  in  plaster  mills. 
A  mixture  of  crushed  bones  and  ashes,  or  leached  ashes,  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  top  dressings.  Nor  will  this  applica- 
tion, in  small  quantities,  be  thought  expensive,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  animal  part  of  bones,  which  amounts  to  about 
one  third,  contains  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  ammonia  as  the 
ordure  of  the  cow,  and  that  the  fertilizing  salts  in  bones  are 
sixty-six  times  the  amount  of  a  like  quantity  of  the  ordure  of 
the  cow.*  So  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  bone  dust  will  ans- 
wer the  same  purpose  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manure 
from  the  stable.  We  can  but  hope  that  every  farmer  will  try 
the  experiment.  It  may  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  at  first, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  every  butcher's  establishment,  bones 
can  commonly  be  procured  in  any  quantity. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  manures  which  belong  more 
peculiarly  on  the  surface,  as  a  top  dressing  for  grass.  For 
though  they  are  sometimes  used,  especially  plaster,  on  plough- 
ed land,  with  potatoes  and  other  crops,  yet  their  influence  on 
the  surface  is  thought  to  be  far  more  effective.  Indeed,  the 
benefit  of  lime,  plaster,  and  charcoal,  would,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, be  lost  were  they  to  be  buried  to  any  depth  in  the  earth. 
But  there  are  other  manures  which  are  often  used  as  top  dress- 
ings. Little  need  be  said  of  the  comparative  value  of  animal 
substances.  They  have  been  artificially  applied  from  the  great- 
est antiquity.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  distinct- 
ly shows  that  their  value  was  understood  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  more- 
over, from  other  ancient  authors,  that  great  care  was  exercised 
in  preserving  and  applying  manures  to  fertilize  the  earth.     Nor 

*  We  state  tiiis  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dana. 
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is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Agriculture,  as  an  art,  was 
not  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  ancient  Romans 
as  it  has  been  either  as  an  art  or  as  a  science,  among  the  mod- 
ems. For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Roman  agricultural 
literature  far  exceeded  the  modern  in  extent  and  richness,  till 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  And  it  would  be  easy, 
if  this  were  the  proper  place,  to  trace  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  Romans  and  ourselves,  not  only  in  general  modes 
of  cultivation,  but  also  in  the  details  of  agricultural  life,  and  in 
the  tools  they  used. 

It  is  still  a  question,  whether  the  real  value  of  stable  manure 
is  not  as  great  on  the  surface,  if  applied  at  a  time  when  the 
rich  gases  are  not  lost  by  evaporation.  It  is,  perhaps,  better, 
if  lands  admit  of  ploughing  without  too  great  expense,  to  cov- 
er such  manures  with  the  soil.  But  we  have  already  seen  how 
this  gaseous  matter  may  be  saved  from  loss  by  evaporation,  by 
the  addition  of  charcoal  or  plaster.  If  this  loss  is  prevented, 
top  dressing  is  by  far  the  least  expensive,  when  the  object  is 
simply  to  renovate  the  soil,  and  improve  the  quality  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  grass. 

In  a  case  which  we  have  in  mind,  a  very  poor,  worn  out 
grass  lot,  was  top  dressed  with  fourteen  ordinary  cartloads  of 
good  stable  manure  to  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  grass  was 
increased  four  fold.  Clover  and  Timothy  came  in  as  luxuri- 
antly as  on  any  new  laid  piece.  If  the  top  dressing  were  re- 
peated once  in  five  or  six  years,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
exhaustion,  though  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  loosening 
the  earth  with  the  plough.  But  the  use  of  stable  manure 
should  be  confined  mostly  to  mowing  land.  On  closely  fed 
pastures  it  would  be  injudicious,  from  its  exposure  to  the  sun. 
On  these,  ashes  or  plaster  would  be  better. 

It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  purpose,  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  preservation  of  the  animal  manures. 
But  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  suggestions  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us  by  some  years  of  observation  in  this 
and  in  other  states.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  siiffer  the 
manure  from  the  barn  to  lie  exposed  for  months  to  the  winds, 
and  the  rains  of  summer  and  winter.     Many  farmers  have  no 
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arrangement  by  which  the  liquid  and  most  valuable  part  of 
stable  manure  is  saved.  And  yet,  under  all  these  disadvanta- 
ges, they  are  too  apt  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  so 
many  loads  of  manure.  They  do  not  consider  that  it  is  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  which  adds  richness  to  the  soil. 
The  practice  of  digging  a  cellar  under  the  barn,  is  becoming 
more  common  among  enterprising  farmers,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  increased  value  and  quantity  of  the  manure,  is  enough 
to  pay  for  more  than  the  interest  of  the  extra  expense.  Pro- 
tected manure  is  far  the  most  valuable.  But  in  cases  where 
this  has  not  and  cannot  well  be  done,  much  of  the  real  value 
may  be  saved  by  forming  the  yard  so  that  nothing  may  es- 
cape. Let  peat  mud  and  loam  be  thrown  in,  to  absorb  what 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Plaster  occasionally  thrown  into  the 
yard  is  like  money — I  will  not  say  in  the  saving's  bank, — ^but 
rather  put  to  compound  interest.  In  Flanders,  where  the 
greatest  economy  is  practised,  the  liquid  of  a  single  animal  is 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  This  applied 
as  a  top  dressing,  has  a  surprising  effect. 

No  one  should  neglect  to  form  a  compost  heap.  It  may  be 
so  made  as  to  form  an  extremely  valuable  article  for  top  dress- 
sing.  A  quantity  of  meadow  mud  should  be  dug  out  in  the 
autumn  for  this  especial  purpose.  That  this  is  indispensable,  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  two  cords  of  peat  mud,  added  to  one 
cord  of  good  stable  manure,  will  make  a  compound  of  three 
cords,  as  valuable  as  clear  barn  manure.  This  has  been  tried 
repeatedly,  and  is  constantly  done  by  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  excel  in  farming.  To  this  compost  heap  should  be  added, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  adapted 
to  ferment  and  enrich  the  soil.  Woolen  rags,  the  remains  of 
fish;  the  blood  and  fiesh  of  animals,  the  hair  of  animals,  all 
these  make  an  exceedingly  rich  manure.  A  most  intelligent 
gentleman  connected  with  a  wool  factory,  informs  us  that  a 
cord  of  matter  collected  at  the  establishment,  is  worth  at  least 
five  or  six  cords  of  the  best  stable  manure,  for  a  top  dressing. 
This  we  cannot  doubt,  for  here  are  the  blood,  the  wool,  pieces 
of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  a  little  lime,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, all  collected  together.     A  fermentation  takes  place,  by 
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which  the  richest  gases  are  formed.  Such  a  compost  heap^ 
with  an  addition  of  loam  and  mud,  would  be  invaluable  for  a 
top  dressing.  But  though  in  most  cases  all  these  substances 
cannot  be  procured,  many  of  them  can,  and  should  be  saved 
by  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  improving  his  land.  Those 
who  are  near  the  sea,  or  near  the  market,  can  procure  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  to  add  to  the  compost.  Nothing  is  better  for  soils 
than  this.  A  little  lime  added  to  the  heap,  causes  its  rapid 
and  thorough  decomposition.  Ashes  should  also  be  added. 
When  additions  of  manure  are  made,  they  should  be  covered 
with  mud  or  loam,  to  prevent  waste. 

We  need  not  enter  more  minutely  into  the  details  of  form-* 
ing  the  compost  heap.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say,  in  a  word,  that 
every  thing  capable  of  fermentation,  should  be  added  to  it.  The 
lower  layer  should  be  of  loam  or  mud.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  farmers,  on  the  death  of  a  horse  or  any  other  ani- 
mal, than  to  throw  the  body  away.  It  is  estimated  by  some, 
that  the  body  of  a  single  horse,  when  divided  and  mixed  with 
peat  mud  and  loam,  will  make  a  compost  worth  fifteen  or  twen- 
t7  cords  of  the  best  and  richest  manure.  This  is,  perhaps,  too 
high  an  estimate,  but  animal  substances  ferment  rapidly,  or 
rather  they  may  be  said  to  putrefy  without  fermenting,  so  quick 
is  their  decomposition.  If  leaves,  grasses,  moss,  straw  and 
other  substances  of  like  nature,  are  used,  lime  will  be  indispen- 
able,  in  causing  their  rapid  decay.  When  these  are  well  fer- 
mented, the  heap  should  be  thrown  over,  and  if  made  long  and 
narrow,  so  as  to  expose  the  greater  surface  to  the  air,  it  will  be 
better.  Whenever  such  a  compost  has  been  used  as  a  top  dres- 
sing, it  h€is  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects.  Many  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  using  such  a 
compost  heap.  In  the  fertile  county  of  Hertford,  in  England, 
it  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  way.  It  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended. 

Animals  fed  on  rich  food  make  far  the  most  valuable  manure. 
This  will  serve  to  show  why  the  manure  from  the  sty  is  so 
fertilizing.  Swine  are  fed  on  a  great  variety  of  rich  food.  The 
actual  profit  of  raising  them,  arises  mainly  from  the  amount  of 
subaiances  they  will  mix  together  and  make  into  good  manure. 
21 
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Let  the  sty  be  supplied,  at  intervals,  with  mud,  loam,  and  oth- 
er vegetable  matter,  and  farmers  will  not  complain  of  the  cost 
of  these  animals. 

Liquid  manures  are  highly  useful  to  grasses.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  apply  them,  also,  to  the  compost  heap.  The  rich- 
ness of  liianiure  from  the  sty,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  great  quan- 
tity of  liquid  matter.  Hence  the  importance  of  adding  a  great 
variety  of  vegetable  substances,  loam,  and  mud.  In  a  word,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  liquid  manures  contain  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  one  principal  ingredient  of  ammonia,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  importance  of  saving  the  liquid 
of  the  stables,  either  with  the  compost,  or  to  be  applied  by  it- 
self, may  be  seen,  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  exceeding  richness 
of  guano,  and  the  ordure  of  all  fowls  and  birds,  is  due  to  the 
union  of  the  liquids  and  solids.  Spent  ley  from  the  soap  boil- 
er, is  also  a  powerful  liquid  application.  It  shows  its  good  ef- 
fects for  years,  when  properly  applied. 

After  fermentation  has  taken  place  in  animal  manures,  in  the 
compost  or  elsewhere,  they  may  be  spread  without  much  loss 
by  evaporation,  and  hence  it  matters  not  whether  the  top  dress- 
ing is  applied  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring.  Plaster  is  bet- 
ter spread  in  the  spring,  when  the  moisture  of  the  earth  makes 
it  immediately  available.  Not  so  with  other  manures.  Some 
prefer  the  autumn  for  spreading  these,  while  others  prefer  the 
spring,  just  before  the  thick  grass  surrounds  and  protects  them 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  The  soil,  in  autumn,  is  not  injured 
by  the  loaded  cart,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  spring.  Others 
still,  apply  them  after  the  first  mowing,  and  before  the  summer 
rains.  The  new  crop  preserves  the  manure  from  drying  up 
and  wasting.  This,  however,  is  ordinarily  too  busy  a  season 
to  attend  to  it  with  convenience. 

There  is  no  objection,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  feeding  off 
mowing  lands  in  the  autumn.  In  spring  the  ground  is  injured, 
and  the  roots  started  from  the  soil  too  easily.  Not  so  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  firm.  The  grass  is  benefit- 
ed, rather  than  injured  by  it.  On  pasture  lands  in  which  the 
grass  is  run  out,  seed  may  be  sown  just  before  the  top  dress- 
ing. Thus  the  old  roots  will  be  assisted,  while  new  ones  will 
come  in  to  improve  and  increase  the  food  for  cattle. 
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We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  top  dressings  which  will 
prove  benej&cial  to  pasture  and  mowing  lands.  We  have  not 
aimed  to  treat  of  them  in  any  abstruse  and  scientific  manner. 
Nor  have  we  been  anxious  to  mention  and  dwell  upon  every 
possible  substance  which  would  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  top 
dressing.  It  was  our  aim  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  such  as  could  be  available  to  most  farmers  of  enterprise.  In 
the  choice  of  these,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  soil,  to  the 
season,  and  to  the  expense  compared  with  the  probable  result. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  farming,  is  to  do  things  well 
and  cheaply.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  our  country,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  market,  a  very  great 
outlay,  what  is  commonly  called  high  farming,  for  the  sake  of 
increased  crops,  is  expedient.  Many  a  rich  man  has  ruined 
himself  by  farming  for  display.  But  every  one  knows  that 
our  work  should  be  done  with  system,  with  care,  with  vigi- 
lance against  waste.  Manure  high,  make,  if  possible,  rich  gar- 
dens of  every  field,  but  let  the  manure  be  made,  so  far  as  it  can 
be,  from  the  natural  resources  which  every  farm  possesses. 
Draw  from  the  meadow,  the  ditch,  the  roadside,  the  woods, 
whatever  will  enrich  the  soil.  Nor  does  cheap  farming,  imply 
that  the  buildings,  the  fences,  the  roads  about  the  farm,  be  neg- 
lected. Ditching,  draining,  reclaiming  useless  lands,  these  form 
a  sort  of  reserved  fund  for  the  farmer. 

And  when  these,  his  appropriate  tasks  are  completed,  then 
all  the  powers  of  nature  help  him  rise  to  competence,  to  honor, 
and  to  happiness.  Then,  what  a  life  is  his !  What  quiet  with- 
out envy !  What  freedom  from  intrigue !  What  calmness ! 
What  serenity !  His  sleep  is  sweet.  When  morning  comes, 
the  very  animals  hasten  with  glad  step  to  welcome  his  ap- 
proach. These  joys  are  for  him  to  appreciate,  who  aims  to 
secure  that  higher  culture  to  which  every  task  of  life  is  sub- 
servient ! 
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ESSAY 

ON   REARING    TURKEYS. 

BT  ALLEN  W.  DODGE. 

The  increased  attention  excited  these  few  years  past  in  the 
poultry  yard,  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  procure  new 
and  valuable  breeds  of  fowls,  and  the  high  prices  which  choice 
specimens  of  some  varieties  have  recently  commanded,  prove 
quite  conclusively  that  the  rearing  of  poultry  is  to  occupy  a 
higher  rank,  than  it  has  heretofore  done,  in  our  stock  husband- 
ry. Poultry  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  holding  a  similar 
relation  to  the  other  stock  of  the  farm,  that  the  smaller  and  rarer 
fruits  hold  to  the  staple  products  of  the  orchard.  But  a  short 
time  ago  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  other  garden  fruits.  The 
winter  eating,  and  the  cider  apple,  was  all  that  the  farmer 
thought  worthy  of  his  care,  in  the  way  of  fruit  culture.  But 
with  the  increase  of  population,  in  our  cities  and  large  towns, 
a  demand  has  been  created  for  these  choicer  fruits.  The  culti- 
vation of  them  has  been  extended,  and  in  the  raising  of  such 
fruits  as  cannot  be  brought  from  a  distance  without  damaging, 
if  not  wholly  spoiling,  the  farmer,  not  less  than  the  subiurban 
gardener,  will  find  an  increasing  profit. 

So  too,  the  markets,  with  the  growth  of  our  cities,  demand 
larger  supplies  of  poultry ;  and  poultry,  especially  early  chick- 
ens, cannot  well  bear  a  long  transportation  without  injury. 
Hence,  there  is  less  competition  from  abroad  in  the  sale  of 
them.  They  command,  and,  for  some  years  past,  have  com- 
manded a  good  price,  such  as  is  more  remunerative  than  that 
paid  for  the  beef  and  pork  raised  here.  Now  the  business  of 
poultry  raising  may  be  overdone, — the  market  glutted  and  the 
producers  out  of  pocket.  But  this  is  not  yet  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  demand  for  eggs  and  poultry,  as  for  other 
delicacies  of  the  table,  is  increasing,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the 
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growth  of  wealth  and  population  among  us.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  it  follows  that  poultry  may  be  made  a  more 
extensive  and  profitable  part  of  the  animal  products  of  our 
farms,  than  they  have  heretofore  been. 

The  fowl  mania  now  so  prevalent,  may  to  some  have  the 
appearance  more  of  fancy  than  utility ;  but  there  will  be  this 
benefit  growing  out  of  it,  that  new  and  valuable  breeds  of  poul- 
try will  be  introduced  aud  disseminated.  The  mania  will 
abate  after  passing  its  crisis,  if  it  has  not  already  passed  it, 
while  the  effects  of  the  excitement  will  be  for  the  general  good. 
The  efforts  of  those  who  have  evinced  so  much  laudable  en- 
thusiasm in  this  direction,  seem  to  have  been  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  procuring  and  propagating  of  pure  specimens  of  the 
different  breeds.  Their  form,  color,  and  other  distinctive 
properties,  have  been  duly  ascertained  and  promulgated  ;  but 
the  general  management  of  fowls  and  their  habits,  the  rearing 
and  fattening  of  them,  with  other  important  particulars  tend- 
ing to  make  them  profitable,  have  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
ceived their  proportionate  share  of  attention.  The  great  ques- 
tion with  a  New  England  farmer — I  mean  a  practical  and  not 
a  fancy  farmer — as  to  the  raising  of  any  animal  or  crop  is, — 
will  it  pay  ?  If  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will,  he  may  be  induced 
to  enter  upon  it,  though  the  fixed  habits  of  most  of  our  farm- 
ers make  them  averse  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  and  safe  path, 
into  new  practices  however  promising.  Still,  the  all  powerful 
influence  of  a  new  and  successful  example,  often  compels  imi- 
tation. Thus  may  be  witnessed  in  particular  neighborhoods, 
particular  courses  of  husbandry,  that  have  been  started  by  some 
enterprising  cultivator,  who,  perhaps,  was  considered  at  first  as 
rash  and  inconsiderate  as  was  Jared  Elliot,  when,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  he  began  to  reclaim  a  shaking  meadow  of  forty 
acres  in  Guilford  woods,  Connecticut.  "  The  meadow,"  he 
says  in  his  Essays  on  Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,  "was 
deemed  so  poor  that  none  would  take  it  up.  I  was  pitied  as 
being  about  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  they  comfort- 
ed themselves  that  if  I  spent  it  unprofitably,  others  that  stood 
in  need  of  it,  would  get  it."  And  he  adds,  with  an  honest 
pride  in  the  result  of  his  efforts,  <<  they  are  of  another  opinion 
now." 
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But  it  is  not  my  object  to  give  directions  as  to  farm  manage- 
ment in  general,  but  to  oflfer  some  hints,  derived  principally 
from  experience,  on  the  rearing  of  turkeys  in  particular.  The 
first  grand  requisite  is,  to  have  good  stock  to  raise  from,  both 
male  and  female.  The  cock  turkey  should  be  of  a  Isurge  size, 
and  as  he  does  not  attain  to  his  full  growth  till  he  is  two  or 
three  years  old,  one  of  this  age  is  to  be  preferred,  though  year- 
lings are  generally  made  to  answer.  The  color  I  should 
choose,  would  be  jet  black  or  bronze,  with  legs  to  match.  The 
books  give  directions  as  to  the  gait  and  mien  deemed  essential 
to  his  perfection  ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  gob- 
ler,  whose  strut  is  sufficiently  martial  to  satisfy  the  most  pre- 
cise stickler  for  a  military  carriage.  With  tail  erect,  breast  in- 
flated, and  head  and  throat  inflamed,  he  marches,  a  perfect 
Hayneau  of  the  poultry-yard.  The  question  is  discussed,  too, 
in  the  books,  as  to  the  number  of  females  that  should  consti- 
tute his  harem.  But  it  is  for  us  more  of  a  theoretical  than 
practical  one,  as  there  are  here  hardly  ever  more  hens  allowed 
to  this  feathered  sultan,  than  can  be  suitably  provided  for  by 
him.  A  greater  point  is  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  stock  by 
breeding  in  and  in.  The  excellent  rule  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dakin,  of  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  statement  on  the  man- 
agement of  poultry,  "  Be  sure  and  change  the  tom  turkey  ev- 
ery year,"  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  most  successful 
turkey  rearers.  A  strong  and  healthy  brood  of  chicks  is  thus 
secured. 

With  the  same  view,  the  largest  hen  turkeys — and  if  they 
are  more  than  a  year  old  the  better — should  be  reserved  for 
mothers.  Those  that  are  small  in  size  will  lay  only  small 
eggs,  from  which  the  chicks  hatched  will  be  of  corresponding 
proportions.  If  you  expect  a  large  litter  of  eggs,  the  hens  must 
be  well  kept  through  the  winter,  but  not  so  as  to  become  very 
fat,  otherwise  they  will  not  lay  so  early  as  is  desirable.  If 
they  do  not  begin  to  lay  till  May,  they  will  not  complete  their 
litter  and  be  ready  to  sit  till  June,  which  will  bring  the  hatch 
into  July ;  and  thus  will  be  allowed  for  the  growth  of  the 
young  brood  only  five  months  to  the  last  of  November,  at 
which  period  the  annual  turkey  killing  comes  round  in  New 
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England,  as  regularly  as  Thanksgiving.  It  is  considered, 
therefore,  by  all  experienced  persons,  of  great  moment  to  have 
an  early  litter  of  eggs,  the  first  turkey's  egg  being  often  a  mat- 
ter of  as  much  congratulation  in  the  family,  as  the  first  baby's 
tooth. 

The  turkey  is  an  out-of-door  bird.  In  this  respect  he  re- 
tains even  in  his  domesticated  state,  that  love  of  freedom  which 
characterizes  the  aborigines  of  our  country.  Turkeys  have  no 
fondness  for  a  shed  or  barn,  as  a  roosting  place,  but  in  the 
coldest  weather  in  winter,  in  the  severest  storms  of  snow,  sleet 
or  rain,  they  prefer  the  open  air  and  a  lofty  tree  on  which  to 
take  up  lodgings  for  the  night.  Here,  perched  head  to  the 
wind,  they  ride  out  the  hardest  gales  in  safety  and  with  appa- 
rent pleasure.  The  instances  are  rare  in  which  they  are  known 
to  perish,  either  from  the  cold  or  storm.  Dickson,  an  English 
writer,  says  that  *4t  is  important,  during  winter,  that  their 
perches  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  frosty  winds, 
which  are  apt  to  cause  the  feet  of  turkeys  to  freeze,"  and  the 
same  caution  is  given  by  Dr.  Bennett,  in  his  work  on  poultry. 
But  such  a  misfortune  I  have  never  known  to  befall  turkeys, 
that  all  winter  have  risked  themselves  out  on  trees  over  night. 
When  the  old  hens  shed  their  feathers  late  in  the  fall,  as  will 
be  the  case  when  they  have  continued  to  lay  a  number  of  lit- 
ters, it  is  well  to  house  them  in  cold  nights  till  they  renew 
their  coat,  and  it  may  be  prudent  to  do  so  in  extremely  severe 
weather  in  winter.  * 

We  will  suppose  now  that  winter  is  gone,  and  spring  is  be- 
ginning to  open.  The  notes  of  the  robin  are  heard  welcom- 
ing the  advent  of  warmer  skies.  As  the  snow  melts  away, 
patches  of  green  earth  are  here  and  there  disclosed  to  view. 
Your  turkeys  no  longer  hang  about  the  bam,  like  so  many 
loafers,  but  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  orchard,  and  on  the 
sunny  side  of  walls  and  buildings.  The  gentleman  of  the  par- 
ty is  as  full  of  airs  as  any  city  exquisite,  perambulating  hither 
and  thither,  in  front  and  at  the  side  of  his  companions,  more 
intent  on  exciting  admiration  of  his  own  person,  than  bestow- 
ing it  upon  theirs.  This  species  of  courtship  continues  through- 
out the  spring,  even  after  the  hens  have  laid  out  their  litters 
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and  have  begun  to  sit.  His  attentions  to  them  during  this 
latter  period  often  become  so  officious  and  annoying,  that  it  is 
best  to  separate  him  entirely  from  them.  The  hen  turkey  is 
very  shy  in  selecting  her  nest,  and  is  sometimes  so  particular 
as  to  be  a  number  of  days  in  securing  a  place  to  her  fancy.  In 
this  she  is  probably  governed  by  an  instinct,  to  provide  a  safe 
place  for  her  eggs  and  her  young.  The  first  intimation,  after 
mating,  of  her  disposition  to  lay,  is  by  her  stealing  away  from 
her  companions,  going  here  and  there  with  head  down,  as  if 
meditating  upon  the  task  before  her.  If  closely  watched,  she 
will  be  most  likely  to  give  up  the  project  for  the  present.  Ev- 
en after  she  has  begun  to  lay,  she  must  be  followed  only  at  a 
distance.  A  better  way  to  find  the  nest,  if  out  of  doors,  is  to 
observe  the  direction  in  which  she  return^  from  it.  This  very 
season,  one  of  my  turkeys  that  was  laying  a  second  litter  in  a 
neighboring  thicket,  was  watched  a  number  of  hours  on  two 
successive  mornings,  and  yet  she  gained  her  nest  the  first 
morning  in  secresy ;  and  on  the  second,  as  if  fully  apprehend- 
ing the  system  of  espionage  established  over  her  motions,  she 
wandered  around  and  through  the  thicket,  and  at  length  re- 
turned home  and  dropt  her  egg  on  the  open  grass  plat  in  front 
of  the  house. 

If  left  to  her  own  choice,  the  turkey  will  usually  make  her 
nest  out  of  doors,  at  the  side  of  walls,  under  a  bush,  in  long 
grass,  or  in  a  thicket.     Although  so  fastidious  in  the  site  of 
her  nest,  she  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  is  as  well  contented  with  the  bare  ground 
as  with  a  bed  of  leaves.     After  a  place  is  selected,  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  first  day  or  the  second,  that  it  is  made  the  deposito- 
ry of  the  first  egg.     She  seems  intent  rather  on  adapting   her- 
self to  it,  and  endeavoring,  like  the  boy  in  the  new  school 
house,  "to  get  the  hang  of  it."     The  number  of  eggs  which  a 
turkey  will  lay  in  the  spring,  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five. 
They  should  be  gathered  daily — no  nest  egg  is  necessary — 
or  as  often  as  they  are  laid,  and  carefully  kept  in  a  cool  place. 
If  left  out  over  night,  they  may  be  chilled  or  stolen.     But  to 
guard  against  such  accidents,  nature  teaches  the  turkey — ^silly 
bird  as  we  sometimes  call  her — just  what  to  do,  by  covering 
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them  carefully  with  a  few  leaves  or  spears  of  dead  grass.  To 
be  sure  she  does  this  in  warm  weather  as  well  as  cold,  but 
the  covering  serves  equally  in  both  to  screen  them  from  obser- 
vation. 

When  she  has  laid  her  litter,  the  turkey  manifests  her  desire 
to  sit  by  remaining  on  her  nest,  even  if  no  nest  egg  be  under 
her.  She  should  be  permitted  to  do  this  for  some  days  before 
the  eggs  are  placed  under  her,  observing  however  to  drive  her 
oflf  at  night  if  the  nest  be  out  of  doors.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  let  her  sit  there,  as  the  eggs  and  herself 
will  be  exposed  to  rats,  weasels,  skunks  and  other  midnight 
marauders.  A  nest  should  therefore  be  prepared  for  her  under 
cover.  The  barn  is  a  good  place  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
scaffold  or  a  mow  of  hay  more  suitable  than  the  ground  floor. 
Better  still  is  a  shed  or  an  out-house,  which  can  be  kept  fast- 
ened, as  the  liability  to  accidents  is  thus  diminished  to  almost 
none  at  all.  For  a  series  of  years  I  have  kept  my  hen  turkeys 
in  a  workshop,  during  the  process  of  incubation.  On  one  side 
of  this  is  a  carpenter's  bench,  the  space  under  which  is  parted 
off  with  boards,  making  a  number  of  apartments  about  three 
feet  square  for  the  nests,  the  hay  of  which  they  are  composed 
being  kept  in  its  place  by  a  narrow  strip  of  board  laid  on  the 
floor  in  front.  The  nest  should  be  rather  shallow,  and  spread 
out  over  sufficient  space  for  all  the  eggs  to  rest  on  the  surface. 

The  number  of  eggs  that  can  be  covered  to  advantage  by  a 
turkey,  depends  upon  her  size  ;  twenty  is  a  large  number,  and 
better  success  may  be  expected  with  fifteen  or  seventeen. 
Having  placed  them  in  the  nest,  allow  the  hen  turkey  to  re- 
main on  her  original  nest,  if  out  of  doors,  till  dusk,  and  then 
carefully  take  her  in  your  arms  and  remove  her  to  her  new 
aboile.  Sometimes  she  will  be  frightened  and  disposed  to  es- 
cape. To  prevent  her  leaving,  I  secure  a  piece  of  lattice,  made 
of  laths,  in  front  of  the  nest  under  the  bench,  immediately  on 
placing  her  there.  Similar  screens  I  have  attached  to  all  the 
nests,  thus  keeping  the  inmates  as  securely  shut  up,  as  if  they 
were  in  so  many  cages.  This  arrangement  demands  more  care 
of  the  turkeys  than  when  they  have  their  liberty,  as  they  must 
be  let  off  every  day  or  two  to  eat  and  drink,  and  for  health  and 
22 
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cleanliness.  The  way  once  learned  into  the  building,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  their  returning  to  it  afterwards.  The  turkey  is 
a  close  sitter,  so  close  that  I  have  almost  uniformly  been  oblig- 
ed, on  removing  the  lattice,  to  use  some  effort  to  drive  her 
off.  She  quits  reluctantly ;  when  off,  she  feeds,  she  drinks 
eagerly ;  she  runs  about  quickly,  pecking  the  green  grass,  and 
if  she  can  find  any  loose  dry  dirt,  she  settles  herself  in  it,  flop- 
ping the  dirt  rapidly  with  her  wings  over  her  body,  and  then 
hastens  back  to  her  nest.  This  adhesiveness  to  her  eggs  grows 
stronger  as  the  time  of  hatching  approaches.  She  should  then 
be  disturbed  but  seldom.  Four  weeks  is  the  usual  term  of  her 
incubation,  but  it  is  sometimes  protracted  a  day  or  two  longer. 
It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  turkeys,  like  some  hens  of  the 
common  fowls,  do  not  incline  to  sit.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  continue  to  lay  litter  after  litter  during  the  season,  as  do 
often  the  turkeys  that  have  hatched,  after  their  broods  have 
attained  to  some  size.  The  eggs  may  be  used  in  the  family. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  hatch  from  a  late  litter  of  eggs ; 
the  chicks  will  not  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  attempting  to 
rear  them.  Turkey  eggs  may  be  placed  under  common  hens, 
and  hatched  with  success,  if  no  more  are  used  for  this  purpose 
than  can  be  fully  covered.  This  is  a  convenient  arrangement 
in  the  spring,  in  order  to  enlarge  other  broods. 

As  soon  as  the  chicks  break  the  shell,  it  may  be  known  by  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  tremulous  sound  uttered  by  the  mother,  as 
if  recognizing  the  new-born  brood,  and  expressing  the  anxious 
sensations  that  now  throb  in  her  bosom.  I  know  of  no  sound 
more  touching  and  plaintive — ^a  sound  which  she  never  makes 
till  this  epoch  in  her  existence.  As  they  are  hatched,  it  is  well 
to  remove  the  young  chicks  to  the  house,  and  to  clear  the  nest 
of  shells.  But  the  chicks  should  be  returned  to  the  mother  at 
night,  or  before ;  the  natural  warmth  of  her  body  being  of  more 
help  to  them  than  any  artificial  substitute.  Sometimes  a  chick, 
in  consequence  of  the  pellicle  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  shell 
adhering  to  it,  is  unable  to  free  itself.  Gentle  means  may  be 
used  to  separate  them,  but  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation, 
or  it  may  prove  disastrous.  A  turkey  will  almost  always  hatch 
out  the  larger  proportion  of  the  eggs  on  which  she  has  sat,  and 
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not  unfrequently  the  whole  of  them.  I  have  known  instances, 
when,  on  removing  the  old  one  for  the  first  time  after  hatch- 
ing, the  entire  brood  presented  themselves,  as  lively  as  the  four 
and  twenty  blackbirds  in  the  nursery  song,  when  the  crust  of 
that  famous  pie  in  which  they  were  baked,  is  opened  to  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  juvenile  naturalists. 

Now  that  the  chicks  have  fairly  entered  on  life,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  Leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  moth- 
er— nature,  you  say,  is  the  best  guardian  and  provider.  True, 
were  the  mother  in  the  woods,  wild  and  undomesticated.  But 
she  is  under  your  protection,  and  in  your  hands  is  the  destiny 
of  her  offspring.  You  must  do  something  for  them — at  least 
after  they  are  a  day  or  two  old — or  they  will  perish  from  star- 
vation. In  doing  this,  however,  avoid  the  too  frequent  and 
mischievous  practice  of  stuffing  and  overloading  them  with 
food.  They  are  but  tiny  birds,  with  constitutions  as  delicate 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Shun,  too,  the  absurd  treatment  of 
thrusting  a  pepper  corn  down  their  throats,  to  invigorate  them. 
But  begin  betimes  to  supply  them  with  crumbs — ^not  soaked  in 
wine,  as  the  English  writers  recommend — but  softened  in  wat- 
er. The  same  food  of  which  the  parent  turkey  eats,  except 
grain  in  an  unbroken  state,  the  chicks  will  eat.  The  article 
most  in  use  for  this  purpose,  is  Indian  meal  made  into  a  paste, 
and  this  given  to  them  in  small  allowances,  will  be  sufficient 
for  their  present  wants.  They  should  for  a  week  or  more  be 
kept  under  cover,  and  then  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors,  in 
some  enclosure,  to  prevent  the  old  one  from  rambling.  A  fre- 
quent practice  is  to  tic  her  to  a  stake,  by  a  string  attached  to 
her  leg.  But  with  such  a  confinement  she  is  not  well  pleased; 
and  in  one  instance  I  have  known  a  sad  fate  befall  a  turkey 
thus  tied,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a  strange  dog  that  attacked 
her.  If  it  be  desirable  to  confine  the  mother,  it  may  be  done 
by  placing  a  crockery  crate  over  her,  at  the  sides  of  which  the 
little  ones  could  have  easy  passage  in  and  out. 

At  night,  and  in  wet  weather,  turkey  chicks  must  be  safely 
housed,  and  the  house  must  be  large  enough  to  be  well  venti- 
lated, and  high  enough  at  the  door  to  drive  in  the  old  one  with- 
out trouble.     I  should  recommend  invariably  a  floor  of  boards, 
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with  the  edges  and  those  of  the  sides  closely  united,  so  as  to 
keep  out  all  intruders.  For  want  of  such  a  precaution,  I  lost 
in  one  night  last  spring  the  entire  brood  of  a  common  hen, 
consisting  of  fourteen  very  early  chickens — a  rat  or  a  weasel, 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  mining,  had  burrowed  under  the  sides 
of  their  house  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  them.  The  floor  of 
the  turkey  house  may  be  covered  with  fine  hay,  which  should 
be  frequently  renewed  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  clean- 
er the  young  chicks  are  kept,  the  less  liable  are  they  to  be  in- 
fested with  lice.  I  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  evil — ^fat  or 
oil  rubbed  on  the  chicks,  is  said  to  be  ejflfectual— considering  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  disorders  to  which  poultry  are  subject, 
an  ounce  of  prevention  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

As  the  chicks  grow,  they  will  need  larger  supplies  of  food. 
Curd  and  thick  skim  milk  are  good  articles  of  diet.  But  here 
let  me  caution  against  giving  any  salt  with  the  food  of  young 
turkeys.  A  farmer  in  my  neighborhood  lost  his  whole  flock  of 
forty  or  more,  merely  by  feeding  them  once  on  skim  milk, 
which  had  been  salted.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  salt  may 
be  safely  left  before  turkeys  and  other  fowls,  when  they  have 
attained  to  some  size,  as  it  is  to  be  found  on  barn  floors  all 
winter,  where  the  hay  has  been  salted.  But  it  would  seem 
from  the  above  fact,  that  the  crops  of  young  turkeys  are  not 
adapted  to  its  use.  .The  books  mention  certain  other  articles 
as  injurious  to  them — ^marrowfat  peas  in  particular — but  I  have 
never  known  any  ill  eiFects  to  turkeys  from  this  description  of 
pea,  nor  can  I  see  why  it  should  be  poisonous  to  them  more 
than  the  other  varieties.  For  drink,  let  them  be  supplied  with 
water,  placed  in  shallow  vessels. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  young  brood  may  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  mother  in  her  rambles,  with  full  liberty  to  go 
where  she  pleases,  giving  her  the  range  of  a  pasture  if  practi- 
cable. They  will  soon  learn  to  forage  for  insects,  which  pro- 
mote their  health  and  thriftiness.  Dry  summers  make  large 
turkeys ;  the  weather  is  almost  uniformly  favorable  to  their 
rambling,  and  grasshoppers  are  plenty.  But  in  wet  seasons 
they  thrive  less  rapidly ;  they  find  fewer  insects,  and  lose 
many  days  in  remaining  idle.     A  flock  of  turkeys,  in  foraging 
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for  food,  spread  themselves  at  some  distance  apart,  and  thus 
advance,  devouring  in  their  course  every  insect  on  which  they 
can  fasten  their  bills.  As  accidents  of  various  kinds  may  be- 
fall the  young  chicks,  it  is  well  when  two  broods  are  hatched 
at  about  the  same  time,  to  join  them  together,  and  to  house 
them  with  their  mothers  in  the  same  coop  at  night.  The  old 
ones  will  shortly  associate  together,  taking  equal  care  of  the 
members  of  the  families  thus  united,  and  forming  a  double  pro- 
tection in  times  of  danger.  And  if  it  be  necessary  to  hunt  them 
up  at  evening,  you  will  thus  save  many  steps  by  making  but 
one  journey  for  both  flocks.  If,  however,  they  be  fed  regular- 
ly at  night,  they  will  soon  learn  to  come  home  of  themselves. 

At  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  the  young  turkeys  begin  to 
"shoot  the  red,"  as  it  is  called,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that 
the  red  granular  excrescence  on  the  head  and  neck,  begins  to 
develope  itself.  This  is  a  critical  period  in  their  existence. 
If  there  be  much  wet  weather,  they  will  drop  off  in  consider- 
able numbers.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  from  loss  at  this 
time  and  before,  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  chicks  that 
are  hatched,  survive.  But  when  they  have  shot  the  red,  tur- 
keys are  thenceforward  the  hardiest  of  all  poultry.  They  have 
literally  passed  their  climacteric,  and  food,  food,  and  a  plenty 
of  it,  is  now  nearly  all  that  they  require.  This  they  will  ob- 
tain, till  it  is  time  to  fatten  them,  principally  in  the  fields ;  and 
of  course  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  range  for  them,  they  can- 
not be  reared  to  advantage.  They  may  soon  be  made  to  roost 
on  a  tree,  provided  with  boards  for  them  to  go  up  into  it.  It 
is  safer,  however,  for  them  to  make  their  first  efforts  at  roost- 
ing in  a  shed  or  barn,  as  they  sometimes  loose  their  hold  of  the 
roost,  before  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  if  out  of 
doors  may  be  picked  up  by  some  of  those  midnight  prowlers 
that  infest  farm  premises.  After  they  have  become  accustom- 
ed to  the  tree  on  which  they  roost,  they  will  generally  repair  to 
it  every  evening,  seldom  manifesting  any  desire  for  a  change. 

They  now  range  farther  and  farther,  sometimes  so  as  to  be 
mischievous  to  the  grain  fields  and  orchards  of  neighbors.  To 
check  this  rambling  propensity,  the  old  one  may  be  fettered  by 
fastening  her  legs  together  with  a  piece  of  list  a  few  inches  in 
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length,  so  as  to  allow  her  just  to  hobble.  The  fetter  can  be 
removed  in  a  few  days,  when  the  habit  of  strolling  in  the  wrong 
direction  is  cured.  But  ramble  they  must,  if  they  are  to  get 
their  living  by  foraging  in  the  pastures.  If  you  have  a  bed  of 
cabbages,  be  sure  to  protect  them  from  your  turkeys,  or  you 
will  have  only  the  stumps  left  for  yourself.  Early  in  the  fall 
they  should  be  fed  night  and  morning  with  dry  corn.  When 
the  weather  becomes  colder,  they  may  be  supplied  at  frequent 
intervals  with  a  mash  of  boiled  potatoes,  Indian  meal  and  skim 
milk,  given  to  them  warm.  Of  this  they  will  eat  most  vora- 
ciously. They  now  ramble  but  little,  preferring  rather  to  hang 
about  the  sunny  side  of  buildings  and  walls,  from  which  they 
will  hasten  when  called  to  their  food,  and  having  devoured  it, 
repair  thither  again.  Thus  plentifully  fed,  they  thrive  most 
rapidly,  increasing  in  size,  in  the  short  space  of  a  six  month, 
from  the  wee  chick  that  was  hatched  in  the  spring,  to  the 
plump  and  tempting  roaster,  if  a  male,  of  twelve  and  fifteen 
pounds  weight,  and  if  a  female,  eight  and  ten  pounds,  at 
Thanksgiving. 

Now  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  will  the  price  at  which  turkeys 
usually  sell  in  the  market  at  that  time,  pay  a  profit  for  the  rear- 
ing of  them  ?  It  is  diflBcult  to  tell  the  precise  quantity  of  food 
consumed  by  a  turkey  from  first  to  last,  so  as  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  it.  But  when  they  bring  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  I  be- 
lieve those  that  raise  them  are  generally  satisfied  of  the  prof- 
its, taking  com  at  an  average  price.  At  any  rate,  I  have  been, 
from  an  experience  of  the  past  ten  years ;  having  during  that 
time  reared  about  fifty  turkeys  a  year,  and  in  one  year  eighty 
six  young  turkeys  from  six  old  ones.  In  the  rearing  of  turkeys 
care  and  attention  are  all  important.  Ill  luck  will  sometimes 
happen — ^but  here,  as  in  most  other  pursuits,  ill  luck  is  often 
only  another  name  for  a  want  of  attention.  It  is  a  pleasant 
work  to  have  the  care  of  turkeys.  They  are  company  for  you 
at  all  times ;  first  to  salute  you  with  their  jovial  gobbling  in 
the  morning,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  run  to  you  at  your 
call.  And  the  interest  we  take  in  them  is  all  the  greater,  from 
the  care  and  solicitude  with  which  we  have  watched  over  them. 
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ESSAY 

ON  FARM  ACCOUNTS— FARM  DIARIES, 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  REGISTERS. 

BY  BEN  PERLEY  POORE. 

Agriculture  has  at  length  become  fashionable  !  Octogena- 
rians who  have  acquired  fortunes  in  the  cities,  return  to  the 
homesteads  which  they  despised  in  early  life ;  and  resolute 
young  men,  finding  little  hope  of  success  in  the  professions  or 
in  commerce,  look — as  did  their  ancestors — to  the  ample  bosom 
of  nature  for  their  support.  Politicians,  who  generally  contrive 
to  own  at  least  a  garden,  are  ever  ready  to  descant  upon  the 
dignity  of  agricultural  labor ;  while  scientific  book -worms  cul- 
tivate potatoes,  in  order  to  experiment  upon  the  practicability 
of  increasing  their  growth  by  electric  currents,  or  to  try  the 
virtues  of  magnetic  hoes,  in  drawing  out  the  rot. 

Our  Commonwealth  cannot  boast  of  many  private  collections 
of  paintings  or  of  statuary — a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  her 
sons  keep  race  horses  or  pleasure  yachts — and  even  the  "pomp 
and  circumstance"  of  militia  honor  has  sadly  dwindled  into 
disrepute.  But  in  the  environs  of  every  city,  near  each  busy 
manufacturing  village,  and  in  many  a  secluded  spot,  trim  fen- 
ces enclose  "fancy  farms,"  and  buildings  of  quaint  yet  often 
fair  proportions,  proclaim  the  wealth,  eccentricity,  or  exotic 
taste  of  the  amateur  husbandman.  Many  of  these  gentlemen, 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  their  capital,  and  by  importing 
choice  stock,  confer  benefits,  (directly  or  indirectly,)  upon  the 
neighboring  farmers — while  others,  who  madly  rush  into  every 
new  theory,  practically  illustrate  the  folly  of  "sowing  Spanish 
dollars,  and  reaping  four-pence-ha'pennies." 

Then  we  have  the  great  body  of  Massachusetts  yeomanry — 
so  graphically  described  by  Cluincy  as  "men,  who  stand  upon 
the  soil  and  are  identified  with  it ;  for  there  rest  their  own 
hopes  and  the  hopes  of  their  children.    Men^  who  have^  for 
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the  most  part,  great  farms  and  small  pecuniary  resources ; — 
men,  who  are  esteemed  more  for  their  land,  than  for  their 
money ; — more  for  their  good  sense  than  for  their  land ; — and 
more  for  their  virtue  than  for  either.  Men,  who  are  the  chief 
strength,  support,  and  column  of  our  political  society,  and  who 
stand  to  the  other  orders  of  the  State,  in  the  same  relation 
which  the  shaft  bears  to  the  pillar — in  respect  of  whom,  all 
other  arts,  trades  and  professions  are  but  ornamental  work — 
the  cornice,  the  frieze,  and  the  corinthian  capital."  Whatever 
tends  to  stimulate  and  direct  their  industry,  spreads  prosperity 
over  their  fields,  or  carries  happiness  to  their  homes,  merits 
careful  consideration,  for  it  strengthens  the  foundations  of  our 
public  renown. 

Generally  speaking,  we  find  few  farmers,  either  practical  or 
fancy,  who  have  a  proper  conception  of  their  occupation.  The 
mysteries  of  husbandry  are  considered  but  as  the  lesson  of  a 
day — and  every  man,  the  moment  he  becomes  the  occupant  of 
a  farm,  is  allowed  to  style  himself  a  competent  farmer.  "  Is 
there  nothing  in  Agriculture,"  said  Columella  the  Roman, 
"which  requires  to  be  studied  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  reward  re- 
search ?  For  myself,  when  I  take  an  enlarged  view  of  this 
noblest  of  all  piursuits,  and  survey  it  on  all  sides — and  consider 
what  it  embraces  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  know,  I  fear  I 
shall  see  the  end  of  my  days  before  I  shall  become  a  thorough 
master  of  all  its  mysteries." 

As  it  was  in  Rome,  so  it  is  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  our 
public  men,  who,  like  Cincinnatus,  Denatus  and  Regulus,  re- 
treat from  the  cares  and  toils  of  state  to  the  pure  and  unalloyed 
joys  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Our  poets  and  our  histo- 
rians, like  Virgil,  will  leave  behind  them  many  a  token  of  their 
devotion  to  rural  pursuits.  And  our  Legislators,  by  repeated 
grants  of  money,  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  Washing- 
ton's declaration ;  that  "in  no  way  can  more  real  and  impor- 
tant services  be  rendered  to  a  country,  than  by  improving  its 
agriculture."  All  this  flatters  the  amateur  farmer,  and  encour- 
ages the  hard-working  yeoman — it  elevates  the  common  call- 
ing of  each  in  the  social  scale — ^but  it  does  not  make  either 
"a  thorough  master  of  all  its  mysteries." 
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And  what  is  the  lot  of  a  young  man  who  has  come  from  the 
city  to  be  a  farmer,  and  has  invested  his  capital  in  land,  stock, 
and  tools  ?    He  has  heard  cattle-show  orators  eloquently  des- 
cant upon  the  independence  of  his  new  pursuit,  and  implicitly 
believes  Franklin's  assertion — that  "  the  farmer  has  no  need 
of  popular  favor — ^nor  of  the  favor  of  the  great — the  success  of 
his  crops  depending  only  upon  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
honest  industry."     But  he  soon  finds  that  industry  must  be 
well  directed  in  order  to  be  profitable,  and  he  is  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  and  when  to  labor.    Agricultural  works  and 
periodicals  are  generally  so  interlarded  with  individual  specu- 
lations, that  he  turns  from  them  in  despair.     Rven  the  Reports 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  which  embody  so  much  valuable  in- 
formation, only  detail  individual  cases.     They  chronicle  the 
management  of  the  best  farms  in  favorable  seasons — the  pro- 
duct and  growth  of  superior  beasts — the  fruit  produced  by  ex- 
tra attention — and  the  mammoth  varieties  of  the  garden.    The 
art  of  Husbandry  may  be  gleaned  from  many  a  library,  but  the 
student-farmer  may  commit  to  memory  scores  of  works  on 
agriculture,  and  yet,  like  the  Roman,  '^see  the  end  of  bis  days 
before  he  becomes  a  thorough  master  of  all  its  mysteries." 

These  mysteries  are  not,  after  all,  ifYSTERious.  The  young 
farmer  who  expects  to  enrich  his  land  by  some  magical  pro- 
cess, will  be  as  much  disappointed  in  his  expectations  as  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  process  of  improvement.  A  mere  theory,  even 
if  clearly  defined,  is  idle  and  useless  if  unattended  with  prac- 
tical observations ;  and  the  more  practical  information  a  young 
farmer  can  acquire,  the  deeper  versed  he  becomes  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  profession — those  magical  secrets,  which  enable 
his  more  experienced  neighbors  to  bring  home  money  from 
market.  The  lawyer  finds  the  mysteries  of  his  profession  in 
almost  innumerable  volumes  of  Digests  and  Reports — the  mari- 
ner is  guided  by  the  science  of  previous  navigators,  as  laid 
down  in  books  and  on  charts — the  soldier  learns  how  to  ma- 
ncBuvre  large  bodies  of  men  by  reading  accounts  of  successful 
campaigns — ^the  statesman  gleans  wisdom  from  volumes  of  de- 
bates— and  the  editor  seeks  the  mysteries  of  catering  for  the 
public  taste,  in  old  files  of  popular  journals.  But  where  can 
23 
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the  young  farmer  go  for  dates  and  details  ?  He  may  pick  up 
an  old  Almanac,  containing  a  few  memoranda  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  writer's  cows,  and  the  time  his  goose  commenced 
her  incubation.  And  some  meagre  details,  thus  preserved,  con- 
vince him  that  a  Diary,  kept  by  any  practical  farmer  in  his  vi- 
cinity, would  be  a  more  valuable  text  book  than  Loudon's  gi- 
gantic Encyclopedia. 

Washington,  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Sparks,)  kept  a 
Diary  after  he  had  exchanged  his  victorious  sword  for  a  prun- 
ing-hook,  and  noted  each  day's  work  with  minute  care.  Subse- 
quently, when  called  to  the  Presidential  chair,  we  are  told  that, 
"He  left  with  his  chief  manager  at  Mount  Vernon,  full  and  mi- 
nute directions  in  writing,  and  exacted  from  him  a  weekly  re- 
port, in  which  were  registered  the  transactions  of  each  day  ou 
all  the  farms,  such  as  the  number  of  laborers  employed,  their 
health  or  sickness,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  executed, 
the  progress  in  planting,  sowing,  or  harvesting  the  fields,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  at  various  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
effects  of  the  weather  on  them,  and  the  condition  of  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock." 

Many  other  distinguished  citizens  of  our  Republic  have  since 
followed  the  example  left  by  the  "Farmer  of  Mount  Vernon," 
and  have  testified  to  its  benefits.  Their  recorded  praises  would 
occupy  pages,  and  we  will  simply  copy  the  opinions  of  one, 
who,  by  his  moral  worth,  his  purity  of  character,  and  his  fidel- 
ity to  the  public  interests,  secured  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
constituents  and  friends — the  lamented  Daniel  P.  King.  In  a 
statement  made  by  him  to  this  Society,  (see  Transactions  for 
1S45,)  on  the  management  and  products  of  his  farm,  he  says, 
"I  have  long  kept  a  sort  of  diary  in  which  I  have  noted  the 
employments  of  each  day,  the  time  of  planting,  hoeing  and 
harvesting,  the  amount  of  crops,  the  cost  of  animals,  current 
receipts  and  expenditures,  6cc.  The  advantages  of  keeping  a 
journal,  to  a  farmer,  are  many.  By  turning  to  the  pages  of 
past  years,  he  will  be  reminded  of  work  which  should  be  done 
in  its  season ;  he  will  see  where  he  has  erred,  and  profit  from 
his  experience ,-  he  will  know  where  his  money^  sometimes 
difficult  to  account  for,  goes." 
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A  Striking  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  farmer's  Dieuries,  ftas^ 
recently  been  witnessed  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county,  where 
a  large  farm  was  worked  for  several  years  by  foreign  laborers,, 
directed  by  a  mere  lad,  who  was  placed  in  charge  by  the  pro- 
prietor during  his  absence.  The  boy  had  no  experience,  and 
his  judgment  was  of  course  limited,  but  he  found  counsel  and 
guidance  in  the  Diaries  which  had  been  accurately  kept  on  the 
same  farm  for  nearly  twenty  years  preceding.  Selecting  the 
records  of  what  had  been  done  in  years  of  similar  temperature^ 
he  not  only  managed  the  work  creditably,  but  left  none  of  the 
minor  details  undone.  [A  specimen  of  the  Diaries  referred  to 
above,  is  annexed  to  this  Essay.] 

Would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  agriculture,  if  the  Societies  in- 
stituted for  its  advancement,  gave  a  certain  sum  for  every  well 
kept  diary  of  a  farm  situated  within  their  respective  localities, 
with  premiums  for  those  which  displayod  the  most  industry 
and  ability  on  their  pages  ?  By  requiring  them  to  be  written 
on  paper  of  a  uniform  size,  several  volumes  might  be  annually 
added  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  from  them  might  be 
compiled  and  condensed  an  Agricultural  History  of  each  year. 
Yaluable,  to  the  young  farmer  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the  scien- 
tific agriculturist  abroad,  would  be  such  a  chronicle,  and  why 
cannot  the  Society  in  Essex  county  take  the  lead  in  this,  as  it 
has  in  other  valuable  movements  ? 

Farm  Accounts  are  of  equal  importance  to  individuals,  al- 
though they  are  not  of  the  same  public  value  as  diaries,  unless 
when  questions  come  up  relative  to  the  comparative  profit  of 
difierent  soils,  or  of  different  applications  of  the  same  soil. 
"There  is  not  a  single  step,"  says  Mr.  Young,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  volume  of  his  Annals  of  Agriculture,  "in  the  life  of  a 
fanner,  that  does  not  prove  the  advantage  of  his  keeping  regu- 
lar accounts — and  yet  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  keeps 
any.  This  is  one,  among  the  many  instances,  which  in  the 
enlightened  situation  of  the  practisers  of  the  art,  is  the  evident 
reason  for  the  backwardness  in  which  the  art  is  found,  by  any 
man  who  searches  for  the  principles  deducted  from  a  practice, 
which  ought  to  give  it  the  regularity  of  a  cultivated  science." 

A  few  rough  memoranda  or  figures^  to^yield  a  gross  account 
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of  the  general  receipts  or  payments,  usually  constitute  the  en- 
tire financial  record  of  our  farmers,  even  those  who  amass  large 
sums  of  money.  In  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  the  advanta- 
ges of  clear  accounts  are  so  obvious,  that  book  keeping,  by  the 
Italian  mode  of  double  entry,  is  an  essential  branch  of  public 
-education.  Business  men,  who  are  not  regular  in  their  ac- 
counts, are  always  rated  as  unsafe  customers  by  the  prudent 
portion  of  merchants — nor  is  there  a  greater  reproach  to  a  com- 
mercial house,  short  of  insolvency.  But  agriculture  seems  des- 
tined to  be,  in  all  its  details,  an  exception  to  every  thing  else. 
Men  engage  in  it  without  previous  education,  or  study,  or  ev- 
^n  inquiry ; — and  they  ^;onduct  large  business  in  it  without 
those  accounts  known  to  be  necessary  in  every  other  pursuit. 

Would  it  not  be  of  great  utility  to  every  farmer,  to  have  be- 
fore him  a  correct  statement  of  his  stock,  farm,  crops  and  im- 
plements, taken  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  ?  From  such 
tsertain  documents,  he  would  be  able  to  proceed  on  his  business 
in  a  more  regular  and  methodical  way,  and  consequently,  with 
greater  assurance  of  success,  than  if  every  thing,  (as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,)  were  left  to  custom,  chance,  or  the  exertion 
of  the  moment. 

In  addition  to  this  annual  valuation,  every  farmer  should 
keep  a  Cash  Book,  and  a  specimen  is  annexed  to  this  Essay 
of  a  form  which  has  been  found  simple  and  correct.  Separate 
accounts  may  be  opened  under  the  heads  of  Garden,  Potato 
Crop,  Woodland,  Dairy,  Poultry — in  short  the  relative  ex- 
pense, income,  and  profit  of  every  branch  of  Agriculture  may 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Amateur  farmers,  particularly  those 
who  carry  into  the  country  the  methodical  habits  of  the  count- 
ing-house, will  find  in  foreign  works,  rules  for  making  regular 
and  multiplied  entries  of  every  transaction  on  a  farm.  The 
most  esteemed  of  these  works  are :  "  Munroe's  Guide  to  Farm 
Book-keeping,"  Edinburgh,  1825;  "Trotter's  Farm  Book-keep- 
ing," Edinburgh,  1831 ;  "  Harding's  Farmer's  Account  Book," 
London,  1846 ;  "  Barry  on  Farm  Accounts,"  London,  1849. 

To  keep  a  Diary  and  Farm  Accounts,  a  farmer  must  occu- 
py some  of  his  time,  but,  in  so  doing,  he  will  improve  his 
taind,  which  demands  the  same  constant  cultivation  as  his 
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land.  "Experience,"  says  Loudon,  "shows  that  men  situat- 
ed hke  small  farmers,  (who  are  their  own  masters,)  are  very 
apt  to  contaact  habits  of  irregularity,  procrastination  and  indo* 
lence.  They  persuade  themselves  that  a  thing  may  as  well 
be  done  to-morrow  as  to-day,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  thing 
is  not  done  till  it  is  too  late,  and  then  hastily  and  imperfectly. 
Now  nothing  can  be  conceived  better  adapted  to  check  this 
disposition,  than  a  determination  to  keep  regular  accounts,  and 
a  diary.  The  very  consciousness  that  a  man  has  to  make  en- 
tries in  his  books  of  every  thing  that  he  does,  keeps  his  atten- 
tion alive  to  what  he  is  to  do ;  and  the  act  of  making  those 
entries,  is  the  best  possible  training  to  produce  active  and 
pains-taking  habits."  Should  a  society  offer  premiums  for  the 
best-kept  Diaries,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  class  of  those 
kept  by  boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  youth 
reared  on  the  farms  of  New  England,  cannot  have  more  profit- 
able evening  employment,  as  it  not  only  tasks  their  mental  ca- 
pabilities, but  fosters  an  attachment  to  their  parental  acres,  and 
demonstrates  the  profit  of  well  directed  agricultural  labor. 

To  the  student  of  political  economy,  or  of  history,  as  well  as 
of  agriculture,  a  volume  of  Diaries  kept  at  the  same  time,  in 
different  sections  of  a  county,  could  not  be  destitute  of  value 
the  next  year — in  a  century  it  would  be  invaluable,  for  agri- 
cultural information  is  always  read  with  interest.  What  farm- 
er has  not  wished  for  more  precise  accounts  of  Noah's  vine- 
yards, and  of  Solomon's  orchards,  which  "  bore  all  kinds  of 
fruit," — of  the  cattle  of  Uzziah,  who  "loved  husbandry,"  and 
of  the  operations  of  Elisha,  who  was  found  "  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen."  We  read  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pil- 
grims, among  the  interesting  events  which  occurred  in  March, 
1620,  that ;  "Monday  and  Tuesday  proved  fayre  days,  so  we 
digged  our  grounds,  and  sowed  our  garden  seeds," — a  matter 
of  no  marvellous  importance  in  itself,  but  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  the  commencement  of  those  beautiful  gardens  which 
now  adorn  New  England. 

Let  us  then  have  in  the  library  of  every  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, (in  manuscript,  if  not  in  print,)  Agricultural  Registers, 
compiled  from  the  daily  notings  of  practical  farmers.     They 
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will  not  only  systematize  and  benefit  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  day,  but  they  will  constitute  a  valuable  inheritance  for 
those,  who  may  hereafter  be  placed  upon  the  soil  we  occupy, 
"to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 


SPECIMEN  PAGE  OP  A  FARM  DIARY. 


[Each  operatiye  on  the  Farm  is  distinguished  by  a  number,  in  Roman  characters] 
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Lynn6eld. 

Danvers. 

Rowley. 

Bradford. 

Danvers. 

West  Newbury. 

Andover. 

Marblehead. 

Salem. 

Beverly. 


Isaac  Appleton, 
Franklin  Alley, 
John  I.  Baker, 
Thomas  P.  Bancroft, 
Richard  S.  Bray, 
Henry  M.  Brown, 
Samuel  Chase, 
.  Stephen  A.  Chase^ 
Moses  Coleman, 
Joseph  Cressy, 
Charles  Davis, 
Aaron  Dodge, 
KInathan  Dodf^e, 
William  E.  Dodge, 
Stephen  Driver, 
J.  M.  Decker, 
Israel  O.  Edwards, 
Seih  Friend, 
Joshna  Foss, 
Jedediah  Famham, 
Josiah  B.  Gal$, 
John  A.  Green, 
John  J.  Gould, 
Amos  Gonld, 
Franklin  Haven, 
Daniel  Hildreth, 
Mose^i  HUU 
John  Kinsman, 
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Beverly. 

Marblehead. 

Beverly. 

Newbury. 

Salisbury. 

Beverly. 

Salem. 

Newburyport. 

Beverly. 


Salem. 

Ipswich. 

Beverly. 

u 

Newbury. 

Andover. 

Salisbury. 

Beverly. 

Ipswich. 

Wenham. 

Beverly. 

Marblehead. 
Salem. 
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David  Larcom, 
Abraham  Lord, 
Charles  G.  Loring, 
Calvin  Locke, 
Lyman  Mason, 
Appleton  Moore, 
Warren  Ordway, 
Charles  C.  Paine, 
Joel  R.  Peabody, 
Nathaniel  Porter, 
John  Porter, 
John  A.  Putnam, 
Samuel  C  Pitman, 
John  G.  Raymondi 
William  Rodgers, 
Richard  S.  Rogers, 
Nathaniel  T.  Safford, 
Levi  D.  Shelden, 
Samuel  D.  G.  Standley, 
William  Saunders, 
Samuel  S.  Standley, 
Edmund  Smith, 
Farnham  Spofford, 
Charles  A.  Stetson, 
John  Smith, 
Lawson  Walker, 
Henry  Wheatland, ' 
Henry  Whipple, 


Beverly. 


Ipswich. 
Beverly. 
Amesbory. 
Bradford. 

Beverly. 

Topsfield. 

Beverly. 

Wenhsmn. 
a 

Lynn. 
Beverly. 
It 

Salem. 
Beverly. 
t< 

tt 

Salem. 
t( 

Newbury. 

Andover. 

New  York. 

Hamilton. 

Beverly. 

Salem. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  &  GRATUITIES 

AWARDED  IN  1860. 


PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS. 
Horace  Ware,  Jr.,  Salem,  first  premium, 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  second  premium, 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  third  premium, 
Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  fourth  premium, 
John  S.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  fifth  premium, 

PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Jackson  H.  Pickering,  Dan  vers,  first  premium, 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers,  third  premium, 
William  Poster,  Andover,  fourth  premium, 

FAT  CATTLE. 
Jedediah  Pamham,  Andover,  first  premium, 
do  do  do      second  premium, 

WORKING  OXEN. 
Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  first  premium, 
John  Washburn,  Lynn,  second  premium, 
Jona«  Berry,  Middleton,  third  premium,     - 
Isaac  Standley,  Beverly,  fourth  premium,     - 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,  first  premium, 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Byfield,  second  premium, 

STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Moses  Pettingil,  Topsfield,  second  premium,         -  4  00 

STEERS— ONE  YEAR  OLD, 

Seth  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium,        -        -  4  00 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Byfield,  second  premium,  -      3  00 

James  Day,  Bradford,  gratuity,            ...  2  00 


$10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

8  00 

•  6  00 

4  00 

■  2  00 

10  00 

8  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

4  00 

.  7  00 

6  00 
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BULLS. 
J.  G.  Walcott,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  second  premium, 
David  Lake,  Topsfield,  third  premium, 

MILCH  COWS. 
Farnham  Spoflford,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Stephen  Driver,  Salem,  second  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  third  premium, 
Eben.  King,  Danvers,  fourth  premium, 

HEIFERS-IN  Mn.K. 
Philip  L.  Osbom,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Daniel  Osbom,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
Henry  Hone,  Saugus,  third  premium, 

HEIFERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Sylvester  Cummings,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Eben  Hathorne,  Salem,  second  premium, 
John  Stone,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  third  premium, 

HEIFERS— ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
John  S.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  first  premium, 
Jesse  Dame,  Beverly,  second  premium, 
George  French,  Andover,  third  premium,  -        -      2  00 

MARES  AND  COLTS. 
Dean  Robinson,  W.  Newbury,  breeding  mare,  premium,  10  00 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  four  year  old  colt,  premium,    10  00 
Ezra  Dodge,  Wenham,  three  year  old  colt,  premium,         8  00 
Israel  Trask,  Beverly,  two  year  old  colt,  premium,  6  00 

Moses  L.  Atkinson,  Methuen,  one  year  old  colt,  prem.       4  00 

SWINE. 

Seth  Kimball,  Bradford,  boar,  first  premium,        -  6  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  boar,  second  premium,  -  3  00 

John  Smith,  Hamilton,  breeding  sow,  first  premium,  6  00 

Wm.  G.  Lake,  Topsfield,  breeding  sow,  second  prem.  3  00 

John  Smith,  Hamilton,  litter  weaned  pigs,  first  prem.  6  00 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  litter  weaned  pigs,  2d  prem.  3  00 

Abel  Bumham,  Gloucester,  single  pig,  first  premium,  4  00 

Henry  Poor,  Andover,  single  pig,  second  premium,  2  00 


7  00 

6  00 

6  00 

10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

7  00 

7  00 

6  00 

5  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 
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SHEEP. 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andorer,  first  premium, 
Dean  Robinson,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 

JUNE  BUTTER. 
Jona«  Berry,  Middleton,  first  premium, 
Perley  Goodale,  Dsmvers,  second  premium, 
John  Preston,  Danvers,  third  premium, 

SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Nathaniel  Felton,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
Warren  Averill,  Ipswich,  third  premium, 

HONEY. 
Abraham  Lord,  Ipswich,  first  premium, 
John  P.  Kimball,  Boxford,  second  premium, 

NEWLY  INVENTED  IMPLEMENTS. 
David  Stiles,  Middleton,  Eagle  Hay  Cutter,  premium, 
Stephen  Granville,  Danvers,  Washing  Machine,  prem. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 
Appleton  Moore,  Amesbury,  premium, 
Henry  Poor,  Andover  premium,  .        .        - 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 
John  Porter,  Wenham,  first  premium, 
Calvin  Locke,  Ipswich,  second  premium, 

GRAIN  CROPS. 
Henry  Poor,  Andover,  premium,        -        .        - 
Adino  Page,  Danvers,  premium,      -         .        -         - 
Joshua  Foss,  Newbury,  premium,        -        -        . 

ROOT  CROPS. 
Daniel  Buxton,  jr.,  Danvers,  premium, 
Benjamin  Rodgers,  Andover,  premium,    -         -         - 
Lyman  Mason,  Beverly,      -        -        -        -        - 

ORCHARDS. 
Amos  Gould,  Wenham,  first  preminm, 
Lewis  Allen,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
William  G.  Lake,  Topsfield,  third  premium, 
Moses  Pettingil,  Topsfield,  first  premium, 


7  00 

5  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

3  00 

2  00 

7  00 

2  00 

15  00 

10  00 

20  00 

15  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

6  00 

6  00 

6  00 

10  00 

8  00 

4  00 

10  00 
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AGRICULTURAL  ESSAYS. 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Cambridge,  premium, 
Ben.  Perley  Poore,  West  Newbury,  premium, 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  premium. 

By  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 

"  Fruits,     ... 
"  Vegetables,   - 
"  Flowers, 


10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

26  00 

36  75 

17  60 

10  00 

"  Rugs,  Carpets,  and  Counterpanes,  32  26 

"  Cloth  and  Hosiery,        -        -  14  62 

"  Metallic  and  Fancy  Articles,  26  00 

"  Leather,  and  Articles  therefrom,  54  76 


Total, 


$740  87 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Secretary. 
Hamilton,  January  1861. 


{l3r»  The  list  of  premiums  for  1861  will  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ted show  bills.    It  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  former  years. 


LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Sa- 
lem. The  City  Clerk,  (Joseph  Cloutman,)  acts  as  the  Libra- 
rian, and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library 
two  volumes,  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing 
to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks, 
after  being  notified  by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted 
by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library,  shall  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  November,  in  each  yeai* ;  that  the  same 
may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the  Library  reported  to 
the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  regulations,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  tsd^ing  books 
from  the  Library. 

Note.  All  who  have  paid  the  initiatory  fee  of  three  dollars,  towards  the 
funds  of  the  society  ;  all  who  have  received  certificates  of  membership  by  or- 
der of  the  Trustees ;  and  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  resident  within 
the  county,  are  considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in 
the  county,  are  also,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Library. 


DONATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  LIBRARY  IN  1850. 

The  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  6  Nos.  Vol.  3. 

American  Agriculturalist,  6  Nos.  1850. 

Johnston's  Lectures  on  Scientific  Agriculture. 

Transactions  of  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Dadd's  Reformed  Veterinary. 

Leuchar's  Treatise  on  Hot  Houses. 

Salem  Gazette,  for  1846 — 7 — 8  and  9,  presented  by  its  Editor. 

Randall's    Sheep  Husbandry  ;    Agricultural   Addresses ;   and 

Harmony  of  Interests  ;  presented  by  J.  S.  Skinner. 
Magnetic  and  Meteorogical  Observations,  3  Vols;  California 

Message  and  Correspondence  ;   presented  by  D.  P.  King. 


»X3  %-i  .- 

£§1 


INDEX. 


Mr.  Cushiog's  Address, 3tol9 

Introductory  Remarks,             19to22 

Report  on  Milch  Cows, 22  to  27 

Statement  of  Farnham  Spofford, 27  to  28 

»*            Stephen  Driver, 28 

"            Josiah  Crosby, 28 

«            EbenKing, 28  to  29 

**            John  Nichols, 29  to  30 

«            Thomas  G.  Dodge, 30 

Report  on  Heifers, 31 

Statement  of  Daniel  Osbom,      ------  S2 

"              Philip  L.  Osbom, 32 

♦'              Sylvester  Cummings,      -----  32 

Report  on  Working  Oxen, 33  to  34 

"          Steers, 84 

*'          Balls, 35 

«          Fat  Cattle, -        -  S5 

"          Mares  and  Colts,          ----...  3g 

"           Swine, 36  to  37 

*'          Sheep,        --- 37 

**          Fancy  Articles,      -        - 38  to  48 

"  Domestic  Manufactures,      -        -        -        -        -        -48to51 

**          Cloth  and  Hosiery,        ----..  5j^ 

••          Leather  and  Articles  therefrom,        -        -        -        -  52  to  53 

•*  ^         Dairy  Products,    -------  53  to  54 

Statement  of  Jonathan  Berry,    -----.  54 

"            Perley  Goodale, 54  to  55 

**           John  Preston,       -----.  55 

»*            Elijah  Pope, 56 

"           Nathaniel  Felton,        -        -        -        -        -  56to57 

"            Warren  Averill,     - 57  to  59 

"            Charles  P.  Preston,    -        -        -        -        .        -  59  to  60 

"            David  Baker,        -----.  ^0 

Report  on  Bees  and  Honey,        ---...  60  to  62 

Statement  of  Abraham  Lord,    -        -        -        -        -        .  62to64 

*'           John  F.  Kimball,      - 64  to  66 

Report  on  Poultry, 66  to  68 

**          Ploughing — double  teams, 68  to  70 

**                 "           single  teams,      -----.  70 

^         Improved  Agricultunl  Implements,         -       -       .  71  to  72 
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INDEX. 


Eeport  on  Reclaimed  Meadows,  -       -       -        -        -        -72  to  74 

Statement  of  John  Porter, 74  to  76 

"  Calvin  Locke, 76  to  78 

Report  on  the  Culture  of  the  Cranberry,        -        -       -        -  78  to  81 

"  Fruit  Trees,    -        -        -        --        -        -        -        81to85 

Supplementary  Report  on  Fruit  Trees,  -        -        -        -  85  to  87 

Letter  of  Asa  T.  Newhall,  on  Fruit  Trees,''      -        -        -  87  to  88 

Statement  of  Amos  Gonld,    -        -        -        -        •        .       -88  to  89 

"  Lewis  Allen.         -        -        -        -        *        -  89  to  90 

**  William  G.  Lake, 90  to  91 

'  "  Moses  Pettingil,  -        -        -        •        -  91  to  92 

**  Royal  A.  Merriam,         -        -        -       -       -        92to94 

'^  Francis  Dodge,  -        -        -       -        -        -94to9$ 

Letter  of  Joshua  H.  Ordway,         -        -       -        -        -  95to96 

Report  on  Fruit,         -        -       -        -        -       -        .        .       -96  to  98 

"  Grain  Crops,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  98  to  99 

Statement  of  Henry  Pooor,         -       -       -       -       -       -     99  to  101 

♦*  Adino  Page,       -        -        -        -        -        -         101  to  102 

"  Joshua  Foss,   -----..    102  to  108 

Report  on  Root  Crops,  .--...-         i03  to  108 

Statement  of  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,        -       -        -        -       •    108  to  110 

'*  Abraham  C.  Osbom,  -        -        -        -  110  to  118 

"  Benjamin  P.  Ware, 113  to  114 

•*  Benjamin  Rogers,      -        -        -        -        -  114toll6 

"  Joseph  Snelling,  Jr., 116  to  119 

Report  on  Farms, -  119  to  121 

Statement  of  Appleton  Moore,        -       -        -       -       -        *121tol23 

"  Henry  Poor, 123toli5 

Report  on  Vegetables,         -       - 125tol27 

"     of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  -        -        -        -       127toU8 

"      on  Essays, 143  to  145 

Essay  on  Top  Dressings  for  Mowing  and  Pasture  Lands,    -     145  to  164 
"  Rearing  Turkeys,    -        -        -        -        -        -         164tol75 

**  Farm  Accounts,  Farm  Diaries,  Ac,        -        -  175  to  184 

Treasurer^*  Report,        -----...  184 

Officers  of  the  Society, 185 

Members  admitted  in  1850,  ......  185 

List  of  Premiums  and  Gratuities  awarded  in  1850,      -        •       -    186  to  190 

Library, 190 

Index, 191  to  192 


BOOK,  JOB  AND  FANCY 

Executed  at  tbe  Office  of  the 

"SaUm  €ri-^(efelg  ©alette," 


AND- 


ESSEX  COUNTY  MERCURY," 

In  tbe  best  Style  and  on  the  most  favorable  Terms. 

Eiitablishedj  Weekly,  17GS;  Semi-Weekly,  \ 7 dQ ;  Tr i- Weekly,  1S47,, 
is  printed  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings,  and  Saturday  afternoons,  at 
F#sr  Dollars  a  ¥ear.  The  length  of  time  which  it  has  been  before 
the  public,  and  the  extensive  circulation  it  has  obtained,  for  the  larger  part  of 
a  century,  render  it  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  formal  exposition  of  its 
character.  The  intention  is  that  it  shall  always  contain  the  most  important 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence,  potitical,  moral  and  literary ;  original  com- 
monications  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  public  welfare ;  a  full  and 
correct  shipping  list ;  business  advertisements ;  and,  in  short,  everything  that 
ii  usually  found  and  expected  in  a  Family  Newspaper. 

The  large  country  circulation  of  the  Gazette,  (including  the  Mercury,  in 
which  all  newadvertisemcnta  of  the  Gazette  are  published,)  renders  it  particu- 
larly Taluable  as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  Probate  advertisements,  sales 
of  Beal  Estate,  and  other  notices  of  interest  to  the  farming  population. 

CT^^Weekly  Salem  Gazette,/^;;^ 

Established  A.  D.  1832, 
ii  oiade  up  from  the  reading  matter  of  the  Salem  Gazette,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  papers  in  New  England.  The  subscription  price  is 
One  I>ollar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  when  paid  in  advance.  The 
quantity  of  reading  afforded  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  found  in  a  News- 
paper; and,  as  it  circulates  extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
particular  pains  are  taken  to  present  all  the  local  matters  of  the  County.  The 
llerciiry  is  published  every  Wednesday  morning ;  the  price,  when  not  paid  in 
adrance,  is  Two  Dollars  a  YeaVj  payable  semi-annually. 

CT^No.  191,  Esse  z  8treet.^^=C) 

Opposite  the  "Mansion  House  Hotel." 


c:::rNFARMERS'.-:^ 

Agricultural  IXTarehoase 


1 


-AND- 


TTiC  ?iil>scribers  bave  now  on  hanil   nn<l  are  <-on}»tjmi1v  manufucturing  all  the 

XKW  and  usvful  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  ofmitlern 

use,  and  are  now  prepaicMl  to  furni>h  I  heir  runieroua  patrons 

with  such  articles  as  they  can  warrant  to  gi\e  entire  sati&faction ;  amongst 

which  are  to  be  found  those  highly 

CELEBRATED  CENTRE  DRAFT  PLOUGHS, 

which  obtained  the  Four  First  PremiuMsi,  at  the  late  State  Faib,  in  N- 
York,  in  a  competition  open  to  the  whole  country.    Also, 

CIII.TITATORS,    UARROWS,    SEED    SOWERS, 

HORSE  RAKES,  HAY  CUTTERS,  SHOVELS,  HAY  AND  MANURE  FORKS, 

Also  a  complete  assoHment  of 

Fresh  Garden,  Grass  and  Field  Seed. 

Nos.  19,20&22,  NORTH  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON. 

DA  VXD  PRODTT  «C  CO. 


HOVErS  MA6AZINE  OF  HORTICULTURL 

C7;-NNew  Volume  for  1861^^^ 

Edited  by  C.  M.  HOVEY. 
The  first  number  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  this  old  and  estabtisbed 
Magazine  appeared  January  first,  1851.    The  Magazine  is  entirely  derot- 
ed  to  the  interests  of  Horticultural  science,  and  eontiuns: 
ORIGINAL  COURESPONDKNCE  upon  every  department  of  Horticnl- 
ture;  POMOLOGICAL  NOTICES,  and  descriptions  of  all  new  fruits;  RE- 
VIEWS of  all  works  on  Horticulture,  Ajrriculture,  &c.;  GENERAL  FOIU 
EIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  Notices  ;  REPORTS  of  the  MASS.  HORT.  SO* 
CIETY'S  Exhibitions;   HORTICULTURAL   OPERATIONS,  for  every 
month  in  the  year;  with  numerous  ENGRAVINGS  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gar- 
den Structures,  &c. 

1^  The  Magazine  is  published  monthly,  forty-eight  pages  each,  makiiijp 
an  annual  volume  of  600  pages,  at  the  low  price  of  ten  dollars  a  y^ear,  in  acU 
vance.  also 


THE  FRUITS  OF  AMERICA, 

A  splendid  Work,  containing  beanliivlly  Colored  Plates  of  ail  theclioicect  XVni'slAlki 
United  State*,  with  complete  descriptions  of  each  variety,  ths  It  cultivation,  lio, 

Bt  C.  M.  HOVEY,  EDiTnJiToF^jnrY^^  of  Horticultuhb, 

Published  every  alternate   month,  in  Royal  Octavo  numbers,  four  Platei  h 
each,  at  Si  00  per  number,  payable  in  advance. 
12  nnmbers  have  already  been  published,  containing  48  plates,  and  complt^  ' 
ing  volume  1.     Copies  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  $18  00. 

HOVBT  Ac  C0.9  No.  7,  Mkrchants  Row,  Bosroit. 


TRANSACflONS 


w  fas 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


POS 


Ci^l85l<iS~^ 


PUBLISHED    BY    OKDER    OP    TBE    SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER,  1851. 


SALEM: 

TUtmrtM^  AT  TBI%AtJEX  OABETTt  OF»ICS. 
l$ft]. 
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ADDRESS. 

BY   MILTON    p.    BRAMAN. 


Mr.  Colman  d)serv«s  Hhsi,  to  no  profession  has  Agriculture 
been  more  indebted  for  its  improvement"  than  to  that  of  the 
"clergymen."  A  fact  of  which  I  was  quite  unaware,  until  1 
saw  the  remark  in  one  of  his  valuable  publications,  and  which 
my  sympathies  would  sufficiently  incline  me  to  accept  without 
much  examination,  even  if  the  truth  of  it  were  supported  by 
less  unquestionable  authority.  His  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  afforded  him  the  means  of 
forming  a  very  correct  opinion  of  the  proportions  in  which  the 
professions  have  contributed  to  advance  its  interests ;  and  mak* 
ing  all  due  allowance  for  partiality  to  the  employment  up- 
on which  were  expended  the  energies  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
early  years,  I  suppose  his  testimony  will  be  allowed  to  be  as 
just,  as  it  is  honorable,  to  that  class  upon  whom  he  has  bestow- 
ed his  commendation.  How  large  a  share  of  the  tribute  was  de- 
signed for  the  clergy  of  New  England,  or  Massachusetts,  or 
fissex  County,  has  not  been  told  us. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
the  customs  of  the  times  in  the  rural  towns  made  it  as  much  a 
part  of  the  ministerial  profession  to  cultivate  a  farm  as  to  over- 
see the  flock.  Its  members  were  hardly  considered  as  com- 
pletely furnished  for  their  vocation  until  they  had  added  a  few 
acres  of  ground  to  their  spiritud  gifts  and  theological  attain- 
ments. Upon  the  production  of  their  own  cultivated  fields, 
they  depended  in  part  for  their  maintenance,  and  for  ability 
to  extend  accommodations  to  those  travelling  brethren,  who, 
considering  economy  as  one  of  the  christian  virtues,  sought 
refreshn^nts  for  the  outer  man,  and  the  beast,  from  the  larder 
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and  stable  of  those  who  remembered  the  injunction  not  to  be 
forgetful  of  strangers  ;  and  who,  though  encoiu^ed  to  hope  that 
they  might  sometimes  be  visited  by  angels  unawares,  never 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  those  who  could  be  satisfied 
with  angels'  food. 

But  how  much  they  contributed  to  improve  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, by  examples  of  superior  tillage,  was  never  to  my  mind 
a  clearly  established  point.  For  while  they  could  not  be  de- 
nied the  claim  of  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  the  new  revela- 
tion of  Christianity,  they  seemed  to  adhere  with  a  kind  of 
Jewish  pertinacity  to  the  old  testament  dispensation  of  farming. 

However,  though  this  opinion  may  not  want  a  considerable 
support  from  facts  in  the  case,  there  may  be  more  in  the  pro- 
fession of  theology  in  New  England,  than  have  come  within 
my  knowledge,  who  unite  as  Mr.  Colman  did,  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  pasloml  office,  a  skillful  culture  of  the  soil  with 
the  duties  of  their  clerical  vocation  ;  and  who,  like  him»  have 
employed  the  seasons  of  relaxation  from  their  peculiar  studies, 
in  pursuing  inquiries  and  experiments  that  have  thrown  light 
upon  the  principles  of  that  art,  whose  progress  they  have  the 
strongest  reasons  for  contemplating  with  deliglit.  Vou  will  al- 
low me  to  say,  to  prevent  all  misconstruction,  of  the  position 
which  I  have  ventured  to  occupy,  and  as  an  apology  for  the 
absence  of  those  practical  suggestions,  which  you  are  accuse 
tomed  to  receive  on  these  annual  occasions,  that  I  must  dis- 
claim any  personal  share  in  the  eulogium  which  your  deceased 
coadjutor  pronounced  on  the  clergy.  I  am  only  a  farmer  ex 
officio ;  hold  a  few  acres  of  parsonage  by  a  clerical  tenure, 
subject  to  be  dissolved  at  six  months  notice  from  the  landk)rds. 
A  mode  of  tenure,  which,  though  not  discussed  by  Lord 
Littleton  or  Coke,  and  not  very  familiar  in  the  courts  of  law, 
is  well  known  to  the  community  to  have  its  full  share  of 
terrestrial  uncertainty.  Such  a  relation  to  the  soil  holds  out 
no  great  encouragement  to  a  very  vigorous  and  faithful  culti- 
vation, even  if  there  be  taste,  and  skill,  and  time,  and  resour- 
ces enough,  to  ensure  it  under  more  propitious  circumstances. 
Needing  therefore,  rather  to  be  instructed  mjrself,  than  being 
able  to  offer  any  hints  as  to  the  improvements  of  that  art  t^ 
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whose  interests  your  association  is  devoted,  I  shall  direct  my 
remarks  to  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  of  a  moro 
general  character.  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  first  place,  some 
of  the  obstacles  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  agricul* 
tnre  in  the  world. 

I.  The  oppressed  condition  of  many  who  have  cultivated 
the  soil. 

Despotic  governments  have  laid  some  of  the  heaviest 
burdens,  with  which  they  have  afflicted  mankind,  on  the 
tillers  of  the  ground.  By  the  enormous  taxation  which  they 
have  wrung  out  of  the  hard  earned  fruits  of  their  toil,  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  they  have  inspired  with  respect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  acquisitions,  they  have  repressed  enters 
prise,  unnerved  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  discouraged  at* 
tempts  at  imi»rovement.  Agriculture  is  the  oldest  of  all  arts, 
its  existence  is  coeval  with  the  race  ;  it  commenced  in  the  gar- 
den of  innocence,  and  has  engaged  the  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  Eastern  world  for  6000  years,  ^t  has 
drawn  towards  itself  a  larger  portion  of  human  toil,  and  em- 
ployed a  greater  variety  of  talept  and  observation  than  any 
other  occupation  of  life.  It  bad  its  origin  in  a  part  of  the  world 
favorable  to  its  cultivation,  and  from  its  first  date,  has  been 
diffused  over  regions  that  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  most 
fmitful  soils  and  genial  skies  that  are  to  be  found  upoa  the 
globe.  But  it  is  in  those  very  climates  that  arbitrary  power 
has  exerted  its  most  unmitigated  and  cruel  sway,  and  laid  its 
iron  hand  upon  the  right  arm  of  agricultural  toil.  Egypt  is  a- 
mong  the  most  ancient  countries  of  the  East.  It  possesses  a 
soil  of  amazing  fertility,  and  a  climate  that  admits  of  uninter- 
rupted vegetation.  The  Hebrew  scriptures  give  us  a  suffi« 
ciently  clear  specimen  of  the  dreadful  severity  of  its  govern- 
ment, at  one  remote  period  of  its  history ;  and  when  we  con^ 
sider  the  information  which  Herodotus  has  furnished,  that  the 
soldiers  and  the  priests  were  the  only  classes  which  were  hon- 
orably distinguished,  and  those  stupendous  works  of  art,  some 
of  which  remain  to  this  day,  the  wonder  of  mankind,  and  the 
fabrication  of  which  must  have  demanded  the  forced  labor  of 
so  many  thousands  of  people  for  successive  years,  we  can  im- 
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agine  the  heavy  exactions  to  whioh  the  cultivators  of  the  field 
were  subjected.  On  one  of  the  roads  which  an  ancient  prince 
caused  to  be  made,  of  no  public  utility,  the  historian  informs 
us  was  expended  the  labor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  tea 
years ;  dragged  from  their  homes  and  fields,  doubtless,  by  the 
iron  mandate  of  the  rulers,  who  employed  them  as  so  many 
beasts  of  burden,  to  perform  the  task  for  which,  like  them,  they 
received  just  food  and  care  enough  to  give  them  vigor  for  their 
work.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  immense  pyramids, 
and  other  works  of  correspondent  magnitude,  which  distin* 
guish  that  ancient  land,  are  so  many  mighty  monuments  of 
those  crushing  burdens,  whioh,  in  the  shape  of  labor  and  taxa-> 
tion,  fell  with  their  greatest  weight  on  the  agricultural  class  of 
the  people.  These  vast  fabrics  are  at  once  the  glory  and  shaibe 
of  the  nation,  and  proclaim  to  this  distant  generation  the 
wrongs  of  oppressed  humanity. 

With  the  condition  of  modern  Egypt,  travellers  have  made 
us  fu^  acquainted.  The  Nile  pours  out  the  same  annual 
bounty  with  which  it  has  enriched  the  land  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  sun  shines  as  brightly  upon  the  fields,  as  at  any 
period  since  it  began  its  circuit  in  the  heavens.  But  no  coun- 
try presents  a  greater  contrast  between  the  beneficence  of  na« 
ture,  and  the  devastating  cruelty  of  man.  The  peasantry, 
we  ace  told,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  indigence  and 
misery,  and  characterized  by  indolence,  inefficiency,  and  im- 
providence.  They  are  so  pressed  down  by  the  rigor  of  a  ty- 
rannical government,  that  they  have  no  spirits  left  to  attempt 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  merely  animal  necessities.  In 
Upper  Egypt  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  laborer.  And  in  both  parts  of  the  country, 
the  demands  of  the  government  are  so  exorbitant,  and  rapacious, 
their  fields  are  so  often  ravaged  by  officers  employed  in  collec- 
tion of  tribute,  that  the  poor  laborer  is  deprived  of  all  resour- 
ces and  motives,  to  pursue  any  efficient  cultivation '  of  the 
ground.  I  have  alluded  to  the  oppressed  condition  of  ancient 
Egypt  before  the  kingdom  came  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
power.  Since  the  date  of  its  conquest,  Niebuhr  says  that  ''this 
country,"  "whether  under  yoke  of  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabians, 


or  Turks,  has  been  constantly  oppresned  by  lieutenants  of  a 
distant  lord;  the  sole  object  of  both  being  that  of  extorting  as 
large  a,  revenue  as  possible  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peas- 
ant" 

The  origin  of  China  is  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity.  It 
has  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  and  freedom 
from  foreign  wars,  possesses  a  very  favorable  climate  and  soil, 
and  supports  a  vast  population*  Agrciulture  is  the  principal 
employment.  In  some  respects  it  receives  particular  attention 
and  encouragement  from  the  government.  Its  inhabitants  are 
industrious,  persevering,  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  are 
accustomed  to  some  agricultural  practices  of  a  superior  char* 
acter.  Why  has  not  the  art  so  long  practised,  under  so  many 
circumstances  favorable  to  its  progress,  reached  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  ?  The  same  nation  to  which  is  assigned 
the  priority  in  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  use  a  plough  of  the  rudest  model.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  received  any  considerable  improve- 
ment  in  its  structure  for  4000  years.  It  is  so  unlike  the  fine 
pattern  to  which  American  ingenuity  has  shaped  this  indispen- 
sable utensil,  and  seems  so  unfitted  for  useful  work,  that  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  found  to  day,  among  the  articles  for  ex- 
hibition, without  a  label,  its  nature  and  purpose  would  exer- 
cise the  New  England  art  of  guessing  as  much  as  most  prob- 
lems that  are  submitted  to  the  operation  of  that  peculiar  facul- 
ty. If  any,  or  a  part,  of  that  ingenuity  had  been  expended  on 
the  culture  of  the  earth,  which  has  been  employed  on  some 
of  those  puzzling  and  useless  trinkets  which  eitcite  the  wonder 
of  other  nations,  the  agriculture  of  the  Chinese  would 
have  attained  to  a  point  far  beyond  its  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement. For  the  slow  progress  which  has  been  made,  more 
than  one  reason  could  be  assigned*  The  tyrannical  exactions 
of  the  government  are  one.  Staunton  asserts  that  the  manda- 
rins make  use  of  every  possiWe  eflfort  to  extort  money  from 
those  under  their  control.  It  is  the  declaration  of  Barrow 
that,  if  a  man,  by  any  species  of  employment,  has  reached  a 
condition  of  affluence,  he  is  obliged  to  conceal  the  evidence  of 
his  condition,  lest  by  exposure  to  the  notice  of  the  officer,  to 
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whom  he  is  immediately  subject,  some  device  would  be  resort- 
ed to,  to  confiscate  his  property.  It  is  true  that  the  abuses 
of  power  do  not  affect  agriculturalists  alone.  Other  classes 
are  exposed  to  their  unsparing  severity.  But  when  we 
consider  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  devoted  to  till- 
age, that  those  addicted  to  this  pursuit,  are  more  distinguish- 
ed for  quiet  and  patient  endurance  than  other  classes,  that 
through  the  equal  partition  of  estates,  most  landholders  are 
small  proprietors,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence  which 
great  wealth  often  furnishes,  we  see  that,  to  them,  will  fall  the 
greatest  share  of  the  mischiefs  of  unrestrained  authority. 

Hindosthan  is  a  still  more  impressive  illustration  of  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  mis^government  and  arbitrary  exactions  on 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  soil  is  productive,  and 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the  warmth  of 
the  season  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  intense  and  continuous,  to 
yield  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops  annually.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  is  in  the  most  depressed  state,  and  far  be- 
hind that  of  some  regions,  which  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
when  this  ancient  land  had  reached  its  present  degree  of  civiliz- 
ation. The  agriculturists  have  no  adequate  protection  for  their 
property.  Their  acquisitions  are  said  to  be  subject  to  enor- 
mous extortions  from  the  ruling  powers,  who  under  the  form 
of  collecting  tribute  to  defray  the  public  expenses,  wrest  from 
them  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  crush  them  down  in  pover- 
ty and  discouragement. 

And  what  is  the  whole  Turkish  Empire  but  a  specimen  of 
a  favored  region  of  the  earth,  cursed  by  the  despotism  of  the 
government,  whose  officers  are  like  a  stationary  band  of  rob- 
bers, supporting  and  enriching  themselves  by  the  pillage  of 
those  over  whom  they  exercise  dominion  ? 

A  greater  portion  of  the  most  ancient  regions  of  the 
world,  those  upon  which  nature  has  lavished  its  munifi- 
cence, is  precisely  that  part  upon  which  the  tyranny  of  man 
has  breathed  its  pestilential  breath,  and  blasted  with  sterility 
and  desolation. 

2.  Another  form  of  oppression  is  that  of  slavery.  It  is 
contended  by  some  writers  that  this  institution   in  certain 
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states  of  society,  operates  advantageously  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.     When  a  colony  takes  possession  of  a  new  and 
extensive  region  of  the  earth,  it  is  asserted  that  unless  there  is 
some  mode  by  which  proprietors  can  compel  laborers  into  their 
senrice,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply. 
Abundance  of  land  can  be  so  cheaply  obtained,  and  the  desire 
of  independence  is  so  natural  and  strong,  that  each  one  aspires 
to  become  the  owner  of  a  plantation,  instead  of  a  laborer  on 
hire.    The  consequence  is,  that  the  immigrants  become  wide- 
ly dispersed,  and  separate  from  each  other ;  each  one  being  so 
isolated,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  is  obliged  to  distribute  his 
labor  among  a  variety  of  employments,  to  furnish  himself  with 
the  accommodations  of  life,  and  the  culture  of  the  soil  re- 
ceives very  scanty  and  insufficient  attention ;  added  to  this, 
they  are  separated  asunder  by  so  wide  tracts,  that  highways 
and  facilities  of  commimication,  so  essential  to  the  prosperous 
state  of  agricultural  improvements,  are  wanting  to  connect  the 
inhabitants,  as  in  more  dense  settlements,   together.     The 
Virginia  colony,  and  another  established  on  the  western  coast 
of  New  Holland  many  years  since,  are  referred  to  among  the 
illustrations  of  this  position.     One  of  the  principal  individuals 
of  the  latter  colony,  who  took  with  him  from  England  a  capital 
of  250,000  dollars,  and  three  hundred  laborers,  was  so  com- 
pletely deserted  that  he  had  not  an  assistant  to  make  his  bed  or 
bring  him  water  from  the  river.    His  capital  wasted  away  for 
want  of  laborers  to  preserve  and  keep  it  in  a  productive  condi* 
.  tion. 

But  without  controverting  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may 
be  truly  affirmed,  that  whatever  peculiar  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstances may  render  slavery  a  source  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  obstacle  to  its  rapid 
advance.  It  is  one  part  of  the  temporal,  righteous  retribution, 
which  the  crime  of  slavery  carries  with  it, — that  it  wastes  the 
soil,  and  deteriotates  the  art  on  which  it  bestows  its  labors. 
No  country  furnishes  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  assertion  than 
ancient  Italy.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  republic, 
slavery  had  spread  to  a  most  enormous  extent.  There  were 
probably  twice  as  many  slaves  as  freemen,  and  almost  the 
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whole  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  performed  by  the  hands  of 
bondmen.  Their  number  continued  to  increase,  till,  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  free  citizens  formed  but  a 
fourth  part  of  the  population.  At  one  period,  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  comprising  an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  eight- 
een thousand  square  miles,  was  divided  among  1760  proprie- 
tors, who  employed  slaves  to  cultivate  their  immense  estates, 
while  they,  abandoning  the  oversight  of  the  grounds,  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  to  riot  in  the  luxuries  of  their 
vast  accumulation.  The  consequence  which  followed,  was, 
that  the  whole  agriculture  of  the  country  suflfered  great  de- 
cline. Some  portions  of  its  most  luxuriant  soil  became  wastes. 
The  productions  fell  to  more  than  half  their  former  quantity. 
And  the  land  so  distinguished  by  fertility,  and  its  beautiful 
summer  sky,  and  which  once  supplied  distant  regions  with  its 
abundance,  was  obliged  to  draw  its  resources  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile. 

The  ancient  Greeks  entertained  some  very  correct  opinions 
respecting  agriculture,  and  we  have  in  the  writings  of  distin- 
guished authors,  who  employed  their  pens  on  the  subject,  some 
of  the  most  judicious  and  well  tested  maxims  for  the  practice 
of  the  art.  For  mental  ability,  and  genius  in  its  most  diver- 
sified forms,  their  renown  is  diffused  through  the  earth,  and 
will  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  time.  But  they  regarded  the 
culture  of  the  earth  as  a  menial  employment,  they  thought  it 
too  degrading  to  engage  the  pursuits  of  free  citizens,  and  worthy 
alone  of  slaves ;  and  slaves  performed  accordingly,  almost  the 
whole  labor  of  tillage.  Hence  we  see  one  reason  for  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  that 
of  some  other  arts  in  which  they  have  displayed  most  con- 
summate skill.  They  rendered  themselves  so  distinguished 
for  sculpture  and  architecture,  that  it  is  thought  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  surpass  them,  and  it  is  considered  proof  enough  of 
the  most  exalted  genius,  and  fame  quite  sufficient  for  any  one, 
to  approach  their  illustrious  models.  The  Parthenon,  and 
forms  of  Grecian  statuary  have  been  the  wonder  and  study 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  felicity  of  their  design,  the  sym- 
metry of  their  proportions,  the  exquisite  finish  and  beauty  with 
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which  they  were  wrought  into  the  expression  of  the  brilliant 
thoughts  which  conceived  them,  have  reflected  a  lustre  upon 
this  department  of  the  genius  of  that  marvellous  people  which 
m  length  of  years  will  eflace. 

But  their  ill-fashioned  and  clumsy  implements  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  as  represented  on  ancient  monuments,  resemble  the 
rude  products  of  barbarian  skill.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
the  plough  does  not  admit  of  such  efforts  of  genius,  as  carved 
the  statues  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter.  But  if  some  agricultural 
Phidias  had  bestowed  a  small  part  of  that  skill  and  industry 
on  this  most  useful  instrument  which  were  devoted  to  those 
unrivalled  specimens  of  art.  more  beneficial  service  had  been 
rendered  to  Greece,  than  by  all  the  beautiful  monuments  of 
taste,  that  were  ever  chiselled  from  the  quarry.  The  effects 
of  slavery  on  agriculture  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  this  union,  are  too  notorious  to  require  any 
particular  detail.  It  was  said  nearly  twenty  years  since  by  an 
able  English  writer,  that  the  lands  of  the  islands  had  become 
so  completely  exhausted,  and  worn  out,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  protection  which  the  English  tariff  afforded  the  West  In- 
dia sugar,  the  planter  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  culti- 
vation of  ths  article ;  and  that  if  slave  trade  had  not  been  a- 
bolished,  and  the  old  system  had  continued  of  killing  slaves  by 
overwork,  and  replacing  them  by  fresh  importations  from  Africa, 
the  superior  profit  would  not  then  have  counterbalanced  the  loss 
arising  from  the  constantly  deteriorating  quality  of  the  soil. 

And  the  agriculture  of  the  older  slaveholding  states  of  this 
union,  is  reaping  the  retributory  effects  of  the  pernicious  system. 
The  fertility  of  the  ground  cries  out  from  under  the  wither- 
ing culture ;  and  if  the  progress  of  years  should  find  that  in- 
stitution in  unmitigated  operation,  the  voice  of  accusa- 
tion will  cry  out  from  the  ground  louder  than  that  of  the 
blood  of  murdered  Abel ;  and  time  will  have  erected  to  it  a 
monument  of  desolation  upon  every  hill  and  valley  within  its 
borders. 

In  1831,  when  the  subject  of  slavery  was  discussed  in  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  it  was  publicly  avowed  that  slavery 
was  ruining  Virginia.     It  was  declared  by  a  public  writer  at 
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that  time,  who  was  a  Virginian,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  larger  plantations,  stocked  with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
slaves,  annually  brought  the  proprietors  in  debt.  At  the  e  jd 
of  a  term  of  years,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landholders 
are  contented  if  they  can  just  meet  the  expenses  and  save 
themselves  from  ruin  ;  and  those  who  make  profit  scarcely  ev- 
er realize  more  than  one,  or  one  half  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
Mr.  Randolph  said  the  time  would  come  when  the  masters 
would  run  away  from  their  slaves,  and  be  advertised  in  the 
papers.  There  is  no  constitutional  provision  requiring  masters 
held  to  the  care  or  service  of  their  slaves,  to  be  returned  when 
they  escape ;  but  if  the  iramers  had  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  insert  one,  there  probably  would  not  have  been  much  objec- 
tion to  a  law  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  to  his 
bondage. 

Under  no  circumstances  does  the  blighting  effect  of  slave 
toil  on  agriculture,  more  forcibly  arrest  attention,  than  when  it 
is  seen  on  the  liorthern  borders  of  the  slaveholding  states. 
Ohio  8uid  Kentucky  are  separated  only  by  a  river.  The  form- 
er was  settled  about  nineteen  years  after  the  latter.  They  are 
of  about  equal  size,  and  possess  a  soil  of  equal  degrees  of  fer- 
tility. Ohio  now  contains  almost  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  inhabitants,  while  the  population  of 
Kentucky  has  reached  only  about  half  that  number.  And  the 
difference  between  the  aspects  of  the  two  states  as  they  strike 
the  eye  of  the  observer  in  his  passage  upon  the  dividing  wa- 
ter, is  as  great  as  if  this  water  were  not  merely  a  river,  separ- 
ating two  states,  but  an  ocean  intervening  between  two  coun- 
tries. In  the  cultivated  and  luxuriant  farms  of  the  one,  as 
contrasted  with  the  thriftless  tillage  of  the  other,  the  voice  of 
Providence  like  a  trumpet  from  heaven  is  pronouncing  its  a- 
nathema  on  slave  labor.  It  is,  as  if  the  hills  of  Ohio  should 
burst  into  song,  and  the  "trees  of  the  field"  should  "clap  their 
hands,"  and  the  waving  harvests  should  lift  up  one  great  shout 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  free  from  the  curse  of  Kentucky. 

A  prosperous  agriculture  must  breathe  a  free  air,  and  be  con- 
ducted by  unmanacled  hands.  The  Greeks  thought  agricul- 
ture unworthy  of  freemen.     They  should  rather  have  thought 
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slaves  unworthy  of  agriculture.  When  could  the  splendid 
structures  of  Athens  have  risen  into  their  majestic  proportions, 
if  the  art  which  erected  them  had  been  thought  beneath  the 
dignity  and  attention  of  a  free  citizen  ?  What  improvement 
could  be  expected  of  any  surt,  which  should  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  exercise  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  ignorance  and 
degradation,  and  thrust  down  to  the  lowest  place  in  society  ? 
And  when  forced  labor  is  united  with  this  debased  condition, 
it  finishes  the  description. 

Now  consider  that  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  almost  the  whole 
agriculture  of  the  world  was  conducted  by  slaves.  It  was 
committed  to  the  hands  of  those  who  occupied  the  very  base 
of  the  social  edifice.  The  noble  employment  was  associated 
with  ignorance,  inferiority  and  wretchedness.  Men  have  liter- 
ally tilled  the  fields  with  the  yoke  upon  tho  neck,  and  the 
chain  upon  the  foot.  It  seemed  as  if  science  and  skill,  and 
every  thing  that  ennobled  character  and  art,  and  gave  efficiency 
to  labor,  were  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  structure  of  socie- 
ty and  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  And  now  that  agricul- 
tare  has  risen  into  more  consideration  and  dignity  than  it 
oQce  enjoyed,  and  those,  who,  disdaining  it  as  a  low  employ- 
ment, turned  their  attention  to  what  they  deemed  more  hon- 
orable pursuits,  are  beginning  to  estimate  it  in  its  true  charac- 
ter, what  obstacles  do  the  lords  of  slaves  and  serfs  find  in  their 
attempts  to  produce  a  more  efficient  and  improved  tillage. 
The  labor  of  the  bondman  is  a  heavy  and  slow  service, 
wrung  out  from  a  most  reluctant  will.  The  most  impulsive 
motive  to  vigorous  industry  is  wanting,  whose  place  no  vigi- 
lance nor  scourging  can  supply.  You  can  command  the  winds 
and  water  and  vapor  to  do  you  service,  like  instruments  wield- 
ed by  your  own  will  and  muscles.  You  can  chisel  wood,  and 
mould  iron  like  flexile  straw,  into  as  many  shapes  as  there  are 
forms  of  human  thought  conceiving  products  of  utility  and 
profit ;  but  there  is  a  power  in  the  enslaved  will,  more  uncon- 
trollable than  the  elements  of  nature,  and  more  inflexible 
than  bars  of  iron,  which  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  sub- 
due it  to  its  purposes. 

The  heart  of  the  slave  not  only  lacks  the  main  spring  o£  in- 
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dustrjr,  but  his  unintellectual  mind  is  slow  to  admit  new  con- 
ceptions. The  introduction  of  an  improved  machine  encoun- 
ters a  mighty  impediment  from  the  refractory  living  machines 
that  are  required  to  work  them.  Perhaps  some  may  recollect 
seeing  a  West  India  plough,  a  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the 
agricultural  warehouses  in  Boston.  It  was  so  unlike  anything 
else  of  this  description  which  was  ever  made  among  us,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  by  comparison.  Indeed  it 
was  not  made  at  all.  It  grew  like  a  tree,  for  it  seemed  to 
have  been  once  a  forked  branch,  one  prong  of  which  served 
for  a  beam,  and  the  other  to  scrape  the  ground ;  with  a  sprout 
or  some  other  fixture  in  the  trunk  to  enable  it  to  be  held.  The 
planter  on  whose  estate  it  was  used,  wished  to  substitute  an 
improved  structure.  But  the  reluctance  of  the  slave  was  so 
strong,  and  his  awkwardness  in  the  use  so  great,  that  the  ob- 
stacles proved  insurmountable.  The  plough  and  the  holder 
were  certainly  adapted  to  each  other.  For  the  instrument  was 
as  much  like  a  New  England  plough,  as  a  West  India  slave 
was  like  a  New  England  man.  And  what  domestic  servitude 
had  so  well  joined  together,  the  planter  should  not  have  at- 
tempted to  put  asunder. 

3.  To  ensure  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  agriculture,  the 
system  of  tenantry  must  be  abolished,  and  the  cultivator  must 
be  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  just  remark,  made  twenty 
years  since,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  that  ^'hitherto  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  who  have  tilled  the  earth  have  been  slaves 
or  ienants.^^  The  system  of  tenantry  in  modern  Europe 
grew  out  of  Feudalism.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  before 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  lands  of  the  con- 
quered were  divided  between  the  chieftains  of  the  invading 
hordes,  who  became  possessors  of  large  tracts,  the  occupancy 
of  which  was  granted  to  such  as  desired  to  cultivate  them, 
for  stipulated  considerations.  The  great  land  owners  were 
originally  princes,  who  required  military  service  from  their  de- 
pendents, as  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  condition  upon  which 
lands  were  held.  The  cultivators  ofthe  soil  were  the  subjects, 
as  well  as  the  tenants  of  the  large  proprietors.  The  relation 
became  modified  by  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  changes 
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which  took  place  in  the  political  state  of  the  countries,  where 
the  system  prevailed.  But  it  was  for  a  long  period  generally 
one  of  most  grievous  exaction  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  power  to  fix  the  terms.  The  condition  of  the 
tenants  was  but  a  little  improvement  on  that  of  slavery  and 
serfdom.  Among  the  causes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
first  French  revolution,  are  reckoned  the  immense  burdens  im- 
posed upon  the  peasantry.  The  landholders,  having  no  taste 
for  rural  life  and  agricultural  pursuits,  repaired  to  the  capital 
for  purposes  of  luxury  and  ambition.  They  regarded  thd 
cultivators  of  their  fields  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings,  whose 
business  it  was  to  labor  for  the  subsistence  and  pleasure  of 
those  above  them.  They  subjected  them  the  most  severe  re- 
strictions and '  extortions.  The  game  laws  were  a  most  ty- 
rannical and  destructive  interference  with  agricultural  labors. 
In  France  such  animals  as  deers  and  wild  boars  were  suiSfered 
to  rove  at  their  pleasure,  and  lay  waste  the  fields  of  the  tenantSi 
just  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  higher  classes  for  indul- 
gence in  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
had  a  taste  for  partridges.  Hence  the  farming  processes  must 
be  conducted  with  reference  to  its  gratification.  Mowing  the 
grass  must  be  suspended  till  the  eggs  of  the  bird  were  hatched. 
Destroying  the  weeds  was  interdicted  until  the  young  par- 
tridges were  out  of  danger  from  the  hoe — and  stubble  must 
be  carefully  preserved,  to  afford  them  a  shelter  from  the  weath- 
er; and  no  kind  of  manure  was  allowed  to  fertilize  the  soil, 
that  was  thought  injurious  to  their  flavor.  So  that  it  would 
seem  in  one  point  of  view,  to  have  been  a  prevalent  idea  at 
that  time,  that  the  chief  end  of  the  world  and  man  was  the 
partridge.  The  grass  grew  to  protect  the  eggs,  and  the  weeds 
.  sprang  up  as  a  covert  for  the  young,  and  the  stubble  was  de- 
signed as  a  shelter  from  inclement  weather,  and  all  the  lower 
classes  were  to  conduct  their  toils  with  reference  to  its  preser- 
vation, and  gentlemen  were  made  to  eat  it.  So  far  as  the 
agricultural  laborer  was  concerned,  France  had  made  some 
progress.  The  first  measure  was  to  make  him  a  slave  and 
thing  ;  the  next  was  to  raise  him  into  a  tenant  and  place  him 
a  little  lower  than  a  partridge.     The  ruling  orders   found  to 
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their  cost  that  to  infuse  such  notions  in  the  head  of  the  peas* 
ant,  was  a  dangerous  experiment  on  his  democracy,  for  he  be- 
gan to  have  still  higher  aspirations.  The  revolution  followed, 
and  the  oppressed  toilsmen  had  the  audacious  insolence  to 
claim  the  full  attributes  and  rights  of  humanity. 

Other  impositions  were  made  on  the  cultivators,  of  a  most 
aggravated  character.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
highways  was  so  great  as  entirely  to  exhaust  the  resources  of 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  reduce  them  to  want ;  and  the 
whole  mass  of  restrictions,  and  interference  and  exactions  in 
various  forms,  was  so  great  as  to  discourage  industry,  repress 
hope,  and  throw  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all 
agricultural  progress. 

The  system  of  tenantry  in  Great  Britain  is  as  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
influence  of  freedom,  humanity  and  religion,  has  been  felt  up- 
on this  branch  of  her  institutions  as  well  as  on  all  others ;  and 
although  the  art  of  agriculture  has  made  rapid  advance  in  lat- 
er times,  and  been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  improvement,  it 
is  yet,  probably,  far  behind  what  it  would  have  reached  if  its 
exercise  had  been  united  with  an  independent  occupancy  of 
the  soil. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  expressed  long  since, 
that  whatever  addition  was  made  to  the  value  of  an  estate, 
either  by  the  progress  of  time,  or.changes  in  the  condition  of 
property,  or  the  exertion  of  the  tenant  himself,  accrued 
wholly  to  the  owner  of  the  land ;  and  that  no  part  of  it  was 
shared  by  the  tenants.  He  declares  that  '^the  tenant  gets  the 
smallest  share  with  which  he  can  possibly  content  himself 
without  being  a  loser ;  and  the  landlord  seldom  means  to  leave 
him  any  more."  What  prospect  is  there  under  such  circum- 
stances for  improved  cultivation  ?  It  is  certainly  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  occupant  to  so  adapt  his  labors  as  to  obtain  only 
what  products  can  be  derived  from  the  soil,  without  adding  to 
it  any  permanent  value.  Those  large  and  prospective  plans 
that  wait  for  distant  returns — those  new  modes  of  culture 
which  involve  a  great  outlay  of  expense,  and  depend  on  the 
slow  products  of  many  years  for  remuneration,  are  not  to  be 
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expected  from  those  whose  interest  in  the  soil  will  be  termi- 
nated in  a  comparatively  short  period.  Unless  the  proprietors 
themselves  embark  in  these  extensive  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, they  will  not  be  undertaken.  But  there  are  too  many 
whose  taste  inclines  them  in  a  different  direction,  and  they  ex- 
pend in  luxuries,  and  equipage,  and  the  fine  arts  and  splendid 
architecture,  that  revenue  which  might  receive  a  vastly  more 
useful  application  in  adding  to  the  productiveness  of  their  land- 
ed possessions.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  desert  their  estates, 
and  they  are  foimd  rioting  in  the  indulgences  of  the  sfdendid 
capitals  of  Europe.  Foreign  artists  and  tradesmen  and  ser- 
vants receive  the  profits  of  that  expenditure  which  might  add 
a  deeper  hue  to  the  green  fields  of  their  own  country,  and 
make  unhappy  Ireland  a  paradise  of  humanity,  as  it  is  now  a 
paradise  of  nature.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  England  and 
Scotland,  within  later  periods,  the  great  landholders  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  in  this  direction ;  and  their  vast  and  splen- 
did schemes  of  improvements  are  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  and  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  renowned  empire  which  they  inhabit.  But  it  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  general  {nroposition,  that  agriculture  can 
only  make  its  highest  advances  from  the  efforts  of  those  in  whom 
ownership  and  immediate  occupancy  are  united.  Long  leases, 
it  is  true,  furnish  some  encouragement  to  the  tenants  for  par- 
tial efforts  to  increase  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  might  be  extended  through  so  long  a  period,  and  embrace 
so  many  generations  as  to  amount  in  the  effects  to  independent 
ownership.  But  such  leases  as  proprietors  would  be  willing  to 
grant,  are  not  long  enough  to  produce  any  such  beneficial  re» 
salts.  De  Tocqueville  says  that  one  of  the  effects  of  democrat- 
ic institutions  is  to  shorten  the  term  of  leases ;  and  he  give  a 
profound  and  apparently  just  reason  for  it,  that  in  '^ages  ot 
equality  the  jwevailing  notion  is  that  nothing  abides,  and  man 
is  haunted  by  the  thought  of  mutability,  and  that  under  this 
impression  not  only  the  landlords,  but  tenants,  are  averse  to 
protracted  terms  of  obligation,  they  are  afraid  of  being  tied  up 
to-morrow  by  the  contract  which  benefits  them  to-day."  Now 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  in  its  large  and  true  sense  is  constant- 
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ly  on  the  advance  ;  I  say  the  true  spirit^  and  not  every  devel- 
opement  of  feeling  that  takes  that  name.  Some  fonns  of 
democracy,  so  miscalled,  do  not  intend  to  be  tied  up  to  any 
thing  that  happens  to  thwart  the  inclination  of  their  abettors. 
The  day  then  seems  to  be  passed  cS  sach  long  periods  of 
leases  as  were  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  if  De  Toc- 
queville  has  rightly  conceived  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  democratic  spirit,  the  present  comparatively  contracted 
terms  for  which  they  are  given,  will  experience  still  farther 
reduction.  They  must  therefore  be  swept  away  before  agri- 
culture shall  reach  that  point  of  excellence  and  perfection,  to- 
wards which  the  brilliant  career  upon  which  it  has  entered 
seems  to  be  pointing.  Every  tiller  of  the  soil  must  have  the 
feeling  that  every  particle  of  energy  and  productiveness  and 
science,  which  he  adds  to  the  permanent  value  of  his  grounds,  will 
be  wholly  his  while  he  lives,  and  descend  to  the  objects  of  his 
regard  when  he  dies  ;  or  else  the  investigations  of  science, 
the  contributions  of  experience,  the  motives  of  interest  and 
affection  will  be  shorn  of  much  of  their  power  to  call  out  the 
highest  resources  of  his  strength  and  ingenuity.  There  are 
connected  in  England  with  the  institution  of  tenantry,  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and  the  multiplied  legal  em- 
barrassments which  attend  the  conveyance  of  land  from  one 
proprietor  to  another.  The  object  of  this  legislation  is  poli- 
tical, to  uphold  an  influential  and  powerful  aristocracy.  The 
oldest  son  inherits  the  whole  landed  estate  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  possessor  is  protected  against  alienation  by  en- 
tails, and  other  safeguards,  whilst  the  brothers  find  places  in 
the  army,  navy,  and  the  church.  The  effect  is,  that  many 
persons  whom  nature  designed  for  excellent  agriculturists,  are 
drawn  into  other  pursuits,  and  those  who  would  acquire  re- 
nown on  the  deck,  or  in  the  camp,  are  consigned  to  obscurity 
on  the  paternal  acres.  The  admiral  oversees  a  plantation,  and 
the  fanner  conmiands  the  squadron,  or  to  vary  the  illustration} 
we  see  another  displacement  which  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
served among  us.  The  priest  occupies  the  land,  and  the  &nn- 
er  the  pulpit.  We  have  all  known  men  in  the  ministry  among 
us,  who,  if  they  cultivated  their  parishes  with  as  much  sue- 
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cess  as  they  do  their  farms,  would  be  very  apostles ;  and  who, 
if  they  made  their  sermons  cut  as  keenly  as  some  of  their 
fanning  utensils,  would  teach  their  hearers  that  it  was  more 
comfortable  to  sleep  at  home  than  in  the  pews. 

Some  Ekuropean  writers  imagine  that  if  the  laws  allowed  of  an 
equal  partition  of  estates,  and  land  were  thrown  fully  into  the 
market,  to  be  purchased  as  easily,  and  in  convenient  parcels 
as  any  other  commodities,  it  would  in  time,  be  reduced  to 
such  extreme  sub-divisions  as  not  to  be  capable  of  affording  sub- 
sistence to  the  occupant.  All,  according  to  their  theory,  which 
interposes  between  us  and  the  miserable  poverty  of  Ireland,  is 
the  immense  quantity  of  public  lands  which  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  rapidly  increasing  population.  They  ought  to 
look  charitably  on  the  annexation  spirit  then.  If  the  only  al- 
ternative is  annexation,  or  potatoes  and  starvation,  the  yan- 
kee  will  have  no  delicacy  about  manifesting  decided  preferen- 
ces. It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  are  landed  proprietors,  and  that  for  many  years 
the  principle  has  prevailed  of  an  equal  division  of  the  paternal 
farm  among  the  children.  In  1824,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
predicted  that  if  that  system  should  continue  in  vigorous  ope-, 
ration  for  another  half  century,  the  grand  nation  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  greatest  pauper  nation  in  Europe,  and  would 
with  Ireland  have  the  honor  of  furnishing  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water,  for  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 
Twenty-seven  years  of  that  half  century  have  elapsed,  and  the 
supposed  disastrous  system  has  continued,  in  uninterrupted 
operation  ;  and  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  reviewer  has  prov- 
ed a  false  prophet.  The  amount  of  cultivable  land  is  said  not 
to  have  materially  increased.  A  considerable  accession  has  been 
made  to  population,  and  yet  the  people  are  abundantly  richer 
in  the  necessaries  and  comfort  of  life,  then  when  the  terrible 
sentence  of  poverty  was  pronounced  from  the  Edinburgh  Tri- 
bunal. The  landed  proprietors  of  the  united  kingdom,  do  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand,  which  allows  the  average  of  more 
dian  twenty-three  hundred  acres  to  each  individual.  If,  by  the 
riow  and  anfe  .  operation  of  that  spirit  which  is  now  work- 
ing out  the  redemption  of  the  old  world,  these  large  territories 
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icould  be  divided  into  farms  of  a  moderate  size,  and  cultivated 
by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  might  we  not  {predict  that  their  ra{Hd- 
ly  advancing  agriculture  would  take  still  more  swift  steps  to- 
wards the  goal  of  its  perfection. 

4  Another  circumstance  which  has  retarded  the  advance 
of  agriculture  has  been  a  want  of  chemical  knowledge.  It  is 
only  about  a  hundred  years  since  the  foundation  of  the  science 
of  modem  chemistry  was  laid  by  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh. 
Previous  to  that  time  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  was 
in  no  condition  to  render  any  service  to  the  tillage  of  the 
ground.  And  indeed  it  was  not  till  a  considerable  period  sub- 
sequent that  application  was  made  of  its  newly  discovered 
principles  to  that  art  in  which  it  is  destined  to  effect  so  won- 
derful a  revolution.  Within  fifty  years  the  science  has  assum- 
ed an  exactness  and  made  a  progress,  and  taken  a  prominence, 
to  which  nothing  in  its  previous  history,  bears  any  comparison, 
and  upon  which  are  founded  the  highest  expectations  of  its 
future  development,  and  the  immense  benefit  which  it  will 
confer  on  mankind.  Probably  no  important  interest  of  hu- 
manity will  receive  greater  advantage  from  this  department  of 
research  then  agriculture.  The  composition  of  soils,  the  ele- 
ments which  are  combined  in  vegetables,  the  requisite  ingredi- 
ents for  fertilizing  agents,  the  presence  or  deficiency  of  par- 
ticular qualities  in  the  earths,  which  rendered  them  adapted  or 
unadapted  to  the  production  of  certain  descriptions  of  plants, 
and  whose  very  existence  was  unknown  for  thousands  of 
years,  seem  so  essential  to  a  successful  tillage,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  how  observation  was  so  well  able  to  remedy 
the  want  which  chemical  investigation  is  destined  to  supply. 
It  has  already  rendered  vast  benefit  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth ;  and  yet  agricultural  chemistry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it 
is  just  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  superstructure.  What 
then  will  it  not  effect  when  it  has  advanced  to  the  full  maturi- 
ty of  improvement  ?  A  himdred  or  fifty  years  more  of  pro- 
gress with  the  increased  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  discovery  proportionate  to  that  which 
the  last  century  or  half  century,  has  witnessedi  will  renovate 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  and  produce  results  which  would  now 
seem  almost  like  the  effects  of  supernatural  power. 

The  contempt  with  which  some  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  possessing  intelligence,  look  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  chemistry  as  an  assistant  to  the  farmer  is  quite  aston- 
ishing. There  is  not  a  single  process  of  vegetation  that  does 
not  involve  chemical  laws  and  principles.  The  soil  and  the 
atmosphere  are  a  great  laboratory  in  which  nature  is  constantly 
performing  changes  that  professors  of  the  chemical  art  are 
endeavoring  to  imitate  by  those  experiments,  in  which  the  laws 
of  science  are  attempted  to  be  set  forth  to  their  pupils.  Until 
a  person  can  prove  that  the  agriculturist  has  no  occasion  to  as- 
certain the  elements  and  qualities  of  the  soil  which  he  culti- 
vates, or  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
plants  he  rears,  or  the  nature  of  those  processes  by  which  the 
elements  contribute  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  he  cannot 
prove  that  chemical  science  is  not  a  most  valuable  assistant  in 
the  art  of  tilling  the  ground.  Why,  all  the  practical  know- 
ledge which  centuries  of  observations  have  collected  on  the 
modes  of  tillage,  is  the  embodiment  of  so  many  facts  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  upon  which  farther  investivation  in  the 
science  has  thrown  explanation.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  this 
art  is  a  collection  of  facts  and  explanation,  which  are  them- 
selves only  additional  facts,  relating  the  best  methods  of  securing 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  perfect  products  from  grounds 
of  a  certain  quantity  and  quality,  and  it  is  nothing  after  all, 
but  an  increase  of  that  very  kind  of  knowledge,  without  which 
a  fanner  could  not  perform  a  single  operation  in  the  line  of  his 
employment.  Is  any  man  frightened  at  this  ?  then  let  him 
take  his  place  among  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers,  and  regu- 
late his  tillage  by  the  almanack  and  the  moon. 

6.  The  situation  and  employment  of  the  farmer  have  not 
hitherto  furnished  him  with  that  stimulus  to  mental  activity 
and  effort,  which  has  been  applied  to  many  other  classes. 
Agricultural  operations  are  so  simple  as  to  require  no  great  ex- 
ercise of  ingenuity  and  length  of  practice  to  learn  to  perform 
them.  The  spade,  the  plough,  the  scythe,  the  sickle,  demand 
no  long  apprenticesliip,  little  teaching  and  a  small  degree  of 
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dexterity  to  acquire  a  competent  use  of  them.  The  modes 
and  seasons  of  planting,  sowing,  raering,  gathering,  when 
once  ascertained,  can  be  comprehended  in  a  very  short  time  by 
the  most  moderate  capacity.  Every  boy  in  rural  places  learns 
the  current  practice  without  any  effort  of  attention,  or  direct 
teaching,  by  observing  what  he  cannot  avoid  seeing,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  just  as  he  acquires  the  knowledge  of  trees 
and  stones,  and  earth  and  water,  and  the  obvious  effects  of  sun 
and  rain,  and  the  most  common  objects  and  processes  about 
him.  Strength  of  muscle  and  bone,  and  the  power  of  hardy 
endurance,  are  more  essential  for  the  ordinary  processes  of  farm 
labor,  than  natural  ingenuity  or  skillful  training.  But  the 
case  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  the  mechanic  arts,  some 
of  which  demand  the  assiduous  and  well  instructed  preparation 
of  years  to  acquire  the  power  to  produce  the  most  ordinary  and 
usable  fabrics  which  it  is  their  appropriate  business  to  furnish 
to  the  community.  What  a  difference  between  the  mechanical 
mgenuity,  necessary  to  frame  a  dwelling  house,  and  that  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  ground  for  planting.  When  superiority 
of  mental  and  manual  pliability  is  employed  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  watch  over  that  bestowed  on  the  use  of  the  spade 
and  the  sickle.  Those  wooden  clockjs  which  New  England 
pedlars  sell  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  which  need  one  hand,  and  a 
crank  to  turn  the  wheels,  are  specimens  of  workmanship, 
which  exhibits  the  results  of  a  much  more  lengthend  and  de- 
voted preparation,  than  the  use  of  any  implement  of  agricul- 
ture whatever.  There  is  scarce  any  branch  of  mechanic  art, 
or  of  manufacture,  the  training  and  practice  of  which  do  not 
necessarily  call  into  action  more  of  the  mental  attributes  of 
man  than  the  conmion  operations  of  the  field.  Now  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  in  one  direction  gives  strength  to  all  the 
powers.  The  discipline  of  the  understanding  in  any  form 
adds  to  its  general  tone,  elasticity  and  extent ;  and  thus  the 
employment  of  those  engaged  in  the  mechanic  arts,  has  given 
them  an  advantage  over  those  who  are  occupied  in  the  more 
simple  labors  or  rural  industry.  When  we  consider  the  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  and  mental  influence  of  these  two  classes 
of  pursuits,  we  see  some  reason  for  the  opinion   which  has 
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gained  prevalence,  that,  thoise  who  bestow  their  attention  ex- 
clusively upon  soil,  are  less  active  in  their  intellectual  habits, 
less  inquisitive,  have  less  aptitude  for  making  improvements,  or 
adopting  those  suggested  by  other,  than  those  who  have  devot- 
ed themselves  to  other  branches  of  manual  labor. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  manufactures  that  exert  the  same 
influence  in  a  more  indirect  form.  The  powers  that  move 
them,  render  their  operations  exceedingly  rapid  and  exciting. 
The  incessant  whirl  and  noise  of  the  machinery,  the  quick 
movement  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise  superintendance 
to  supply  the  material  for  process,  and  regulate  the  work,  the 
close  attention  demanded,  the  regularity  and  precision,  and 
despatch  with  which  every  part  of  the  fabric  is  elaborated 
and  brought  into  shape,  communicate  corresponding  impres- 
sions to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  operatives  are  moulded  by 
the  processes  about  them,  and  acquire  an  energy,  order  and 
quickness  which  give  a  new  cast  to  the  intellectual  character. 
Agricultural  operations  are  generally  of  a  slow  and  quiet  na- 
ture. They  do  not  admit  of  the  application  of  that  exten- 
sive, complicated  and  rapidly  moving  machinery,  which  is  made 
use  of  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  force  of  steam  is  said 
to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  made  use  of  to  move  the 
plough,  but  then  the  celerity  with  which  it  is  drawn  through 
the  furrows,  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  speed  in  the  person 
who  follows ;  unless  an  apparatus  should  be  invented  which 
should  sustain  and  guide  itself,  or  admit  of  being  directed  by 
a  person  to  whom  it  should  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  con- 
ve]rance,  the  use  of  this  wonderful  agent,  for  such  purposes  is 
of  questionable  practicability ;  and  even  then,  it  could  be  em- 
ployed only  in  those  smooth  and  clear  soils,  where  no  fast 
stones  and  other  impediments  exist,  to  render  a  rapid  progress 
destructive  to  the  implement. 

Now  the  mental  habits  of  the  farm  laborer,  take,  where 
DO  counteracting  circumstances  exist,  the  cast  of  his  em- 
ployment The  slow  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
its  unexciting  nature  exercises  an  assimilating  influence  up- 
on his  temperament.  The  ox  has  little  elasticity  in  his  move- 
ments.   The  farm  horse  has  a  reputation  for  spirit,  certainly 
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not  high.  The  processes  of  vegetation  are  so  gradual  as  to  make 
growth  imperceptible,  so  silent  that  they  emit  no  somid  to  the 
acutest  ear.  How  different  in  their  character  and  effects  on 
those  with  whose  pursuits  they  are  connected,  from  the  water- 
fall and  the  propelling  wind,  and  the  steam  engine,  and  the  swift 
revolving  wheels,  and  the  whirling  spindles,  and  the  unceas- 
ing din  which  turn  the  very  brain  into  a  locomotive,  and  stiaia 
the  nerves  to  as  high  a  tension,  as  the  thread  is  twisted  into 
strong  and  tenacious  fibre,  from  the  loose  filaments  of  cotton. 

There  is  a  difference  between  agriculture  and  some  other 
employments,  derived  from  the  diverse  situation  in  which  they 
are  pursued.  A  large  portion  of  manufacturing  operations,  is 
conducted  in  places  of  compact  population,  where  men  living 
in  close  connection,  act  powerfully  on  each  other's  sympa- 
thies, and  those  principles  of  imitation  and  emulation,  which 
hold  such  sway  in  the  human  breast,  and  impart  such  great 
energy  to  intellect  and  character.  These  observations  have  a 
close  application  to  trading  and  mercantile  pursuits.  They 
are  necessarily  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  large  and  crowd- 
ed places,  where  human  passions  communicate  themselves 
with  great  rapidity ;  where  enterprise,  and  skill,  and  talent  are 
awakened  into  vigor  by  contact,  and  stimulated  by  the  keen- 
est competition  of  selfishness.  The  trading  establishments  in 
small  villages,  and  rural  districts,  bring  their  superintendants 
into  constant  communication  with  men  of  all  varieties  of  dis- 
position and  intelligence,  from  places  more  or  less  remote ; 
where  subjects  are  discussed,  ideas  are  exchanged,  information 
communicated,  and  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement 
and  activity. 

The  political  affairs  of  the  nation  are  discussed  in  these 
places  of  village  resort,  with  more  good  sense  than  they  are 
sometimes  treated  in  higher  places,  and  the  business  which  it 
has  taken  a  whole  session  of  Congress  to  discuss,  and  another 
to  decide,  is  there  completed  in  one  evening's  debate,  quite  as 
well  in  some  cases,  if  not  so  authoritatively  as  in  the  spot  where 
the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  resides. 

But  the  operations  of  husbandry  require  an  open  space,  are 
conducted  in  a  more  sparsely  settled  region,  without  the  limits 
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of  those  centres  of  congregation,  and  human  contact  and  com- 
petition, and  those  influences  which  quicken  ideas  and  rouse 
the  energies  to  action. 

6.  A  good  deal  of  talent  and  energy  are  withdrawn  from 
agricultural  employment  into  other  business,  which  holds  out 
inducement  of  quicker  and  larger  profit.  The  difference  which 
exists  between  agricultural  and  mercantile  occupations,  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  this,  that  while  the  former  holds  out  pros- 
pects of  steady,  sitfe,  but  slow  and  moderate  returns,  the  lat- 
ter invite  by  the  chances  of  sudden  and  splendid  fortunes,  unit- 
ed with  a  very  large  proportion  of  entire  failures.  Now  it 
would  be  the  dictate  of  true  wisdom  to  prefer  generally  the 
safer  and  less  brilliant  path  to  that  which  proposes  a  few  mag- 
nificent prizes,  and  an  immense  number  of  blanks.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  those  who  possess  such  a  strong  aptitude  for  mer- 
cantile life,  whose  genius  for  trading  speculations  is  so  re- 
markably developed,  and  who  have  such  a  great  confidence  in 
their  powers,  that  their  course  of  life  seems  to  be  pointed  out 
by  indications  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ,*  and  the  probability  of 
success  preponderates  manifestly  in  their  favor.  But  consider- 
ing the  monitory  disclosures  which  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  embark  in  the  pur- 
suits of  trade  are  mere  adventurers.  They  hazard  their  for- 
tunes on  the  most  uncertain  risks.  The  experiment  which 
they  make  is  like  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  in  the  lottery ;  it  is 
worse  than  that  even,  it  is  a  California  speculation. 

A  magnificent  prize  in  a  lottery,  a  successful  adventure  for 
gold  in  the  mining  regions,  will  awaken  the  aspiration  of  thou- 
sands ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  vast  number  of  the  disappoint- 
ed, and  are  overpowered  and  seduced  by  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  good  fortune.  So  the  comparatively  few,  who,  resorting  in 
early  life  to  the  cities  for  trading  purposes,  make  their  way  up 
to  the  golden  summits  of  ambition,  will  draw  after  them  a 
crowd  of  the  young,  ardent,  and  ambitious,  who  abandon  the 
less  perilous  and  less  fascinating  toils  of  rural  life,  to  plunge 
into  mercantile  uncertainties  in  which  so  many  are  overwhelm- 
ed to  rise  no  more. 

The  attractions  of  a  city  life  are  motives  of  powerful  opera- 
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tioti  with  many,  whose  tastes  lead  them  in  that  direction. 
They  have  no  fondness  for  rural  scenes.  The  green  fields,  the 
winding  streams,  the  waving  trees,  the  flowers  of  spring,  hill 
and  dale,  and  all  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  nature,  have  no 
charms  in  their  eyes  equal  to  the  crowded  streets,  and  build- 
ings of  lofty  and  costly  proportions,  and  glow,  and  bustle,  and 
gaiety,  and  splendor  and  fashion,  and  social  enjoyments  of  a 
populous  city. 

The  wish  to  escape  the  manual  labor  of  the  field  is  a  strong 
passion.  Work  ihere^  is  work ;  it  is  disagreeable  on  account 
of  its  severity,  its  uncleanliness,  its  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  those  various  influences  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  desired  grace,  niceness  and  delicacy  of  personal  appearance. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  have  feminine  propensities. 
They  have  that  inclination  for  the  pretty,  ornamental,  and 
ehowy  in  person  and  dress,  which  nature  intended  should  be  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  other  sex.  They  interfere  with  the 
female  prerogatives,  as  much  as  some  of  those  whose  domain 
they  invade,  do  in  their  aspirations  after  a  more  gentlemanly 
appearance.  Since  the  ladies  have  begun  to  wear  working 
jackets  and  pantaloons,  and  have  exchanged  the  bonnet  for  the 
hat,  I  am  greatly  in  hopes,  as  the  only  advantage  which  is  like- 
ly to  grow  out  of  such  a  metamorphosis,  that  those  young  men 
who  have  such  pretty  tastes  will  permit  them  to  take  a  more 
rational  direction,  and  that  in  their  endeavors  to  imitate  the 
ladies,  they  will  become  as  manly  as  they  are. 

Agricultural  labor  has  not,  in  the  view  of  some,  the  requisite 
dignity  and  rank  to  satisfy  their  ambition.  The  fact  that  the 
mere  practical  operations  of  farming  demand  so  little  training 
and  skill  to  conduct  them^  places  the  occupation  in  a  lower 
grade  than  the  arts  which  require  long  apprenticeship,  and 
much  tuition  to  practise  them,  with  the  necessary  degree  c( 
success  and  profit.  The  skill  associated  with  the  exercise  of 
the  craft  gives  it  higher  association  and  a  loftier  position. 
When,  as  in  some  mechanical  employments,  you  have  great 
expenditure  in  preparation,  fine  and  costly  material,  extreme 
nicety  of  workmanship,  and  rich  and  valuable  products  des- 
tined for  ornament  and  elegant  use,  you  see  an  employment 
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which  presents  much  higher  attractions  to  those  who  are  actuat* 
ed  by  aspiring  views,  than  belong  to  the  more  simple  and  rural 
exercises.  The  young  man  who  enters  upon  such  a  lino  of 
life  feels  himself  above  the  rustic  laborer ;  as  much  superior  in 
some  of  the  finer  attributes  of  humanity,  to  him  who  delves 
in  the  ground,  as  the  instruments  with  which  he  works,  surpass 
in  their  exquisite  and  delicate  structure,  the  heavy  plough ; 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  are  wrought  into  forms  of  con- 
venience and  beauty  by  his  hand,  exceed  the  coarse  earth  be- 
neath his  feet. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  earth  where  tliis  ambition  to  rise 
to  higher  grades  in  life,  real  or  imaginary,  is  more  strong  than 
in  ours.  The  people  seem  to  have  the  same  convictions  res- 
pecting their  own  properties  that  Moloch  expressed  of  his  com- 
peers in  Pandemonium,  that  "in  their  proper  motion  ascend." 

Every  man  feels  that  he  is  equal  to  every  other,  and  that 
nature  has  provided  for  him  some  high  position  which  it  is  the 
great  mission  of  his  life  to  find,  and  that  no  American  has 
found  his  right  place,  as  long  as  there  is  another  individual  a- 
bove  him.  Agriculture  pays  the  penalty  of  this  universal  and 
boundless  competition.  A  great  amount  of  ingenuity,  activity 
and  enterprise,  which  ought  to  bestow  their  benefits  upon  the 
soil,  are  forced  into  other  channels  of  industry  which  promise 
higher  rewards  to  the  impatient  aspirations  of  the  American 
mind. 

7.  Another  reason  for  the  slow  progress  of  agriculture,  in 
this  country  particularly,  is  the  immense  quantity  of  uncultiva- 
ted and  fertile  lands  which  have  held  out  constant  invitation  to 
emigrants  from  the  older  settlements.  This  cause  has  been 
more  or  less  in  operation  in  every  region  since  the  world  be- 
gan. For  when  the  human  race  commenced  its  existence  on 
the  earth  it  was  as  large  as  it  is  now.  They  were  a  few  indi- 
viduals amidst  a  boundless  expanse  of  territory,  from  which 
they  were  free  to  select  places  for  location  and  culture,  in  any 
accessible  quarter.  When  the  native  riches  of  the  soil  were 
exhausted  by  this  simple  husbandry  in  one  spot,  there  were 
contiguous  grounds  with  their  fresh  and  unworn  mould,  and 
yielding  their  almost  spontaneous  products  to  the  new  colony, 
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and  bordering  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ever  widening  circle  of 
population,  there  stretched  out  tracts  of  untrodden  earth  to 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  limitation.  At  length  the  pro- 
gressive race  had  diffused  themselves  with  more  or  less  density 
to  the  limits  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  when  a  new  world  in 
the  west  emerged  from  the  concealment  of  ages,  inhabited  in- 
deed by  human  beings,  some  portions  of  which  had  reached 
that  point  of  civilization,  at  which  they  drew  most  of  their 
sustenance  from  the  cultivated  earth,  but  over  a  large  part  of 
which  the  savage  plucked  spontaneous  fruit,  and  hunted  his 
prey  for  food.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  in  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  in  all  departments  of  exertion.  But  this 
necessity  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
ble earth.  Soils  that  required  comparatively  little  artificial  la- 
bor to  give  them  productive  energy  have  invited  an  easy  and 
indolent  culture.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  earth  where 
perpetual  summer  and  luxuriant  soil  have  made  agriculture  a 
useless  labor.  Bread  grows  on  trees  that  spring  up  without 
planting.  The  inhabitants  have  only  to  receive  it  as  it  falls 
into  their  hands.  They  find  a  table  of  delicious  food  always 
spread  out  in  the  refreshing  shade  of  their  branches.  Men  do 
not  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.  The  original  sentence 
upon  the  ground  takes  a  new  form,  and  the  earth  is  cursed 
with  spontaneous  fecundity. 

Where  men  can  obtain  a  sustenance  without  effort,  the  soil 
will  receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  human  industry.  The 
Olive  tree,  in  those  countries  where  it  is  produced,  has  been 
found  to  retard  agriculture.  The  fruit  is  an  article  of  health- 
ful and  nutritious  food,  which  is  yielded  in  great  quantities. 
It  springs  out  of  a  stony  and  barren  soil,  and  those  spots  upon 
which  nothing  else  that  is  useful  will  grow^  will  furnish  this 
source  of  food  in  luxuriant  abundance.  In  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  the  deplorable  indolence  of  the  people,  and  inefficient 
culture  of  the  earth,  have  attracted  the  particular  notice 
of  travellers.  The  Olive  tree  supplies  the  demands  of  the 
appetite,  the  inhabitants  pluck  its  fruit  and  abandon  themselves 
to  leisure  and  repose. 

We  have  no  such  gift  of  nature  as  this,  to  supersede  the 
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necessity  of  field  toil.  But  the  vast  tracts  of  cheap  aad  fertile 
lands  ia'the  west,  have  interfered  as  realty  with  agricultural 
progress,  as  though  human  sustenance  were  borne  to  our  dwel- 
lings on  the  wind,  and  fell  upon  the  earth  like  msmna  from 
heaven.  The  hard  and  sterile  soil  of  New  England  was  not 
made  to  yield  sustenance  without  much  cultivation.  Its  agri- 
culture demands  close  attention,  and  inventive  resources,  and 
such  is  the  mental  activity  existing  here,  that  if  the  locomotive 
inhabitant  were  necessitated  to  confine  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  bounds  of  his  native  borders,  it  is  not  easy  to  imag- 
ine the  new  face  that  might  be  impressed  on  the  landscape. 
Swift  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa  invented  a  process 
of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  important  discovery  for  a  cold  climate.  Upon 
what  authority  this  declaration  was  made,  does  not  appear* 
The  statement  is  corroborated  by  no  other  writer.  But  what- 
ever the  inhabitants  of  Laputa  could  do,  I  am  certain  that  the 
natives  of  New  England  could  equal  them.  And  if  sunbeams 
could  be  drawn  from  any  other  source  than  the  sun  itself,  the 
yankee  pedlars  would  set  up  an  opposition  to  that  luminary 
and  ofi^er  a  manufactured  article  for  sale  in  the  winter. 

But  the  boundless  fields  of  cheap  lands  present  invariable 
temptations  to  emigration.  The  stimulants  to  a  more  inven- 
tive and  vigorous  agriculture  are  withdrawn.  It  is  found  easier 
for  a  person  who  has  a  taste  for  the  labors  of  the  field,  to  go  a 
thousand  miles  and  reap  an  almost  spontaneous  harvest  from 
soils  that  have  been  growing  richer  since  creation,  than  to 
turn  the  stone  of  the  New  England  hills  into  bread*  And 
then  as  larger  proportions  of  waste  land  have  been  brought 
into  culture,  and  the  facilities  of  transportation  have  been 
multiplied,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  surplus  products  has  been 
thrown  into  our  markets  to  compete  with  those  of  domestic 
culture,  every  year  has  laid  a  still  heavier  tax  on  the  inge- 
nuity and  exertions  of  the  agiculturists  in  the  older  regions  to 
extract  an  adequate  return  from  mould  of  stubborn  and  un- 
grateful qualities.  This  demand  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  operated  favorably,  it  would  have  called  forth  correspon- 
dent effort,  it  would  have  developed  resources  equal  to  the 
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crisis,  and  though  no  more  sunboams  might  have  been  obtained 
to  warm  the  earth,  than  the  sun  is  pleased  to  dispeiise,  they 
might  have  been  put  to  more  economical  and  efficient  use  ia 
perfecting  the  process  of  vegetation. 

But  to  those  having  the  migratory  propensities  so  strongly 
infixed  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  the  possession  of 
new  and  rich  soils,  presents  irresistible  attractions.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  attempt  to  dissuade  them  from  their  enterprise,  by 
an  exhibition  of  its  difficulties  and  privations.  They  find  it 
more  easy  to  surmount  them,  than  to  call  into  existence  the  skill 
and  resources  necessary  to  obtain  such  a  livelihood  and  position 
as  they  are  ambitious  to  obtain  here.  When  a  person  is  told 
that  with  the  same  effort  he  can  arrive  at  as  good  a  condition 
in  Connecticut  and  llassachusetts,  as  on  the  western  frontier,  it 
does  not  satisfy  him.  He  acts  on  the  maxim  of  Csesar,  that  it 
is  better  to  be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the  second  in 
Rome,  He  is  willing  to  live  in  a  log  house  where  his  neigb^ 
bor  lives  in  a  log  house  too.  But  to  occupy  such  a  dwelling, 
where  others  dwell  in  framed  and  ceiled  houses,  offends  his  no^ 
tion  of  republican  equality.  We  must  be  reconciled  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  The  feeling,  though  it  may  be  extravagant 
and  misdirected,  is  the  legitiuMite  offspring  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  tends  to  elevation  and  respectability  of 
character,  it  prompts  to  self-denying  efforts,  it  is  a  preservative 
from  degrading  vice,  and  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  that 
sense  of  dignity  and  the  virtuous  self-control,  which  belong  to 
the  foundations  of  American  liberty. 

I  have  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have 
impeded  the  agricultural  progress,  and  the  list,  if  time  per- 
mitted, might  be  enlarged.  But  there  are  signs  of  encourage- 
ment and  advance. 

I.  The  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  is  strong- 
ly directed  to  an  improved  cultivation  of  th«  earth.  The  gov- 
ernments, which  were  once  so  bent  o*i  enlarging  their  territories, 
by  new  acquisitions  are  wielding  their  power  more  for  the- 
fertilization  of  that  which  they  possess.  The  energies  which 
were  once  employed  in  conquering  rivals  are  now  employed  in 
subduijog  the  soil     Science  is  diffusing  its  light  and  unfolding 
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the  mysteries  of  vegetation.  Elaborate  treatises  on  agricultur- 
al chemistry,  by  distinguished  authors,  have  applied  the  pro» 
found  discoveries  of  philosophy  to  the  homely  toils  of  the 
field.  President  Hitchcock  has  described  three  hundred  and 
fifty  European  agricultural  schools.  Even  Ireland,  with  a 
territory  not  much  larger  than  that  of  Maine,  contains  fifty  in 
prosperous  operation,  to  teach  the  art  of  cultivating  the  pota- 
to. Associations  for  exhibition  and  improvement,  public  jour- 
nals devoted  to  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  light 
and  awakening  interest,  are  extensively  prevalent,  and  bearing 
with  united  and  mighty  effect  on  the  interests  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  will  almost  spread  a  new  soil  over  the  face  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  as  if  divine  Providence,  by  directing  so  much  tal- 
ent and  knowledge,  and  power  and  wealth,  into  the  channels 
of  agricultural  improvement,  is  preparing  the  way  for  some 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  is  a  career  now 
opened  to  whose  brilliant  prospects  no  mind  can  set  limits. 
The  resources  and  capacities  of  the  tilled  ground  will  be  mul- 
tiplied beyond  all  the  visions  of  the  most  lively  imagination  ; 
the  richest  lands  will  add  a  thousand  fold  to  their  former  ex- 
uberance ;  hard  and  penurious  soils  will  teem  with  luxuriant 
products,  and  stones  and  sand  will  be  transmuted  by  the  magic 
of  science  into  fertile  fields,  waving  with  golden  harvests. 
Perhaps  those  immense  wastes  of  the  earth,  where  nothing  has 
grown  since  creation,  will  be  reclaimed  to  industry  and  culti- 
vation. Perhaps  that  vast  desert  in  northern  Africa  will  be 
sabdued  to  the  use  of  man,  and  its  three  millions  of  square 
miles  of  burning  sand  be  converted  into  tillage  and  ver- 
dure, resounding  with  the  voices  of  a  happy  people  instead 
of  echoing  the  roar  of  the  ferocious  beasts,  who  roam  over  its 
trackless  surface. 

2.  Some  of  the  most  potent  obstructions  to  the  culture  of 
the  soil  are  giving  signs  of  removal.  Tyrannical  power  is  on 
the  wane  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  bases  of  despotic 
thrones  are  tottering  over  the  upheaving  masses  beneath  them. 
Humanity  is  recovering  its  rights,  and  the  soil  its  fireedom,  and 
those  fertile  regions  so  blessed  by  God,  and  blighted  by  man^ 
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will  pour  out  their  riches  into  the  lap  of  protected  and  well 
rewarded  labor.  Slavery  and  serfdom  are  contending  with 
unequal  hand  against  the  progress  of  ideas,  freedom  and  reli- 
gion. The  system  of  tenjuitry  will  be  shaken  down  in  these 
imquiet  and  revolutionary  times,  and  free  cultivation,  indepen- 
dent ownership,  labor  urged  by  unconstrained  and  sponta- 
neous impulse,  and  guided  by  the  light  of  intelligence,  will 
give  agriculture  its  just  rank  among  human  employments,  and 
infuse  new  vigor  into  its  progress  of  renovating  the  earth. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  agricultur- 
al prospects  of  our  country.  The  wide  ocean  which  separates 
us  from  the  old  world  disjoins  us,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  defects  and  vices  of  its  political  and  social  systems.  The 
vast  waters  roll  their  everlasting  barrier  between  the  freedom 
and  enterprise  of  these  new  shores,  and  the  mighty  fabrics  of 
selfishness  and  oppression,  which  have  blasted  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  crushed  the  arm  of  agricultural  toil  for 
two  hundred  generations.  With  no  despotism  to  snatch  the 
earnings  from  the  hand  of  labor,  with  no  system  of  tenantry 
and  entail  to  enricli  the  lordly  proprietor  at  the  expense  of  the 
vassal  ;  with  an  unparalleled  dijQTusion  of  popular  intelligence, 
and  moral  influence,  and  the  whole  system  of  society  moving 
forward  under  the  high  pressure  of  such  mighty  aud  healthful 
influences,  as  never  stimulated  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
any  people,  in  this  opening  era  of  invention  and  improvement, 
what  wonders  of  agricultural  achievement  may  not  the  course 
of  time  witness,  and  what  a  green  robe  of  beauty  will  not  the 
skillful  hand  of  labor  weave  over  the  whole  face  of  the  un- 
ion. One  deplorable  exception  to  encouraging  indications 
stands  out  too  prominent  to  be  passed  in  silence.  We  must 
confess  the  presence  of  that  bane  of  agricultural  prosperity,  that 
mildew  upon  the  soil,  domestic  slavery.  But  its  limits  are  as- 
certained, and  its  doom  is  sure.  The  whole  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism, and  the  American  notions  of  political  right  and 
equality  are  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  institution.  Every 
slaveholder  sees  in  the  bondmen  before  him  so  many  living 
contradictions  of  his  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights,  and  his 
professions  of  democratic  freedom.    The  htunan  countenance 
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that  meets  the  eye,  and  the  articulate  speech  that  salutes  the 
ear,  and  the  limbs  that  perform  the  toil  of  the  planter,  lift  up 
three  millions  of  voices,  loud  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  to 
proclaim  that  the  bill  of  sale  and  the  deed  of  inheritance  by 
which  the  bondmen  are  held,  are  against  republican  law, 
republican  right,  republican  freedom,  and  republican  re- 
ligion, and  ought  to  be  null  and  void,  and  altogeth- 
er held  for  nothing.  This  obstacle  to  agriculture  in  the  states 
where  it  is  situated,  must  fall.  The  same  influences  before 
which  it  fell  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world  are  asaulting  it 
with  a  more  vigorous  impulse  here.  The  progress  of  the  age 
is  against  it.  The  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a- 
gainst  it.  The  lights  of  science  are  against  it.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  arts  are  against  it.  The  increasing  humanity  of 
the  times,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  brightening  course  of 
Christianity,  no  where  more  conspicuous  and  effectual  than  in 
this  new  land,  are  hastening  its  downfall,  and  the  arm  of  the 
Almighty  is  lifted  up  for  its  overthrow. 

1  proceed  to  notice  some  of  those  modes  in  which  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  can  be  promoted. 

1.  The  system  of  popular  education  should  enlist  our  ar- 
dent sympathy  and  support.  Three  fourths  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the 
field.  These  three  fourths  reside  in  the  country,  and  are  re- 
ceiving their  education  principaUy  from  the  common  schools. 
A  very  small  proportion  extend  it  beyond  the  means  which 
these  seminaries  afford  for  mental  cultivation.  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  school  is  concerned,  they  owe  the  direction 
and  discipline  of  their  minds  and  the  information  with  which 
they  are  stored  to  these  sources  of  instruction.  They  are 
three  times  of  as  much  consequence  to  the  farmer,  as  to  all  the 
other  classes  of  community,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  numbers 
connected  with  them,  beside  the  importance  which  they  de- 
rive from  the  fact,  that  such  kind  of  education  is  for  the  most 
part  acquired  in  them,  without  the  additional  aid  of  academic 
and  other  higher  institutions.  It  is  the  concern  then  of  every 
fSumer,  and  of  all  others  who  feel  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  class  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  in  the  jHTOgress 
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of  the  noble  art  to  which  they  are  devoted,  to  render  these  in- 
struments of  popular  education  as  efficient  and  useful  &s  possi- 
ble. 

Aside  from  any  considerations  connected  with  the  advance 
of  agriculture  itself,  to  which  the  present  remarks  are  particu- 
larly directed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  institutions  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  youthful  portion  of  the  com- 
munity are  receiving  almost  all  the  training  which  is  acquired 
from  professional  teachers,  deserve  the  highest  attention  and 
support.  The  common  school  is  eminently  the  farmer's  school. 
It  is  not  only  the  primary  school,  but  the  academical  institu- 
tion, and  the  college  in  which  he  takes  his  degrees,  and  whose 
influence  contributes  so  much  to  form  character,  and  fit  well 
or  imperfectly  for  exercising  those  rights  of  citizenship,  which, 
always  most  important  in  any  circumstances,  assume  a  most 
transcendent  and  fearful  consequence,  when  we  consider  the 
preponderating  numbers  of  the  class  with  which  he  is  associat- 
ed. 

But  I  have  particularly  in  view  the  influence  of  education  in 
fitting  him  for  a  more  successful  prosecution  of  his  employ- 
ment. There  are  some  persons,  who  think  little  of  agricultur- 
al seminaries  and  scientific  farming,  but  place  great  reliance 
on  the  observation  and  experience  of  practical  men.  From 
the  value  of  the  maxims  of  experience,  I  would  not  detract  a 
particle.  But  all  must  allow,  that  the  observations  of  some 
men  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  those  of  others;  and  that 
if  the  agricultural  interest  is  to  depend  chiefly  on  observation 
for  its  progress,  we  need  wise  observers.  If  we  must  place 
principal  reliance  on  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  we  should 
have  intelligent  practitioners. 

Every  agency  which  strengthens  and  expands  the  powers  of 
the  mind  fits  a  person  for  a  keener  and  wiser  observation  in 
any  department  of  labor  to  which  he  has  addicted  himself;  and 
other  things  being  equal,  the  best  reader,  grammarian  and  arith- 
metician in  the  common  school  will  be  the  most  intelligent  and 
successful  cultivator  of  the  ground.  An  inactive  and  torpid 
mind  will  make  no  observations,  institute  no  comparisons,  de- 
duce no  inferences.     The  mind  of  the  farmer  is  as  much  bet- 
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ter  fitted  to  gain  useful  practical  knowledge  by  cultivation  and 
discipline,  as  his  arm  is  to  labor  by  having  a  strong  muscle 
and  bone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  in  New  England,  enjoy  such  advantages  for  early  educa- 
tion. It  was  once  a  common  complaint  in  England,  that  the 
farmers  were  men  of  dull  and  sluggish  minds.  Wesley  said 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  farmers,  an  observation  of  course 
to  be  understood  with  reasonable  limitations.  While  the  col- 
liers, and  manufacturers,  and  the  degraded  populace  of  London 
could  give  a  quick  response  to  the  tones  of  his  stirring  elo- 
quence, the  mind  of  the  farmer  was  comparatively  unsusceptible 
and  impenetrable.  Our  free  schools  and  other  public  institu- 
tions have  made  a  difference  in  favor  of  this  class  of  persons 
among  us.  And  through  the  extension  of  the  same  influences^ 
particularly  those  of  school  education,  which  have  produced 
this  diversity,  every  farmer  can  be  made  a  wise  observer,  skill- 
ful to  compare  results,  sagacious  in  deducing  conclusions,  and 
able  to  be  a  useful  contributor  to  the  common  stock  of  infor- 
mation and  improvement.     But  this  is  not  all  we  need, 

2.  Agricultural  schools  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Europe, 
taught  by  men  versed  in  all  sciences  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  to  which  lands  are  attached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimental  and  practical  farming.  The  attention 
which  this  subject  can  receive  in  the  common  school  must  be 
of  quite  an  elementary  and  general  character.  Whilst  the 
knowledge  gained  in  this  way  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
does  not  meet  the  present  demand.  Wie  common  school  is 
already  so  crowded  with  studies  which  are  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensably important  branches  of  education,  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  want  of  thoroughness  to,  and  superficiality  in 
the  manner  of  teaching  those  which  are  of  the  first  necessity 
xnd  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  mental  disci-, 
pline.  Besides,  among  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  resort 
to  school  keeping,  as  a  mere  temporary  employment  in  the 
younger  period  of  life,  with  minds  comparatively  immature 
and  unfurnished,  and  upon  whom  our  common  schools  must 
depend  for  an  indefinite  period,  how  many  are  qualified  to 
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teach  any  more  than  the  mere  rudimental  and  general  parts  of 
the  science,  from  meagre  text  books,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
without  the  aids  of  experiment  and  practice  which  will  be 
furnished  by  the  proposed  schools,  and  are  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, to  complete  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  the  employment  of  husbandry.  The  system  of  common 
schools  must  undergo  a  complete  revolution,  and  become  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  or  will  probably  become  within 
any  period  of  reasonable  computation,  before  it  will  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  case  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  agricultural 
education.  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  anything  more 
impracticable  and  visionary  than  the  projects  of  some  who  pro- 
pose to  employ  our  present  system  of  free  schools,  as  an  instru- 
ment to  diffuse  the  necessary  degree  of  agricultural  science 
among  the  people.  They  might  as  well  be  metamorphosed 
into  colleges  and  universities,  into  schools  of  law,  medicine  or 
theology,  to  teach  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  prepare 
young  men  for  the  three  professions,  as  to  take  the  place  of 
those  agricultural  seminaries,  for  which  there  is  such  an  im- 
perative call  in  the  community. 

The  proposed  schools  offer  the  following  advantages  : 
1.  The  teachers  will  be  men  exclusively  devoted  to  inves- 
tigations connected  with  an  improved  state  of  cultivation. 
We  have  few  or  none  of  this  description  among  us.  We  have 
learned  professors  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  whose 
profound  researches  into  sciences  which  it  is  their  business  to 
illustrate,  have  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  concerns 
of  agriculture.  But  if*we  could  have  gentlemen  of  equal  in- 
tellectual character  and  attainment,  placed  in  situations  whose 
duties  require  them  to  pursue  the  study  of  these  sciences,  with 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  would  contribute 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  improvement  to  which  the  pres- 
ent occasion  is  devoted. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  great  complaint  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  theories  of  scientific  men,  are  frequently  of  no  val- 
ue to  the  farmer,  because  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
periment ;  and  so  practical  agriculture,  as  it  is  called,  is  set  in- 
finitely above  the  speculations  of  learned  theorists. 
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Now  the  propositiou  is  to  establish  schools  in  which  the 
theoretical  and  prt^tical  are  combined.  Every  new  deduction 
of  scientific  research  will  be  subjected  to  actual  experiment, 
and  tested  by  successful  pesults,  before  it  is  patented  for  the 
public  use  and  benefit. 

It  is  also  fair  to  put  the  qaestiou  whether  the  recommenda- 
tions of  learned  men,  any  o&ener  fail  in  experiment,  than  the 
suggestions  of  merely  practical  men.  A  person  has  only  to 
read  an  agricultural  paper,  containing  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  fresh  from  the  fidd,  he  has  only  to  aUend  a  meeting 
for  discussion,  in  which  he  bears  modes  of  tillage  advocated  by 
gentlemen  who  confidently  lay  claim  to  have  put  them  to  the 
proof  of  successive  trial,  and  see  how  common  it  is  for  them 
to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other ;  and  for  one  to  over- 
throw what  another  asserts  to  have  been  established  on  the 
firaiest  foundations  of  experience,  to  be  convinced  that  prac- 
tice has  its  uncertainties  as  well  as  science.  A  hundred  prac- 
tical men  will  earnestly  advocate  a  nH)de  of  agriculture  which 
they  have  proved  by  the  demonstration  of  experiment,  to  be 
the  best  mode  in  the  world,  which  a  hundred  other  men,  as 
experienced  and  wise  as  they,  will  in  the  same  manner  make 
it  clear,  is  of  no  value  at  all.  If  science  and  practice  often 
disagree,  neither  does  practice  agree  with  practice.  Practical 
men  have  no  right  to  throw  this  imputation  on  science  until 
they  have  wiped  the  reproach  from  themselves. 

If  all  the  theologians  of  the  United  States  were  convened  in 
one  i^ace  to  debate  their  points  of  faith,  and  all  the  agricultur- 
ists to  discuss  their  points  of  practice,  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  come  out,  that  there  was  nearly  as  much  disagree- 
ment in  the  one  assembly  as  in  the  other.  This  I  confess  to 
be  a  strong  assertion.  How  much  do  practical  men  differ 
about  the  disease  of  the  potatoe  ?  There  have  been  as  many 
theories  about  the  source  of  that  extensive  malady  as  have 
been  broached  respecting  original  sin,  and  what  one  recom- 
mends as  an  infalUble  specific,  another  declares  on  the  faith 
and  knowledge  of  a  practical  man  to  be  inert  and  powerless. 
One  objection  to  agricultural  schools,  which  some  assert  with 
much  confidence,  is,  ibsd  they  will  aiSbrd  their  advantages  to 
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but  a  portiott  of  the  people.  They  will  nol  be  <fc»ocratic 
and  diflfuske  enough  in  their  influence,  and  while  a  few 
will  be  gathered  withia  their  walls,  to  reap  their  fruits,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  left  unprovided  for,  and  unbenefited. 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  schools- 
of  this  description  will  be  limited  only  by  thi»  patronage  which 
the  public  are  willing  to  aflford  them.  They  may  be  multi- 
plied to  as  great  a  number  as  the  demands  of  the  people  re- 
quire, and  if  all  the  agricultural  class  choose  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  such  institutions,  they  can  provide  themselves 
accordingly.  The  additional  profit  which  they  would  soon 
be  the  means  of  conferring  on  tillage,  would  afford  the  am- 
plest means  to  erect  and  sustain  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  the  communit3\ 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  'the  present  at  least,  that 
any  more  than  a  portion  of  the  agriculturists  will  feel  aa  in- 
clination to  participate  in  the  superior  benefits  of  suGh  estab- 
lishments. Nevertheless  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
as  really  profited  by  comparatively  few  schools,  as  though  they 
were  multiplied  to  a  sufficient  number,  to  include  every  indi- 
vidual within  their  limits.  Every  part  of  the  country  will  be 
represented  by  those  who  resort  to  them,  and  whan  they  have 
completed  their  course  of  preparation,  and  retire-  to  their  i»s- 
pective  homes  to  enter  upon  the  pursuits  which  they  have 
chosen,,  they  will  exhibit  an  exsunple  of  correct  and  success- 
ful tillage  which  will  excite  curiosity,  attract  imitation,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  agriculture  in  all  their  vicinities.  Their 
new  methods  of  cultivation,  their  communications  with  thosd- 
around  them,  will  stimulate  inquiry,  gradually  diffuse  correct 
and  useful  ideas,  and  extend  the  influence  o£  the  school  in 
every  part  of  the  community. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  multitude  of  useful  publications- 
will  issue  from  the  pens  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  teaching, 
agricultural  science,  which,  popular  in  their  form,  will  have- 
extensive  circulation ;  and  thus,  in  one  form  or  another,  ther» 
will  emanate  from  these  institutions,  an  influence  which  shall 
penetrate  among  the  masses,  and  beneficially  reach  thoiisanda 
who  have  never  placed  themselvfts  within  the  sphere  of  their 
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immediate  operation.  They  will  be  so  many  lights  Which 
will  shod  their  rays  not  only  upon  those  who  are  brought  in- 
40  immediate  contact,  but  diffuse  their  beams  abroad,  illumi- 
nating remote  places,  finding  their  way  into  obscure  recesses, 
and  in  a  thousand  forms  of  direct  emanation,  and  reflection 
^d  refraction,  pouring  out  their  splendor  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  horizon. 

2.  Another  advantage  is,  that  they  will  give  aew  attraction 
to  agriculture  as  an  employment.  I  have  alluded  to  a  class  of 
young  men,  who  seek  what  they  think  to  be  a  more  elevated 
pursuit  than  the  tdlage  of  the  field.  They  have  an  ambition 
of  rising  in  life ;  and  they  very  naturally  conclude  that  the 
fiurther  they  get  from  the  ground,  the  higher  they  fly.  Those 
who  unite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  aspiring  views,  and 
«ome  who  do  not,  are  inclined  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
university  ;  and  the  door  which  admits  them  within  its  walla 
shuts  out  the  vulgar  toils  of  the  field  forever.  It  is  a  common 
observatioa,  that  the  dullest  boy  in  the  family  is  selected  to 
follow  the  father's  pursuits,  on  the  ancestral  grounds,  while  the 
one  which  appears  most  vivacious  and  active  is  singled  out 
for  the  college,  or  some  more  tasteful  and  supposed  dig- 
iiified  vocation. 

Now  let  the  road  to  the  best  conducted  agriculture  be 
through  a  scientific  institution,  let  classes  of  youth  go  out  an- 
nually from  the  tuition  of  learned  instructors,  versed  in  thns-t 
sciences  which  are  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  eariu, 
let  them  enter  upon  the  business  of  farming  as  young  men  en- 
ter the  professions  after  graduation  at  the  college,  and  it  would 
contribute  much  to  raise  agriculture  to  that  position  which  it 
ought  to  hold  among  the  other  vocations  of  life  ;  and  many 
who  are  now  a  burden  to  the  professions,  and  are  wrecked  in 
the  fluctuations  of  merchandise  and  commerce,  would  be  found 
pursuing  a  safe,  happy,  and  useful  course  of  life.  President 
Hitchcock  saw  in  some  of  the  agricultural  schools  which  he 
visited  in  Europe,  young  men  from  families  distinguished  by 
their  opulence  and  position  in  life,  habited  in  frocks  and  per- 
forating cheerfully  some  of  the  most  coarse  and  uncleanly  la- 
bors connected  with  the  establishments.     Perhaps  these  indi- 
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in  their  view,  science  and  education  had  thrown  around  their 
employments,  and  in  other  circumstances-  would  have  disdain* 
ed  such  menial  offices,  as  they  would  deem  them,  and  have 
crowded  into  more  elevated  and  congenial  pursuits. 

Another  desirable  eflfect  would  follow.  When  commercial 
men  in  our  large  cities  have  acquired  opulent  fortunes,  and  are 
possessed  of  taste  and  fondness  for  display,  they  seek  often  to 
gratify  their  inclinations  in>  costly  equipages,  works  of  art,  and 
magnificent  architecture.  There  is  no  objection  to  such  ex- 
penditure, when  properly  directed  and  bounded  by  reasonable 
limits.  When  men  of  great  means  divert  a  portion  of  their 
resources  to  the  patronage  of  the  arts  of  statuary  and  paintings 
and  other  products  of  genius  and  taste,  they  are  devoting 
wealth  to  some  of  its  noblest  uses.  They  are  counteracting 
the  tendency  which  a  close  application  to  commercial  occupa- 
tions, has  to  foster  contracted  and  sordid  propensities.  They 
are  imparting  refinement  and  elevation  to  their  own  feelings, 
and  contributing  to  diffuse  through  a  community  sufficiently 
devoted  to  the  love  of  gain,  a  healthful  and  liberalizing  influ- 
ence. But  the  taste  for  fine  arts  and  magnificent  display  may 
become  excessive  and  misdirected. 

If  some  men  of  weaUh,  who  now  expend  a  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  on  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  a  dwelling,  would 
limit  the  outlay  to  fifty  thousand,  and  reserve  the  remaining 
half  to  purchase  some  unproductive  and  waste  land,  whose  tillage 
is  too  difficult  and  costly  for  persons  of  small  means  to  under- 
take^  on  which  to  gratify  their  taste,  and  cover  it  with,  the 
beauty  of  a  luxuriant  and  ornamental  vegetation,  they  would 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  agjricultural  improvement,,  and 
at  the  same  time  indulge  a  taste  as  much  nobler  than  that 
which  they  gratify  now,  as  the  beauties  of  nature  transcend 
those  of  hun>an  device.  Why  is  not  a  fine  landscape  as 
worthy  an  object  of  admiration  ag  the  painting  which  exhibits 
its  imitation  to  the  eye  ?  And  why  has  not  the  divine  skill 
which  exhibits  its- wonders  in  the  exquisite  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  ornaments  with  which  it  gilds  the  flowers  of  the 
field  and  the  rich  forms  and  foliage  with  which  it  invests  the  trees 
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as  high  claims  to  the  homage  of  taste,  and  the  expenditure  of 
resources,  as  the  art  which  hews  the  rock  into  the  resemblance 
of  the  human  form,  but  can  confer  no  life  to  utter  its  expres- 
sion through  the  rigid  features.  To  a  person  whose  suscepti- 
bilities of  gratification,  are  directed  by  right  principles,  the 
process  by  which  a  sterile  and  uninviting  surface  is  converted 
into  a  rich  and  waving  field,  which  causes  the  wilderness  to 
blossom,  and  turns  the  foul  morass  into  a  smooth  and  verdant 
lawn,  conveys  as  much  pleasure  as  that  which  causes  palaces 
to  spring  out  of  the  rough  stones  of  the  quarry.  There  are 
those  whose  well  directed  sentiments  lead  them  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  land  which  they  have  subdued  to  tillage,  and 
adorned  with  loveliness,  whilst  it  has  been  a  noble  monument 
to  their  taste  and  magnificence,  has  excited  emulation,  diffused 
more  correct  and  useful  ideas,  and  has  been  a  subject  of  study 
and  improvement  to  surrounding  admirers.  Some  opulent  men, 
of  extensive  information,  and  liberal  views,  have  by  their  in- 
telligent and  advanced  modes  of  cultivation  conferred  immense 
benefit  on  a  large  region.  The  spot  which  they  have  select- 
ed as  the  subject  of  their  operations,  and  upon  which  they 
have  bestowed  their  successful  skill,  has  been  a  school  of  in- 
struction to  a  whole  community.  In  proportion  as  farming  as- 
sumes a  higher  rank  and  becomes  invested  with  new  attrac- 
tions, such  instances  will  be  multiplied;  and  we  shall  see 
those  splendid  monuments  of  wealth  and  intelligence  adorning 
the  surface  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Webster  might  have  expended  the  funds  which  he  has 
devoted  to  his  farm  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  at  Marshfield,  to 
the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  in  Boston.  But  the  farm 
is  a  nobler  monument  to  his  republican,  and  old  Roman  taste, 
than  would  be  a  palace  in  the  metropolis,  whose  architecture 
should  surpass  all  Grecian  fame. 

Lastly.  As  a  necessary  consequence^  farming  would  be- 
come more  productive  and  profitable,  particularly  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  influence  of  slavery  in  this  country,  in 
{HToducing  a  constant  deterioration  of  the  soil.  But  the  land 
has  become  much  exhausted  in  the  free  states  also.  If,  as  it  is 
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confidently  asserted,  a  thousand  million  of  dollars  are  required 
to  repair  the  eflfect  of  injudicious  and  wasting  culture,  and  to 
restore  the  lands  to  their  original  fertility,  it  is  high  time  that 
an  improved  system  should  be  introduced.  Be  it  remembered 
that  this  deterioration  has  arrived  at  its  present  point  under 
the  labors  of  practical  farmers,  so  called.  Those  men,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  they  possess  all  the  knowledge 
which  is  of  any  value  to  field  culture.  If  the  only  valuable 
knowledge  which  we  possess  on  this  subject,  produces  no  bet* 
ter  effects  than  these,  then  may  we  expect  that  the  older  re- 
gions of  the  country  will  cease  to  remunerate  the  cultivators ; 
the  rural  districts  of  New  England  will  become  a  wilderness, 
and  be  abandoned  to  perpetual  sterility,  and  the  plodding  labor 
which  has  drawn  out  the  fine  gold  from  her  bald  bills,  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  search  after  the  dross  of  the  California  moun- 
tains. But  the  evil  admits  of  a  remedy.  The  downward 
process  can  be  arrested,  and  stopped  at  the  point  which  it  has 
reached.  It  is  only  for  the  community  to  awake  to  the  nature 
and  responsibilities  of  the  crisis,  and  comprehend  the  right 
source  of  relief,  it  is  only  for  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments to  extend,  in  suitable  ways,  their  fostering  and  efficient 
care  to  this  great  interest  of  the  country,  and  aid  in  bringing 
the  lights  of  profound  research  to  the  guidance  of  agricultural 
labor  ,*  and  the  same  science  which  directs  the  track  of  the 
mariner  in  remote  seas,  and  almost  communicates  the  power 
of  thought  to  the  ponderous  and  ingenious  machinery  that 
executes  the  labors  of  millions  of  human  hands,  which  has 
brought  the  poles  of  the  earth  together  by  rapidity  of  motion, 
and  transmits  ideas  on  the  wires  of  lightning  along  nerves  of 
steel,  will  cause  vegetation  to  spring  from  arid  sand,  and  con- 
vert the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  that  field  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  distinguished  for  that  wise 
and  liberal  care  which  she  has  taken  to  develope  the  internal 
resources  of  the  state  and  promote  her  prosperity.  It  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  overlook  that  interest 
which  constitues  the  source  and  strength  of  all  others  that 
contribute  to  the  support  and  comfort  of  her  citizens ;  and  that 
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the  next  legislature  will  give  the  crowning  grace  to  ail  former 
splendid  achievements,  and  respond  to  the  loud  voice  which 
resounds  from  her  remote  borders,  by  lending  its  mighty  aid 
to  a  system  of  agricultural  education. 

You  are  assembled,  gentlemen,  on  another  anniversary,  with 
no  signs  of  abatement  in  the  interest  which  has  attended  for- 
mer occasions.  On  this  beautiful  autumnal  day,  at  the  close  of 
a  favorable  agricultural  season,  amidst  the  crowds  which  have 
come  from  all  quarters  of  old  Essex,  to  exhibit  their  interest 
in  your  objects  and  proceedings,  surrounded  with  the  noblest 
specimens  of  industry  and  skill,  you  are  prepared  to  render 
thanks  to  Him  who  has  given  the  earth  its  fertility,  rewards 
.the  labor  of  the  husbandmen,  and  has  declared  that  seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  never  fail.  It  is  fit  that  amidst  these  scenes 
of  interest  and  congratulation,  we  should  remember  the  dead. 
Tou  miss  one*  from  your  assembly  and  counsels,  who  has  long 
been  a  zealous  and  able  coadjutor  in  your  worthy  object,  and 
has  given  his  most  earnest  thoughts  and  devotion  to  secure  its 
highest  prosperity.  His  wise  and  useful  labors  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  interest  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  whose 
magnitude  he  appreciated  in  its  just  light.  You  can  show  no 
higher  honor  to  the  dead,  than  to  promote  with  undiminished 
zeal  that  most  noble  enterprise  to  which  he  consecrated  so 
much  of  his  living  energies.  May  all  public  and  private  du- 
ties be  performed  with  such  pure  motives,  and  faithful  assidui- 
ty, as  to  secure  the  gracious  approbation  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  and  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

*Hoo.  Asa  T.  Nkwhall,  of  Lynnfield,  late  «  Vice  Preiidont  of  tbo 
Society. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Experience  is  the  best  guide.  On  a  review  of  what  has 
been  done  by  this  Society,  there  is  much  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. Nevertheless,  when  we  look  about  and  see  what  oth- 
ers are  doing,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  increased  ef- 
forts are  necessary  to  maintain  that  comparative  reputation, 
we  have  so  long  enjoyed.  On  all  sides,  it  is  admitted,  that  the 
publications  made,  under  the  direction  of  this  Society,  have 
done  much  to  awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  For  these,  there  is  due  to  Pickering 
and  CoLMAN,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

When  we  say  that  increased  efforts  are  necessary,  we  refer 
particularly,  to  what  is  wanted  on  the  day  of  our  "Cattle 
Show."  It  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  forward  animals  enough 
to  absorb  the  premiums  offered,  and  only  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose ]  but  there  should  be  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
stock  of  the  County ;  and  more  or  less,  from  every  town  in 
the  County.  Every  Trustee  when  he  accepts  the  appointment 
should  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  see  that  his  town  or  his  neigh- 
borhood is  fully  and  fairly  represented  at  the  Show.  Not 
simply  that  they  may  enjoy  their  share  of  the  bounty,  but 
that  they  may  do  their  part  in  diffusing  instruction  useful  to 
the  public. 

Is  there  any  town  in  the  County,  that  could  not  with  ease, 
bring  forward  twenty  or  more  pairs  of  working  oxen  ?  Sup- 
pose this  to  be  done  by  each  town,  and  a  brigade  of  400  pair 
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of  cattle  to  be  paraded  on  the  day  of  the  Exhibition,  eacli 
town  having  its  own  section,  under  its  own  guides,  selected 
and  arranged,  under  the  impulse  of  that  ambition,  that  would 
not  fail  to  be  excited !  This  would  be  a  "Cattle  Show"  in- 
deed. With  the  liberality  extended  by  the  Railroads,  of  pass- 
ing free  of  expense,  all  animals  intended  for  Exhibition ;  and 
the  assurance  that  is  given  that  they  will  be  fed  by  the  Socie- 
ty, such  a  Show  might  be  easily  brought  about.  Shows  like 
this  have  been  made  in  other  Counties  ;  why  may  they  not  be 
made  in  Essex  ?  Our  own  eyes  have  witnessed  the  present 
year,  a  team  of  one  hundred  yoke  of  cattle  from  a  single  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  twice  this 
number  of  the  farmers  of  the  town ;  and  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen,  at  any  time,  a  more  pleasing  sight.  Let  a  feel- 
ing of  generous  ambition  be  awakened  in  the  several  towns, 
to  bring  forward  the  best  grown,  best  fed,  and  best  disciplined 
of  their  cattle ;  and  without  question,  they  would  find  ample 
reward  for  their  exertions,  consequent  upon  the  improved  con- 
dition of  their  cattle,  that  would  necessarily  result  from  the 
competition. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  efforts  proper  to  be  made  to  increase 
the  Show  of  Cattle:  but  we  would  not  be  understood,  as 
limiting  efforts  to  this  branch  alone.  This  is  mentioned  only 
as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done.  In  most,  if  not  all  the 
other  branches  of  our  Exhibition,  there  is  equal  room  for  im- 
provement. Take  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
a  pursuit  that  engrosses  much  attention  in  every  town  of  the 
County  ;  how  little  has  been  shown,  in  comparison  with  what 
has  been  done  ?  How  interesting  would  be  the  spectacle,  of  a 
table  spread  by  each  town,  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
products  of  their  soil?  Let  it  be  understood  that  such  tables 
will  be  prepared,  and  let  there  be  committees  from  each  town 
to  see  that  their  own  town  is  fairly  represented,  and  our  word 
for  it,  there  would  be  such  a  display  of  products  of  the  garden 
and  the  field,  as  the  eye  has  not  before  seen.  The  rocks  of 
Marblehead  and  the  sands  of  Methuen,  would  nobly  contend 
with  each  other  in  their  exhibition  o( squashes  :  and  the  plains  of 
Danvers  would  bring  forth  onions  not  a  few,  to  savor  the  enter- 
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tainment.  A  spirit  of  emulation,  of  thiskind,  needs  to  be  awak- 
ened, before  we  can  fully  appreciate  what  can  be  accomplished. 

We  forbear  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
present  year  ;  choosing  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Ck)mmit- 
tees  having  these  matters  in  charge.  We  have  indicated  some 
points,  in  which,  we  think,  there  is  room  for  improvement  ; 
and  we  confidently  hope  that  the  yeomanry  of  Essex  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  mindful  of  their  well  earned  fame,  that  they 
will  not  suffer  any  reasonable  effort  to  be  omitted,  necessary 
to  mauitain  it. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  imperative  necessity  of  some 
modification  of  tho  arrangements  on  the  day  of  Exhibition. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  two  days  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  show.  The  chief  objection  to  this,  arises  from  the  ex- 
pense of  persons  and  animals  being  away  from  home  over 
night.  If  all  entiries  of  stock  and  articles  for  exhibition,  could 
be  made  and  properly  arranged  by  noon  of  the  first  day,  so  dA 
to  be  examined  by  the  several  Committees  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day ;  this  would  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  Reports,  and  for  the  public  to  view  on  the  second  day. 
It  may,  however  be  deemed  expedient  to  appropriate  two  days 
for  the  show.  Some  modification  seems  to  be  indispensable 
to  avoid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  examination  of  the 
multitude  of  objects  demanding  attention. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the  farmers  of  Essex^  on 
the  day  of  their  Exhibition,  to  be  favored  with  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  hear  from  him 
the  words  of  instruction  and  encouragement.  This  was  as  it 
should  be.  The  farmer  merits  and  needs  this  encouragement 
Content  to  labor  as  he  does  from  '^arly  morn  to  latest  eve^" 
and  "by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness," it  is  meet  that  he  should  be  encouraged :  and  what  bet- 
ter encouragement  can  he  have,  than  the  approbation  and  sym- 
pathy of  those  in  authority. 

The  address  before  the  Society  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Milton  P.  Braman,  of  Danvers.  It  will  be  found  replete  with 
sound  instruction.  JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  President. 

A.  W.  Dodge,  Secretary. 
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ON  POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry,  Report : 
They  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fine  show  of  Poultry, 
presenting  a  greater  variety,  if  not  greater  numbers,  than  at 
any  previous  exhibition. 

The  whole  number  of  fowls  presented,  including  about  six- 
ty water  fowls  and  a  large  lot  of  beautiful  fancy  pigeons,  was 
about  five  hundred.  There  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Grey  Eagle ;  but  as  he  does  not  fairly  belong  to  the  race  of 
Domestic  Fowls,  the  committee  considered  him  a  distinguish- 
ed  delegate  to  our  exhibition  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  award  of  the  following 
gratuities  : 

To  S.  &  O.  Southwick,  of  Danvers,  for  the  best  collection, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  coops  of  fowls  and  an  equal  number 
of  varieties — among  which  may  be  named,  as  very  beautiful 
and  pure  stock.  White  Shanghae,  Black  Spanish,  Sumatra, 
Game  and  Irish  Game  ;  also,  one  pair  of  imported  India  Game, 
the  only  specimen  on  the  groimd — the  whole  showing  great 
care  and  skill  in  selection  and  rearing.  $6  00 

To  Daniel  Putnam,  of  North  Danvers,  for  a  lot  of  cross 
breed  fowls,  very  fine.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  statement  showing  them  possessed  of  great  laying 
qualities,  4  00 

To  J.  H.  Putnam,  for  the  best  lot  of  India  fowls — well 

marked,  3  00 

To  A.  L.  Peirson,  jr.,  of  Salem,  for  the  best  lot  of  Dork- 
ing chickens,  very  distinctly  marked,  I  00 
To  D.  B.  Baker,  of  Danvers,  for  a  fine  lot  of  Black 

Spanish,  1  00 

To  A.  P.  Bateman,  of  Georgetown,  ten  varieties  of  fan- 
cy pigeons,  very  beautiful,  3  00 
To  Samuel  Twisden,  of  Lynn,  for  a  large  and  splendid 
lot  of  Muscovy  Ducks,  2  00 
The  Committee  would  gladly  have  recommended  gratuities 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  if  they  were  not  restricted  by  the 
niles  of  the  Society.       Tbcy    cannot  forbear  mentioning, 
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among  others,  the  following,  as  being  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  poulterers,  and  others  interested  in  fowls  : 

Fine  specimens  of  well  bred  fowls,  by  William  Clark,  of 
Lynn,  one  being  a  Bantum  Pallet,  six  mouths  old,  with  chick- 
ens. 

Thomas  S.  Osborne,  of  Danvers,  Black  Spanish,  and  sever- 
al varieties  of  Game. 

Daniel  Buxton,  jr.,  of  Danvers,  splendid  pair  of  Java  Game. 

George  C.  Johnson,  of  Salem,  fine  lot  of  imported  Shang- 
haes. 

Charles  A.  Beckford  one  pair  of  beautiful  fowls,  of  fine, 
silky  plumage,  imported  from  Angier. 

J.  L.  Porter,  of  Beverly,  one  pair  of  Guinea  fowls. 

E.  P.  Eetelle,  beautiful  Bantams  in  a  fine  cage.  We  may 
here  remark  that  we  witness  great  improvement,  since  last 
year,  in  what  we  may  call  Poultry  Architecture — some  of  the 
cages  exhibiting  great  beauty,  as  well  as  ingenuity  and  skill 
in  their  construption. 

C.  S.  Whitmore,  of  Salem,  presented  a  splendid  cross  breed 
between  Dorking  and  Black  Spanish,  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  fowl  breeders,  and  which  the  Committee  would  rec- 
ommend for  their  beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as  more  solid 
qualities. 

A.  D.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  presented  a  cage  of  about  twenty 
specimens  of  the  Perley  stock  of  Shanghaes,  very  fine.  One 
of  the  Pullets,  who  was  in  the  egg  in  the  spring,  began  to  lay 
in  July. 

There  were  also  many  other  cages  of  common  and  cross 
breeds,  deserving  of  mention,  which  attracted  a  large  share  of 
attention  on  the  field. 

The  rearing  of  Poultry  is  now  understood  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  economy,  and  to  a  limited  extent  a 
source  of  sure  and  ample  profit  to  the  farmer.  When  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  luxury  merely,  in  the  pleasure  afibrded  to  the 
proprietor  by  exercising  his  taste  and  judgment  in  producing 
fine  forms  and  varied  and  splendid  plumage,  and  in  watching 
the  developments  of  the  young  broods  in  their  different  cross* 
ings,  it  almost  rises  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
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If  the  object  is  mainly  one  of  pecuniary  profit,  it  becomes  an 
important  inquiry  to  ascertain  which  of  the  different  varieties 
it  is  most  profitable  to  rear,  some  being  most  valued  for  the  ta- 
ble, and  others  for  being  the  best  layers.  It  is  known  that  the 
flesh  of  the  male  fowl  in  all  the  varieties  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  caponizing,  and  the  committee  regret  that  no  speci- 
mens have  been  exhibited  to  day.  The  skill  and  trouble  re- 
quisite for  this  change  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greatly 
improved  value  of  the  fowl.  We  all  instinctively  eschew  bull 
beef  and  prefer  that  of  the  ox.  Why  then  should  we  not  by 
the  same  means  seek  to  provide  ourselves  with  that  delicate 
and  nutritive  meat  which  has  rendered  Shakspeare's  Country 
Justice — 

^  In  fair  round  bellj  with  good  Capon  lined,'' 

the  very  epitome  of  good  living.  There  is  still  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existing  among  breeders  as  to  the  relative  val- 
ue of  the  European  and  Asiatic  varieties  in  their  qualities  as 
layers  and  for  good  flesh.  The  Committee  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  the  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  different  varie- 
ties, some  poulterers  contending  that  only  one  pair  of  gallina- 
ceous fowls  entered  the  Ark,  and  that  climate  and  location  have 
caused  the  variety,  while  others  insist  that  Mrs.  Noah  had  the 
care  ot  Malays,  Shakebags  and  Bantams,  as  well  as  Dunghills. 
It  is  suflScieut  to  know  that  there  are  now  many  kinds  marked 
by  distinct  peculiarities,  and  that  they  have  various  good 
qualities  differing  each  firom  the  other.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  fowl  breeder  to  conlbine  these  excellencies  by  the  judicious 
crossing  of  the  breeds,  carefully  marking  the  result  in  each 
case.  Here  is  a  fine  field  for  competition,  and  it  might  be  well 
for  the  Society  to  require  exhibitors  to  present  statements  of 
their  manner  of  keeping  their  fowls,  such  as  that  offered  to- 
day by  Mr.  Daniel  Putnam,  and  which  we  append  to  this  Report. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  require  the  number,  or  what  would  be 
better,  the  weight  of  the  eggs  produced  in  a  given  time,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  awards. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  witness  the  high  and 
increasing,  consideration  with  which  the  denizens  of  the  Poul- 
try yard  are  now  held.    The  great  interest  in  these  feathered 
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tribes,  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years,  promises  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  This  interest  is  most  strongly  manifested 
when  men  are  so  far  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm  as  not  only 
to  cackle  and  crow  with  delight  over  their  choice  young  broods, 
but  so  far  identify  themselves  with  the  feathered  race  as  actu- 
ally to  lay  eggs— on  Editors'  tables ;  and  when  even  our  grave 
Legislators  are  contented  to  sir  so  much  longer  than  the  most 
patient  of  the  poultry  tribes.  People  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  these  once  neglected  races.  They  see  that 
they  not  only  yield  good  pecuniary  returns,  but  that  in  other 
respects  they  are  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  our  race. 
Without  their  aid  what  a  gloom  would  be  cast  over  our 
Thanksgiving  festival,  and  what  an  absurd  mockery  would  it 
be  to  congratulate  each  other  on  a  merrt  Christmas.  Suppose 
the  female  fowls  to  be  animated  by  some  patriotic  impulse, 
such  for  instance  as  was  once  felt  by  our  Revolutionary  moth- 
ers in  their  refusal  of  tea, — and  that  they  should  unanimously 
refuse  to  lay  eggs.  What  a  revolution  would  take  place  in 
our  kitchens  and  larders,  and  of  what  possible  use  would  be 
books  of  cookery  and  housewifery.  Sensibility  shudders  at 
the  solidity  of  fruit  cakes,  and  humanity  mourns  over  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  batter  puddings  ! 

We  gladly  turn  from  this  sad  picture  to  witness  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  feathered  families  as  they  range  their  little 
domain.  With  what  joyful  exultation  is  the  advent  of  each 
new  laid  egg  announced  by  the  merry  cackling  of  the  whole 
domestic  assemblage.  How  carefully  and  tenderly  the  ma- 
tronly hen  attends  her  young  chicks  until  their  arrival  to  the 
full  maturity  of  puUethood.  How  proudly  and  with  what 
majestic  mien  and  dainty  step  does  Chanticleer  walk  the  bam 
yard,  and  with  what  courteous  dignity  and  chivalrous  courage 
does  he  watch  over  his  feathered  realm.  No  wonder  that 
Socrates,  the  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers,  thought  this  noble 
bird  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  immortal  gods,  and 
that  our  Puritan  sires  placed  his  effigy  on  the  spires  of  their 
houses  of  worship.  He  is  the  herald  of  the  morning  and  the 
clear  and  ringing  tones  of  his  warning  voice  are  first  heard  to 
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avakea  slolbfui  man  to  the  duties  of  the  day. — As  saith  the 
quaint  old  legend — 

The  Cock  does  crow,  to  let  joo  know, 
If  y*a  be  wisu  what  time  to  riie. 

The  Committee  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  in 
this  conununity  who  say  they  can  see  no  good  likely  to  re- 
sult from  what  they  sarcastically  term  this  <<hen  fever." 
These  are  the  conservative  class,  those  worthippers  of  the  past 
who  oppose  all  innovations.  They  are  so  intensely  Native 
American  in  their  feelings  that  all  their  affections  centre  in 
their  dearly  loved  Dunghill.  They  are  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  emigration  and  cannot  endure  such  outlandish  names 
as  Shanghae,  Hong  Kong  and  Chittagong.  Their  patriotism 
is  alarmed  lest  the  Grallic  Cock  of  France  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  American  Eagle  as  our  national  emblem,  and  our  old 
patriotic  anthem  of  <*  Yankee  Doodle  "  be  supplanted  by  the 
new  one  of  "  Cock-a-Doodle-do."  Their  absurd  fears  make 
them  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  White  Dorking,  and  chicken 
hearted  in  presence  of  a  Spanish  Game.  They  shudder  at  the 
hissing  of  a  Bremen  Goose,  stop  their  ears  at  the  cackling  of 
a  Guinea  hen,  and  whenever  they  hear  a  Cock  crow,  they  go 
out  and  weep  bitterly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  your  Committee  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  fears.  They  have  the  most  sanguine  be- 
lief that  thi%  dreaded  <<  hen  fever "  is  producing  the  best  re- 
sults. They  may  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  this  day  of  im- 
proved races  of  fowls,  and  if  it  did  not  savor  too  much  of 
"  counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  we  would  con- 
fidently predict  a  still  better  show  another  year.  We  would 
even  indulge  the  hope  that  the  march  of  improvemement  will 
go  on  until  it  reaches  the  performance  of  that  famous  fowl  we 
read  about,  of  whom  it  was  said  that — 

Erery  day  she  laid  two  eggs 
And  Sandays  she  laid  turkr. 


P.  POOLE, 

CHOATE  BURNHAM, 
A.  D.  WAIT, 
G.  C.  PEARCE, 


►  Conunittee. 
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DANIEL  PUTNAM'S   STATEMENT. 

Gentlemen, — The  lot  of  fowls  presented  for  your  notice 
to-day,  are  a  sample  of  my  small  stock.  They  have  been  kept 
entirely  confined  to  the  henery , — a  minnte  description  of  which 
I  gave  your  Society,  two  years  since,  and  may  be  found  on  your 
records.  Of  their  variety,  they  are  the  common  "Dunghill," 
crossed  with  the  Black  Spanish.  The  following  statement  of 
my  hens,  would  have  been  more  creditable,  had  not  some  one, 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  February,  entered  their  premises, 
and  selected  from  their  roost,  five  of  my  very  best  pullets.  I  re- 
gret, that  I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the  person  who  took 
them — as  a  good  judge  of  hens — whose  knowledge  if  homestlt 
used,  might  be  of  service  to  your  Society,  and  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  food  estimated  in  my  statement^  I  would 
say  that,  during  the  warm  season,  they  are  supplied  with 
grass,  sorrel,  chickweed,  and  tops  of  vegetables,  as  freely  as 
they  will  eat.  Also  the  meat  of  several  calves,  killed  when 
a  few  days  old,  have  been  given  them.  They  are  daily  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water. 

It  may  be  stated  that  three  pullets,  hatched  the  12th  of 
March  last,  commenced  laying,  at  the  average  age  of  four 
months,  and  five  and  one-third  days,  and  have  laid  72  eggs. 

September  1st,  1850,  my  stock  consisted  of  one  crower, 
seven  hens,  and  thirty-one  chickens,  from  three  to  five  months 
old.  September  1st,  1 S51,  of  one  crower,  ten  hens,  ^d  twenty- 
nine  chickens,  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  mouths  old. 


Number  of  eggs  laid 
in  each  month. 

Namber  and 

price  of 

eggs  sold. 

Sept.      94  eggs. 

2i  dozen  at  33    cents  per 

dozen 

.83 

Oct.        70    do 

20 

do 

26 

do 

do 

$6.00 

Nov.       3S    do 

18 

do 

20 

do 

do 

3.60 

Dec.       60    do 

14 

do 

18 

do 

do 

2.62 

Jan.      126    do 

12 

do 

161 

do 

do 

2.00 

Feb.     168    do 

3* 

do 

16 

do 

do 

.66 

March  173    do 

6 

do 

14 

do 

do 

.84 

April    223    do 

2 

do 

m 

do 

do 

.26 

May      198    do 
June     161    do 

78doz 

$16,60. 

July      180    do 
Aug.     176    do 
16 

,  3  hens  and  19  chickens  sold  for  $8.02. 

• 

Bi  Pirira— nr.  138JI  Am. 
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Number  of  chickens  raised        -        -  38 
Average  number  of  hens       -        -        -       9 

Average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  184 

Average  price  of  eggs  per  doz.  sold      -  20  cents. 

Those  not  sold  are  valued  at  -        -  16  cents  per  doz. 

Expense  of  keeping  one  year,  from  Sept.  1st,  1850,  to  Sept. 
1st,  1851  : 
To  13  bushels  of  corn         -        -        -        .         $9  60 

"    7       "        '•'  shorts  -        -  -        -       1  70 

"  millet       ...        -  60 

"  sunflower  seeds      -  -        -       1  60 

"  beets  and  turnips       -        -  70 

•'  75  pounds  of  soap  grease        -       3  00 

$16  00 

Eggs  sold         - $16  60 

Hens  and  chickens  sold         ....  8  02 

Value  of  chickens  used 3  77 

Value  of  eggs  used       .....  9  60 

Value  of  manure       ...        ---5  00 

$41  99 
Expense  of  keeping        ....  16  90 

Profit $25  09 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  26th,  1861.      DANIEL  PUTNAM. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MAlfUFACTURES. 

The  Committee  on  Counterpanes,  Carpetings,  and  Rugs, 
Report  : 

That,  from  the  limited  time  allotted  them  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  articles  in  this  department,  and  the 
necessity  which  compels  them  to  make  an  immediate  Report, 
together  with  the  fact  of  a  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  marks 
and  numbers,  they  cannot  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
their  decisions.    Justice  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
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may  feel  themselTes  aggrieved,  requires  that  these  facts  should 
be  stated,  because  the  Committee  fear  that  real  merit  may  not 
in  some  instances,  have  received  its  due  notice  or  reward. 
They  recommend  that  gratuities  be  awarded  as  follows,  viz: 

QUILTS. 

Lucy  E.  Burnham,  Essex              ...  50 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Weed,  Middleton           -            -            -  25 

P.  S.  Gary,  Newburyport  -            -            -            -  75 

Mary  Flanders,     «                   ...            -  25 

COUNTERPANES^ 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stevens,  Ipswich             •            -            -  1  00 

Sarah  Clark,  Beverly         ....  25 

Ann  M.  Bailey,  Salisbury         -            -            -            -  50 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Vincent,  Salem             ...  50 

Mrs.  P.  Merrill,  Salem              ....  60 

Mrs.  W.  M.  H.  Copeland,  Salem    .            -            -  25 

Elizabeth  B.  Hyde,  Danver»    -            -            -            -  65 

Sarah  A.  Stevens,          "                ...  1  00 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Gwinn,  Salem      .            -            -            -  50 

Lucy  A.  Prescott,        «                 ...  25 

Mrs.  R.  Mugford,         «            -            ...  50 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  Fox,  Newburyport             -            -  50 

Mrs.  Jesse  Kimball,  Andover  -            -            •            -  75 

RVCS. 

Abigail  R.  Edwards,  Wenham              -            -            -  75 

Elizabeth  E-  Cogswell,  Essex       -            -            -  75 

Mrs.  Metcalf,  Salem                  .^            .            .            -  25 

Lorenza  G.  Rowe,  Rockport          -            •            -  1  00 

Caroline  Peirce,  Beverly           -            -            -            -  75 

Sophia  C.  Storey,  Hamilton           ...  50 

Mary  A.  Stickney,  Gloucester  -            -            -            -  50 

Mary  A.  Dodge,  Wenham              ...  60 

Julia  A.  Smithy  Beverly           -            -            -            -  60 

Miss  Charlotte  Woodbury,  Beverly             •            -  1  OO 

Esther  H.  Annable,  Hamilton              -            -            -  75 

Mrs.  Susan  Bcowa„  Salem             -           -           -  50 
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Mrs.  E.  Cleaves,  Beverly         -  -  -  -        60 

0.  M.  March,  Methuen      -  -  -  -  1  25 

Mrs.  C.  Larrabee,  Salem  -  -  -  -     1  00 

Isabella  Gilford,  Ipswich   -  -  •  -  1  00 

MATS. 

Mrs.  David  Saunders,  Salem    -  -  -  -        60 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Osborne,  «...  60 

Henrietta  Clark,  Danvers         -  -  -  -        60 

Mrs.  E.  Perry,  Lynn  .  -  -  -  50 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ALBERT  G.  BROWNE,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery  Report,  that  no 
Cloths  were  exhibited,  and  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing gratuities  on  Hosiery : 

10  pair  Hose  knit  by  Sarah  S.  Jewett,  Danvers  $1  00 

2    "       «      «      <*  Mary  L.  Buxton,       "  60 

2  «       «      «      *'  Mary  P.  Buxton,       «•  76 
6    "       "       "     ^  Hannah  Goodhue,  Salem  60 

3  «       "       «      "  Elizabeth  Hanuel,     "  60 

2  carded,  spun  and  knit  by  Mrs  P.  Pillsbury,  Georgetown  1  00 

3  pair  and  a  half  hose,  knit  by  Mrs.  I.  Batchelder,  Lynn  I  OO 
2  pair  mittens,  knit  by  Mrs.  Phebe  Cross,  Danvers  60 

For  the  CommiUee,  FRANCIS  SCOTT. 


The  Committee  on  Leather,  and  Articles  manufactured 
therefrom,  having  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  submit 
Iheir  Report,  as  follows:  They  award  to  • 

Twisden  Brown,  Georgetown,  best  thick  boots,  prem.   $3  00 
John  McCoffibe,  Georgetown,  best  calf  boots  prem.         4  00 
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James  W.  Griffith,  Groveland,  2nd  best  calf  boots,  prem.  2  00 

N.  S.  Vauce,  Georgetown,  calf  boots,  gratuity  1  GO 

F.  Dane,  Danvers,  best  brogans,  premium  2  00 

E.  P.  Thompson,  Georgetown,  6  pair  of  brogans,  gratu.  60 

S.  Driver,  Salem,  ladies'  walking  shoes,  premium  2  00 

"       "            "         *•       kid  slippers,             "  1  00 

Eliza  N.  Small,  Danvers,  pair  gaiters,  gratuity  25 

R.  Tenny,  Georgetown,  boot  lacing  and  strings,  gratu.  1  00 

Emeline  Tufts,  Middleton,  boot  uppers,  gratuity  50 

Elizabeth  Knowlton,  Beverly,  kid  bound  uppers,  gratu.  1  00 

E.  N.  Price,  Salem,  harness,  gratuity  2  00 

Geo.  French,  Andover,  "            «  1  00 

WARREN  M.  JACOBS,  >  r^mfnitt.. 
PAUL  TITCOMB.  J  Committee. 


The  Committee  on  Fancy  articles,  and  ^'articles  not  in- 
cluded in  the  duties  of  other  Committees,"  as  they  were  ap* 
propriately  and  expressively  styled  in  a  recent  Report,  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  an 
accurate  and  perfectly  just  determination  in  the  distribution  of 
the  gratuities  placed  at  their  disposal.  While  they  believe 
that  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  various  articles  exhibited 
in  this  department,  were  fully  equal  to  the  display  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  the  somewhat  increased  number  of  the  contribu- 
tions rendered  the  task  of  discrimination  more  than  usually 
difficult,  and  the  short  time  afforded  for  examination  was 
found  to  be  painfully  insufficient. 

Among  the  brilliant  display  of  beautifiil  articles,  which 
were  brought  forward  from  all  parts  of  the  County,  the  Com- 
mittees have  endeavored  to  make  as  fair  a  selection  as  possible 
in  awarding  the  gratuities.  In  the  matter  of  crewel  work,  it 
is  believed  this  exhibition  surpassed  any  which  the  society 
have  evei;  had. 

Some  of  the  most  noticeable  articles  exhibited  were  in  this 
style,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  specta- 
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torn,  as  well  as  of  the  Committee.  Among  these,  the  Com- 
mittee desire  to  make  honorable  mention  of  two  pieces  by 
Hiss  Sarah  S.  Mugford  of  Salem,  a  lady  who  has  been  confin- 
ed to  her  bed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  by  a  disease  which  is 
very  painful  and  probably  incurable.  Her  work  was  very 
beautiful ;  the  pictures  and  scenes  represented  seemed  to  stand 
out  from  the  canvass,  with  life-like  prominence,  devoid 
of  that  angular  expression  usual  to  such  work.  A  set  of 
wrought  chairs  by  Miss  S.  M.  Skerry  of  Salem,  also  deserve 
special  notice.  The  style  and  execution  of  the  work  was  in- 
imitable, and  the  chairs  themselves  were  splendid  enough  for 
the  parlor  of  a  nabob.  Other  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work 
might  be  specially  noticed,  but  the  Committee  content  them- 
selves with  referring  to  the  list  of  gratuities  for  further  particu- 
lars. 

Six  boxes  of  Sea  mosses,  arranged  and  contributed  by  Miss 
Watson,  were,  in  the  opiuion  of  the  Committee,  deserving  of 
as  much  attention  and  praise  as  any  articles  in  the  exhibition. 
Both  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  specimens,  and  the  taste 
displayed  in  their  arrangement,  they  were  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  seen  by  the  Committee,  whether  im- 
ported or  not.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful, 
than  the  delicate  tracing  of  some  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
plants,  and  nothing  more  elegant  than  the  whole  effect  pro-* 
duced  by  their  arrangement.  Two  oil  paintings,  by  Miss 
Yery,  were  noticed  by  the  Committee  as  displaying  much 
skill  and  taste  for  art.  It  was  understood  that  they  were  exe- 
cuted by  ladies  who  have  received  very  slight  instruction  in  oil 
painting,  and  whose  proficiency  is  very  decidedly  marked. 

The  Committee  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
they  could  be  expected  to  pass  judgement  on  such  articles  as 
water  pails,  bed  cords,  and  gun  stocks,  inasmuch  as  their  own 
opinion  would  be  against  styling  such  things  as  fancy  articles* 
They  were  relieved  from  their  doubts  upon  seeing,  in  a  former 
Report,  that  they  were  considered  a  Committee  ''on  articles  not 
included  in  the  duties  of  other  Committees,"  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  they  have  awarded  some  of  their  gratuities. 

One  suggestion  the  Committee  would  like  to  make  for  the 
8 
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consideration  of  the  Trustees.  It  refers  to  the  great  fiutnber 
of  articles  contributed  to  this  portion  of  the  annual  exhibition, 
evidently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  free  admission  to 
the  Hall.  A  very  slight  look  at  the  list  of  articles  contribute 
ed,  or  at  least,  at  the  articles  themselves,  would  seem  to  show 
this  very  conclusively.  It  seems  probable  that  it  has  got  to 
be  a  very  general  practice,  to  hunt  the  house,  during  the  week 
before  the  exhibition,  to  find  something  to  contribute,  for  the 
Bake  of  a  free  ticket*  Anything  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient, 
and  the  consequence  is  the  crowding  the  exhibition  tables  with 
a  multitude  of  trifles  and  little  things,  of  no  value  and  very 
slight  beauty,  and  also  crowding  the  Hall  with  a  host  of  spec-* 
tators  who  add  nothing  to  the  receipts  of  the  Society. 

Whether  this  is  an  evil  which  needs  to  be  remedied,  or 
which  is  capable  of  remedy,  is  not  a  matter  for  the  decision  of 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  recommend  the  following 
gratuities  to  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

Adaline  A.  Putnam,  Beverly,  bead  bag  29 

Abby  Nichols,  Salem,  crewel  work  picture  60 

Miss  S.  M.  Skerry,  Salem,  4  wrought  chairs  I  50 

Sarah  A.  Skerry,        "        1  wrought  chair  50 

M.  C.  Oby,  **       leaf  impressions  25 

Mrs.  J.  li.  Kimball,     <<       wrought  chair  25 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Kimball,  Salem,  piano  stool  25 

Margaret  A.  Dunn,   Salem,  crewel  work  25 

Miss  F.  C.  Smith,         "  "  "  25 

Caroline  A.  Wallis^  Beverly,  knit  tidy  25 

Miss  A.  A.  Ober,  "  "      "  25 

Mrs.  A.  Larcom,  ''        Racoon  fur  mittens  25 

Miss  Mary  H.  Dermis,  «        knit  shoes  25 

Miss  M.  W.  Kimball)  Salem,  lamp  mat  and  tidy  25 

Miss  M.  A.  CarltoU)        <<       lamp  mats  25 

Maria  I.  Towne,  "       crewel  Work  25 

John  S.  Sibley,  <•       water  pails  25 

Sarah  Christy,  "       tidy  25 

Mrs.  S.  A.  MasUry,  Beverly,  crewel  work  in  frame  60 

Edward  F.  Harrington,  Beverly,  music  box  25 

"      "  «  *'        Ottoman  top  25 
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Henry  Chipman,  Salem,  fire  screen  and  lamp  mat  60 

Jerusha  Rhodes,  Lynn,  (94  years  old)  stockings  25 
Miss  S.  A.  Felton,  Salem,  bead  bags,  table  cloth  and  chair   50 

Miss  L.  L.  A.  Very,     "      two  oil  paintings  50 

Rebecca  F.  Patterson,  Beverly,  children's  hose  25 

S.  M.  Cutter,  Dan  vers,  children's,  handkerchief  25 

J.  M.  Stimpson,   Salem,  card  basket  25 

Henry  B.  Phipps,     *<       map  drawing  25 

Caroline  Buffmn,      *'       lamp  mat  25 

C.  H.  Henderson,     '<       sampler  25 

BL  P.  Ives,               *'       lamp  mat  25 

Josiah  Bailey,           **       bed  cords  50 

Mrs.  Ropes,              '*       christening  scene  25 

Mrs.  M.  Wardwell,  Methuen,  shell  picture  frame  25 

Geo.  H.  S.  Driver,  Salem,  picture  frame  25 

S.  H.  Tibbets,            ''      pencil  drawings  26 

L.  A.  Lakeman,           ''      worked  cushion  25 

Susan  A.  Allen,           "      watch  case  25 

Emily  C.  Pond.           "      lamp  mat  25 

Harriet  ML  Upton,       "          "      "  25 

Geo.  W.  Estes,            ''      bureau  and  table  25 

Abby  E.  Edwards,      <<      lamp  mat  25 

Augustus  H.  Perry^     '<      gun  stock  50 

EUen  A.  Blaney,          «      tabouret  25 
Mary  Blaney,  Salem,  crickets,  cricket  top  and  lamp  mat        25 

M.  S.  Preston,     <^      chair  and  lamp  mat  25 

Miss  L.  P.  Cutts  <'      3  crayon  drawings  75 

Anstiss  P.  Cutts  <<      Salem  25 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Wheeler,  Danvers,  table  25 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Farmer,  Salem,  lamp  mat  and  table  covert  25 

Mrs.  Wm.  Knight,  Salem,  lamp  mat,  tidy  25 

Mary  E.  Cutts,            <<      wrought  chair  25 

Sarah  F.  Cutts,            "            "          <*  26 

Mrs.  Conner,                <<      shell  pyramids  50 

Hannah  E.  Burke,  Beverly,  bead  purse  26 
Mary  G.  Carlton,  Andover,  lamp  mat  and  cricket  covers       26 

Anna  E.  Conant,  Beverly,  2  baskets  26 

Mrs.  E.  h.  Burr,  Salem,  lamp  shade  and  lamp  mat  60 
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M.  White,  Salem,  3  lamp  mats  25 

S.  B.  Mason,     "      pine  cone  vases  25 

J.P.Clark,       "      3tidys  26 

Simon  O.  Keith,  Salem,  lamp  stands  with  lamps  50 
Mils  Watson,            ^'      6  boxes  sea  mosses                     1  00 

H.  A.  Saunders,        "      cricket  25 

Mrs.  E.  Trask,  Beverly,  cloth  and  tidy  25 

H.  A.  Johnson,  Salem,  family  record  in  frame  25 
Miss  Sarah  S.  Mugford,  Salem,  Washington  in  crewel  work  25 
«        «        «        «          "       picture  of  a  dog  in  "      "    50 

Miss  E.  A.  Downie,  Salem,  shell  picture  frame  25 

Mary  Russell,  "      tabouret  25' 

Eliza  B.  Alley,  ^<      picture  and  frame  crewel  work   50 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  <*       carpet  bag  25 

Priscilla  M.  Potter,        <<      lamp  mat  25 

Mrs.  J.  Masury,  "      worked  bag  26 

Elmira  K.  Roberts,   Salem,  pencil  sketch  of  California 

gold  digging  50 

S.  E.  S]rmonds,  Salem,  sofa  cushion  26 

Mr.  J.  Randall,        «      ottoman  top  50 

Laura  B.  Root,  Byfield,  lamp  mat  25 

Sarah  E.  Hodgdon,  Salem,  ottoman  50 
Lucy  D.  Symonds,      '^       sofa  cushions  and  lamp  mats     50 

Lydia  F.  Nichols,         "      picture  in  crewel  work  60 

Sarah  E.  Dalton,  <<      3  tidys  26 

Abigail  Lefavour,  Beverly,  tidy  26 

S.  E.  Bates,  Salem,  crewel  work  25 

Ann  E.  Ladd,  L3rnn,  2  pine  cone  baskets  25 

A.  M.  Bates,  Salem,  cushion  25 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Ladd,  Lynn,  pine  cone  boquet  and  basket         26 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Allen,  Beverly,  ottoman  50 

J.  P.  Webber,  do      chair  26 

Hale  &  Conley,  Geoi^etown,  2  boxes  soap  60 

Helen  M.  Snell,  Beverly,  glass  lamp  shade  26 

Martha  C.  Knight,  Methuen,  crewel  work  26 

H.  N.  Lord,  Salem,  screen  in  crewel  work  26 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Woodbury,  Beverly,  ottoman  26 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Spoflford,  Groveland,  bed  curtains  25 
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Anna  Dodge,  Salem,  bag  from  melon  seeds  iS5 

Mrs.  Steams,  Salem,  83  years  old,  2  holders  25 

Ann  Lynch,  Lynn,  lace  collar*  25 

Ruth  A.  Felton,  Salem,  toilet  cushion  25 

E.  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  sofa  pillow  25 

M,  M.  Nichols,  Salem,  sofa  pllow,  25 
For  the  Committee, 

STEPHEN  B.  IVES,  Chairman. 


ON  PLOUGHIlf G  WITH  SIlfOLE    TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Houghing  with  Single  Teams  respect- 
fully Report : — There  were  six  Teams  entered  for  premium  : 

Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover.     Nathan  Tapley,  of  Dtn- 
vers,   Franklin  Alleys  of  Uarblehead,   Elijah  Pope,   of  Dan- 
vers,   Moses  Pettingill,   of  Topsfield,   Mary  Putnam,  of  Dan- 
vers.     And  they  ploughed  as  follows : 
J.  H.  Barker,  19  furrows  in  42  min.    Plough — Martin,  No.    5. 
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The  land  ploughed  had  not  a  tough  sward,  and  was  entirely 
free  from  small  stones.  It  was  ploughed  six  inches  deep,  and 
Che  frirrow  slice  cut  by  each  plough  was  two  feet  in  width. 
The  ploughing  was  all  done  remarkably  well,  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  at  a  loss  which  of  two  competitors  was  entitled  to 
the  first  pnemium.  Their  gillantry  however  decided  in  fav- 
or of  Miss  Putnam,  and  they  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : 
To  Mary  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  1st  premium  $8  00 

'<  Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead,  2d  premium  6  00' 

"  Nathan  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  3d  premium  4  00 

"  Moses  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield,  4th  premium  2  00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  premiums  were  all  awarded 
to  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  improved  ploughs,  Eagle  No. 
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71  aud  73.  The  plough  manufactured  by  Martin  vai  particu- 
larly noticed  by  the  Committee,  and  they  were  much  pleased 
with  its  operation ;  it  was  appsyrently  of  easy  draught,  easily 
guided  and  some  part  of  the  work  done  by  it  would  compare 
favorably  with  that  done  by  any  other. 

For  the  Committee,  J.  KITTREDGE. 


oir  PLOVGHiiro  with  double  teams. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams,  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  Report  as  follows. 

There  were  seven  Teams  entered,  six  only  appeared  on  the 
ground.     The  work  was  done  remarkably  well,  and  the  Comr 
mittee  found  it  difficult  to  award  the  premiiuns,  but  after  due 
deliberation  they  award  them  as  follows  : 
To  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  1st  premium  $10  00.  Plough 

Eagle  20,  Ruggles  &  Co. 
To  Nathau  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  2d  premium    8  00.     Plough 

Eagle  72,  Ruggles  &  Co. 
To  John  L.  Hubbard,  of  Byfield,  3d  premium    6  00.     Plough 

No.  72,  centre  draught,  Prouty  &  Co. 
To  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn,  4th  premium    6  00.     Plough 

Eagle  73,  Ruggles  &  Co. 
To  Jacob  Famham,  of  Andover,  5th  {Hremium    4  00.     No.  72 

Centre  draught,  Prouty  &  Co.         For  the  Committee. 
HORACE  WARE,  2d.,  CHAiaMAN. 


Nov.  1861. 
To  A.  W.  Dodge,  Sec*t. 

Dear  Sir, — On  the  day  of  eur  ploughing  malch,  (Sept  25tb,) 
A  MicHKUN  ScB  Soil  Plough  was  operated  on  the  field  and 
attracted  much  attention.  It  turns  two  furrow  slices  at  the 
same  time,  laying  one  upon  the  other.     Many  farmers,  who 
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were  pfesent,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more  of  this  plough. 
The  attention  of  the  committee  was  so  taken  up  with  their 
other  duties,  that  they  had  not  full  opportunity  to  test  its 
operation  ;--*e6pecially  as  it  was  not  entered  in  the  competition 
for  the  premiums.  Having  seen  similar  ploughs  operated  at 
Dedham,  at  Taunton,  at  Amherst,  and  at  other  places,  uni- 
formly with  approbation  ,*-^-4Lnd  having  heard  some  quere  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  power  of  team  necessary  for  their  movement, 
I  determined  to  give  them  such  a  trial  as  to  satisfy  myself,  at 
least,  of  their  value.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prouty,  the 
pioprietor  of  this  plough  in  Massachusetts,  to  send  me  two  or 
BEST  STRUCTURE,  SO  gaugcd  as  to  turn  a  furrow  slice  ten  inches 
wide,  and  eight  inches  deep— the  sod  part  three  inches,  and 
the  under  soil  five  inches.  This  was  done  ;^4md  on  Tuesday 
last,  they  were  put  in  operation,  by  my  brother,  Aaron  C. 
Proctor,  with  a  team  of  two  pair  of  cattle,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
A.  Nichols,  E.  King,  J.  P.  King,  F.  Phelps,  and  others.  Sev- 
eral of  the  gentlemen  commenced  the  operation,  with  strong 
impressions  against  the  utility  of  the  plough.  It  was  tried  in 
every  form,  thought  desirable  to  test  its  merits.  It  was  com- 
pared with  one  of  the  best  Eaglb  Plouohs,  Ruggles  &;  Co. 
The  work  was  continued,  until  each  gentleman  present  had 
an  opportunity  to  hold,  until  he  was  satisfied.  The  result 
was,  that  each  and  all,  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  plough 
was  a  decided  improvement  on  any  ploughs  they  had  ever 
seen ;— «nd  that  it  would  be  found  of  great  value,  for  many 
uses  on  the  farm«  Having  this  morning  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  assisted  in 
operating  the  ploughs,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  better  ser* 
vice  for  our  farmers,  than  to  give  you  an  extract  from  this 
note,  (to  be  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
ploughing.)  Mr.  Putnam  says,  <^my  impression  when  I  first 
saw  the  plough  was,  that  it  might  pulverize  the  soil  well,  but 
that  it  would  require  more  power  to  operate  it  than  a  common 
plough.  But  in  the  practical  operation  of  it,  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. It  appeared  to  winrk  as  easy  for  the  team,  as  the  common 
ploQgh ;  and  easier  for  the  holder,  in  fact,  it  almost  held  itself, 
one  part  babmcing  the  other.    I  saw  it  move  many  rods  ac- 
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curalely  without  any  guidance.  I  could  not  at  first  see  bow 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  move  so  easily  as  the  common  plough. 
But  I  think  I  now  understand  how  the  extra  power  required  to 
draw  the  small  plough,  is  counterbalanced,  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  furrow  slice  is  inverted,  after  it  is  split  in  two  parts. 
We  know  that  two  boards  will  bend  much  easier,  and  support 
less  weight,  than  a  plank  of  the  same  thickness  from  the  same 
log.  May  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  turning  the  fur* 
row  slice  ?  1  think  that  any  one  who  witnesses  the  operation 
of  this  (dough,  will  notice  that  it  rolb  the  furrow  slice  over 
much  easier,  than  does  the  common  plough.  If  upon  trial,  it 
ehall  be  found  to  work  as  well,  as  when  I  saw  it  upon  your 
brother's  field,  I  think  it  will  prove  a  useful  invention." 

I  have  ventured  to  give  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Putnam,  rather 
than  my  own,  because  where  he  is  known,  his  judgment  will 
be  valued  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  practical  man  in  this 
vicinity.  My  brother  assures  me  tlKit  he  fully  concurs  in  this 
opinion — although  at  first,  his  impressions  were  not  favorable 
<o  the  plough. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  captivated 
by  NEW  THINGS.  Such  was  the  case,  to  some  extent,  with 
^'Bartlbtt's  doublk  plough,"  which  meteor  like  flashed  up- 
on us,  and  vanished  away.  Nevertheless,  great  improvements 
have  been  made,  within  the  last  thibtt  tears,  in  the  structurs 
of  the  plough  ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake  entirely,  this  will  be 
found  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made.  I  do  not  suppose  this  plough  will  be  adapted  to  ev- 
ery kind  of  work.  Its  peculiar  use,  is  for  the  breaking  up  of 
cultivated  grass  land  ; — land  from  which  the  fietst  rocks  have 
been  removed,  as  they  should  be  firom  all  cultivated  fields. 
The  farmer,  who,  year  after  year,  worries  himself  and  his 
team,  by  ploughing  over  fast  rocks  in  his  field,  thereby  makes 
a  mistake.  It  would  be  much  better  to  remove  them  at  first, 
whatever  may  be  the  labor  required,  than  to  continue  to 
plough  about  them  or  over  them.  A  field  that  is  worth  culti- 
vating at  all,  is  best  done  in  the  best  manner.  How  this 
plough  will  operate  in  old  ground,  I  have  not  witnessed  ;  but 
my  belief  is,  it  will  do  weU,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  minute 
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pul7eri2atioa  of  the  soil,  which  is  the  grand  purpose  of  plough- 
ing. Truly  yours,  J.  W.  PROCTOR. 


ON  WORKIirO  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  Report,  that  twelve 
pairs  of  oxen  were  entered  for  trial.  Only  ten  pairs  appeared 
upon  the  ground,  and  those  were  well  trained,  and  such  as 
would  do  credit  to  old  Essex  County,  or  any  other  County  in 
the  State.  Each  pair  were  tried  with  a  load  weighing  more 
than  two  tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  wagon  another  ton.  The 
manner  in  which  each  pair  exercised  the  load,  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  Committee.  It  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine how  the  premiums  should  be  awarded.  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  Committee,  as  to 
which  should  take  the  first  premium,  but  after  due  delibera- 
tion it  was  concluded  to  make  the  following  awards : 
To  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  for  his  6  years  old 

oxen,  1st  premium  -  -  -  $10  00 

To  Elijah  Pope,  of  Danvers,  for  his  6  years  old  oxen, 

2d  premium  -  -  -  -  8  00 

To  John  L.  Hubbard,  of  Byfield,  for  his  7  years  old 

oxen,  3d  premium     -  -  -  -  6  00 

To  Jedediah  H.  Barker,  of  Andover,  for  his  7  years 

old  oxen,  4th  premium  •  -  •  4  00 

The  Committee  regret  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  (for  it 
did  not  come  within  the  rules  of  Society)  to  give  Henry  Poor, 
of  Andover,  a  premium  for  his  bull.  The  manner  in  which  this 
remarkable  animal  drew  the  load,  with  an  addition  of  fifteen 
men,  showed  plainly  that  his  power  in  a  harness  was  great, 
and  that  he  had  been  well  trained.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted  for  the  Committee, 

JAMES  STEVENS,  Chairman. 
9 
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Om  STEERS. 

The  Committee  on  Steers  respectfully  Report,  that  of  the 
original  Committee  only  one  member  was  present,  Albert 
Smith,  of  West  Newbury,  and  the  vacancies  were  supplied  bjr 
the  other  names  hereto  subscribed. 

There  were  but  three  pairs  of  steers  presented  for  premi" 
ums ;  one  pair,  three  years  old,  by  Moses  Pettingill,  of  Top8« 
field,  which  we  do  not  think  very  extra  for  size  or  quality  ; 
one  pair  of  two  year  old  steers,  by  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  By- 
field,  which  were  extra  for  si2e  and  quality,  and  we  consider 
him  entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  six  dollars.  One  pair  of 
yearling  steers,  presented  by  Joseph  Eittredge,  of  Andover, 
were  very  fair  animals  of  that  age. 

The  Committee  very  much  regret  that  the  exhibition  of  thii 
description  of  stock  was  so  meagre,  but  hope  that  in  future 
more  interest  will  be  taken  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  Society 
and  the  county. 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ^ 

AMOS  SMITH,  I 

JOSEPH  LUNT,  V  Committee. 

GREENLEAF  PLUMMBR,  f 

NATHAN  N.  WITHINGTON.  J 


ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  Report,  that  only  two  pairs 
of  cattle  were  entered  for  beef,  viz  :  one  pair  by  Jedediah  H. 
Barker,  of  Andover^  and  one  by  George  Norton,  of  Essex ; 
neither  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  were  of 
that  class  of  stock  entitled  to  the  Society's  first  premium. 
They  were  good  cattle,  however,  considering  the  manner  and 
expense  of  fattening.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend  the 
second  premium,  of  eight  dollars,  be  awarded  to  George  Norton, 
for  l)is  betst  ox,  and  the  third  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  Jede- 
diah H.  Barker,  for  his  best  ox> 
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There  were  also  entered  for  exhibition,  by  Richard  8.  Rog- 
ers of  Panvers,  two  yokes  of  working  oxen,  one  seren  years 
old,  the  other  four  years,  which  were  very  fine  cattle.  The 
latter,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  wte  the  finest  pair  of 
cattle  they  have  ever  seen  at  any  exhibition  of  stock  within 
the  county.  Respectfully  submitted  by 

ANDREW  DODGE,  ) 

JOHN  D.  CROSS,  V  Committee. 

BENJAMIN  S.  WH  EELER.  S 


GEORGE  NORTON'S  STATEMENT 
I  enter  for  premium  one  pair  of  fat  cattle,  seven  years  old, 
girth  seven  and  a  half  feet,  and  weigh,  the  off  ox  one  thous- 
aod  nine  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  the  nigh  ox,  one  thous- 
aod  seven  hundred  pounds,  being  weighed  this  day  at  the 
town  scales  in  Essex.  They  have  been  owned  by  me  over 
six  months  last  fast. 

Their  feed  in  winter,  and  until  they  went  to  gmm  in  July, 
has  been  half  English  and  half  salt  hay,  with  two  quarts  of 
meal  apiece  daily.  They  were  kept  at  work  all  that  time 
hauling  timber — and  the  hardest  kind  of  work  too.  They 
have  also  worked  in  the  same  way  occasionally  since  they 
were  turned  out  to  pasture.  I  shall  also  enter  them  this  day 
for  drawing,  as  they  are  remarkably  well  trained  and  powerful. 
Essex,  Sept.  24,  1851.  GEO.  NORTON. 


JEDEDIAH  11.  BARKER'S  STATEMENT. 
The  Trustees  having  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  animal 
fatted  in  the  county,  regard  being  had  ta  the  expense  of  the 
same.  I  offer  for  inspection  a  pair  of  oxen,  six  years  old, 
which  I  bought  from  a  drove  two  years  ago  next  October. 
They  and  one  other  pair  have  done  all  the  work  upon  my  farm 
the  paat  season,  a  less  team  than  usual  for  me  to  have.     My 
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Stock  in  the  winter  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  head  of  cat- 
tle, i  worked  said  oxen  since  haying,  as  I  usually  do,  in 
ploughing,  hauling  manure  and  gravel  on  low  ground,  &c. 

They  have  had  common  pasture  feed  through  the  summer, 
and  but  little  fall  feed,  it  being  very  dry,  but  have  bad  no  grain 
whatever  of  any  kind.  Their  weight  is  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  five  pounds. 

Andover,  Sept.  25,  1861. 


ON  BULLS. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls,  Report,  that  there  were  five  enter- 
ed for  premium,  also  two  calves  not  entitled  to  premium. 

One  of  them,  belonging  to  Jedediah  Farnham,  of  Andover, 
half  Durham  and  half  Devon,  being  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Committee  a  very  superior  animal,  in  size,  form  and  general 
appearance,  we  unanimously  recommend  to  Mr.  Farnham,  a 
gratuity  of  two  dollars,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  justi- 
fy them  in  awarding  the  above  sum. 

We  have  awarded  the  first  premium,  of  seven  dollars,  to 
Joseph  Eittredge,  of  Andover.  The  second  premium,  of  six 
dollars,  to  Joseph  Henfield,  of  Lynnfield  ;  and  the  third  premi- 
um of  five  dollars  to  John  Stone,  jr.,  of  Marblehead. 

The  bull  of  Mr.  Eittredge,  was  from  stock  of  Samuel  Law- 
rence, Esq.,  while  he  resided  in  Lowell,  a  North  Devon,  and 
was  unquestionably  full  blood.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  is  a  desirable  animal  to  cross  with  any  of  our  stock 
for  working  purposes,  and  many  of  the  half  bloods  may  prove 
good  milkers.  There  is  probably  no  stock  in  the  county  to 
uniform  in  color  and  appearance  as  this,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  better  matched  than  any  other  breed. 

Mr.  Henfield's  bull  is  reported  to  be  half  Durham,  and  is 
probably  of  the  stock  reported.  No  information  was  given 
the  Committee  from  what  stock  he  descended.  He  did  not 
show  those  decided  marks  which  many  of  the  half  Durham 
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exhibit ;  he  is  &ne  dark  red,  in  high  condition,  not  large  size 
of  his  age.  and  of  compact  form. 

Mr.  Stone's  bull  is  of  the  Polled  or  no-homed  breed  on  the 
side  of  the  mother,  but  wc  believe  his  sire  was  not  of  that 
stock.  He  is  of  good  size,  but  not  in  high  condition.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  being  part  Ayrshire. 

We  believe  there  are  more  no-horned  cows,  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  that  are  superior  milkers,  than  of  any  other  race  kept 
io  this  vicinity.  And  believing  that  the  male  will  influence 
all  the  qualities  of  his  progeny  to  some  extent,  we  consider 
this  bull  may  do  much  towards  improving  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  the  heifer  calves,  that  may  be  raised  from  him.  We 
are  glad  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  Ayrshire  bull  loaned  to  the  Society,  but  now  entrusted 
to  an  individual,  was  entered  for  exhibition  only.  He  has 
been  kept  m  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  believed 
the  cows  put  to  him  (twenty  or  more)  are  with  calf,  and  we 
believe  the  heifer  calves  will  l)e  raised,  and  the  milking  quali- 
ties of  the  breed  fairly  tested. 

The  Committee  believe  the  time  will  come,  and  that  it  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  breeders  and  even  owners  of  stock, 
will  be  more  particular,  and  better  informed  than  they  now 
are,  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  animals  they  breed  from  and 
purchase.  That  certain  races  of  neat  stock  have  traits  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  which  are  transmitted  to  their  descendants, 
is  beyond  a  doubt — and  that  these  peculiarities  may  be  improv- 
ed and  rendered  more  permanent  by  attention  to  the  most  im- 
proved modes  of  breeding,  we  have  abundant  evidence.  To 
profit  by  this,  it  is  important  not  only  to  know  we  have  reared 
a  fine  animal,  possessing  the  desired  qualities,  but  from  what 
stock  it  proceeded,  so  that  future  efforts  may  be  directed  by 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

Who  is  to  commence  this,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  perpetuated,  we  do  not  undertake  to  prescribe.  If  it  is 
an  English  practice  "to  keep  a  herd  book"  we  believe  the  lov- 
ers of  fine  stock  must  come  to  it  here,  or  trust  more  to  acci- 
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dent,  than  they  need  to  do  in  accomplishing  their  desired  ©k- 
ject.  For  the  Committee,  MOSES  NEWELL. 


ON  SWINE, 

The  Committee  on  Swine,  having  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them,  Report,  that  the  whole  number  of  swine  en- 
tered for  premium,  was  thirty-one,  viz  :  by  Wm.  H.  Balch, 
of  Topsfield,  three ;  Richard  S.  Rogers,  of  Daiivers,  foor ; 
Adam  Boyd,  of  Essex,  eight ;  Benjamin  Akerman,  of  West 
Newbury,  ten ;  Jacob  F.  Jewett,  of  Georgetown,  ten  ;  Benja- 
min P.  Ware  of  Salem,  one ;  Joseph  Shatswell,  of  Salem,  two. 

The  Committee  would  award  the  premiums  as  follows  : 
To  Benjamin  Akerman,  of  Amesbury,  for  his  Suffolk 

boar,  14  months  old,  1st  premium         -  -  $5  00 

To  Richard  S.  Rogers,  of  Danvers,  for  his  Suffolk  boar, 

l6monthsold,  2d  premium       -  -  -  3  00 

To  Adam  Boyd,  of  Essex,   for  the  best  breeding  sow, 

native  breed,  1st  premium        -  -  -  6  00 

To  Moses    Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  for  the  best 

litter  of  weaned  pigs,  ten  in  number,   Suffolk  and 

Mackey  breed,  1st  premium  •  -  -      6  00 

To  Adam  Boyd,  of  Essex,  2d  premium    -  •  3  00 

To  Wm.  H.  Balch,  of  Topsfield,  for  his  two  best  pigs, 

15  weeks  old,  3-4  Suffolk,  1st  and  2d  prem.  4  00  and  2  00 
For  the  Committee,  JOHN  ALLEY,  3*1 


MOSES  NE WELL'S  STATEMENT. 

The  litter  of  ten  pigs,  shown  by  the  subscriber,  all  from  a 
sow  three  years  old,  that  has  had  six  litters,  and  being  in  pig 
again,  is  not  brought  here.  She  is  part  Mackey,  part  No  hair, 
and  mixture  of  other  breeds,  not  large  boned  but  rather  long. 

These  pigs  were  sired  by  a  full  blood  Suffolk  boar.    At  the 
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saggestioQ  of  firiends  interested  in  the  improTeoient  of  stock, 
I  was  induced  to  show  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen 
what  stock  this  cross  would  produce.  The  whole  litter  is 
brought  that  it  may  be  seen  with  what  uniformity  they  may 
be  bred.  They  were  dropped  the  5th  of  May,  weaned  at  six 
weeks  old,  and  fed  after  a  few  days,  with  ten  quarts  of  meal 
per  day,  with  the  wash  of  the  dairy.  This  has  been  gradually 
increased  to  twenty  quarts.  They  have  at  no  time  been  fed 
with  as  much  as  they  would  eat.  I  have  shown  these  be- 
cause I  consider  it  a  better  cross  than  to  attempt  to  breed 
from  a  full  blood  Suffolk  sow.  MOSES  NEWELL. 

West  Newbury,  Sept,  25th,  185  L 


ADAM  BOYD'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  my  breeding  sow,  now  eighteen  months 
old.     Also— -seven  weaned  pigs  4  1-2  months  old. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  in  obtaining  the  breed,  and  hope  it 
will  meet  with  favor.  The  keeping  has  been  without  extra 
expense — ^being  the  wash  of  the  dairy,  raw  apples,  and  a  little 
meal  daily,  till  two  months  old,  since  when,  they  have  had 
meal  regularly  once  a  day,  and  within,  say  two  or  three  weeks 
pi»t,  they  have  had  meal  morning  and  night. 

Essex,  Sept.  24,  1851.  ADAM  BOYD. 


ON  y£G£TABL£  PRODUCTS^ 

The  Committee  examined  the  several  specimens  presented, 
and  awarded  such  gratuities  as  seemed  appropriate. 

When  the  benefits  incident  to  this  culture  are  taken  into 
view,  it  is  quite  surprising,  that  it  is  not  more  general,  and  re- 
garded with  more  favor.  Many  instances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  where  the  proprietor  of  half  a  dozen  acres  only 
has  realised  more  net  profit,  than  others  in  possession  of  & 
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hundred  acres,  simply  because  of  the  superior  skill  in  the  ap- 
plication of  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
ty, without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  not 
one  quarter  of  the  lands  can  be  said  to  be  cultivated  at  all ; 
and  the  further  fact,  that  they  are  susceptible  of  producing  at 
least  four  times  as  much  as  they  now  do.  It  is  idle  in  the  ex- 
treme, to  think  of  abandoning  our  own  soil,  for  the  more  fer- 
tile prairies  of  the  west,  until  we  have  tested  their  productive 
powers  to  their  full  extent. 

On  examining  the  products  presented,  several  general  ideas 
occurred  to  the  mind,  which  we  think  v^ill  be  more  use- 
ful, than  extended  commentaries  on  particular  articles  — 
many  of  which  were  of  good  quality — but  not  extraordi- 
nary. 

Our  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  specimens  of  po- 
tatoes exhibited,  viz  :  the  Danvers  Reds,  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Bradstreet  ;  and  the  Middlbton  Reds,  raised  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Gould,  (we  use  these  names  as  distinctive,  without  authority.) 
Mr.  Bradstreet's  potatoes  sprang  from  the  seeds  of  the  balls 
planted  in  1845.  He  has  continued  them  distinct  for  six 
years,  with  remarkable  success,  as  to  ^^dantity  and  quality. 
We  took  occasion,  after  the  show,  to  visit  Mr.  B.  and  to  ex- 
amine minutely  into  his  culture.  He  has  raised  more  than 
nine  hundred  bushels  of  this  kind,  the  present  year,  on  five 
acres — averaging  a  bushel  to  sixteen  hills.  We  saw  his  men 
digging,  and  have  no  question  of  the  fact.  We  have  never 
seen  potatoes  of  better  appearance.  If  they  prove  as  good  on 
the  table  as  they  appear  in  the  field,  they  will  be  a  treasure 
indeed.  Mr.  Gould  exhibited  a  basket  of  pale  red  potatoes, 
which  sprang  from  seed  obtained  from  the  Eastern  part  of 
Maine,  in  1849.  These  we  saw  growing  in  the  field,  at  Mid- 
dleton,  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  A.  Nichols,  and  have  since  found 
them  good  on  the  table.  Mr.  G.  represents  them  as  being  very 
productive,  yielding  on  an  average,  a  bushel  to  twelve  hills. 
Both  Mr.  B.  and  G.  were  particular  in  the  selection  of  their 
seed,  and  in  planting,  taking  care  to  use  only  sound  and  fair 
potatoes,  with  about  three  eyes  in  each  piece,  with  generally 
three  pieces  to  a  hill.     In  this  way,  their  large  product  is  in 
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some  measure  explained.  People  have  been  heedless  in  plant* 
ing  their  potatoes,  both  in  the  preparation  of  their  land,  their 
manure,  and  their  seed.  Whereas  proper  attention  to  each  of 
these  points,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  fair  crops.  As 
the  exhibition  afforded  no  specimens  of  the  potato  rot,  (about 
T?hich  80  much  is  said,  and  so  little  understood,)  we  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  topic  ,*  hop- 
ing never  again  to  have  occasion  to  notice  it. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cultivated  cranberry,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Needham,  of  Danvers,  for  which  a 
gratuity  of  seventy-five  cents  was  awarded,  as  a  compen- 
sation, for  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  in.  Mr.'  Needham, 
and  his  father  have  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  very  best  of  cranberries  may  be  raised 
on  upland.  We  have  tested  their  cranberries,  and  know  this 
to  be  so.  We  hope  these  gentlemen  will  favor  the  Society, 
with  a  statement  in  detail  of  their  culture ;  as  it  is  an  object 
for  which  liberal  premiums  have  been  offered  for  years,  with- 
out securing  any  statement,  affording  a  distinct  guide  for  the 
cultivation.  One  thing  has  struck  us,  as  worthy  of  special  no* 
tice,  on  viewing  Mr.  N.'s  bed  of  cranberries,  that  is,  the  dress- 
ing that  he  applies,  about  the  plants  and  between  the  rows  ; 
which  is  pulverized  mud  from  the  meadow,  so  as  completely 
to  cover  the  ground.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  we 
were  told,  it  was  essential  to  the  perfect  growth  of  the  cran- 
berry— that  the  mud  operated  like  a  spunqe  to  retain  the  mois- 
tBote  necessary  to  support  the  plant.  This  being  so,  indicates 
very  clearly,  that  Nature  made  no  mistake,  in  growing  cran- 
berries on  meadow  land.  And  the  question  is,  inasmuch  as 
meadow  mud  is  indispensable  to  their  growth,  whether  it  is 
better  to  grow  the  plants  on  the  upland,  and  bring  the  mud 
to  them ;  or  to  continue  to  grow  them  in  the  meadow,  and 
keep  THE  GRASSES  clear  from  them.  We  would  not  speak  un- 
,  kindly  of  the  upland  culture  of  the  cranberry— but  if  they 
«re  to  cost  five  dollars  a  bushel  on  the  upland,  and  only  half 
Tlis  SUM  on  the  meadow,  we  think  the  meadow  will  continue 
to  be  preferred,  by  those  who  would  pursue  the  business  as  a 
seif^sustaining  culture. 
10 
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Our  tables  have  been  loaded,  from  year  to  year,  with  squAse- 
Es  of  every  form  and  variety,  with  quite  too  little  notice  of  this 
branch  of  culture.  On  looking  after  it  a  little,  we  find  m  the 
town  of  Marbiehead,  and  other  places,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  creps  that  can  be  raised.  We  know  gentlemen, 
whose  statements  are  worthy  of  entire  confidence,  who  have 
assured  us  that  they  have  realized  two  hundred  dollars  firom 
the  seeds  only  of  the  marrow  s^^uasu,  grown  on  a  single  acre, 
in  one  year.  The  substance  of  this  vegetable  is  nutritive  and 
agreeable  to  animals,  as  well  as  to  men,  it  therefore  must  be 
an  object  worthy  of  culture.  It  can  be  grown,  wherever  the 
land  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laborer,  is 
in  ADVANCE  or  THE  BUGS.  Nothing  can  be  matured  without 
vigilant  care.  We  learn,  from  the  best  authority.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  it  has  been  a  prevalent  opin- 
ion among  botanists,  that  pumpkins  and  squashes  were  natives 
of  the  Eastern  continent,  from  whence  they  were  introduced 
into  America  by  Europeans.  But  he  is  satisfied  that  they  did 
not  begin  to  be  known  in  Europe,  before  the  discovery  of 
America ;  and  that  various  kinds  of  them  were  found  by  the 
first  discoverers  and  first  settlers  in  different  parts  of  North  and 
South  America,  where  they  were  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Indian  inhabitants  as  articles  of  food.  Several  kinds  had  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  before  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  England,  they  bore  generally  the  name  of  pumpkins, 
from  which  winter  squashes  were  not  particularly  distinguish- 
ed by  name.  The  word  squash,  origioally  applied  to  the  sum- 
mer squashes,  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit,  as  we  learn  from  Roger  Williams  and  others. 
They  were  found  at  Montreal  in  1636,  at  Florida  in  1639,  at 
Virginia  in  1686,  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1603.  Our  fathers 
made  great  account  of  fruits  of  this  kind.  Says  Capt.  John- 
son : — '*Let  no  man  make  a  jest  of  pumpkins,  for  with  this 
fruit  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  feed  his  people  to  their  good  con- 
tent, till  com  and  cattle  were  increased."  So  we  see,  that  our 
fathers  were  not  limited  in  their  diet,  to  clamb  and  fishes,  but 
had  a  plenty  of  squashes  also.  On  inquiry  for  a  genuine 
specimen  of  Commodore  Porter's  Valparaiso  squash,  we  were 
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gurprised  that  no  one  was  ready  to  speak  with  confidence  as 
to  its  being  found.  Mr.  Joshua  Buxton,  a  modest  but  intelli- 
gent cultivator  in  Danvers,  has  furnished  the  best  specimen  of 
the  autumnal  marrow  squash  we  have  seen.  If  one  variety  is 
superior  to  another,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  kept  as 
distinct  as  possible.  Animals  improve,  oftentimes,  by  crossing 
the  breeds,  but  we  have  not  known  this  to  be  the  case  with 
vegetables.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  known,  monstrous  de- 
formities to  be  reared,  valuable  only  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  We  had  contemplated  remarks,  on  other  classes  of 
vegetables  exhibited  ;  such  as  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  car 
tors  and  onions.  But  have  time  only  to  say,  that  the  splen- 
did strings  of  onions  displayed,  were  indicative  of  the  superla- 
tive crops  of  the  present  season ;  which  have  grown  in  the 
town  of  Danvers  and  vicinity  alone,  one  hundred  thousand 
BARRELS,  worth  at  least,  as  many  dollars. 

.    J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  award  of  the  following  gra- 
tuities : 

Charles  A.  Kilham,  Wenham,  sweet  potatoes  50 

Adam  Nesmith,  Beverly,  onions  26 

John  Lowe,  Methuen,  cabbage  25 

R  R.  March,  Lynn,  bell  peppers  25 

James  Friend,  Beverly,  crookneck  squashes  25 

Abraham  Osbom,  Danvers,  California  squashes  25 

Daniel  W.  Osbom,  Danvers,  gourd  25 

Henry  L.  Oould,  Middleton,  potatoes  25 

J.  M.  Ives,  Middleton,  4  varieties  potatoes  25 

Samuel  Upton,  Salem,  squash  25 

D.  P.  Colman,  Newburyport,  sugar  beets  25 

Amos  Prince,  Danvers,  marrow  squashes  25 

David  Baker,  Andover,  early  white  potatoes  25 
James  Abbott,  Andover,  box  of  coffee  raised  by  himself        25 

J.  M.  S.  Neal,  Salem,  Canadian  potatoes  25 

David  Jewett,  Lynn,  Egyptian  cabbage  25 

Samuel  B.  Osborne,  Salem,  Seal-foot  potatoes  25 
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R.  C.  Fletcher,  Dan  vers,  seediiug  potatoes  25 

Capt.  Hutchinson,  Salem,  mountain  com  25 


I  take  the  liberty,  of  appending  to  this  Report,  a  private  let- 
ter just  received  from  Dr.  Harris,  which  will  be  estimated 
highly  both  from  the  instruction  it  contains,  and  the  source 
whence  it  comes.  In  these  days  of  talk  about  scibhtific  in- 
struction, I  know  of  no  purer  fountain,  whence  it  cau 
be  drawn. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1851. 
J.  W.  Proctor,  Es^. 

Dear  Sir, — Last  evening,  your  box  and  squashes  came  safe 
to  hand.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  forwarding  them. 
The  squashes  are  indeed  "genuine,"  but  not  the  old  Valparai- 
so, introduced  by  Commodore  Porter,  some  twenty-five  or 
more  years  ago.  They  are  the  "autumnal  marrow  squashes," 
first  described  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  and  through  him  recom- 
mended and  introduced  to  general  cultivation  in  this  vicinity ; 
and,  though  subject  to  vary  and  degenerate  by  mixture  with 
other  kinds,  they  have  almost  excluded  the  others  from  our 
markets  by  reason  of  their  acknowledged  superiority.  There 
is,  indeed,  but  one  kind  which  can  compare  with  them  in 
goodness,  namely  that  which  is  called  the  acorn  squash,  of 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  distribute  the  seeds.  The  autumnal 
marrow  squash  is  an  improved  variety,  apparently  originating 
from  Porter's  Valparaiso  squash.  It  was  first  cultivated  in 
Northampton,  whence  Mr.  Ives  procured  the  seeds.  This, 
summer,  I  raised  in*  my  garden  a  squash  weighing  twenty-five 
and  three  quarter  pounds,  and  three  feet  six  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  circumference.  From  my  own  recollection,  and  from  descrip- 
tions given  to  me  by  others,  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  Porter  Valparaiso  squash.  The  color  is  blueish  green, 
striped  with  whiteish  lines,  and  irregularly  varied  with  orange- 
colored  blotches.  But  color  is  of  less  importance  and  less  con- 
stant than  other  characters.    This  squash  has  a  little  knob  at 
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the  blos8om-«nd,  formed  by  the  base  of  the  pistil,  which  re- 
maii^  permanently  attached.  In  most  other  kinds  of  squashea 
the  pistil  falls  off  with  the  blossom.  My  squash,  moreover, 
seems  to  be  the  Cucubbita  mammeata,  described  by  Molina 
as  a  native  of  Chili,  and  named  on  account  of  the  nipple-like 
tabercle  at  the  end.  The  frm't-stem  is  precisely  like  that  of 
the  autumnal  marrow  squash,  which  also  is  surmounted  at  the 
apex  by  a  little  tubercle. 

I  hear  very  little  complaint  of  potato-rot.  In  the  year 
1847, 1  bought  my  supply  of  winter  potatoes  of  a  Mr.  Sher- 
man, of  Lincoln.  They  were  called  the  St.  Helena  potatoes ; 
and  out  of  fifteen  bushels,  there  was  not  one  rotten  one.  So 
much  pleased  was  I  with  them,  that  I  got  a  supply  of  them 
for  the  winter  of  1848-9,  and  they  also  proved  excellent  and 
free  from  rot.  In  the  autumn  of  1849, 1  was  told  by  a  man 
from  Lincoln,  that  the  rot  had  taken  the  St.  Helena  potatoes  in 
that  town,  and  I  was  afraid  to  purchase  the  same  kind.  The 
information  I  have  since  learned  was  not  strictly  correct.  Mr. 
Sherman  lost  very  few  of  his  St.  Helenas  by  decay.  This 
aatumn,  I  have  again  purchased  the  same  kind  of  him,  and  he 
tells  me  that  they  have  not  been  at  all  affected  this  year,  and 
but  very  little  for  two  years  previous.  Some  time  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1849,  I  wrote  an  article  concerning  the 
insects  supposed  to  produce  the  disease  in  potatoes,  and  made 
«ome  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  these  vegetables,  and  on 
the  St.  Helena  variety.  My  article  was  printed  in  some  news- 
paperiS  ^^  I  h&^®  ^^  ^^^  looked  for  it,  though  desirous  to  re- 
fer to  it  again.  I  suggested,  that  perhaps  the  St.  Helena  pota- 
to ttigbC  be  constitutionally  so  vigorous  and  hardy,  as  in  great 
■Masnre  or  wholly  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  my  suggestion  seems  to  be  verified.  If  you  have 
not  already  tried  this  excellent  kind  of  potato,  permit  me  to 
recommend  it  to  you. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  cultivators,  who  have  observed 
the  prevalence  of  insects  on  their  potato-vines  this  summer, 
will  favor  the  public  with  the  results.  We  hope  to  have  accounts 
from  all  quarters,  where  the  insects  have  prevailed,  of  the  con- 
dilioQ  ot  the  crop  after  digging.    In  some  fields  in  this  vicini- 
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ty,  wfaero  I  saw  the  black  flear-beetle  and  some  aphides^  on  the 
potato-vHies  in  August,  I  do  not  hear  of  any  disease  having 
been  found  in  the  crop  when  dug.  It  was  feared  that  the  dis* 
ease  wontd  follow  the  copious  rain  that  fell  in  September  ;  but 
the  crop  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  thereby.  How 
do  these  remarks  agree  with  your  own  observations  ?  Will 
the  Lowell  gentlemen  give  the  result  of  their  experience  on 
the  insect  theory  ?  I  suspect  that  when  farmers  make  their 
returns,  if  they  speak  to  the  point  in  full^  the  insect  theory 
will  be  overthrown  entirely. 

Yours,  truly,  and  respectfully, 

THADDEUS  WILUAM  HARRIS. 


ON    FRUIT. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Flowers  respectfully  Report, 
that  notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  many  that  our  Show  of 
the  Fruits  would  be  small,  owing  to  the  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition of  the  ESssex  Institute  coming  off  on  the  same  day,  and 
although  we  did  not  expect  many  contributors  from  this  city, 
still  we  were  highly  gratified  with  the  varieties  presented, 
which  exceeded  our  expectations.  Peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  and  grapes,  would  favorably  compare  with  any  previous 
year,  particularly  the  fine  peaches  and  pears  from  Mr.  Pettin- 
gill.  of  Topsfield.  The  pears  grown  upon  his  farm  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  finest  Flemish  varieties  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  country,  unprotected  by  brick  walb  or  fences. 
These  pears  are  simply  planted  out  in  his  peach  orchard,  which 
gives  a  mutual  protection  to  each  kind.  Further  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  soil,  sub-soil,  mode  of  culture,  &c.  &c.,  will  appear 
in  the  printed  Report,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  all  the  contribu- 
tors. There  were  five  hundred  fourteen  plates  of  fruit  from 
seventy-seven  contributors.  The  following  gratuities  were 
awarded  by  your  Committee  : 

To  Moses  PeitingUl,  3.  00.     Moody  Ordway,  2  60.    W. 
G.Lake,  3  00.     David  Roberts,  2  00.    Stephen  Driver,  1  60. 
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Samuel  Sawyer,  E.  R.  Mudge,  G.  Sparhawk.  James  R  Good- 
hue, N.  Bod  well,  W«i.  Stearns,  Andrew  Dodge,  Rufos  Slo- 
cumb,  one  dollar  each. 

To  Augustus  D.  Rogers,  2  00.  A.  W.  Dodge,  George  An- 
drews, S.  B.  Ives,  Eben  Rowe,  75  cents  each. 

To  Daniel  Putnam,  E.  S.  Parker,  I.  Arrington,  Porter  Gould, 
Warren  Sbelden,  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Elijah  Chase,  Abel  Burubam, 
Rev.  Bfr.  Pratt,  Dr.  Sanborn,  David  Nevens,  50  cents  each. 

To  Wm.  R.  Cole,  Daniel  Richards,  Olphert  Tittle,  Henry 
Poor,  M.  Prince,  D.  Barker,  Iievi  Burnham,  25  cents  each.  To 
Mr.  Needham,  for  Cranberries,  75  cents. 


on  FLOWERS. 

To  Mrs.  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield 

2  00 

"    P.  A.  Hooper  of  Marblehead 

1  00 

"    Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  of  Middleton 

60 

"    Miss  Caroline  Baker,  of  Andover 

26 

"    Miss  Sarah  H.  Ropes,  of  Salern 

26 

"    Miss  Susan  H.  Ropes,  "      " 

26 

"    Mrs.  John  W.  Downing,       " 

60 

"    Mrs.  Stephen  Driver,            " 

66 

For  the  CommiUee,                             JOHN  M. 

IVES. 

ON     STALLIOirS* 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  have  attended  to  the  duties 
assigned  them,  and  are  luippy  to  say,  that  the  horses 
exhibited  for  premium,  in  their  opinion,  are  far  superior  to 
thoae  of  any  previous  season.  They  regret  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society  will  not  allow  them  to  give  but  one 
premium,  as  there  were  several  horses  well  deserving  a  premi- 
um. But  as  one  only  can  be  awarded,  they  award  that  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Phillips,  of  Lynn,  for  his  four  years  old  Messenger  colt. 

JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  )  p^^^:,,,, 
WM.LIAM  OSBORNE.  <  Committee. 
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BREEDIITG    MARES. 

The  Committee  on  breeding  mares  Report,  as  follows  :— 
The  number  entered  this  year  was  much  less  than  the  last, 
being  but  four.  After  having  examined  the  animals  entered  with 
as  much  care  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit,  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  premmm  should  be 
awarded.  Upon  the  printed  bill  they  find  a  general  direction 
given  by  the  Trustees  to  all  Committees,  not  to  award  a  premi- 
um unless  the  article  or  animal  entered,  is  of  a  decidedly  su- 
perior quality.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  mare 
for  breeding,  should  be  free  from  any  permanent  lameness, 
such  as  ring  bone,  spavin,  or  founder,  or  any  other  material 
unsoundness.  There  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  there  is  much 
risk  of  the  transmission  of  those  infirmities,  in  some  form  or^ 
other,  to  their  offspring.  Other  qualifications  are  also  important. 
Without  attempting  a  general  description,  they  would  allude 
to  a  few,  such  as,  good  size,  kind  disposition,  good  form  and 
action,  and  last,  though  not  least,  that  she  should  be  an  easy 
and  quick  traveller.  Since  the  invention  of  steam,  as  a  mov- 
ing power,  by  which  we  are  moved  along  with  great  ease  an4 
rapidity,  we  have  not  patience  in  a  carriage  with  a  horse  that 
can  move  but  five  miles  an  hour. 

More  horses  are  now  raised  in  the  county  of  Essex  than 
formerly.  But  little  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  improving 
the  breed.  But  few  of  our  most  valuable  mares  are  put  to 
breeding,  until,  by  high  feeding,  and  over  driving,  they  be- 
come of  but  little  value ;  then  put  to  breeding.  The  first 
cost  of  a  colt  from  good  stock  is  small  compared  with  the  after 
expense  of  keeping  until  old  enough  for  use.  The  jMrice  ci 
good  horses  in  market,  has  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  prices  thus  continue,  (and  to  us  there  seems  no  rea** 
don  why  they  should  not,)  with  good  stock  as  breeders,  horses 
might  be  raised  in  this  county,  at  as  good  profit  as  other  stock* 
There  might  much  be  said  also,  on  the  importance  of  the 
male  parent.  But  that  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee 
who  without  doubt  will  do  it  justice.  The  Conmiittee  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest,  that  if  the  trustees  continue  the  offer  of 
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premiums  that  there  be  more  liberal  sums  offered  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  breed  and  thereby  increasing  the  profits  of 
those  who  breed. 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


ON  COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  award  the  following  premiums  : 

For  the  best  four  years  old  colt,  to  Seth  Kimball,  of  Brad- 
ford. $6  00 

For  the  second  best  four  years  old  colt,  to  N.  Boardman,  of 
North  Danvers.  4  00 

Por  the  best  three  years  old  colt,  to  Samuel  C.  Pitman,  of 
Lynn.  6  00 

For  the  second  best  three  years  old  colt,  to  Richard  P.  Wat- 
ers, of  Beverly.  3  00 

For  the  best  two  years  old  colt,  to  Benjamin  F.  Jenkins,  of 
Andover.  4  00 

For  the  second  best  two  years  old  colt,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  of 
North  Andover.  2  00 

For  the  best  yearling,  to  Josiah  Crosby,  of  North  Andover. 

3  00 

For  the  second  best  yearling,  to  Jacob  Farnham,  of  An- 
dover. 1  00 

The  exhibition  of  colts  was  unusually  good,  and  although 
the  Committee  were  not  able  to  award  any  more  premiums,  in 
compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  trustees,  they  were  glad  to 
see  that  an  increasing  interest  is  every  year  felt  in  the  rearing 
of  these  valuable  and  useful  animals. 

The  Committee  would  notice  a  fine  stud  colt,  three  years  old, 
presented  and  owned  by  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  as  a  su- 
perior animal,  which  will  be  kept  in  the  county,  but  was  not 
entitled  to  a  premium  on  account  of  not  being  reared  within 
the  county.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

WILLIAM  CHASE,  Chairman. 
11 
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ON    HEIFERS^ 

The  Committee  on  Heifers  respectfully  Report,  that  twenty- 
one  animals  were  entered  for  exhibition  and  inspection,  eight- 
een of  which  Were  for  premiums,  entered  by  fifteen  individu- 
als. The  animals  were  generally  of  a  superior  class,  and 
evinced  a  due  regard  in  the  farmers  of  the  county,  to  the  se- 
lection of  stock. 

But  one  animal  came  within  the  limits  of  the  class  of  heif- 
ers in  milk ;  and  to  the  owner,  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover, 
we  recommend  the  second  premium,  of  six  dollars,  be  award- 
ed for  his  two  years  old  Devon  and  Ayrshire  heifer  j  they  also 
recommend  that  a  gratuity  be  given,  of  five  dollars,  for  his 
three  years  old  heifer,  exhibited  with  her  first  calf,  of  eight 
days,  to  James  P.  King,  of  Danvers.  For  two  years  old  heif- 
ers, the  Committee  recommend  the  follow  premiums  : 
To  Nathaniel  Kelly,  of  Salem,  1st  premium  $5  00 

*'   I.  Osgood  Loring,  of  Andover,  2d  premium  4  00 

u   ti       a  it  u        3d         '•  3  00 

There  were  more  yearling  heifers  than  of  either  of  the  other 
two  classes,  and  the  animals  of  a  good  character,  and  so  near 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  were  the  merits  of  the 
several  animals,  that  we  came  to  results  with  more  difficulty  ; 
the  Committee,  however,  recommend  that  the  premiums  be 
awarded  as  follows  : 

To  Isaac  Prince,  of  Beverly,  1st  premium  4  00 

"   Warren  Trask,  of  Danvers,  2d  premium  3  00 

"  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Newbury,  3d  premium  2  00 

They  also  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  be  giv- 
en to  Joseph  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  on  his  one  half  Devon 
yearling  heifer.  For  the  Committee, 

JOSIAH  LITTLE. 
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The  Committee  found  the  specimens  of  June  Butter,  such 
as  to  compare  favorably  in  numbers,  and  excel  in  quality  those 
offered  on  any  former  occasion  in  the  county. 

The  specimens  of  September  butter  were  but  five,  and  did 
not  come  up  in  quality,  to  the  September  butter  offered  at  our 
Shows  heietofore.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Committee,  in  regard  to  awarding  premiums  on  this 
butter ;  but  on  mature  deliberation,  they  concluded  its  quality 
was  the  effect  of  the  drought  and  want  of  green  feed  in  pas- 
tures, and  not  the  fault  of  the  butter  makers,  and  that  premi- 
ums should  be  given. 

The  several  parcels  of  butter,  and  the  statements,  were  num- 
bered, and  the  premiums  awarded  before  the  Committee  knew 
by  whom  the  butter  was  made. 

Two  boxes  of  butter  marked  X,  which  were  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  were  offered  and  examined,  but  as  no  such  ac- 
companying statement  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require 
could  be  found,  a  premium  could  not  be  given. 

Two  cards  marked  "Richard  S.  Rogers,  Oak  Hill  Farm, 
Danvers,"  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  superscribed,  "X,  dairy 
butter,  two  boxes,"  indicated  the  person  by  whom  the  butter 
was  presented.  The  butter,  with  a  favorable  statement  of  the 
product  of  the  dairy  on  the  farm,  was  clearly  deserving  a 
premium  ;  and  if  Mr.  Rogers  has  failed  for  the  want  of  a  state- 
ment, it  is  hoped  he  will  persevere  in  well  doing,  and  come 
better  prepared  at  our  next  Show. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  premiums  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  product  on  a  farm,  which  cannot  be  decided 
without  comparing  statements,  about  one  fourth  of  which  are 
defective. 

But  two  lots  of  cheese  were  entered.  '  Lot  No.  1  contained 
but  two  cheeses,  which  the  Committee  judged  did  not  weigh 
the  requisite  number  of  pounds,  and  as  the  statement  gave 
no  account  of  the  product  of  the  dairy  on  the  farm,  it  was  re- 
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jected.     The  Committee  recommend  the  premiums  to  be  a- 
warded  as  follows : 

FOR  JUNE    BUTTER. 

To  John  Preston,  of  Danvers,  1st  premium 
"  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  2d  premium 
"   Benjamin  T.  Lane,  of  Danvers,  3d  premium 

FOR   SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 

To  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  1st  premium 
"  John  Preston,  of  Danvers,  2d  premium 
"   Benjamin  T.  Lane,      "       3d         " 

FOR   CHEESE 

To  Paul  p.  Pillsbury,  of  Andover,  2d  premium. 

For  the  Committee,  D.  S.  CALDWELL. 


flO  00 

8  00 

6  00 

10  00 

8  00 

6  00 

JOHN  PRESTON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  a  jar  containing  twenty-eight  pounds 
of  June  butter,  a  sample  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  four  cows,  from  June  1st  to 
July  9th. 

Also — a  box  of  fifteen  pounds  of  September  butter,  a  speci- 
men of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  made  from  May 
23d,  to  September  23d,  from  the  same  cows.  We  have  used 
and  sold  four  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  is  probable  the  cows 
did  not  yield  so  large  a  quantity  within  the  above  named  dates 
as  they  might  have  done,  had  not  two  of  them  come  in  so 
early  as  February  20th.  Previous  to  making  butter,  these 
two  cows  fattened  six  calves  for  the  butcher,  the  other  two 
one  each,  making  eight  calves  fattened  by  the  four  cows,  pre- 
vious to  May  20th,  which  were  sold  for  $61  20,  averaging 
$6  40  each.  The  cows  have  had  common  pasture  till  Au- 
gust 1st,  since  then  corn  fodder. 

Process  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  cool  cellar.  It  is  skimmed  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.     The  cream  is  put  into  stone  jars,  and  kept 
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in  a  vault  till  it  is  cbnrned.     Churn  twice  a  week.     The  but- 
termilk is  worked  out  thoroughly :  and  the  butter  salted,  the 
June  with  one  ounce,  and  the  September  butter  three  fourths 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pouud. 
Danvers,  September  25, 1861. 


JONATHAN    BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  twenty-five  pounds  of  June  butter, 
being  a  sample  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  the 
product  of  five  cows,  from  the  20th  of  May,  to  the  9th  of  Ju- 
ly. Also,  seventeen  pounds  of  September  butter,  a  specimen 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  made  from  the  20th  of 
May,  till  the  23d  of  September,  from  7  cows.  The  feed  of 
the  cows  has  been  a  common  pasture  ;  since  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, they  have  had  green  corn  fodder. 

Pbocess  of  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  remaining 
from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  kept 
in  a  vault  till  it  is  churned.  Churn  once  a  week.  The  butter 
milk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  and  the  butter  salted  with  about 
one  ounce  of  salt  per  pound. 

Middleton,  Sept.  25,  1851. 


BENJAMIN  T.  LANE'S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  inspection  one  pot  of  June  butter,  containing 
twenty  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds,  made  from  six  cows,  from  May  30,  to  July  1st. 
Sold  and  used  in  the  family,  five  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Al- 
so, one  box  of  September  butter,  containing  twenty-one 
pounds,  a  sample  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  from 
the  same  cows,  with  the  addition  of  two  more,  one  the  2d  of 
July,  and  one  the  14th  of  July,  from  the  20th  of  May,  to  the 
20th  of  September  ;  and  I  sold  in  the  time  six  hundred  quarts 
of  milk,  and  ten  quarts  of  cream,  and  averaged  one  quart  per 
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day  in  the  family.  The  feed  of  the  cows  has  been  commoo 
pasture,  until  the  10th  of  August,  when  I  commenced  feed- 
ing them  with  green  corn  twice  a  day. 

Process  of  making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  and 
set  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  after  remaining  there  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  the  cream  is  taken  oflf  and  put  in  tin  or  stone 
pots,  and  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  till  ready  for  churning. 
We  churn  twice  a  week.  When  the  butter  is  formed,  the  but- 
ter-milk is  drawn  off,  and  the  buter  is  washed  twice  in  cold 
water ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  s;ilted  with  3-4  ounce  of  salt, 
and  1-4  ounce  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  pound.  After  standing 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  again  well  worked,  and  weighed  into 
pound  lump$  ready  for  market. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25,  185  K 


PAUL  P.  PILLSBURY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  three  cheeses,  weighing  sixty-five 
pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  two  cows.  In  the  month  of 
July,  we  made  ninety  pounds  of  new  milk  cheese,  and  sold 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  quarts  of  milk  ;  from  the  Isf  of 
August  to  the  20th  of  September,  we  sold  eight  hundred 
quarts  of  milk,  making  in  the  whole,  1126  quarts  of  milk  aU 
sold,  at  four  cents  per  quart,  $45  04.  The  feed  of  the  cow* 
was  grass  only.  They  calved  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
age  of  the  cows  is,  one  four,  the  other  seven  years. 

Paoccss  OP  Making. — Set  the  milk  warm  from  the  cows  ^ 
then  allow  one  gill  of  rennet  to  four  pails  of  miJk  ;  let 
it  remain  fifteen  minutes,  then  cut  it  with  a  knife,  that  will 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  let  it  remain  again,  until  the 
whey  begins  to  appear  ;  then  dip  it  into  a  basket  to  drain,  theu 
put  it  into  a  cool  place  to  remain  until  the  same  process  is  per- 
formed again  ;  then  cut  the  several  curds  in  small  pieces,  warm 
them  in  whey  fifteen  minutes,  salt  wholly  in  the  curd,  about 
a  table  spoonful  of  salt  to  a  pail  full  of  milk;  press  it  twodaySr 
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turn  it  twice  a  day  ;  then  put  the  cheese  into  an  airy  room, 
and  turn  them,  and  butter  them  once  a  day. 
Andover,  Sept.  25,  1851. 


Oir  IMPROVING  PASTURE  LANDS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  has  been  no  application  for 
premium  the  present  year,  on  this  important  subject.  I  say 
important,  because  I  think  pasture  land  has  hitherto  been  more 
neglected  than  other  lands,  and  its  value  has  not  generally  been 
appreciated.  I  think  that  good  pasture  land  will  produce  as 
much  net  income,  reckoning  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  usu- 
ally valued,  as  other  lands. 

It  appears  from  statistics  officially  taken  in  1850,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  that  there  are  in  the  county  of  Essex 
ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres  of 
pasture  land,  and  that  it  will  keep,  with  the  fall  feed  on  the 
farms,  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  cows,  taking 
a  fraction  over  five  acres  to  keep  a  cow,  on  an  average.  Now 
as  there  are  some  pastures  where  from  one  to  two  acres  will 
keep  a  cow,  consequently  we  may  suppose  there  are  others 
that  will  take  seven  or  eight  acres.  The  difference  in  the 
amount  of  feed  produced  on  good  pasture  land  and  poor,  is  not 
all.  The  quality  of  the  feed  is  much  better  on  good  pasture 
land  than  on  poor,  for  as  the  pasture  improves,  and  the  Eng- 
lish grasses  increase,  the  wild  grasses  decrease.  And  this  is  not 
all,  for  where  it  takes  seven  or  eight  acres  to  keep  a  cow,  the  feed 
is  so  thin  that  an  animal  is  necessarily  feeding  nearly  all  day 
to  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  while  those  kept  in  good  pas- 
tares,  can  quickly  supply  their  wants  and  then  retire  to  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  sun,  or 
if  they  choose,  refresh  themselves  on  the  adjoining  knoll. 

Now  for  the  comparative  profits  of  the  animals.  If  cows,  there 
will  be  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk.  And  in  autumn,  the  one  kept  in  the  good  pasture  will 
be  in  much  better  condition  than  the  other.     If  the  animal  is 
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designed  for  beef,  one  will  be  ready  at  almost  any  time,  when 
its  high  price  or  other  circumstances  require  its  sale,  while  the 
other,  if  sold  at  all,  will  be  deficient  in  quality  and  weight. 

Now  the  question  is,  how  can  pastures  be  improved  with 
such  limited  expense  that  the  additional  income  will  repay,  or 
more  than  repay  the  outlay ;  for  unless  this  can  be  done,  it  is 
not  considered  profitable  farming.  This,  I  find,  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  subject.  There  is  so  much  difierence  in 
soils,  in  locations,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  owners  of 
the  soils,  that  it  is  difficult  forming  a  general  rule;  but  all  these 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  what  is  profita- 
ble in  one  case,  might  not  be  in  another. 

And  first,  I  would  say,  that  pastures  should  not  be  fed  too 
close,  as  close  feeding  tends  to  bind  them  out.  Some  pastures 
may  be  profitably  improved  by  the  ordinary  manner  of  culti- 
vation and  manuring,  others,  by  top-dressing  with  compost 
manure,  and  others  by  ploughing,  sowing  with  rye,  and  bay 
seed,  and  feeding  the  rye,  instead  of  cutting  it.  But  pastures 
cannot  be  improved  in  this  way  but  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
most  farmers  want  nearly  all  their  manure  for  their  mowing 
land,  and  many  pastures  cannot  be  conveniently  ploughed,  in 
consequence  of  hills,  rocks,  and  other  obstacles.  Leached  or 
dry  ashes  do  well  on  some  lands,  but  these  cannot  be  procured 
but  in  limited  quantities. 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  of  renovating  pasture  lands,  is 
by  using  gypsum  on  such  land  as  is  benefited  by  it.  It  can 
be  procured  in  any  quantity,  will  cost  but  about  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  will  require  about  one  and  half  or  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  per  year.  Some  land,  however,  receives  but  little  or 
no  benefit  from  it.  And  some  farmers  object  to  its  use,  on  the 
ground  that  of  itself  it  affords  the  plant  no  nourishment,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  will  injure  or  exhaust  the  land.  Now,  in  reply,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  no  chemist,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
the  why  or  the  wherefore  in  regard  to  its  operation,  but  would 
simply  say  that  I  have  seen  its  effects  on  pastures  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  without  ploughing  or  any  other  dressing,  ex- 
cept what  has  been  dropped  by  the  cattle,  and  they  are  now 
among  the  best  pastures  in   the  vicinity.     And  further,  if  pas* 
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tares  can  be  improved  six  fold,  as  I  have  often  seen  them,  then 
there  will  be  six  times  the  droppings  from  the  cattle,  and  who 
has  not  seen  the  good  effect  of  the  droppings  of  the  cattle, 
especially  the  liquids  ?    It  may  be  seen  for  years. 

I  would  earnestly  reccommend  that  farmers  give  gypsum  a 
fair  trial,  not  only  on  one  piece  of  land,  but  on  different  parts 
of  the  farm,  for  although  it  may  not  benefit  one  piece  of  land, 
it  may  an  adjoining  piece.  On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  than  to  improve  the  best  pasture  land  so  far  as  the 
extra  income  will  pay  the  expense.  Those  old  worn  out  pas- 
tures that  cannot  be  improved  without  an  occasional  draft  on 
the  purse  to  pay  the  expense,  over  and  above  the  income,  may 
as  well  go  for  wood,  if  wood  will  grow  on  them  ;  if  not,  let 
them  remain  as  they  are,  until  they  can  be  turned  to  some  bet- 
ter purposes. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  say,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  it 
18  an  important  subject,  and  I  am  gratified  that  a  premium  has 
been  offered,  although  there  has  been  no  application  for  it.  I 
hope  that  the  suggestions  here  made  will  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing others  who  have  had  more  experience  than  myself,  to 
use  the  pen,  and  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  trust 
that  good  may  result  from  it. 

JOSEPH  HOW,  Cbaibmam.  * 

Methuen,  November  15,  1851. 


Oir   RECLAIMED   MEADOW   LAITDS^ 

The  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadow  and  Swamp  LandS| 
report: 

As  early  as  the  year  1750,  the  attention  of  some  farmers  in 
this  countyi  was  turned  towards  the  improvement  of  their  wet 
meadows*  A  part  of  Bishop's  meadow,  (so  called,)  in  North 
Danvers,  was  then  ploughed  and  sown  with  grass  seed,  and  for 
some  time  yielded  large  crops*  But  the  improvident  waste  of 
the  forests  by  the  early  settlers  in  this  country,  made  it  neces- 
12 
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sary  for  many,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  resort  to 
their  peat  meadows  for  fuel ;  and  this  reclaimed  meadow  was 
then  dug  out  for  peat.  But  the  general  use  of  the  cooking 
stove,  and  the  introduction  of  hard  coal  for  fuel,  have  lessened 
the  consumption  of  peat  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  peat 
meadows  are  not  now  so  valuable  for  fuel,  as  they  were  forty 
years  since.  It  becomes  an  important  inquiry  then,  how  they 
can  be  best  reclaimed  ? 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many,  in  former  years,  to  cart 
upon  them  large  quantities  of  gravel.  This  was  done  many 
years  ago  upon  some  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  the  farm  in  Dan- 
vers,  now  owned  by  George  Peabody,  of  Salem,  and  although 
these  meadows  have  some  of  them  been  reclaimed  more  than 
forty  years,  they  continue  to  produce  large  crops  of  hay. 

But  where  meadow  lands  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be 
drained,  they  may  be  reclaimed  without  the  expense  of  grav- 
elling, as  the  statements  of  the  two  applicants  for  premiums 
this  year  show. 

In  draining  latiH,  it  is  important  to  know  how  much  the 
water  should  be  lowered.  Prom  our  experience,  we  should 
say,  that  the  ditches  and  outlet  should  be  so  made,  as  to  drain 
tbe  water  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  meadow,  in 
the  spring,  and  the  early  part  of  summer.  As  the  season  be- 
comes dry,  it  may  be  well  to  stop  the  ditches,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter may  rise  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the  top.  We  have 
sometimes  seen  the  evil  effects  of  draining  these  lands  too  dry 
for  grass. 

If  we  cannot  drain  the  stagnant  water  from  a  meadow,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  to  reclaim  it.  We  saw  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  when  viewing  the  meadow 
of  Mr.  Ware,  in  Marblehead.  A  neighbor  of  his  wishes  to  keep 
bis  pond  at  its  present  height,  and  to  reclaim  his  meadow. 
He  keeps  the  water  in  the  pond,  but  his  meadow  does  not  stay 
reclaimed,  although  he  has  expended  much  upon  it.  On  the 
farm  of  the  late  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  of  Topsfield,  we  saw 
another  illustration  of  this  remark.  He  had  done  much  upon 
his  meadow,  but  his  neighbor  demanded  an  exorbitant  price 
for  digging  a  ditch  a  few  rods  through  his  |[)asture,  so  that  the 
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water  stands  so  much  upon  it,  that  it  kills  the  English  grass. 

Both  of  the  pieces  of  land  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
directed,  were  what  is  comonly  called  Swamp  Land,  and  were 
nearly  alike  in  what  they  produced ;  although  they  were  dif- 
ferently situated.  Mr.  EimbalPs  farm  is  far  from  any  village 
or  market  town,  so  that  he  has  no  means  of  obtaining  manure, 
except  what  is  made  upon  the  farm.  This  being  the  case,  a 
reclaimed  meadow  is  valuable,  not  only  for  what  it  produces, 
but  as  furnishing  the  means  by  which  other  parts  of  the  farm 
may  be  improved.  The  manure  which  may  be  made  from  the 
stock  fed  upon  the  ten  tons  of  hay  produced  upon  this  meadow, 
will  add  much  to  the  means  for  enriching  his  other  lands. 

From  his  experiment  we  learn  how  that  one  of  the  most  un- 
even, unproductive  and  worthless  swamps  may  be  converted 
into  a  smooth  and  beautiful  meadow,  for  less  than  forty  dollars 
per  acre. 

We  think,  after  reading  the  statement  of  Mr.  Eimball, 
no  one  need  to  be  deterred  from  trying  to  improve  his  meadow, 
because  it  requires  such  an  outlay  of  capital.  If  many  more  of 
the  foreigners  who  are  coming  to  our  shores  by  thousands,  were 
employed  like  the  one  who  improved  this  swamp,  they  would 
do  much  towards  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  In 
this  way,  they  might  do  something  towards  relieving  us  of  the 
taxes  which  are  imposed  upon  us  for  their  support. 

We  saw,  when  at  Mr.  Kimball's,  that  his  cows  and  apple 
trees  were  being  benefitted  by  his  reclaimed  meadow ;  for  in- 
stead of  feeding  his  cows  upon  coarse  meadow  hay,  he  puts  it 
around  his  apple  trees,  which  gives  them  a  smooth  and  healthy 
appearance ;  its  usual  effects  upon  cows  need  not  be  named. 

We  hope  that  many  of  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Kimball  will  be 
induced  by  his  experiment  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Ware's  Swamp  is  situated  in  Marblehead.  Its  proximity 
to  the  sea  shore,  and  the  large  towns,  enables  him  to  obtain  man7 
ure  from  other  sources,  than  the  stock  of  his  farm.  From  the 
appearance  of  this  swamp  we  should  think  that  it  bad  never 
produced  a  large  growth  of  wood,  and  that  at  no  very  remote 
period,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  pond. 

He  thinks  that  when  he  lowered  the  water  in  the  pond 
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three  feet,  the  swamp  settled  two  feet ;  so  that  the  pond  is  not 
now  more  than  one  foot  lower  than  the  meadow.  When  he 
has  completed  his  ditches  so  that  he  can  have  the  control  of 
the  water,  we  think  this  meadow  favorably  situated  for  the 
production  of  grass.  We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  effects 
of  the  kind  of  manure  applied  to  this  land,  for  coming  years, 
but  the  produce  this  year  has  been  extraordinary,  Ipr  seed  sown 
last  spring.  From  what  we  saw,  our  impression  is,  that  it 
causes  the  grass  to  grow  so  fast  that  it  will  not  stand  up,  to 
produce  a  large  crop,  but  will  have  to  be  mown  often.  This 
will  be  no  objection  to  one  who  is  situated  as  Mr.  Ware  is,  and 
wishes  to  use  his  hay  for  making  milk.  We  consider  a  re- 
claimed meadow  peculiarly  valuable  upon  a  milk  farm  ;  as  the 
early  cut  hay  and  second  crop  will  make  a  greater  flow  of 
milk  than  well  ripened  hay. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  worth  of  reclaimed  meadows 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  farm,  we  think  that  any  one 
who  has  reclaimed  a  worthless  meadow  will  have  something 
of  the  feelmg  of  the  man  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep ;  he 
will  rejoice  more  over  that  acre,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine 
which  needed  no  reclaiming. 

The  Committee  unanimously  award  : 

To  Samuel  Kimball,  of  Boxford,  first  premium,     $15  00 

"    Horace  Ware,  2d,  of  Salem,  second  premium,     10  00 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Cmaihman. 


SAMUEL  KIMBALL'S  STATEMENT. 

The  swamp  land  recently  viewed  by  the  Committee,  was 
surveyed  in  June,  1851,  and  contains  5  1-80  acres,  including 
ditches,  which  occupy  17  rods  of  the  surface. 

Most  of  it  has  been  a  dense  growth  of  pine  and  maple  until 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  During  the  winter  of 
1846,  all  the  wood  of  any  value  then  remaining  on  the  swamp, 
was  taken  off.    The  original  growth  on  a  part  of  this  swamp 
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had  been  removed  many  yeare  since,  and  nothing  of  iralne  had 
grown  from  it.  Dogwood,  alders,  the  blueberry  and  many 
other  kinds  of  bushes,  together  with  brake,  moss,  and  meadow 
c(A»bage,  being  the  principal  growth. 

This  swamp  has  a  peat  bottom,  some  parts  of  it  being  jioft ; 
so  much  so,  that  no  beast  of  goodly  size  could  travel  over  it 
Peat  had  been  taken  from  the  highest  part  of  it,  though  it  was 
with  difficulty,  on  account  of  water. 

In  June,  1847,  I  concluded  to  drain  the  swamp  in  order  to 
dear  it  of  standing  water,  resolving  to  reclaim  it  at  some  future 
time.  I  accordingly  employed  a  man  to  dig  a  ditch  for  that 
purpose,  which  cost  fiifteen  dollars  and  forty  cants.  I  saved 
twenty  cords  of  peat,  taken  from  this  ditch,  which  Isold,  leav- 
iog  me  one  dollar  per  cord,  exclusive  of  all  expense. 

Id  June,  1848,  I  began  the  work  of  reclaiming.  I  hired  a 
man  well  adapted  to  the  business,  for  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
including  board  ;  and  with  bog  hoe  in  hand,  and  a  good  mus- 
cular arm,  he  commenced  business.  The  whole  surface  of 
about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  this  swamp  was  well  cut  and 
carefully  turned  by  him,  (except  the  stumps  and  roots)  it  being 
?ery  important  to  have  it  well  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wind.  In  the  years  1849-50,  the  same  course  was  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  three  and  three  quarter  acres.  As 
vaoch  of  it  was  turned  in  this  way  as  possible,  previous  to 
August,  to  enable  us  to  burn  it  the  more  easily  during  that 
month.  After  burning  the  top,  all  the  roots  and  stumps  were 
lenoved  and  piled,  to  be  taken  of  in  the  winter.  Cross  ditches 
were  then  dug  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and  of 
the  same  width,  making  the  beds  about  three  rods  in  width. 
Having  completed  the  beds,  we  seeded  down  the  same  to 
herds  grass  and  red  top.  In  1847,  my  man  was  at  work  on 
the  swamp  sixty-tseven  days,  which,  at  seventy-seven  cents  per 
day,  would  be  fifty-one  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 

The  second  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
days'  labor  expended,  at  seventy-seven  cents  per  day,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 

The  third  year  there  were  eighty-four  days'  labor  expended 
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at  seventy-seven  cents  per  day,  amounting  to  sixty-four  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents. 

From  this  reclaimed  piece,  I  collected  at  least  thirty  cords  of 
wood,  consisting  principally  of  pine  roots  and  stumps,  which  I 
judge  were  richly  worth  one  dollar  per  cord,  after  being  piled 
on  the  swamp.  The  old  turf  ditches  were  filled  with  stumps 
and  sods  and  then  a  thin  coating  of  gravel  was  put  on  the 
whole  of  it,  say  one  half  of  an  acre. 

After  I  had  seeded  down  the  first  acre  and  a  quarter,  appre- 
hending a  failure  of  the  seed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of 
1849, 1  sowed  one  bushel  of  spring  rye,  which  yielded  a  very 
large  crop  of  straw,  and  thirteen  bushels  of  grain ;  and  the 
grass  that  subsequentiy  grew  so  thickly,  showed  that  my  pre- 
vious apprehensions  were  groundless. 

The  following  year,  the  same  piece  yielded,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  two  tons  of  good  hay  to  the  acre.  I  also, 
for  the  first  time,  mowed  the  piece  seeded  down  in  1849,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  obtained  for  the 
first  crop  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  I  also  mowed  one  ton  of 
rowen  from  the  above  pieces.  During  the  present  year,  1851, 
from  the  whole  piece  nine  tons  of  good  English  hay  have  been 
taken,  with  the  exception  of  one  half  acre  not  seeded  down 
till  last  March.  From  the  whole  piece  I  have  taken  this  fall, 
not  ffiur  from  one  ton  of  rowen. 

The  principal  top  dressing  for  the  land  consisted  of  the 
ashes  obtained  from  the  burning  of  the  top  surface.  On  the 
turf  ditches  gravelled  over,  I  put  fifteen  cart  loads  of  compost 
manure.  During  the  last  winter,  I  put  twenty  cart  loads 
of  compost  manure,  principally  upon  the  piece  first  seeded 
down.  1  have  applied  no  other  and  no  more  manure.  On  the 
whole  five  acres  I  sowed  two  bushels  of  Timothy  and  five  of 
Red  Top.  The  proximity  of  the  meadow  to  my  bam,  (within 
forty  rods  distance,)  makes  it  in  its  present  state  exceedingly 
valuable  :  and  my  neighbors  concur  in  the  opinion  that  origi- 
nally, the  now  beautiful  meadow  was  a  very  unsightly,  uneven 
and  unprofitable  piece  of  land  and  water. 

Boxford,  October  18,  185  L 
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HORACE  WAEE,  JR.'S  STATEMENT. 

The  piece  of  meadow  that  I  offer  for  inspection,  contains 
two  acres  and  two  thirds,  and  was  purchased  by  me  in  Janiia* 
ry  1849.  It  was  considered  at  that  time  worthless,  as  far  as 
the  crop  produced,  related,  being  a  foul  swamp  of  briers 
and  bushes,  with  the  margin  cut  full  of  holes  and  ditches; 
the  water  standing  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  land 
adjoining  it,  being  a  pond  containing  five  acres. 

My  first  step  was  to  clear  the  brush  from  off  the  land,  which 
was  done  that  spring.  In  May,  I  made  a  ditch  from  the  pond 
and  took  away  about  three  feet  of  the  water.  In  Septemberi 
I  dug  a  ditch  around  the  margin  of  the  meadow,  about  four 
feet  deep  and  two  wide,  and  filled  it  up  two  feet  with  stones, 
which  cut  off  the  high  springs  most  effecttfally. 

I  next  ploughed  it  by  means  of  a  long  rope  attached  to  the 
plough,  with  the  cattle  on  the  high  land  ;  the  swamp  being  too 
soft  to  bear  them.  I  then  removed  the  roots  and  hassocks, 
useing  them  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  holes,  and  also  to  build 
out  the  edge  of  the  meadow  into  the  pond,  to  make  it  even 
and  fair. 

The  next  spring,  as  soon  as  it  was  thawed  about  two  inches, 
I  harrowed  and  planted  potatoes,  manuring  them  with  rock 
weed  and  kelp  green  from  the  sea.  My  crop  was  not  great, 
yielding  about  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  one  dol- 
lar  per  bushel. 

In  the  winter  of  1851,  I  hauled  about  forty  loads  of  vault 
manure  and  mixed  with  gravel,  one  part  manure  to  three  of 
gravei,  and  spread  it  on,  about  one  and  a  half  ^o  two  inches  deep. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  four  inches,  I  har* 
rowed  and  cultivated,  to  mix  the  gravel  with  the  mud,  and 
sowed  grass  seed  on  the  20th  of  March,  viz  :  one  and  a  half 
pecks  herds  grass,  three  of  red  top,  and  five  pounds  clover 
seed. 

In  June,  three  months  after  sowing  the  seed,  I  mowed  the 
grass  which  was  badly  lodged,  and  got  one  and  a  half  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre. 

I  have  since  cut  the  second  crop,  which  was  about  three 
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fourths  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  now  a  fidr  {oospect 
of  there  being  as  much  more  for  the  third  crop,  making  in 
i|ll,  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  expense  of  redaim- 
ing  this  meadow  has  been  about  $75  per  acre,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  my  faror  of  three  tons  of  hay,  which  may  not  be  so 
great  as  some  have  done,  but  is  better  than  nothing. 
Sakm,  September  24,  1851. 
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There  is,  at  the  present  time,  no  subject,  which  is^  oi  ought 
to  be,  more  interesting  to  the  farmers  of  Essex  County,  than 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  rye.  Crops,  which  have  been 
considered  by  so  many  cultivators  of  the  soil  here,  so  liable  to 
blight,  as  to  be  unworthy  their  labor  and  attention.  But  the 
statements  of  claimants  for  the  premiums  now  offered  for  the 
best  experiments  on  these  grains,  and  others  heretofore  pub« 
lished  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  tend  to  show,  if  they 
do  not  prove  conclusively,  that  such  notions  are  erroneous* 
If  the  soil  be  well  chosen,  well  pulverized,  and  well  manured, 
a  good  crop  of  winter  rye,  and  we  believe  winter  wheat  also, 
can  be  calculated  on  with  as  much  certainty  as  other  crops, 
en  which  our  cultivators  place  their  chief  reliance. 

It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  pros^ 
perity  of  this  coimty,  that  the  farmers  should  be  able  at  least 
to  raise  sufficient  bread  stuff  for  their  own  consumption* 
Wheat  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  portion  of  the  diet 
of  the  people,  who^pay  very  seldom  less,  generally  more,  than 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat,  which  in 
the  form  of  flour  they  purchase  and  consume.  Now,  if  such 
crops  of  wheat  as  have  of  late  years  rewarded  the  farmers  of 
Andover,  Methuen,  and  West  Newbiuy,  can  be  generally 
obtained,  viz :  18,  22,  25,  28,  and  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  uor 
der  a  culture  no  more  expensive  than  has  been  there  practiaed, 
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it  must  be  obvious  that  it  promises  to  reward  the  cultivaiorsi 
as  well  as  most  crops  on  which  they  have  hitherto  placed  their 
chief  dependaQce.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  spring  wheat 
which  has  brought  the  culture  of  it  into  disrepute.  It  did  so 
to  some  extent,  we  learn,  in  Maine,  where  the  culture  of 
winter  wheat  is  now  so  successful.  Fall  sown,  or  what  is 
called  winter  wheat,  is,  as  far  as  we  learn,  every  where  more 
productive  and  less  liable  to  blight  and  other  causes  of  failure 
than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  spring.  And  from  reason  and 
analogy,  we  should  presume  it  would  be  so. 

Annual  weeds  injure  but  little  fall  sown  grain,  and  winter 
rye  is  certainly  more  productive  them  that  sown  in  the  spring. 
The  culture  of  wheat  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Eu« 
rope,  on  soils  which,  like  our  own,  require  the  restoration  in 
the  form  of  manure  of  some  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
general,  or  which  are  specially  needed  by  wheat,  affords  better 
rules  for  our  study,  than  the  practice  of  those  in  our  own 
country  who  cultivate  virgin  soils.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
following,  extracted  and  abridged  from  Low's  elements  of  agri- 
culture, are  not  nearly  as  well  adapted  to  New  England  as 
they  are  to  Old  England.  After  enumerating  and  describing 
the  various  kinds  of  wheat  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  he  says : 
"Of  the  species  which  have  been  enumerated,  greatly  the  most 
important  in  the  rural  economy  of  this  country  is  the  winter 
wheat. 

Wheat  is  of  very  general  cultivation  on  all  classes  of  soils. 
But  the  soils  best  suited  to  it  are  those  which  are  more  or  less 
clayey.  So  peculiarly  is  wheat  suited  to  the  stiffer  soils  that 
these  are  familiarly  termed  wheat  soils.  The  soils  of  the  light- 
est class  are  the  least  suited  to  wheat — and  are  better  devoted 
to  other  cereals,  rye,  oats,  &c.  As  wheat  is  the  most  valuable 
of  cereals,  so  it  requires  greater  care  to  produce  it  It  is  an  er- 
ror to  sow  with  a  corn  crop  any  land  which  is  out  of  order, 
but  this  error  is  greater  and  more  hurtful  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
than  of  the  other  cereals.  Wheat  is  always  sown  before  win- 
ter, when  the  land  can  be  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  best 
period  for  sowing  is  from  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  early  part  of  October  is  well  suited  to  the  sow- 
13 
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ing  of  wheat,  aiid  it  may  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. When  sown  broad  cast  the  land  must  receive  sever- 
al harrowings,  but  no  more  than  are  sufficient  to  cover  the 
seed,  it  being  better  in  the  case  of  wheat  that  there  be  a  cer- 
tain ROUGHNESS  OF  THE  CLOD.  No  sooncr  is  the  harrowing  execut- 
ed, than  the  land  is  to  be  water  furrowed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  common  plough  with  one  horse  is  to  pass  along  the 
open  furrow,  and  then  along  the  open  furrows  of  the  head 
lands,  and  to  draw  open  furrows  into  such  hollows  of  the  field 
as  water  might  stagnate  in.  A  person  is  then  to  follow  with  a 
epade,  to  clear  out  the  open  furrows  of  the  head  lands,  to  make 
channels  through  the  head  lands  to  the  ditch,  where  necessa- 
ry—-to  clear  out  the  cross  furrows  to  the  hollows,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  water  to  run— and  to  open  up  the  intersections  of  the 
open  furrows  and  those  of  the  head  lands. 

The  quantity  of  seed  usually  sown  is  from  two  to  three 
bushels  to  the  acre.     In  case  of  summer  fallow,  the  quantity 
need  not  exceed  two  bushels  (and  so  likewise  in  well  manured 
land  from  which  a  summer  crop  has   teen  taken.)     In  the 
spring  about  three  bushels  are  sown.     The  seeds,  previous  to 
being  sown,  undergo  an  operation  peculiar  to  wheat— termed 
pickling  or  steeping— to  prevent  a  disease,  termed  imut. 
The  best  substance  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
stale  uriue.     A  very  strong  pickle  of  salt  dissolved  in  water, 
may  be  used,  but  salt  brine  is  not  quite  so  secure  a  means  of 
destroying  the  infection,  as  urine.     The  process  of  steeping 
may  be  thus  performed.     Let  a  tub  be  provided,   aud  partly 
filled  with  urine,  and  let  a  quantity  of  wheat,  as  a  bushel,  be 
put  in  at  a  time.     Let  the  wheat  be  well  stirred,   and  all  the 
lighter  grains,  &c.,  skimmed  carefully  ofi*,  and  thrown  aside  as 
useless.     The  wheat  should  remain  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
BUT  never  more  THAN  TEN  MINUTES,  in  the  picklc.     The  suc- 
cessive portions  of  wheat  thus  pickled  are  to  be  allowed  to 
drain  a  little,  and  then  to  be  laid  on  the  barn  floor  in  layers, 
hot  lime  (lime  slacked  at  the  time,)  being  at  the  time  sifted 
upon  each  layer.     The  purpose  of  the  Ume  is  to  dry  the  gram, 
which  should  be  carried  immediately  to  the  field  and   sowo. 
When  from  any  cause  it  is  not  practicable  to  sow  the  wbe^t  for  a 
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day  or  two,  it  should  be  spread  thinly  on  the  floor,  but  never 
kept  in  sacks,  lest  it  ferment  and  its  vegetative  powers  become 
injured. 

[Grain  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  smut,  may  do  well 
without  undergoing  this  process.  But  the  fertilizing  effect  of 
this  steeping  may  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense  and 
render  assurance  doubly  sure  against  the  disease  in  question.] 

Wheat  sometimes  becomes  too  luxuriant  in  spring,  especially 
when  sown  early — and  then  it  is  apt  to  become  lodged  and 
run  to  sraw  more  than  to  produce  grain.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  pastured,  for  a  short  time,  with  sheep. 

The  produce  of  the  crop  varies  greatly  with  the  seasons,  the 
namre  of  the  soil,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation.  A  fair  crop 
may  be  hold  to  be  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  crop 
of  England  does  not  perhaps  exceed  twenty-two  bushels,  and 
that  of  Scotland  twenty-five.  The  weight  of  the  straw  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  double  to  that  of  grain.  As  provender, 
that  is  a  feed  for  cattle,  wheat  straw  is  considered  inferior  lo 
that  of  oats — ^better  than  that  of  barley.  In  other  countries 
of  Europe,  it  is  that  which  is  most  esteemed  for  provender, 
being  generally  reduced  to  chaff.  Wheat  is  subject  to  various 
accidents,  and  diseases,  and  insects,  some  of  them  peculiar  to 
itself.  But  as  no  remedy  for  any  of  these,  except  the  smut,  is 
suggested  by  our  author,  we  here  close  our  quotations  and  re- 
fer tlie  reader  to  the  book  itself  for.  many  other  interesting  re- 
marks.    It  is  No.  62,  of  our  agricultural  library. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Benjamin  Rodgers,  of  Andover, 
renders  his  statement  specially  interesting.  The  use  of  leach- 
ed ashes,  which  contain  much  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  Farmers  in  many  parts  of  Essex,  we 
know,  have  little  faith  in  the  value  of  the  latter  article  as  a 
manure,  but  they  may  be  in  an  error.  The  effect  of  gypsum 
is  undoubtedly  greater  and  more  obvious  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  does  no  good  in. 
the  latter  places.  It  may  well  remunerate  for  the  expense 
which  is  comparatively  trifling,  where  its  benefits  are  not  obvi- 
ous, and  we  should  recommend  its  use  in  all  cases  on  wheat 
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land,  ill  addition  to  other  measures.*  Ashes,  leached  or  un- 
leacbed,  should  not  be  omitted.  Unleached  ashes  are  often  too 
caustic  when  applied  fresh  to  growing  plants  in  too  large 
quantities.  Hence,  with  many,  they  are  in  less  repute  than 
leached  ashes.  But  since  we  know  that  potash  makes  an  ex- 
cellent compost  manure  with  meadow  mud,  we  must  believe 
that  the  soap  boiler  extracts  from  ashes  what  is  far  more  valu- 
able to  the  farmer,  than  the  lime  is,  which  he  adds  to  them. 
Clayey  lands  are  best  suited  to  wheat  crops.  Hence  we  infer 
that  clay  on  light  sandy  soils  would  prove  an  excellent  man- 
ure for  wheat.  It  is  well  worth  the  experiment,  and  should  it 
prove  beneficial,  the  Railroads  which  pass  through  clay  beds 
might  be  advantageously  used,  to  convey  it  to  lighter  soils  iii 
the  vicinity  of  their  lines.  It  would  doubtless  more  perma- 
nently  benefit  such  lands  than  more  costly  and  more  perishable 
manures.f 


RYE. 

On  the  culture  of  Rye,  the  statements  of  the  claimants  now 
before  us,  are  unusually  valuable.  They  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  show  a  difference  in  the  preparation 
of  the  land,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  in  the  product  ob- 
tained, worthy  of  careful  study  and  consideration.  For  more 
convenient  reference  we  have  reduced  their  results  to  a  tabu- 
lar form. 
E.  Brown,     1  acre,  seed  1^  bush.  Product  48]  bush,  or  2796^  lbs. 


D.  Cogswell  1 
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A.  Page         1 

"            3     it 

"      39 
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2262    " 

B.  Adams      1 

(t      1 1    «c 

"      36| 

(C 
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N.  Tapley     1 

i:      1     u 

"      24j 

(( 

1403J" 

C(              ((            cc 

"     "   Straw  3700      " 

(( 

u        « 

^Plaster  of  Paris  on  my  farm  ia  Middleton,  has  not  genaralljr  produced  ob- 
yious  effects.  But  there  we  have  seen  its  benefit  most  decidedly  on  beans  and 
onions. 

fSee  letter  of  H.  Poor,  appended  to  this  Report. 
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The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Adino  Page  and  Nathan  Tap- 
ley,  both  of  Danvers,  show  in  a  strong  light  the  difference 
in  value  of  crops  of  fall  and  spring-sown  grain.  These  fields 
were  examined  by  a  part  of  the  Committee, ^efore  the  rye 
was  harvested.  The  soil  of  the  different  fields  was  very  simi- 
lar, naturally  a  light  gravelly  or  sandy  loam.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  was  best  manured  or  cultivated,  and  it  is 
decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  had  Mr.  Tapley 
sown  fall  instead  of  spring  grain,  he  would  have  obtained  as 
lai^e  a  crop  as  Mr.  Page,  who  obtained,  by  cradling  too,  thir- 
ty-nine bushels  to  the  acre,  while  Mr.  Tapley,  who  reaped  his, 
obtained  only  24  1-3. 

The  very  extraordinary  yield  of  Mr.  Brown's  acre  of  land, 
on  Marblehead  Neck,  indicates  that  cither  the  sea  air  or  sea 
shore  manures,  kelp,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  this  crop. 
la  estimating  the  value  of  a  crop  of  rye,  the  straw  is  an  item 
of  no  small  importance.  Mr.  Brown  sold  the  produce  in  straw 
of  his  acre,  in  Boston,  for  twenty-eight  dollars. 

Thaer,  the  celebrated  German  writer  on  agriculture,  goes 
into  some  curious  calculations  to  deduce  the  produce  in  straw 
from  that  of  the  grain.  He  says,  that  the  proportion  of  grain  to 
straw  varies 

In  rye,  from  38  to  42  in  100.     In  wheat,  from  48  to  62  in  100. 
In  barley  "   62  "  64  "      "      In  oats,         "    60  "  62  "    " 

It  will  be  seen  on  examining  the  statement  of  Mr.  Brown, 
and  calculating  the  results,  that  his  crop  gave  grain  62  to  straw 
100,  and  Mr.  Tapley's  gave  grain  61  to  straw  100. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

Adino  Page's  statement  shows  not  so  large  a  product,  to  be 

sure,  as  has  been  frequently  presented  by  claimants  in  former 

years  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 

drought  of  the  season,  at  the  very  time  that  corn  crops  are 
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most  iujured  by  th3  want  of  rain,  we  think  his  experiment 
quite  as  valuable  as  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  land  on 
which  this  crop  of  Indian  corn  was  raised,  is  on  the  north 
western  margu^  of  a  somewhat  extensive  plain  which  is  a 
prairie  in  miniature^  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
west,  by  hills,  composed  of  a  stone  formation  which  is  a  va- 
riety of  Sienite,  possessing  some  peculiar  characteristics,  net 
however  such  as  are  particularly  interesting  in  an  agricultural 
view,  further  than  is  necessary  to  e&plain  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  sub-soil  of  this  region.  The  roe k  is  compos* 
ed  of  Felspar,  Quartz  and  HornbJend,  much  the  largest  part  of 
it  being  a  greenish  Felspar,  which  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  potash.  This  rock,  wherever  it  has  been  for  ages  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences,  has  become  extensively  dis- 
integrated and  crumbled  into  a  eoarse  rough  gravel,  and  forms 
the  sub-soil  of  the  land  under  consideration.  This  sub-soil  is 
a  complete  filter,  through  which  the  water  which  falls  in  rain 
on  this  plain,  and  on  the  hill  sides  around  it,  percolates,  is  filter* 
cd,  and  becomes  purified  in  a  much  higher  degree  Ihan  sprmg 
water  generally  foimd  in  other  places.  This  plain,  wc  have 
said^  is  a  prairie  in  miniature.  It  was  formerly  the  bottom  of 
a  lake.  And  this  corn  field  was  on  the  margin,  where  the  al* 
luvial  deposite  is  shallow,  and  so  constituted  as  to  drain  ofi*  all* 
the  wafer  that  falls  upon  it.  On  this  naturally  barren  soil — on 
land  which,  if  suffered  again  to  become  exhausted  would  not 
sell  for  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  by  deep  ploughing,  liberal  ma- 
nuring, and  clean  culture,  over  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  has  been  obtained.  And  this,  we  think,  is  more  encour- 
aging to  farmers  generally,  than  those  experiments  on  the  best 
soils  in  the  county,  where  have  been  raised  one  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  tillage  of  this  crop  was  en  trusted  chiefly 
to  the  paupers  of  the  establishment,  it  being  on  the  Danver» 
atms-house  farm,  and  the  corn  was  hilbed  more  than  the  best 
inasnagement  would  justify.  This  was  the  only  fault  which 
those  of  the  Committee  who  saw  the  crop  on  the  field,  no- 
ticed. No  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  among  this  corn,, 
which,  tliecefbrev  received  the  entire  nM)aopoly  of  the  mamue. 
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MIXED  CROP. 

Th6  statement  of  P.  P.  Pillsbury,  of  Andover,  of  a  Mixed 
Crop  of  corn  and  beans,  although  it  did  not  come  exactly 
within  the  list  of  premiums  referred  to  this  Committee,  was 
deemed  of,  sufficient  importance  to  merit  their  attention,  and 
worthy  a  gratuity  from  the  Society.  Mixed  crops  have  not 
received  that  attention  from  farmers  of  this  county  which  they 
probably  deserve.  The  mixed  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  for 
which  an  unclaimed  premium  has  been  offered,  certainly 
promises  to  reward  well  the  experimenter.  The  potato  rot, 
instead  of  discouraging  the  trial,  seems  to  us  to  offer  addition* 
al  inducements  to  crop  our  lands  in  this  manner.  At  the  price 
which  potatoes  now  command,  should  they  not  rot,  the  acre 
would  with  certainty  prove  much  more  productive  of  income 
than  it  would  if  planted  with  corn  alone.  And  if  they  should 
rot,  the  cultivator  would  not  lose  his  labour  as  when  he  cul- 
tivates potatoes,  which  rot  alone  ,*  for  the  corn  would  not  be 
injured,  but  most  probably  benefitted  by  the  manure  bequeath- 
ed  it  by  its  dying  partner  in  occupancy. 

By  planting,  as  Washington  did,  the  corn  eight  feet  by  two, 
and  the  potatoes  in  the  same  manner  in  alternate  rows,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  same  number  of  hills  is  obtained  of  each 
as  would  be  of  corn  or  potatoes  alone,  when  planted  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  That  more  manure  would  be  required  or 
profitably  used  for  the  double,  than  for  the  single  crop,  is 
doubtless  true ;  and  that  the  soil  is  composed  of  elements, 
some  of  which  are  consumed  much  less  by  the  one  vegetable 
than  by  the  other,  is  also  a  well  established  fact  in  agricultur- 
al philosophy.  Hence  we  infer,  that  a  mixed  crop  can  be  ob« 
tained  in  one  year  from  the  acre  of  land,  of  greater  value  than 
a  crop  of  either  of  the  plants  alone,  but  at  the  expense  of 
greater  exhaustion  of  fertility  of  course.  Farmers  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  raising  mixed  crops  of  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing vegetables  :  Indian  com,  pumpkins,  beans,  turnips, 
&c.,  without  so  noting  the  gain  or  loss  thereby,  as  to  afford 
any  important  information  to  themselves  or  others,  in  regard  to 
the  utility  of  such  management.  It  is  certainly  very  desira- 
ble these  experiments  should  be  so  managed  as  to  establish  the 
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true  value  of  the  practice.  Mixed  crops  of  the  cereals,  such  as 
wheat  and  oats,  wheat  and  rye,  &c.,  have  been  much  approved 
in  some  districts  of  New  England,  and  may  be  well  worthy  of 
further  experiments.  But  there  are  mixed  crops  too  frequent- 
ly seen  every  where  around  us,  which  all  good  amateur  or 
practical  farmers  decidedly  condemn.  These  are  mixed  crops 
of  Indian  com,  potatoes,  or  some  of  the  above  named  vegeta- 
bles, with  Roman  wormwood,  and  a  variety  of  other  weeds, 
which  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  profits  of  agricultural 
operations.  Farmers  of  Essex  county,  how  long  will  you 
tolerate  such  culture  ? 

The  Committee  award  the  following  premiums : 
To  Benjamin  Rogers,  of  Andover,  for  wheat  $6  00 

"   Ephraim  Brown,  of  Marblehead,  for  rye  6  00 

"   Adino  Page,  of  Danvers,  for  Indian  corn  6  00 

"   Paul  P.  Pillsbury,  of  Andover,  for  a  mixed  crop  of 
corn  and  beans,  they  recommend  a  gratuity  6  00 

Per  order  of  the  Committee. 

ANDREW  NICHOLS,  Chairman. 
November  22d,  1851. 


BENJAMIN  ROGERS'S  STATEMENT. 

I  ofier  for  premium  a  crop  of  Winter  Wheat,  called  white 
flint,  measuring  forty-one  and  a  half  bushels  from  one  bushel 
and  three  pecks  of  seed,  sowed  on  one  acre  and  26^  rods  of 
land.  This  land  has  a  northwesterly  descent  of  twelve  to 
twenty  feet.  The  soil  varies  from  a  light  sandy  loam,  to 
meadow  mud  ;  the  lowest  part  being  so  wet,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  dig  a  ditch  the  length  of  the  field  to  drain  the  land. 

Last  year  this  piece  of  land  produced  about  one  ton  of  bay. 
Soon  after  it  was  mowed,  it  was  ploughed  with  a  large  plough, 
at  least  eight  inches  deep,  and  five  cords  of  manure  spread 
and  thoroughly  harrowed — the  manure  used  was  such  as  is 
made  in  hogpens  from  meadow  mud,  loam  and  barn  manure, 
the  seed  was  sowed  and  covered  with  a  harrow,  and  rolled  on 
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the  thirteenth  of  September  ;  on  the  first  of  May  following, 
thirty  bushels  of  leached  ashes  was  spread,  and  in  June,  two 
bushels  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Andover,  Oct.  I8th,  1861. 


HENRY  POOR'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  premium,  samples  of  White  Flint,  and  Blue 
Stem  Winter  Wheat. 

Of  the  white  flint,  I  measured  an  exact  acre,  which  produc- 
ed twenty-six  bushels  clear  wheat. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  it  may  be  difficult  to  judge  which  has 
the  greatest  intrinsic  value  for  flouring  purposes,  they  both 
being  of  the  same  weight,  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  "blue  stem,"  derives  its  name  from  the  blue  shade  of 
the  straw,  before  and  after  it  is  ripe,  while  the  other  is  of  a 
golden  color.  The  "patent  office  reports''  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  report  more  favorably  for  "Soule's  blue 
stem,"  than  any  other  variety.  • 

Renewing  my  anxious  desire,  (connected  with  several  years 
of  successful  experiments,)  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  in 
bringing  once  more  to  your  notice,  this  much  neglected  and 
all  important  branch  of  agriculture  in  New  England.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  traitorous  in  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  selfish  in  the 
extreme,  to  withhold  information  so  necessary  to  the  public 
good.  On  this  ground,  you  will  excuse  the  intrusion  of  one, 
whose  claims  are  insignificant  in  matters  of  general  agriculture. 
I  think  it  no  dream  of  fancy  to  express,  that  the  time  is  nigh 
at  hand,  when  the  New  England  farmer  will  raise  his  own 
bread,  and  to  spare — and  here,  I  would  ask,  what  obstacles 
are  in  his  way  ?  Should  he  lack  faith,  and  the  little  he 
MIGHT  HAVE,  NEED  CONFIRMATION,  let  him  visit  this  neighbor- 
hood, or  extend  his  inquiries  into  Maine.  We  all  kn^,  good 
soil  and  manure  are  indispensable  in  producing  mt  obop. 
How  little  value  in  comparison  with  wheat,  are  alrthe  small 
grains  which  every  farmer  cultivates.  No  particular  art  or 
14 
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SKILL  is  required  in  cultivating  wheat.    Where  general  informa- 
tion is  had  on  the  subject,  we  need  not  fear  results. 

We  may  say,  we  are  now  in  the  green  season  of  '-the  blade,'' 
(at  length,)  "then  the  ear,"  (finally,)  *Hhe  full  corn  in  the 
ear" — such  we  trust,  is  our  progressive  state. 

Andover,  Sept.  23d,  1S51. 


EPHRAIM  BROWN'S  STATEMENT. 
I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  Rye.  raised  on 
one  acre  of  land,  on  my  farm,  on  Marblehead  Neck.  The 
land  had  been  several  years  in  grass,  which  became  very  much 
rooted  out  by  the  twitch-grass,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849, 1 
broke  it  up,  and  manured  it  with  a  very  liberal  dressing  of  rot- 
ten kelp,  spread  on  the  top  of  the  furrows  and  harrowed  in, 
then  planted  it  with  marrow  squashes;  after  gathering  the 
squashes  in  the  fall,  I  cross  ploughed  it  again,  in  order  to  ex- 
j)ose  the  roots  of  the  twitch-grass  to  the  frost,  which  in  a 
great  measure  subdued  it.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 1  ploughed 
it  once,  harrowed  it  down,  and  spread  on  again  a  very  liberal 
dressing  of  rotten  kelp,  which  I  ploughed  in,  and  then  planted 
it  with  potatoes,  which  I  dug  in  September,  and  the  last  week 
in  that  month  I  ploughed  it  and  sowed  it  with  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  winter  rye.  Not  thinking  of  entering  this  crop  for 
a  premium,  I  was  not  particular  to  ascertain  the  exact  quanti- 
ty of  manure  used,  but  as  I  said  above,  I  manured  liberally, 
probably  six  to  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  The  rye  I  had  reap- 
ed the  last  week  in  July,  and  housed  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  after  it  had  been  in  the  barn  about  a  week,  I  had  it 
thrashed  out,  and  Mr.  John  Hatch,  who  was  foreman,  at  that 
time,  on  my  farm,  cleaned  it  up,  and  measured  it  from  the 
mill,  and  it  measured  forty-eight  bushels,  and  one  peck, 
weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushels.  The  straw  weigh- 
ed 6295  lbs.  which  I  sold  as  follows  :  The  first  load,  2200  lbs. 
sold  for  $10  per  ton,  the  second  load,  3095  lbs.  sold  for  $11 
per  ton,  total  $28  02. 
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The  labor  employed  on  this  land,  has  been  nothing  more 
than  is  usually  employed  in  cultivating  land  in  this  way. 
Marblehead,  Oct.  25th,  1851. 


DAVID  COGSWELL'S  STATEMENT. 
I  send  you  a  sample  of  Rye,  raised  by  me,  on  one  acre  of 
land,  from  one  bushel  of  sowing.  The  land  is  near  the  depot 
in  Ipswich,  and  is  a  side  hill,  the  highest  part  is  gravel  mixed 
with  loam,  and  the  residue  is  good  soil.  It  was  broke  up  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  with  two  and 
a  half  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  one  barrel  Guano.  In  1850, 
it  was  planted  with  potatoes,  five  cords  of  manure  ploughed  in  : 
in  September,  the  same  year,  was  sowed  down  with  one  bush- 
el of  rye  and  grass  seed,  without  manure.  It  was  reaped  in  Au- 
gust 1851,  and  all  cleaned  like  the  sample,  and  measured 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  bushels,  weighing  sixty  and  one  half 
pounds  to  the  bushel  ;  the  straw  has  not  been  weighed,  I 
should  judge  there  was  one  and  a  half  tons. 
Ipswich,  Sept.  24th,  1851. 


ADINO  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination,  the  product  of  a  field 
of  Winter  Rye,  on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers.  The  soil  on 
which  it  grew,  is  about  an  average  quality,  with  that  of  the 
farm,  known  to  be  shallow,  light  and  gravelly. 

Where  the  rye  grew  it  was  broken  up  in  1849,  and  planted 
with  corn.  In  1850,  it  was  well  manured,  and  planted  with 
potatoes ;  yielded  a  fair  crop,  most  of  which  rotted,  as  did  the 
others  grown  on  the  farm.  It  was  ploughed  the  latter  part  of 
September,  deep,  with  two  pair  of  cattle,  and  the  rye  was 
sown  on  the  fourth  of  October.  It  came  up  and  looked  well 
through  the  winter.  A  little  over  one  and  a  half  bushels  of 
teed  was  sown  on  the  piece,  containing  two  acres  and  nine 
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poles,  of  rye  raised  on  the  farm.     The  field  yielded  eighty 
bushels,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the  bushel,  of  as  hand- 
some rye  as  I  ever  saw.     The  straw  was  upright  and  fair. 
Danvers,  Sept.  1st,  1851. 


RICHARD  ADAMS'S  STATEMENT. 

I  oflfer  for  premium  a  crop  of  Winter  Rye,  raised  on  one 
acre  and  eight  rods  of  land,  being  thirty-eight  bushels  and 
nineteen  quarts  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  bushels, 
and  24/r  quarts  to  the  acre. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  which  was  manured  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  with  eight  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes raised  thereon.  No  additional  manure  was  used.  On 
the  first  week  in  October,  the  land  was  sowed  with  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  winter  rye,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  1851, 
the  crop  was  harvested. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  there  are  five  apple  trees  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  each  of  which,  will,  on  an  average,  shade 
a  circle  of  one  rod  in  diameter,  and  that  at  the  least,  two 
bushels  of  grain  were  on  one  end  of  the  piece  destroyed  by 
my  hens. 

Newbury,  Sept.  24th,  1851. 


NATHAN  TAPLErS  STATEMENT. 
I  herewith  send  you  a  sample  of  Rye,  grown  on  a  piece  of 
ground  viewed  by  you  before  harvested.  The  product  of  the 
same  was  thirty-two  and  one  half  bushels.  The  measurement 
of  the  land  is  one  acre  and  fifty-five  poles.  Onions  had  been 
cultivated  on  the  land  for  a  number  of  years,  and  believing  that 
a  change  of  crop  would  be  beneficial,  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  land  was  sufficiently  dry  to  work,  I  ploughed  it,  and  sow- 
ed five  pecks  of  seed  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed  it  in^  I 
put  a  sprinkling  of  compost  manure  on  about  one  half  of  the 
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piece  where  I  thought  it  most  needed.  I  am  aware  that  the 
number  of  bushels  per  acre,  unless  there  is  some  distinction 
between  spring  and  winter  rye,  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments for  a  premium,  but  the  quality  I  think  very  fine.  I  sold 
it  at  ninety  cents  per  bushel,  except  three  or  four  bushels  re- 
served for  family  use.  I  have  sold  thirty-two  hundred  weight 
of  straw,  it  being  very  clear,  and  good  for  bunching  onions, 
at  fiAy  cents  per  hundred  at  the  barn,  and  have  about  five 
hundred  weight  now  on  hand,  making  thirty-seven  hundred 
pounds  in  all,  amounting  to  eighteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for 
the  straw,  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  grain. 
Danvers,  Oct.  1st,  1861. 


ADINO  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination,  one  and  a  half  acres  of  Corn. 
Where  the  com  grew,  grass  was  mown  in  1860,  less  than  half 
a  ton  of  poor  hay  to  the  acre.  After  the  mowing,  I  put  on 
eight  cords  of  compost  manure,  and  ploughed  it  in.  In  the 
spring,  I  cross-ploughed  the  lot  about  two  inches  deeper,  than 
in  the  fall ;  I  furrowed  it  only  one  way,  four  feet  apart,  and 
I^ted  the  hills  three  feet  apart,  applying  about  two  cords  of 
fine  manure  in  the  hills.  At  the  time  of  hoeing,  it  was  con- 
siderably eaten  by  worms  ;  I  thinned  it  out  to  four  stocks  to 
the  hill.  It  grew  luxuriantly  until  the  drought  in  the  last  of 
July  and  first  of  August.  It  then  rolled  so  much,  that  I  fear- 
ed  the  crop  would  be  small.  It  afterwards  revived,  and  when 
gathered  it  yielded  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  baskets  of 
fair  sound  corn — and  twenty-four  baskets  of  ordinary  quality. 
I  estimate  the  produce  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  bushels  of  com  ;  a  sample  of  which  on  the  ear,  I  pre- 
ecnt  for  your  inspection. 

Town  Farm,  Danvers,  Oct.  6th,  1861. 


~^ 
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PAUL  P.  PILLSBURrS  STATEMENT. 

1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  facts,  relating  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  mixed  crop  of  corn  and  beans,  on  my  farm  in 
Andover.  The  crop  which  I  ofler  for  premium,  was  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre.  The  land  was  broken  up  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  and  planted  in  1860,  with  com.  Twenty  common  cart 
loads  of  manure  spread  on  to  the  acre.  Crop  about  fifty  bush- 
els per  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  there  were  fifteen  cart  loads  of  bam 
manure  spread  to  the  acre  and  ploughed  in  ;  tf>en  the  land  was 
harrowed,  then  furrowed,  and  manured  with  eight  cart  loads 
of  compost  manure  to  the  acre.  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  I 
planted  with  the  Golden  Sioux  corn,  with  from  three  to  four 
kernels  to  the  hit),  and  the  same  number  of  beans.  Hills  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way.  Hoed  twice.  The  stalks  cut 
first  of  September.  Corn  harvested  first  week  in  October, 
and  the  crop  was  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a  half  baskets, 
full  of  ears  of  corn,  weighing  forty-one  pounds  to  the  basket,  and 
one  basket  full,  of  equal  weight  and  measure,  kept  until  the  first 
of  November,  gave  eighteen  quarts  of  shelled  corn.  The  com 
when  harvested  was  sound  and  dry,  a  sample  of  which  was 
presented  at  the  Cattle  Show,  at  Salem,  in  September.  There 
were  six  bushels  of  white  beans  on  the  acre. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  labor  done  this  present  sea- 
son upon  this  crop.  Two  men  and  one  yoke  of  oxen,  one  day 
and  a  half  hauling  and  dropping  manure,  one  man  and  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  one  day  ploughing  and  furrowing,  one  man  and 
a  boy  one  day  planting,  hoeing  twice,  five  days  labor,  cutting 
and  binding  stalks  two  days  labor,  harvesting  corn  and  beans, 
seven  days  labor. 

The  soil  is  a  brown  loam.  Land  is  valued  at  fifty  dollars 
per  acre. 

Andover,  Nov.  3d,  1851. 
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HENRY  POORS  LETTER. 

Boston,  Nov.  20th,  1851. 
DocT.  Nichols. 

Dear  Sir — I  promised  to  collect  information,  and  report  to 
you,  in  relation  to  the  Winter  Wheat  Crop. 

I  learn  from  six  or  eight  farmers,  at  Andover  and  Methuen, 
that  they  have  secured  18,  22,  25,  28,  and  35  bushels  to  the 
acre.  These  facts  will  justify  a  strong  report  from  you,  and, 
as  one  of  the  Committee,  I  hope  you  will  make  it  an  object  to 
draw  the  farmer's  attention  to  it,  as  the  most  valuable — ^most 
important  crop  of  the  cereals. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  even  the  small  farmer,  has  good 
LAND  enough  to  raise  wheat,  to  bread  his  family,  and  to  spare* 
The  least  we  can  do,  is,  to  give  it  our  sanction,  and  hearty  en- 
couragement. Errors  have  crept  into  the  public  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  EXHAUSTION  or  THE  SOIL  of  its  peculiar  properties  to 
raise  wheat.  This  notion  is  easily  dispelled  by  applying  ma* 
nnres  or  ashes,  to  produce  the  crop  as  we  would  do  for  any 
other  crop.  Yours  truly.  HENRY  POOR. 

Andover,  Nov.  20th,  1851. 


ON  ROOT  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops,  report  the  following  en- 
tries for  premium,  the  present  year,  viz : — 

1st.  Lyman  Mason,  of  Beverly,  for  his  crop  of  cabbages, 
on  two  and  one  half  acres  of  ground,  the  product  of  which 
has  been  sold  in  the  market  for  the  sum  of  $1,134  37.  Also, 
his  crop  of  onions  on  one  and  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  yielding  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  or  six  hun«> 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  have  been  sold  in 
the  Boston  market  for  the  sum  of  $543  62.  He  also  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  his  crop  of  carrots,  on 
forty-two  rods  of  ground,  which  has  produced  six  and  one 
half  tons.     The  Society  having  limited  the  quantity  of  land 
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to  half  an  acre,  to  entitle  it  to  a  premium,  the  Committee 
could  do  nothing  more  for  the  carrots  than  notice  their  extra- 
ordinary yield. 

2d.  Orlando  Southwick,  of  Danvers,  for  his  crop  of  oniona 
on  one  hundred  and  four  rods  of  ground,  yielding  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

3d.  Josiah  Titcomb,  of  By  field,  for  his  crop  of  onions,  on 
one  acre  of  ground,  yielding  seven  hundred  and  three  bushels* 

4th.  Richard  P.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  for  his  crop  of  car- 
rots on  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  tons  to  the  acre. 

Statements  of  the  above  named  crops  are  herewith  submit- 
ted, giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, kind  of  soil,  quantity  of  manure  used^  and  other  particu- 
lars, to  which  attention  is  invited. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : — 
To  Lyman  Mason,  of  Beverly,  for  his  crop  of  cabbages    $6  00 
"  Josiah  Titcomb,  of  By  field,  for  his  crop  of  onions        6  00 
^'   Richard  P.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  for  his  crop  of  carrots    6  00 

5th.  An  entry  was  made  by  John  Bradstreet,  of  Danvers, 
for  his  crop  of  potatoes.  The  Committee  regret  that  there 
was  no  premium  ofiered  by  the  Society,  the  present  year,  for 
potatoes,  as  this  crop  is  certainly  worthy  of  one.  It  seemed 
to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  B.'s  success  in  raising  the  potato 
is  owing  in  a  great  measinre  to  his  thorough  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  the  selection  of  seed.  He  plants  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way,  putting  a  shovel  full  of  barn-yard  manure  in  the 
hill — ^thinks  some  farmers  mistake  in  making  the  hills  too 
near  together,  and  putting  too  much  seed  in  a  hill.  He  plants 
mostly  his  seedlings,  called  the  Danvers  Reds,  thinks  they 
do  better  than  any  other  kind^  has  tried  others  the  present  sea- 
son. We  saw  a  part  of  his  crop  while  they  were  being  dug  ; 
they  were  a  fine  specimen,  of  large  sound  potatoes,  averaging 
a  bushel  to  sixteen  hills. 

Knowing  Mr.  Bradstreet  to  be  a  man  of  much  experience 
and  observation  in  farming,  we  requested  bim  to  give  us  a 
statement  of  his  crop,  and  as  particular  an  account  of  his  mode 
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of  cultivation  as  practicable,  which  statement  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  we  recommend  its  publication  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Society. 

For  the  Committee,  LEWIS  ALLEN. 

Danvers,  Nov.  26th,  1861. 


LYMAN  MASON'S    STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  account  of  root  crops,  raised 
the  past  season  upon  the  farm  occupied  by  me,  at  Beverly 
Farms. 

Upon  forty-two  rods  of  loamy  soil,  manured  at  the  rate  of 
six  cords  to  the  acre,  one  half  leached  ashes,  and  one  half 
barn  manure,  I  have  gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty  bushels 
of  carrots,  weighing  six  tons  and  a  half,  averaging  twenty- 
five  tons,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to  an  acre. 

Upon  one  acre  and  seven-eighths  of  loamy  soil,  manured  at* 
the  same  rate  as  above,  I  have  gathered  twelve  hundred  and 
eighteen  bushels  of  onions,  of  full  growth  and  prime  quality. 
All  sold  in  Boston  market,  at  one  dollar  and  six  cents  to  fill  a 
barrel ;  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars, 
and  sixty-two  cents,  averaging  six  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  the  acre. 

Upon  two  acres  and  one  half  of  loamy  soil,  manured  the 
same  as  above,  I  have  gathered  eighteen  thousand  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  cabbages,  which  have  brought 
seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  dollars  and  thirty-seven  and  half  cents,  averaging 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  heads,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents  to  the  acre. 

Beverly  Farms,  Nov.  16,  1861. 


JOSIAH  TITCOMB'S  STATEMENT. 
Below  I  send  you  a  statement  of  my  crop  of  Onions  this 
year : — 
I  employed  Albert  S.  Adams  to  measure  off  one  acre  of  my 
15 
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ground.  I  then  employed  Adam  Rhodes  and  my  son,  John 
Titcomb,  to  measure  the  onions  on  that  acre,  and  they  made 
seven  hundred  and  three  bushels. 

My  land  is  a  strong  loam ;  a  part  of  the  land  has  been  sow- 
ed with  onions  four  years,  and  a  part  of  it  only  two  years.  I 
plough  very  shallow  in  the  spring,  and  put  on  the  ground 
about  four  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre.  I  sow  a  part  of  Dan- 
vers  seed,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Town  seed ;  get  the  largest 
crop  from  the  Old  Town  seed,  the  earliest  from  the  Danvers  seed. 

By  field,  Nov.  14th,  1861. 


ORLANDO  SOUTHWICK'S  STATEMENT. 

I  make  application  for  premium  on  a  crop  of  Onions,  from 
land  measuring  one  hundred  and  four  rods,  yielding  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  bushels  of  onions,  of  large  size,  and  excellent 
quality.  The  land  is  elevated,  with  generally  a  southern  ex- 
posure, and  upon  about  two  thirds  of  it  a  crop  of  onions  had 
been  raised  last  year ;  on  the  remainder  this  was  the  first  crop 
of  this  vegetable.  The  cost  of  producing  this  crop  was  as 
follows : — 
Compost  manure,  (3^  stable  manure  mixed  with  1-4 

night  soil,)  2  1-2  cords  at  $5  00  -  -       $12  50 

200  bushels  leached  ashes  at  6  1-2  cents  -  13  00 

2  pounds  of  seed  valued  at  -  -  -         3  00 

Labor  valued  at  -  -  -  -  30  00 

$68  05 

Value  of  crop,  as  above, — 390  bushels,  at  40  cents, — ^$166  00 
From  which  deduct  cost  of  production  -  68  50 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of  -  -  -  $97  50 

Danvers,  Nov.  13th,  1851. 
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RICHARD  P.  WATERS'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  carrots,  raised  on  one  hundred 
aod  twenty  square  poles  of  land.  By  careful  measurement^ 
the  product  was  four  hundred  and  forty-two  baskets — a  basket 
weight  sixty-four  lbs.,  and  amounting  to  more  than  fourteen 
tons,  and  making  about  nineteen  tons  to  the  acre.  The  soil 
was  a  mixed  dark  and  yellow  loam,  bad  been  fenced  off 
from  the  pasture  the  year  before  and  planted  to  squashes  and 
corn  fodder,  and  received  but  a  light  dressing  of  manure. 

The  present  season  we  manured  it  with  three  cords  of  barn 
yard  manure,  the  scrapings  of  the  yard  after  we  had  finished 
our  planting,  and  ploughed  it  in,  the  latter  part  of  May.  It 
was  sowed  on  the  second  of  June,  the  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  with  one  pound  of  orange  and  one  quarter  pound  of 
hora  carrot  seed.  I  should  think  one  sixth  of  the  orange  seed 
failed  to  come  up,  and  on  these  vacant  spots  we  set  out  cab- 
bages. The  piece  was  hoed  once  and  weeded  twice  by  hand. 
The  carrots  were  harvested  on  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth 
of  November,  by  running  a  plough  parallel  with  the  rows,  with- 
in four  to  six  inches  of  the  carrots,  and  then  we  turned  them 
out  with  the  spade. 

EXPENSES     or     CULTIVATION. 

Interest  on  land  -  -  -  -  $6  00 

Three  cords  of  manure      -  -  -  -        18  00 

Spreading  manure,  {toughing,  harrowing,  raking  and 
sowing  -  -  -  -  -  6  00 

Seed 1  26 

Hoeing,  weeding,  and  harvesting    -  -  -        26  60 

$66  76. 
RICHARD  P.  WATERS. 

Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Nov.  1861. 


JOHN  BRADSTREETS  STATEMENT. 
As  I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  statement  of  my  Potato 
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crop,  and  my  mode  of  plantiug,  I  will  offer  the  same,  with 
a  few  remarks  founded  on  my  own  experience  and  observation. 
I  planted  three  bushels  of  Chenangoes  about  the  first  of  May, 
on  good  land,  had  thirty ^ne  bushels,  very  few  rotten ;  they 
did  better  than  I  have  had  that  kind  do  for  many  years. 

I  planted  three  bushels  of  two  kinds  of  seedlings,  that  I 
have.  They  were  planted  in  three  fields ;  had  fifty-four  bash- 
els  ;  found  a  few  rotten  in  low  land.  I  consider  they  did  well 
for  these  kinds.  I  also  planted  twenty-eight  bushels  of  my 
red  seedlings  on  about  four  and  one  half  acres  of  land  ;  had 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  bushels,  yielding  a  bushel  to  every 
sixteen  hills,  and  a  fraction  over  thirty-one  bushels  from  one 
bushel  of  seed.  They  were  planted  in  four  different  fields, 
varying  from  the  fourth  of  May,  to  the  twenty-eightn  of  May, 
one  field  was  the  highest  land  I  cultivate,  and  one  small  piece 
was  as  low  as  any.  The  seed  and  crop  were  measured.  1  give 
the  land  according  to  my  judgement.  They  are  old  fields, 
that  I  have  cultivated  many  times.  I  planted  one  piece  of 
new  sward  land,  which  I  consider  rather  preferable  for  pota- 
toes, less  than  one  acre,  with  six  and  one  half  bushels 
of  seed,  and  had  two  hundred  and  eight  bushels,  two  hundred 
of  which  were  of  merchantable  size,  and  all  were  sound.  I 
never  raised  any  potatoes,  that  would  yield  so  well,  under  every 
circumstance,  as  these.  Planted  early  or  late,  on  high  land  or 
low,  good  or  shallow,  whether  the  season  be  hot  and  dry,  or 
wet  and  cold,  they  have  always  done  well,  except  under  trees. 

I  plough  all  my  land  in  the  spring,  as  I  think  land  cannot  be 
too  light  for  this  crop.  I  harrow  all  my  ground  with  a  heavy 
iron  tooth  harrow,  duly  a  day  or  two  before  I  furrow ;  I  fur- 
row both  ways,  at  a  distance  that  a  plough  can  pass  each  way, 
and  that  it  does  pass.  I  think  many  people  err  by  having  too 
many  hills,  as  well  as  too  much  seed  in  the  hill.  I  common- 
ly plough  about  six  inches  deep,  low  land  less  ;  I  put  all  my 
manure  in  the  hill,  one  shovel  full  to  the  hill.  I  prefer  at  least 
one  half  such  as  has  been  made  in  my  barn  yard  during  sum- 
mer. I  cart  it  out  in  the  fall  in  heaps,  according  to  the  field 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  level  the  loads  to  make  the  heap 
flat.    I  like  to  cart  out  my  winter  manure  as  early    m  the 
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Spring  as  I  can,  and  tip  it  on  top  of  the  other.  I  never  dis- 
turb it  until  I  fill  it  to  put  in  the  hill,  minding  to  mix  it  well 
then.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  has  not  been  one 
heap  of  manure  forked  over  on  my  &rm  for  forty  years,  and  I 
believe  my  crops  are  as  good  as  others  in  my  vicinity.  I  know 
some  will  say  that  this  manure  has  lost  all  its  strength,  and  is 
about  worthless ;  but  strange  to  tell,  it  makes  my  potatoes 
grow  well.  I  know  the  motto  now  is,  to  cultivate  but  little 
land  and  manure  high  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  is  not  the  best 
way  for  potatoes ;  they  do  not  need  so  much  manure,  nor  that 
of  the  strongest  kind.  As  for  medicines  they  need  none,  and 
all  that  is  applied  to  them  I  consider  as  quackery  in  the  ex- 
tfome. 

I  will  here  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  rot  in  pota-* 
toes.  As  to  the  great  cause,  or  why  it  so  differs  from  that  of 
fonner  years,  I  believe  no  man  can  solve ;  but  I  do  believe 
some  preventives  may  be  practised  by  most  farmerif,  with  but 
little  inconvenience  and  no  expense.  I  always  did  think,  and 
do  now,  that  the  weather  has  much  to  do  about  it ;  and  I 
should  think  the  result  of  the  two  last  seasons  was  sufficient 
to  convince  any  man  of  this.  Much  depends  on  the  seed, 
those  being  best  that  are  hardy  and  vigorous  by  nature.  With 
my  mode  of  planting,  I  have  succeeded  with  old  degenerated 
kinds,  to  that  degree  that  the  price  obtained  has  more  than 
remunerated  my  losses.  But  with  my  seedlings,  called  the 
Danvers  Reds,  my  success  has  been  complete.  Not  a  little,  in 
my  opinion,  depends  on  the  manure.  I  think  mud  a  bad  in- 
gredient, particularly  when  worked  over  by  hogs,  or  any  other 
strong  manure.  Something  too  depends  on  the  manner  of 
cultivation,  after  they  are  planted,  and  much  depends  on  the 
Jaud.  That  which  is  mellow  aud  porous,  is  by  far  better  than 
that  which  has  a  hard  pan. 

These  opinions  are  formed  on  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. I  could  explain  at  large  on  each,  if  I  had  time  and 
inclination  ;  but  those  that  know  me  well,  know  that  I  am 
not  much  given  to  making  converts  to  any  of  my  notions, 
therefore  they  cannot  expect  I  shall  be  very  anxious  in  making 
canjrerts  to  my  way  of  raising  potatoes. 
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As  for  insects,  I  have  no  idea  they  have  any  more  connec- 
tion with  the  rot  in  potatoes,  than  the  birds  that  fly  over 
them. 

North  Danvers,  Nov.  22d,  1861. 


ON    FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  in  making  their  report,,  regret 
that  they  cannot,  from  personal  observation,  speak  more  gen- 
erally of  the  state  of  farming  within  the  county.  We  believe 
there  are  many  farms  in  our  limits^  as  yet  unknown,  by  report 
of  your  Committees  to  the  Society,  well  worthy  of  your  com- 
mendation ;  from  the  inspection  and  report  of  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  the  management  of  their  own- 
ers, much  vahiable  information  would  be  derived,  and  the 
cause  of  agriculture  advanced.  At  present,  with  us,  progress 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends  very  much  upon  the  dis- 
semination of  the  practical  experiments  of  our  best  agricultur- 
ists ;  and  until,  by  the  introduction  of  schools  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  principles  of  science,  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  gen- 
eral improvement  in  agriculture,  we  desire,  and  believe  attaina- 
ble. Some  few  of  the  many  farmers,  will,  by  the  application 
of  skill  and  science  in  their  method  of  farming,  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  increased  and  improved  product* :  and  to 
these  we  must  look  as  teachers,  and  to  their  statements,  as  text 
books  in  farming,  until  the  principles  of  sericulture  are  taught 
to  our  youth,  as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  the  active  du- 
ties of  life. 

We  have  our  schools  for  instruction  in  law,  physic  and  di- 
vinity, more  or  less  patronized  by  the  state ;  and  why  should 
the  calling  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  be  without 
its  public  school  ?  Is  not  this  want,  in  a  degree,  chargeable 
to  our  own  remissness  in  urging  upon  the  Legislature  of  the 
ComnK>nwealth,  its  duty  in  this  respect. 

The  only  farm  offered  for  inspection^  and  premium,  this  yeao 
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is  that  of  William  F.  Porter,  of  Bradford ;  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Merrimac  river,  and  intersected  by  the  county  road 
leading  from  Haverhill  to  Newburyport  and  Salem.  This  farm 
is  well  known  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  from  the 
frequency  of  change  in  owners ;  as  well  as  from  its  general 
character  of  fertility.  Under  most  of  its  late  owners,  we  have 
no  doubt  a  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  manifested,  evidences 
of  some  of  which  are  now  visible  ;  but  so  far  as  is  known  to 
your  Committee,  the  progress  of  improvement  had  not  entitled 
it  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Society.  Since  Mr.  Porter's 
occupancy,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  farm  buildings,  in  the  increased  convenience  in 
the  gathering  of  the  crops,  in  the  feeding  out  of  the  same,  the 
arrangement  for  the  housing  of  the  stock,  and  the  securing  of 
their  droppings. 

The  crops  of  the  farm  the  present  year  are  good,  and  the 
inspection  of  them,  bears  testimony  of  the  skill  and  attentivo- 
ness  of  the  cultivator.  The  increase  over  former  years  is  made 
evident  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Porter.  The  Committee 
think  it  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  crops  in  detail,  and 
will  allude  only  to  some  few  particulars,  and  refer  the  Society 
to  the  full  and  particular  statement  of  Mr.  Porter,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  his  manner  of  farming. 

The  crop  of  broom  corn,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  being  a  successful  experiment,  in  a  cultivation  not 
common  in  this  county.  From  the  appearance  of  the  crop 
and  the  statement  of  its  yield  of  seed,  and  broom  brush,  we 
believe  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  desirable  and  paying  crop, 
on  the  warm  lands  in  the  county.  We  do  this  more  confi- 
dently from  the  double  product,  the  seed  and  bnish,  of  the 
plant ;  believing  that  the  successful  return  of  either  will  com- 
pensate the  cultivator  for  his  labor.  Mr.  Porter's  opinion  of 
the  comparative  exhaustion  of  this  crop,  and  Indian  corn,  upon 
the  soil,  we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  endorse,  as,  in  the  case  of 
breom  com,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  returned  to  the  soil,  while 
in  Indian  com,  it  is  mostly  removed. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Porter,  on  the  comparative  advantage 
of  stable  and  compost  manure,  as  a  top  dressing,  we  hope  will 
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elicit  the  observation  and  experinient  of  our  agriculturists. 
Composting  has  of  late  been  a  prominent  theme  of  our  agri* 
cultural  writers,  and  if  the  application  of  the  basis  of  compost 
is  equally  as  effective  as  the  compost,  much  labor  may  be 
saved. 

The  young  orchard  named  in  the  statement,  was  particular- 
ly noticed,  and  commended  by  the  Committee.  The  trees 
were  all  thrifty,  and  of  healthy  appearance,  and  gave  strong 
symptoms  that  a  part  of  the  increasing  profits  of  the  farm, 
spoken  of  in  the  statement,  may  reasonably  be  expected  from 
this  source.  The  trees  in  grass  land,  under  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  Porter,  appeared  fully  as  vigorous  as  those  on  cultivated 
grounds. 

We  cannot  pass,  without  notice,  the  home  pasture,  on  which 
was  kept  during  the  season,^tock  equal  to  one  cow  to  about 
two  and  one  quarter  acres  of  land  ;  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  pasture,  the  condition  of  the  cows,,  and  the  amount  of 
milk  taken,  the  feed  was  not  stinted.  This  is  a  result  in  pas- 
turing, which  is  not  usually  seen,  and  forcibly  impresses  us 
with  the  importance  of  devoting  more  attention  to  pasture 
grounds.  This  subject  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Society,  and  we  trust  will  receive  the  attention  its  importance 
demands. 

On  the  profits  of  farming,  there  exists  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions ;  and  the  belief  that  agriculture  is  not  one  of  the  moel 
direct  roads  to  wealth,  probably  induces  many  of  the  sons  of 
farmers  to  other  pursuits  of  life.  If  the  statements  of  some 
of  our  best  farmers,  are  entitled  to  full  belief,  no  occupation 
offers  more  certainty,  and  few,  larger  hopes  of  success,  than 
agriculture.  And  that  these  statements  are  reliable,  most  of  ub 
have  indications  from  the  profits  of  some  small  patched  of  our 
land,  that  by  design  or  accident  may  have  been  devoted  to  a 
suitable  crop,  and  cultivated  with  unusual  care.  Extended 
cultivation  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement  ,* 
as  from  our  attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  range  of  agriculture, 
and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  horticulture,  the  mind  is  too  mueh 
distracted  to  give  sufficient  thought,  and  the  labor  too  much 
diversified  and  pressing  to  be  devoted  in  as  full  a  manner  as  it 
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should  be,  to  any  particular  branch.  With  education  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  with  farms  not  too  large  for  the 
mental  and  physical  powers,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
occupation,  so  desirable  for  its  certainty,  healthfulness,  and 
success,  to  the  majority  of  our  young  men,  as  agriculture. 
For  the  Committee,  JOSIAH  LITTLE. 

Dec.  1,  1861. 


WILLIAM  F.  PORTER'S  STATEMENT. 

The  farm  oflfered  for  the  Society's  premium  I  purchased 
Oct.  9th,  1849,  and  moved  on  to  the  same  March  11th,  1860. 
It  is  situated  in  Bradford,  and  formerly  was  well  known  as  the 
Elwell,  but  more  recently,  the  Silsbee  farm.  The  county  road 
from  Haverhill  to  Newburyport  and  Salem,  passes  through  the 
farm.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres,  divided 
as  follows  :  forty-three  and  one  half  acres  of  pasture,  lying 
south  west  of  the  road  ;  forty-three  and  one  half  acres  of  mow- 
ing and  tillage,  north  easterly  of  the  road,  and  upon  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  buildings  stand ;  also,  an  island  of 
sixty  acres,  in  Merrimac  river,  the  distance  across  the  water 
from  the  mowing  and  tillage  land,  being  twenty  rods.  In  May 
last  I  purchased  seventeen  acres  of  pasture,  adjoining  the  first 
uamcd  lot,  also,  sixty-five  acres  of  pasture  land  situated  in  the 
east  parish  of  Haverhill,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  twen* 
ty-nine  acres. 

The  first  named  pasture,  which  is  a  hill  very  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  land,  consists  of  a  black  gravelly  loam, 
with  a  sub-soil  of  gravel  intermixed  with  clay,  and  at  a  form- 
er period  a  large  portion  of  it  was  cultivated.  The  mowing 
aud  tillage  land  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  about  twenty  acres 
consist  of  a  black  moist  loam,  from  eight  to  twenty  inches 
deep,  with  more  or  less  slate  stones  intermixed,  and  resting  up* 
on  a  bard  pan  of  gravel  and  clay.  About  half  of  the  remainder 
is  too  low  for  cultivation,  and  was  cleared  of  bushes  and  alders 
fifteen  years  since,  by  Mr.  Silsbee.  This  soil  is  from  one  to 
16 
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three  feet  deep,  inclining  to  a  peaty  nature,  and  havitig  a  sinii* 
lar  sub-soii  to  the  above.  The  soil  of  the  rest  is  a  sandy  loam, 
Avith  a  sub-soil  not  very  dissimilar,  and  borders  upon  the  river. 
The  soil  of  the  island  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  digging  a  well, 
I  find  the  sub-soil  very  similar  for  twenty  feet.  Two  thirds 
of  the  surface  of  the  island  is  elevated  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  more  than  half  the  time  for  the  last 
forty  years,  has  been  improved  for  raising  corn,  rye,  and  oats. 
The  other  thircj.  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  lower,  and  about  seven- 
teen acres  is  now  covered  with  a  variety  of  wood,  consisting 
of  yellow  birch,  grey  oak,  elm,  bass,  maple  and  walnut.  The 
Wood  Upon  the  remaining  seven  acres  was  cut  off  in  1846,  and 
most  of  this  lot,  with  the  preceding,  is  usually  overflowed 
with  water,  iu  the  spring  freshets. 

The  soil  of  the  pasture  in  Haverhill,  is  a  gravelly  loam,  of  a 
reJdish  cast,  smd  the  sub-soil  I  have  not  examined.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  elevation  in  the  county,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  buildings,  at  the  time  of  my  purchase,  consisted  of  a 
large  two  story  dwelling  house,  with  an  L  attached,  finished 
to  accommodate  the  help  required  to  carry  on  the  farm,  an  old 
barn  one  hundred  feet  by  forty-five,  twelve  feet  post,  and  very 
inconvenient,  a  horse-barn  about  forty  by  twenty  feet,  with  car- 
riage house  in  the  same,  and  cellar  under  a  part ;  granary  two 
stories,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and  a  piggery;  also,  a  barn 
on.  the  island,  thirty4wo  by  sixty  feet,  and  twenty  foot  post. 
Last  year  I  took  down  the  old  barn,  and  sold  the  building  used 
for  a  granery,  both  of  which  were  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes 
intended,  and  built  a  new  barn,  seventy-five  by  forty  feet,  and 
twenty-six  foot  post.  This  barn  is  situated  on  the  side  hill, 
about  one  hundred  feet  north  east  of  the  dwelling  house,  aad 
has  two  drive  ways  through  the  centre  lengthwise,  twelve  feet 
wide.  The  upper  drive  way  is  thirteen  feet  above  the  lower, 
and  is  conveniently  entered  by  means  of  a  platform,  or  bridge, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  supported  at  the  lower  end  by  a 
breast  wall,  ten  feet  high,  the  side  bill  being  excavated  to  a 
level  with  the  lower  floor  to  afford  a  convenient  entrance  to 
the  barn  yard^  and  lower  floor,  which  is  used  for  feeding  the 
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Stock  in  the  Icanto,   it  being  on  a  level  with  said  floor,  and  for 
unloading  muck  or  loam  through  scuttles  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath.   The  hay  and  fodder  are  all  unloaded  from  the  upper 
drive  way  or  floor,  into  bags  on  either  side,  both  of  which  are 
serenty-five  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide.     One  is  twenty-six 
feet  deep  and  the  other  eighteen  ;  the    leanto  being  under  the 
last,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  running  the  entire  length^  of  the 
bam,  is  fitted  to  tie  up  sixteen  cows,  and  six  oxen,  and  is  light- 
ed by  five  glass    windows,    having  a  shelf  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  from  the  floor  to  protect  the  windows,  and 
for  setting  pails  while  milking.     The  manure  from  the  leanto 
is  deposited  in  the  cellar,  which  is  under  the  whole  barn,  nine 
feet  deep,  and  open  to  the  south  fifty  feet,  and  the  cellar  wall 
is  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick,  mostly  laid  in  mortar. 
The  frame  of  the  barn  is  of  chestnut  timber  entire,  except 
the  rafters,  which  are  spruce.  The  body  of  the  barn,  except  eight 
feet  of  the  basement,  is  covered  with  pine  boards  twelve  inches 
wide,  placed  four  inches  apart,  and  the  intervening  s|)ace  cov-» 
ered  with  boards  eight  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  thus  making  a  tight  finish  externally,  and  upon  the  inside 
a  space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  which  I  <ieem  of  great 
importance  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  hay.     The  base- 
ment story  is  covered  with  matched  boards,  grooved  and  paint- 
ed upon  the  surface  with  the  Ohio  fire-proof  cement,  so  called, 
and  sanded  to  imitate  freestone.     The  remainder  above  is  paint- 
ed with  lead  and  oil.     The  roof  is  slated,  and  there  is  a  cupo- 
la in  the  centre  twelve  feet  square,  and  sixteen  high,  with  a 
window  on  each  side,  to  open  when  necessary  to  ventilate  the 
bara. 

I  also  erected  last  year  a  building  fifty  by  fifteen  feet,  for 
tool  house,  work  shop,  &c.,  adjoining  the  south  west  corner 
of  the  barn,  with  a  basement  story  eight  feet  high,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  story  of  the  barn,  having 
a  heavy  stone  wall  on  one  side  and  one  end,  the  other  side  be- 
ing open  to  the  barn  yard,  for  the  access  of  the  cattle  to  the 
watering  trough,  which  is  supplied  by  a  lead  pipe,  seventy- 
three  feet  to  a  fountain,  and  made  to  receive  the  water  of  two 
under-drains  which  I  have  laid  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
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garden  and  other  land  about  the  buildings.  The  surplus  wat- 
er from  the  above  trough,  is  conducted  through  another  lead 
pipe  under  ground  to  a  second  trough  in  the  bam  cellar,  and 
the  waste  water  from  this  trough  passes  off  in  an  under-drain 
to  the  field  below  the  barn. 

I  have  also  erected  this  season  another  building,  fifty  by  six- 
teen feet,  and  sixteen  feet  post,  adjoining  the  north  east  corner 
of  the  barn,  fitted  with  seven  double  stalls,  each  six  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  for  tieing  with  chains  fourteen  cows,  and  a 
rack  to  receive  the  hay  from  the  loft  above,  and  a  light  box 
under  the  rack  for  grain  or  cut  feed,  with  a  basement  beneath 
built  partly  of  stone  and  wood,  the  bottom  being  on  a  level 
with  the  barn  yard  and  barn  cellar,  and  is  used  for  receiving 
the  manure  from  the  cows,  except  a  passage  way  for  carting 
the  manure  from  the  barn  yard  and  cellar.  This  building  and 
the  preceding,  are  boarded  and  painted  in  a  similar  style  to 
the  barn,  and  with  slated  roofs.  These  two  buildings  with 
the  barn,  enclose  three  sides  of  the  yard,  leaving  it  open  to 
the  south  east  only,  thus  making  a  yard  with  the  cellar,  about 
ninety  feet  square,  well  protected  from  the  cold  winds  and 
storms. 

I  have  likewise  built  the  present  season,  a  piazza  on  the 
back  side  of  my  large  dwelling  house,  and  a  wood  house  at- 
tached, thirty  by  eight  feet ;  also,  a  small  house  on  the  island, 
twenty-five  by  eighteen  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  and 
have  dug  and  bricked  a  well  twenty-five  feet  deep ;  repaired 
and  fitted  the  island  barn  for  tieing  up  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
and  enclosed  a  suitable  yard  for  the  same. 

I  have  built  and  painted  the  present  season,  seventy-eight 
rods  of  picked  fence,  the  materials  being  wholly  chestnut ;  and 
ninety-four  rods  of  fence,  with  all  chestnut  posts,  and  four 
rails  high ;  about  two  thirds  of  the  rails  are  spruce,  and  one 
third  chestnut,  six  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one  quarter  thick, 
and  well  nailed.  The  posts  were  all  set  three  or  more  feet 
deep.  Rocks  in  this  immediate  vicinity  being  scarce,  created 
the  necessity  of  erecting  so  much  fence  of  wood. 

I  have  laid  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  of  lead  pipe  to  car- 
ry the  water  for   the  use  of  the   cattle,     into  a  brick  trough 
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laid  in  cement,  and  situated  in  a  basement  room  or  cellar^ 
which  I  have  buiU  of  stone  and  brick,  under  the  north  east 
end  of  the  L  part  of  the  house,  twenty  feet  square.  In  this 
room  I  have  a  sink  and  copper  boiler,  set  for  scalding  cans  and 
milk  vessels,  into  both  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  fau- 
sei.  Water  is  kept  continually  running  into  the  brick  trough 
at  one  end  and  out  of  the  other,  and  the  cans  when  filled  with 
milk,  are  set  into  this  trough  of  water,  to  preserve  an  equal 
temperature,  and  this  keeps  the  milk  sweet  a  longer  time  Chan 
any  other  way  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  water  which  supplies  the  milk  cellar  is  taken  from  a 
well  dug  in  the  pasture  opposite  my  house,  and  from  which 
there  is  about  ten  feet  fall.  I  have  laid  seventy-four  rods  of 
nnder-drains  with  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  off  the 
surplus  water  from  a  portion  of  my  oix^hard,  garden,  yards  and 
troughs  afore  mentioned. 

When  I  purchased  the  farm,  Oct.  9,  1849,  I  bought  all  the 
hay  tn  the  barns,  ejiccopt  two  thousand  fifty  pounds.  It  was 
estimated  by  measure,  allowing  five  hundred  ahd  twenty-five 
cubic  feet  for  a  ton,  amounting  to  nearly  33  tons.  The  men 
employed  on  the  farm  were  of  the  opinion  that  not  more  than 
six  tons  bad  been  consumed  on  the  farm  of  that  year's  produce, 
so  that  the  amount  of  hay  cut  did  not  exceed  forty  tons.  Four 
oxen  and  one  horse  were  put  on  the  farm  Feb  1,  1850,  and 
twelve  cows  and  another  horse  March  11,  and  this  stock  con- 
sumed all  the  hay,  except  four  tons,  before  July  1,  the  oxen  and 
horse  being  kept  up  to  hay  all  the  time. 

1  have  bought  the  manure  made  at  the  Eagle  House  stable, 
in  Haverhill,  for  the  two  years  past,  and  paid  two  hundred 
aud  twenty  dollars  per  year,  and  the  quantity  has  averaged 
about  seventy-five  cords  a  year.  Twenty-five  cords  of  this 
manure  I  spread  upon  the  mowing  land  in  the  spring  of  1850. 
and  I  believe  it  inereased  the  quantity  of  hay  that  season 
more  than  one  third.  I  planted  about  eleven  acres,  viz  :  six 
to  Indian  corn,  three  to  broom  corn^  -one  to  potatoes,  one  half 
an  acre  of  sowed  corn  for  fodder,  and  one  half  an  acre  to  car- 
rots and  other  vegetables  ;  the  whole  of  which  was  upon  land 
«owed  to  oats  the  year  previous,  withaut  grtxss  sead.     The 
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manure  for  the  carrots,  potatoes,  and  about  two  acres  of  the 
corn,  was  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  five  cords  to  the  acre,  in 
its  green  state.  The  broom  corn,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Indian  corn,  was  planted  on  the  island,  and  manured  with 
compost  in  the  hill,  and  at  the  rate  of  ten  loads  per  acre,  thir- 
ty-five bushels  to  the  load.  A  half  a  gill  of  wood  ashes  and 
plaster  was  applied  to  each  hill  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  cul- 
tivated and  hoed  three  times  in  the  usual  manner. 

I  sowed  eight  acres  of  spring  rye  on  the  island,  on  land  planted 
to  corn  the  year  previous,  with  little  or  no  manure,  and  on 
which  I  spread  one  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes  per  acre, 
and  sowed  ten  pounds  of  southern  clover  per  acre.  These 
ashes  cost  six  cents  per  bushel  at  Haverhill,  one  mile  distant, 
and  were  boated  to  the  island  for  one  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
bushel.  I  sowed  an  acre  to  barley,  and  another  to  rye,  on  the 
home  lot,  having  previously  ploughed  in  about  four  cords  of 
green  manure  per  acre,  and  seeded  down  with  one  peck  herds 
grass,  one  bushel  northern  red-top,  and  three  pounds  southeri* 
clover  to  the  acre.  Product  of  corn  was  two  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  byestiraation,  rye  on  the  island  sixty-four  bush- 
els, or  eight  bushels  per  ajre  by  n>easure ;  rye  on  home  lot 
twenty  and  one  half  bushels,  barky  twenty-two  bushels,  po- 
tatoes yielded  well,  but  more  than  one  half  rotted,  and  carrots 
one  hundred  and  fihy-six  bushels  oii  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 
i)f  fruit  I  had  about  forty  barrels,  of  winter  apples,  mostly 
baldwins,  and  over  three  hundred  bushels  of  peaches.  Kept 
in  addition  to  the  team,  thirteen  cowsy  and  during  the  season 
made  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  of  new 
milk  cheese,  and  batter  sufficient  for  tlie  family's  use. 

The  building  ©f  my  barn,  and  other  essential  improvements, 
occupied  so  much  of  my  time  the  first  year,  that  1  could  not 
give  that  attention  to  the  management  of  the  farm,  ©ckeep  so 
accurate  an  account  of  the  amount  of  sates  and  the  profits  and 
expenses,  as  I  have  done  for  this  year.  But  I  believe,  and 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  amount  of  sales  were^  ample  to 
pay  all  the  labor  for  carrying  on  the  farm  and  maintadniug  the 
families,  including  the  taxes,  and  the  manure  and  ashes  which 
liave  been  bought.    Iti  August  1850,  I  tamed  over  with  the 
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plough  five  acres  of  sward  land  on  mjr  home  lot,  and  applied 
forty  cart  loads  of  compost  to  the  acre,  made  by  mixing  green 
manure  with  an  equal  part  of  good  loam,  meaning  always  by 
cart  load,  about  35  bushels.  The  land  was  thoroughly  bar- 
rowed,  and  I  sowed  one  peck  of  herds  grass,  and  one  bushel 
of  northern  red  top  per  acre,  and  brushed  and  rolled  the  same. 
I  think  the  product  this  year  was  full  three  tons  per  acre.  The 
first  week  in  Oct.  1850,  I  took  off  a  crop  of  corn  from  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  adjoining  the  river,  and  ploughed  in  six 
cords  of  horse  manure,  sowed  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  rye 
and  sowed  the  same  with  grass  seed.  In  September  preced* 
ing  I  ploughed  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  island,  turned  un- 
der all  the  grass  that  grew  on  the  land,  during  the  season, 
and  which  would  have  made  about  eight  or  ten  hundred 
of  hay  to  the  acre.  Two  acres  of  this  land  was  in  the  low 
part  liefore  refered  to,  and  had  nevor  been  ploughed.  I  sowed 
one  acre  of  this  low  land  with  grass  seed  only,  and  the  other 
fifteen  acres  with  rye  only,  giving  it  no  further  dressing. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  last,  I  commenced  keeping  a  daily 
account  of  my  sales,  expenditures  and  labor  performed  on  the 
farm,  also  the  amount  of  farm  produce  of  every  description. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  the  Black  Sea 
spring  wheat,  on  two  thirds  of  an  acre  of  land,  on  the  home 
lot,  where  potatoes  grew  the  year  previous,  and  seeded  the 
same  with  red  top  and  herds  grass.  On  the  same  and  the  foU 
lowing  day,  I  sowed  twenty-four  bushels  of  oats  on  eight 
acres  of  land  on  the  island,  and  two  bushels  of  barley  on  about 
three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  seeded  the  same  with  ten  pounds 
of  southern  clover  to  the  acre.  This  land  was  in  corn,  and 
broom  corn  the  year  previous.  From  the  13th  to  the  16th  of 
May,  I  planted  three  and  a  half  acres  of  corn,  and  one  and  a 
half  acre  of  potatoes  on  the  home  lot.  One  acre  had  been 
planted  with  corn  and  potatoes  for  two  years  previous,  and  the 
rest  was  in  grass.  I  ploughed  in  twenty*five  cart  loads  per 
acre  of  green  manure  from  the  barn  cellar — ploughing  ten  in* 
ches  deep — and  put  in  the  hills,  six  cart  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  the  ground  being  furrowed  three  and  a  half  feet  apart 
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each  way,  and  ptenled  with  eight-rowed  yellow  corn,  froni 
Northfield,  Mass, 

From  the  16tb  to  the  28tb  of  May,  I  ploughed  and  planted 
five  and  one  half  acres  of  Indian  corn,  and  five  and  one  half 
acres  of  broom  corn  on  the  island  ;  one  half  the  above  eleveD 
acres  was  a  part  of  the  fifteen  acres  sown  to  winter  rye,  in 
September  previous,  and  the  other  half  had  the  grass  remain*' 
ing  on  it  which  grew  the  year  previous.  The  rye  when 
ploughed  in  had  just  commenced  beading  out,  and,  to  facilitate 
the  covering,  a  brush  harrow  wa>  drawn  over  the  rye  before 
ploughing.  It  was  furrowed  one  way  only,  three  feet  apart^ 
and  across  where  both  rye  and  grass,  were  ploughed  in.  It 
was  manured  in  the  hill,  with  ten  cart  toads  of  compost  per 
acre,  the  hills^  in  the  rows  being  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  as 
near  as  we  could  judge.  Three  varieties  of  com  were  planted, 
viz:  three  and  a  half  acres  with  the  twelve  and  sixteen-rowed 
Canada  corn,  one  acre  with  the  aforenamed  Pomeroy  corn,  and 
one  aero  with  a  white  corn,  called  in  Plymouth  county,  the 
Whitman  com.  On  that  portion  of  the  land  where  rye  was 
ploughed  under,  the  corn  was  not  as  good,  and  the  broom  corn 
not  more  than  two  thirds  as  good  as  on  the  other  part.  To 
all  the  Indian  corn,  and  broom  corn,  I  applied  a  small  handful 
of  unlcached  ashes  upon  each  hill,  immediately  after  planting, 
using  ninety  bushels  on  fourteen  and  a  half  acres.  My  Indian 
corn,  broom  corn,  and  potatoes,  were  all  cultivated  and  hoed 
three  times. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  I  sowed  eigbty-eight  square  rods  tor 
onions,  forty-two  rods  on  land  where  carrots  were  raised  last 
year,  and  forty-six  rods  on  land  which  was  the  site  of  the  old 
barn  and  yard,  and  had  been  raised  or  filled  up  with  loam^ 
and  soil  of  various  qualities,  from  one  to  four  feet.  Both  lots 
were  manured  with  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  eight  cords 
per  acre.  I  also  raised  one  and  a  half  acres  of  corn  fodder. 
In  August  last  I  turned  over  with  the  plough  two  acres  of 
sward  land  on  my  home  lot.  and  spread  forty  loads  of  compost 
per  acre ;  sowed  one  peck  of  herds  grass,  and  one  bushel  of 
northern  red  top  per  acre  ;  harrowed  and  rolled  in  same  man- 
ner as  the  lot  in  1850.     In  September  following,  I  sowed  ten 
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flCrea  of  winter  rye,  and  two  thirds  of  an  acre  of  winter  wheat ; 
five  acres  of  the  rye,  and  the  wheat  on  a  clover  lay,  and  the 
ifemainder  on  sward  land,  and  on  land  where  my  corn  fodder 
was  raised  this  season  ;  the  last  five  acres  were  tnanuredi 
lit  the  rate  of  fifteen  loads  of  compost  per  acre. 

When  I  came  upon  the  farm,  there  were  sixty  old  apple 
trees,  one  half  of  which  had  been  grafted  five  years ;  forty-* 
five  old  peach  trees,  eighteen  pear,  twelve  plum,  and  eight 
cherry  trees,  also  tWo  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees,  and  eight 
hundred  peach  tree^  Were  set  in  1846.  Last  spring  I  set  one 
hundred  apple,  sixty  pear,  and  fifty  cherry  trees.  My  young 
trees  embrace  many  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  varieties, , 
Buch  as  the  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Rolcbury  Russet, 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  and  William's  Favorite.  Among  the 
pears,  the  Bartlett,  Andrews,  Louise  Bon  de  Jersey,  Fulton  and 
Flemish  Beauty,  thirty  of  which  are  on  Quince  stocks* 
Among  the  cherry,  the  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Duke  and  May 
Duke,  and  among  the  peaches  there  are  the  Crawford,  early 
and  late,  Coolidge  Favorite,  George  the  Fourth,  and  Noblesse. 
All  my  peach  trees,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  niy  small 
apple  trees,  are  in  land  scieded  to  gfa^  the  year  before  my 
purchase.  These  trees  I  dig  around  monthly,  from  April  to 
October,  two  to  three  feet  distant  from  the  trunk,  and  apply 
two  shovels  full  of  leached  ashes  to  each  tree  in  June,  and 
wash  the  apple  trees  with  strong  soap  suds.  All  my  trees  are 
upon  land  of  a  similar  character,  a  deep,  moist  and  warm  soil, 
and  those  in  the  grass  land  which  is  highly  manured  have  made 
as  much  growth  as  those  in  the  tillage  and  I  think  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  the  county.  I  think  that  my  peach 
trees  have  dotie  better  in  grass  land  than  they  would  in  tillage, 
for  they  make  as  much  growth  of  wood  as  will  ripen  well  and 
I  have  not  s^en  a  twig  winter-killed  since  I  have  been  on  the 
place. 

I  kept  last  winter,  froni  the  product  of*  the  fariil,  tod  fifty- 
two  hundred  pounds  of  rowen  boiight  in  the  spring,  twenty- 
eight  cows,  one  bull,  six  Oxcin  and  two  horlsev.  t  have  kept  in 
my  home  pasfurci  of  sixty  acr^s,  bn  ah  average  for  five  months 
ending  Oct.  20th,  (since  which  t  have  fed  my  mowing  land) 
17 
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tweuty-two  cows,  one  bull  and  one  pair  of  oxen.  My  Haver- 
hill pasture  is  fed  by  my  dry  cows  and  oxen,  when  not  want- 
ed for  work  on  the  farm.  I  sow  plaster  in  April  and  alternate- 
ly on  one  half  of  my  home  pasture  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre.  This  has  improved  the  quality,  and  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  feed  full  one  third. 

I  have  now,  Nov.  15,  on  the  farm,  thirty-four  cows,  one 
bull,  six  oxen  and  two  horses.  I  shall  reduce  my  oxen,  one 
yoke,  and  add  sixteen  to  my  present  stock  of  cows,  making 
fifty-five  head  of  cattle,  and  two  horses,  which  I  think  I  have 
ample  fodder  to  winter  from  the  product  of  the  farm,  with  nine 
tons  of  salt  hay,  bought  for  five  dollars  per  ton,  delivered  on 
the  river  bank.  Twenty  dry  cows,  of  my  stock,  will  be  kept 
on  the  island,  to  consume  the  hay  and  fodder  raised  there,  and 
to  be  sold  the  next  spring.  All  my  stock  kept  at  home  are 
stabled  every  night  in  the  year,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  in 
winter.  The  manure  in  the  barn  cellar  is  mixed  with  loam 
or  soil,  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  in  about  equal  quantities. 
Of  swine,  I  have  one  breeding  sow,  five  years  old,  kept  in  the 
cellar  under  the  horse  barn,  and  three  of  her  spring  litter  kept 
in  a  piggery  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  I  am  fattening 
for  family  use.  They  are  half  blood  Suffolk,  and  I  have  re- 
alized eighty-four  dollars  for  pigs  of  this  sow,  sold  at  eight 
weeks  of  age  and  under,  in  one  year. 

Of  manure,  I  have  made  the  last  year  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  cart  loads,  besides  seventy-five  cords  drawn  from 
Haverhill.  This  manure  has  been  applied  to  various  crops  and 
as' top  dressing  as  before  specified.  In  August,  I  spread  eighty 
loads  of  compost  on  my  low  land,  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  of 
hay  was  taken  off,  and  since  Oct.  13,  I  have  spread  on  other 
mowing  land,  forty-four  loads  of  compost,  and  thirty-three 
cords  of  stable  manure  from  Haverhill.  The  result  of  my  ex- 
perience, is,  that  stable  manure  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to 
grass  land,  in  November,  is  more  beneficial  and  permanent  in 
its  effects  upon  the  succeeding  crops,  than  the  same  would  be 
composted  and  spread  in  spring,  taking  into  the  account  the 
labor  and  expense  in  composting  the  same.  I  have  now  on 
hand,  about  two'  hundred  loads  of  manurci  made  in  my  barn 
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cellar,  and  twenty  cords  of  stable  manure,  which  I  think,  with 
what  I  shall  make  from  my  stock  in  future,  will  enable  me  to 
keep  the  farm  in  a  gradual  state  of  improvement,  without  pur- 
chasing any  more  manure. 

The  seven  acres  on  the  island,  where  wood  was  cut,  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  crop  of  wild  grass,  brush  and  sprouts, 
from  the  stumps,  when  I  purchased  the  farm.  In  May  and 
June,  1850,  I  cut  and  mowed  the  same,  and  raked  into  win- 
rows  with  a  horse  rake,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  burnt  it  on 
the  ground  ;  then  sowed  grass  seed,  and  harrowed  thoroughly. 
That  year  I  cut  in  August,  a  heavy  bureau  o^wild  grass  and 
weeds,  about  one  half  of  which  was  unfit  for  cattle  to  eat ; 
this  year  I  have  moved  most  of  it  twice,  and  think  it  yielded 
three  tons  per  acre,  of  good  quality  stock  hay  ;  much  of  the 
first  crop  was  six  feet  high,  and  resembled  blue-joint,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  different  grass.  I  have  given  it  the  name  of  is- 
land blue  top.  I  also  mowed  eight  acres  of  clover  on  the  is- 
land where  the  spring  rye  grew,  and  the  ashes  were  spread  the 
last  year,  which  I  think  yielded  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
The  second  crop  would  have  yielded  three  quarters  of  a  ton 
per  acre,  most  of  which  was  ploughed  in  and  sowed  with  rye 
and  wheat,  as  before  stated. 

On  the  home  lot,  which  is  the  forty-three  and  a  half  acre 
lot,  where  the  dwelling  house  stands,  I  mowed  thirty  acres, 
making  forty-five  acres  in  all  ,•  two  acres  of  this  lot  have  been 
taken  for,  and  is  occupied  by  a  Railroad ;  three  acres  are  wood 
land  on  the  river  bank,  one  and  a  half  acres  occupied  with  the 
buildings,  yards,  and  road  to  the  river,  the  residue  is  in  crops 
before  specified.  The  corn  fodder  was  grown  on  land  taken 
from  the  pasture,  and  was  fed  to  my  cows  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. I  measured  my  hay  accurately  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  and  allowing  five  hundred  twenty-five  cubic  feet  for  a 
ton,  I  cut  this  year  one  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  tons, 
besides  some  thirty  tons  of  straw  and  com  fodder. 

My  new  milch  cows  are  fed  with  four  quarts  broom  seed, 
meal  and  shorts  per  day,  in  winter  with  cut  hay.  I  have  here- 
tofore fed  pretty  extensively  with  carrots,  but  from  careful  ex- 
periments last  winter,  I  am  satisfied  they  do  not  increase  the 
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quantity  of  milk.  I  averaged  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cows  in  milk,  summer  and  winter.  Most  of  the  calves  were 
sold  when  three  or  four  days  old.  The  principal  part  of  the 
milk  is  sent  to  Haverhill  every  morning,  and  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers at  four  cents  per  quart,  fr^m  April  first  to  Oct.  1st,  and 
from  then  to  April  1st,  at  five  cents  per  quart ;  the  remainder 
is  made  into  butter  and  cheese  for  the  family's  use.  My  cows 
are  principally  of  the  native  breed ;  those  that  calve  in  spring 
and  summer,  give  on  an  average,  four  and  a  half  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  for  the  year,  and  those  that  calve  in  October  and 
November,  average  five  and  a  half  quarts  per  day.  Their  milk 
is  increased  by  going  from  hay  to  grass  in  spring  ;  the  others 
diminished  by  going  from  grass  to  hay  in  the  fall. 

1  have  raised  more  than  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain 
this  year,  viz :  ten  and  two  sixteenth  bushels  of  wheat,  twelve 
and  a  half  bushels  of  barley,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  oats,  jtwo  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  three  quar- 
ters bushels  of  rye.  One  acre  on  home  lot  produced  thirty- 
eight  aqd  a  half  bushels ;  three  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
broom  seed  by  estimation,  worth  as  much  per  bushel  for  cat- 
tle and  swine  as  oats.  Pomeroy  corn  on  home  lot  four  hun< 
dred  and  sixteen  baskets,  the  average  weight,  forty-three 
pounds  per  basket,  same  kind  on  the  island,  fifty-six  baskets, 
weight  forty-three  pounds  per  basket.  Whitman  corn  on  the  is- 
land, one  hundred  and  six  baskets,  weight  forty-one  pounds  per 
basket.  Canada  corn  on  the  island,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  baskets,  weight  forty-six  and  a  half  pounds  per  basket. 
Each  kind  was  measured  in  the  same  baskets.  I  shelled  two 
baskets  of  the  Canada  corn  which  made  one  bushel  and  five 
and  a  half  quarts.  Allowing  eighty  pounds  of  ears  for  one 
bushel  of  shelled  com,  I  shall  have  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  and  eighteen  eightieths  bushels,  and  forty-six  baskets  of  small 
corn.  The  Canada  com  yielded  much  the  best  according  to 
the  treatment,  and  was  fit  to  harvest  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  other  varieties. 

My  broom  com  was  a  fair  crop,  but  was  injured  somewhat 
by  the  frost  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  I  think 
the  yield  of  the  five  and  a  half  acres  will  be  full  three  thous- 
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snd  three  hundred  pounds  of  brush,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  bushels  of  seed.  I  raised  eighteen  cart  loads  of  pump- 
kins  and  squashes,  mostly  among  my  broom  corn,  which  were 
M  principally  to  my  cows.  I  believe  broom  corn  exhausts  the 
land  less  than  any  other  hoed  crop.  My  oats  that  grew  ou 
laud  where  my  broom  corn  was  raised  last  year,  yield  one  third 
more  than  those  where  my  Indian  corn  was  raised  side  by 
side,  and  manured  alike.  I  attribute  it  to  stocks  of  broom 
com,  which  are  not  fit  for  fodder,  being  ploughed  in,  which  is 
three  quarters  of  the  whole  in  bulk  of  the  crop. 

I  had  forty*two  barrels  of  winter  apples,  principally  green- 
ings,  from  my  old  trees,  smd  more  than  two  hundred  bushels  of 
fall  and  cider  apples,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels  of 
peaches,  and  pears,  cherries,  currants,  d^c,  in  abundance,  for 
{amily  use.  Ninety-two  bushels  of  potatoes,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  bushels  of  onions,  and  seven  and  a  half  bushels  of 
white  beans.  I  hire  a  man  and  his  wife  by  the  year,  who  oc» 
cxkpY  the  L  part  of  my  house  before  mentioned,  and  who  board 
the  remainder  of  the  help.  An  account  of  their  expenses  is 
kept  daily,  except  so  much  as  is  consumed  from  the  products 
of  the  farm. 

EXPENSES   FOR  TUB    PRB6EET    YEAR. 

One  man  jand  wife  by  the  year 
"    man  by  the  year       -  -  .  - 

''    man  six  months,  at  $14  per  month 
u      u     five      "  "     13     "         "     . 

"      ''    two  months  and  17  days,  $18  per  month 

i<        CI         ((  a        u       u        u        20      '^        '^    - 

"      "    one  month,  $14  per  nionth  -. 

"      "     one  month  and  3  days,  $14  per  month  - 
Twenty-seven  days  work  at  $1  00  per  day    - 
Six  days  work  at  5  shillings  per  day 
One  man  12  days,  rate  of  $12  per  month 

a        cc      5^      u  i:     ((      13      ti        u        ^ 

C(         CI      21       '<  CI     II      ]Q      CI         II 

One  man  for  the  winter,  use  of  house,  and  $20  00, 

U  tefid  the  stock  on  the  island 
£alt  hay,  njne  tons  at  $5  per  ton 


^225  00 

VaS  00 

84  00 

65  00 

47  77 

53  08 

14  00 

15  62 

27  00 

5  00 

5  54 

2  76 

e  OS 

20  00 

45  00 
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Grass  seed      «            .            -            -            .  18  13 

Manure     -            .            -            -            -            -  220  00 

Ashes,  110  bushels  at  13  cents  per  bushel       -  14  30 

Leached  ashes,  200  bushels  at  6  cents  per  bushel  12  00 

Plaster,  4  tons  at  $6  per  ton                 -            -  24  00 

Blacksmith's  bills  estimated  by  last  year    -            -  33  00 

Furnishing  and  repairing  farm  tools    -            -  18  25 

Toll  over  Haverhill  bridge  by  the  year    -            -  20  00 

Town  and  county  taxes  for  farm  and  stock  -  56  82 
Shorts,  five  ton  for  feeding  cows  this  winter  $20  00 

per  ton  -  .  -  -  •  100  00 
Butchers  bill  and  groceries  to  date  for  help  in  farm 

house  -  -  -  .  -  119  65 
Estimated  by  the  same  to  April  1st,  1852,  according 

to  the  number  of  hands  kept  in  winter        -  19  92 

Total  expenses  for  current  year 

ACCOUNT  OF  RECEIPTS  OF  FARM. 

Milk  sold  .... 

Oats  sold,  200  bushels  at  45  cents  per  bushels 
Rye  sold,  135        "       "  85     "        "         " 
Com  for  sale,  200  bushels  75     «        "        "    - 
Rye    "     "     90         "       85     "        "        '^ 
Wheat  "  "     10        « #1 60  *^        «     - 

Broom  brush.  3300  pounds  at  10  cents  per  pound 
Onions,  sold  268  bushels,  average  47  cents  per  bush. 
Onions  for  sale  50  bushels  at  47  cents  per  bushel  - 
Peaches  sold  .  «  .  - 

Apples  sold  -  -  -  -  . 

Rhubarb  and  vegetables  sold    -  -  - 

Squashes  sold       -  - 

Rye  straw  for  sale,  12  tons  at  $&  per  ton 
Calves  sold  .  - 

Pigs  sold 
Estimated  profits  of  wintering  20  cows  on  the  island 

Receipts  for  the  year  .  -  -  - 

Deduct  expenses         .  -  .  - 

Net  profits  for  the  year  -  -  -        $1,927  86 


$1,441  91 

$1,824  00 

90  00 

114  75 

150  00 

76  60 

16  00 

330  00 

..      97  76 

23  60 

194  26 

38  76 

22  26 

26  00 

96  00 

44  00 

27  00 

i    200  00 

3,369  76 

1,441  91 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements,  that  I  have  not 
changed  any  seed  or  grain  sowed  the  present  season,  reserving 
as  I  have  fifty-two  and  a  half  bushels  of  oats,  thirty-one  bush- 
els of  rye,  and  more  than  three  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  be- 
sides barley,  potatoes,  fruit  and  various  vegetables,  more  than 
sufficient  for  use  of  families,  and  farm  purposes. 

By  reference  to  my  daily  account  of  farm  work,  I  find  that 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  day's  work  were  performed  in  dig- 
ging cellar  and  well  on  the  island,  drawing  stone,  brick  and 
lumber,  for  the  buildings,  and  making  a  new  street  in  Brad- 
ford village,  by  the  hands  employed  on  the  farm,  whose  wa- 
ges are  charged  in  preceding  account  of  farm  expenses,  and 
which,  if  deducted,  would  lessen  the  expenses  and  increase  the 
profits  of  the  farm,  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  I  have  made 
no  charge  for  my  supervision,  or  the  labor  performed  by  my  son 
on  the  farm,  but  the  rent  of  house,  fuel,  fruit,  vegetables, 
pork,  butter,  and  numerous  articles  of  family  consumption,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  derived  from  making  not  only 
two,  but  even  three  blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before, 
I  have  considered  a  full  compensation.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
manent improvements  made  in  buildings,  fences,  d&c,  I  think 
it  will  be  conceded,  that  I  have  increased  the  productive  capa- 
city of  the  farm  for  the  year  to  come,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

My  farm,  with  the  buildings  erected  and  repaired  since  my 
purchase,  and  including  stock  and  tools,  has  cost  me  about 
seventeen  thousand  dollars.  Now  it  will  be  perceived  by  the 
credit  in  the  preceding  account,  that  it  has  paid  an  interest  on 
this  investment  of  nearly  twelve  per  cent.  The  remark  has 
often  been  made  to  me  by  people  in  my  vicinity  to  this  effect, 
"  well,  you  have  got  a  good  farm,  and  if  you  get  a  living  from 
it  and  pay  your  expenses,  you  will  do  better  than  any  who  have 
owned  it  before  you."  Experience  has  proved  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  remark  so  far  as  it  relates  to  myself.  I  believe  in* 
vestments  in  farming,  if  the  business  is  carried  on  with  the 
system,  energy,  perseverance,  economy  and  skill,  which  char- 
acterize commercial  and  manufacturing  operations,  would  yield 
as  profitable  returns  and  with  much  less  risk.     This  report  has 
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been  extended  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  anticipated  at 
Its  commencement,  but  bad  it  been  more  brief,  many  fstcts  alid 
statements  would  have  been  omitted,  which  I  have  deemed 
important. 

There  is  a  reluctance  afmong  most  farmers  to  write  a  report 
of  their  farming  operations,  for  the  reason  that  they  know  doC 
where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end,  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
felt  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  to  some  extent,  and  I  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  that  a  system  of  questions  on  farming  be  pre- 
pared similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  hereafter  applying 
for  the  Society's  premium. 


£^PERJMENTJ^  ON  MANURES. 

The  Committee  on  Experiments  on  Manures,  Report,  tha( 
no  application  has  been  made  for  the  premiums  offered.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  a  direct  an'd  ia-^ 
separable  interest  on  a  well  conducted  system  of  husbandry. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  farmers 
respecting  the  best  method  of  applying  manure  to  the  growing 
crops.  While  some  have  directed  to  spread  on  the  surfece, 
and  then  turn  under  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  furrow,  that 
evaporation  may  not  readily  carry  off  its  more  volatile  particles 
others,  on  the  contrary,  insist  that  it  should  be  spread  on  the 
surface,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  by  repeat- 
ed harrowing.  So  far  as  our  experienee  goes,  the  latter  mode 
is  preferable.  The  salta  of  animal  masnures  buried  deep  in  tbff 
soil,  have  a  tendency  to  settle  ia  the  sub-soii,  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  which,  if  admixed  near  the  surface, 
give  immediate   aid  to  vegetation. 

If  evaporation  of  manure  near  the  surface  be  more  abun- 
dant, do  not  the  absorbant  vessels  of  the  leaf,  drink  in  ther 
gaseous  fluid  with  the  greatest  avidity  ?  Is  not  eV-^poratronr 
then,  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  rapidly  advancing 
the  growing  crop  ? 
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The  custom  has  prevailed,  and  still  does,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  haul  on  the  top  dressing  for  grass  lands,  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  leave  it  in  heaps  to  be  spread  in  the  spring.  We  think 
a  better  course  is  to  spread  the  manure  as  it  is  hauled  upon  the 
land.  It  thus  protects  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  being  set- 
tled down  by  the  dissolving  snows  of  spring,  has  the  greatest 
eflfect. 

Every  resource  within  reach  of  the  cultivator  for  the  increase 
of  his  manure,  should  carefully  be  made  available.  Leaves  of 
trees,  turf  from  waste  places,  and  the  clearing  of  drains  in  low 
lands,  when  spread  over  the  bam,  or  hog  yard,  soon  become 
valuable. 

On  many  farms,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  valuable  compost,  may  be  found  in  the  peat 
meadows.  It  is,  indeed,  manure  itself,  for  all  dry,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  soils.  As  a  material  for  compost,  peat  has  been  much 
neglected. 

Were  the  privies  of  farmers  so  constructed,  as  to  have  a 
cellar  under  them,  tightly  planked,  say  eight  feet  long,  six 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  door  on  the  back  side,  the 
length  of  the  cellar,  swinging  outward,  and  upward  from  the 
floor,  (the  building  might  be  placed  three  feet  firom  the  ground 
with  an  excavation  of  one  or  two  feet  on  the  back  side,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  removal  of  the  contents,)  the  cellar  supplied  with 
a  cord  of  peat  mud,  once  a  month,  and  as  often  removed  ;  the 
farmer,  having  a  family  of  six  or  eight  persons,  might  in  this 
way  obtain  a  dozen  cords  of  the  most  fertilizing  manure,  worth 
on  the  farm,  as  manure  usually  seDs  in  the  larger  towns,  at 
least  sixty  dollars.  A  great  annual  loss  is  sustained  by  the 
fatmers  of  the  county,  through  want  of  economy,  in  this  res- 
pect. We  trust  that  the  liberal  premiums  ofTerad,  will  induce 
farmers  in  future,  to  make  careful  and  exact  experiments  in 
the  composition  and  use  of  manure,  thereby  not  only  benefitting 
themselves,  but  also  promoting  the  great  cause  of  agriculture. 

Subjoined  is  a  letter  from  Richard  P.  Waters,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Committee,  giving  his  practice  of  increasing  the  manure  heap. 
For  the  Committee,  JOSIAH  NEWHALL. 

Lynnfield,  Dec.  10, 1851. 
18 
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RICHARD  p.  WATERS'S  STATEMENT. 

As  no  application  has  been  made  for  premiums  on  '^  Experi- 
ments on  Manure/'  during  the  present  year,  I  comply  with 
your  request,  and  state  briefly  my  own  practice  for  several 
years  past  to  increase  the  manure  heap. 

In  the  month  of  August  or  September,  we  get  out  from  one 
to  two  hundred  ox  cart  loads  of  swamp  muck,  and  lay  it  near 
by  in  the  pasture  to  remain  for  the  winter.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  it  becomes  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  weath- 
er. So  that  by  the  time  our  planting  is  over  in  the  spring,  it 
is  like  an  ash  heap,  and  is  then  taken  to  the  barn  cellar,  and 
yard,  both  of  which  receive  a  good  dressing  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  thick.  We  then  procure  from  Salem,  two  to 
four  cords  of  stable  manure,  and  spread  it  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  yard  and  cellar.  We  now  let  the  hogs  knock  it 
over  during  the  day,  for  several  months,  scattering  corn  over 
the  surface,  which  induces  them  to  pretty  active  employment 
in  working  over  the  compost.  At  night  the  hogs  take  lodg- 
ings in  their  own  stye,  which  communicates  with  the  bam  cel- 
lar and  yard,  and  the  cows  occupy  the  premises  for  the  night. 
As  soon  as  the  cows  are  put  out  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  the 
hogs  are  let  into  the  yard  again,  and  thus  the  work  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  the  hogs  performing  a  good  service  by  day, 
and  the  cattle  enriching  the  compost  during  the  night.  We 
have  now  one  hundred  ox  cartloads  of  this  manure,  made  dur- 
ing the  past  season;  and  shall  make  quite  as  much  more  during 
the  winter  and  spring. 

Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Nov.  28,  1851. 


IBTTRODUCTIOir   OF   NEW   FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Introduction  of  New  Fruits  respect- 
fully Report : 

That  several  specimens  of  fruit  were  presented  for  their  ex- 
amination, among  which  were  five  varieties  of  apples,  by  the 
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Messrs.  Lakes,  of  Topsfield.  Three  varieties  of  nectarines, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill.  Two  or  three  varie* 
ties  of  peaches,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cole,  of  Boxford.  Some  also,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Kimball,  of  the  same  place ;  also,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Sawyer,  of  Methuen.  Two  kinds  of  grapes,  by  Mr.  Abel  Burn- 
ham,  of  Gloucester.  One  specimen,  each,  by  Dr.  Sanborn,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill.  Also,  one,  by  Mr.  John  Adr 
ams,  of  Newbury.  Besides  these  there  were  several  other 
specimens,  which,  from  the  derangement  of  the  fruit,  mis«> 
placement  of  the  names,  and  the  want  of  written  statements, 
the  Committee  have  it  not  in  their  power  particularly  to  desig- 
nate, among  which  were  tomatoes  of  different  shapes,  color 
and  size. 

The  fruits  presented,  were  generally  of  a  fair  size  and  in- 
viting appearance,  and  may,  in  the  result,  be  found  of  such 
merit  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  general  culture  ;but,  with 
the  exceptions  specified  below,  so  far  as  the  Committee,  with 
the  limited  information,  given  by  those  who  exhibited  them, 
could  judge,  were  not  of  such  merit  as  to  entitle  them  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  Society. 

Among  the  exceptions  to  this  general  remark,  the  Commit- 
tee will  mention,  in  the  first  place,  a  purple  or  dark  seedling 
Nectarine,  presented  by  Mr.  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill,  which 
was  in  the  state  of  maturity  on  the  anniversary  day,  which 
the  Committee  thought  a  valuable  fruit,  possessing  many  fine 
qualities.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  a  peach  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Boxford,  called  the  yellow  Alberge. 
Also  to  one  of  the  specimens  without  name,  presented  by  Mr. 
Sawyer,  of  Methuen.  The  Committee  also  mention  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  same  general  remark,  a  seedling  purple  grape, 
raised  and  presented  by  Mr.  Abel  Bumham,  of  Gloucester. 
This  is  a  pleasant  fruit,  ripens  early,  and  will,  without 
doubt  find  favor  among  those  who  have  a  taste  for  good 
fruit.  It  wants  something  of  sprightliness  in  its  flavor,  and 
the  berries  are  too  small.  The  Committee  do  not  suppose  the 
value  of  fruit  to  depend  mostly  on  its  size,  yet  they  must 
think,  that  "what  may  be  called  a  medium  size,  will  give  the 
most  pleasure  to  the  eight,  and  prove  most  grateful  to  the  taste. 
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While  the  Committee  mention  these  exceptions  to  their  gen- 
eml  remarks,  and  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  esteemed  as  a 
valuable  variety  in  most  gardens,  and  meet  with  a  welcome 
on  most  tables,  still  they  do  not  think  them  of  such  decided 
worth  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  awards  offered  by  the  Society. 

The  grapes  presented  by  Dr.  Sanborn,  were  without  ques- 
tion the  kind  known  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  as 
the  Walker  grape,  and  such  the  Committee  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  two  or  three  other  specimens,  especially  those  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Newbury.  This  is  a  valuable 
fruit,  and  is  somewhat  extensively  cultivated,  but  unhappily 
under  a  considemble  variety  of  names.  The  Committee  will 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  fruit  again  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  report. 

From  considerations,  which  the  Committee  believe  if  set 
forth  would  justify  them,  they  propose  to  fill  out  their  report 
by  some  rather  disconnected  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  in  this  county.    They  will  commence  by  stating  it  as 
their  deep  conviction  that  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  pros- 
perity, health,  enjoyment,  and  morals  of  the  community,  would 
lead  to  an  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and 
when  the  observation  is  true  in  regard  to  fruit  generally,  it  is 
specially  and  emphatically  so  in  regard  to  the  grape.     For  in 
the  first  place  the  soil  regarded  chemically  is  known  to  possess 
to  a  great  extent,  and  a  rich  degree,  the  elements  which  are 
required  to  give  a  vigorous  and  healthful  growth,  both  to  the 
wood  and  fruit  of  the  vine.    It  is  also  believed  there  is  quits 
as  great  an  extent  of  territory  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this,  as  to 
that  of  any  other  produce.     This  adaptation  of  soil  to  grape 
culture,  made  manifest  by  its  chemical  constituents  is  still 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the  vine 
springs  up,  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  abundantly  in  every 
part  of  the  county,  in  spite  of  all  the  violences  that  are  in  one 
form  or  other  jNractised  upon  it.     It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  farmer,  we  might  almost  say  a  gardener,  wbo,  if  be 
would  suffer  the  vines  to  live  and  grow,  that  spring  up  of 
their  own  accord,  but  would  in  a  very  few  years  have  an  a- 
bundant  supply  of  th»  delicious  and  highly  valuable  fruit 
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H.  In  the  next  place,  when  cullivated,  the  grape  vine  will 
^x>me  into  bearing  sooner  than  the  greater  portion  of  <eiher 
fruits.  If  a  man  has  not  a  vinc^on  his  own  land,  and  is  not 
disposed  to  purchase  one,  he  has  only  to  take  his  knife  and 
cQt  a  branch  from  the  numerous  vines  that  grow  by  the  way 
side,  or  ask  his  neighbor  to  suffer  him  to  do  this,  with  one 
growing  in  his  neighbor's  lot,  put  this  cutting  in  the  eai^h,  per- 
haps occasionally  water  the  same,  and  in  a  ^very  short  time  he 
will  be  refreshed  by  the  fruit  wkich  this  will  in  great  abun- 
dance afford  him. 

3.  There  is  less  expense  in  cultivating  ihe  vine  than  in 
•cultivating  other  fruit.  We  know  well  that  great  labor  and 
expense  may  with  good  economy,  be  bestowed  on  the  vine, 
but,  we  know  the  generality  of  men  will  not,  perhaps  cannot  <}o 
this,  and  we  ieel  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  they  nay 
"have  a  rich  supply  of  this  fruit  without  it. 

4  Less  spaoe  of  earth  is  necessary  in  the  -cukivatiott  of  ^ke 
vine,  than  in  most  other  kinds  of  fniii.  There  is  not  a  resident 
10  the  city  or  county  who  possesses  two  feet  square  of  eaitth,  and 
« ten  foot  square  building,  but  might  for  two  or  more  months 
iumish  his  family  with  a  rich  supply  of  this  fruit  Nor  one 
who  has  wood  or  pasture  land,  but  who,  after  supplying  his 
family,  might  fill  his  carts  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
depend  on  theinarket,  both  for  the  substantials  and  delicacies 
of  life. 

5.  Because  •the  grape  affords  a  meet  grateful  refreshment  io 
(be  sick,  the  dnfirm  and  aged.  The  Committee  believe  •they 
are  supported  by  observation,  .and  by  the  authority  of  .the 
medical  faculty  in  saying  that  grapes  are  among  the  most  on- 
nocent  fruits  for  those  who  are  placed  upon  the  sick  bed,  aad 
that  they  have  also  a  restoraliv^e  influence,  and  certainly  <help 
nther  than  hinder  the  favorable  operation  of  most  medioines. 

6.  Because  when  set  once  they  may  be  expected  to  iwe, 
grow,  and  produce  fruit  for  many  years.  The  number  of 
years  they  have  been  known  to  continue  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble. It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  period  which  .they 
would  not  survive  and  what  seems  worthy  of  record  is  «that 
though  in  *the  process  of  ^eacs  the  amount  of  their  pi^oduce 
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may  dicaiaisb  in  a  small  degree,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  be* 
comes  of  a  b^her  flavor  and  richer  quality. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  |irhat  kind,  whether  foreign  or  na^ 
tive  grapes,  should  be  sought  for  cultivation,  the  Gomnirttee 
unhesitatingly  answer  the  native.     In  &ct,  the  question  prac- 
tically is,  native  or  none.     Those  able  to  possess  green  bouses 
may  gratify  themselves  with  grapes  of  other  climes,  and  the 
Committee  would  say  with  all  earnestness,  tet  them  do  it,  they 
will  thereby  add  sometbing  to  their  own  comfort,  something 
perhaps  to  their  wealth,  and  often  by  their  liberal  distribution 
to  the  sick  and  well,  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  human 
enjoyment.     But  of  foreign,  there  never  has  and  at  present  there 
cannot  be  anything  like  a  general  diffusion  or  liberal  supply  of 
this  fruit.   The  cultivation  of  the  foreign  kinds  costs  more  time 
and  money  than  the  great  body  of  the  community  have  tobes^ 
tow.  What  changes  tin^e,  increase  of  knowledge,  and  change  of 
habits  may  produce,  the  Committee  do  not  undertake  to  say,  bat 
they  have  no  hesitation  In  committing  themselves  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  and  will  not  soon  come,  when 
there  will  be  any  general  supply  of  any  grapes,  but  those  of  the 
native  kind,  and  they  are  ready  to  say,,  that  they  do  not  think 
this  fact  need  be  attended  with  any  great  sorrow  or  grieC 
They  are  not  sure,  separate  from  the  influence  of   preju- 
dice and  habit,  tbat  the  far  off  are  better  than  the  neab. 
BT,  certainly  not  in  the  state  in  which  we  can  have  them. 
The  avidity  with  which  the  grapes  of  this  country  are  sought 
when  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  woods  and  wild  places  a- 
bout,  the  gladness,  with  which  they  are  received,  when  gra- 
tuitously bestowed^  the  price  which  Ihey  demand  when  ex- 
posed in  market,  are  suflicient  proofs  tbat  the  fruit  as  it  grows 
in  this  stoie,  is  in  sufficient  demand  to  jqstify  an  extensive  cul- 
tivation ef  it,  and  to  leave  no  just  ground  of  grief,  that  we 
cannot  possess  those  which  adorn  and  Mess  other  lands.    God 
has  dividied  these  things  as  it  has  pleased  him,  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  fully  persuaded  tbat  He  has  not  left  us  in  this  par- 
ticular without  witness  that  He  is  good,  and  that  with  Him  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons.     They  must  believe  the  grape  of  this 
ceuDtry  possesses  as  many  valuable  pcoyerties  as  those  of 
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other  countrks  of  a  similar  latitude,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
a  similar  clime.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Ours  may  not  pos- 
sess some  of  the  excellences  which  are  found  in  those  abroad. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  of  a  valuable  nature  in 
ours,  which  theirs  have  not.  A  warmer  climate  may  produce 
better  fruit  than  one  that  is  cold,  but  this  is  not  the  question 
DOW  before  us.  The  question  is,  can  foreign  grapes  be  pro- 
duced generally  which  upon  the  whole  are  better  than  ours. 
The  Committee  think  not.  There  are  peculiarities  which  it 
is  thought  well  to  mention  in  the  flavor,  by  which  many  of  the 
grapes  of  this  and  some  other  countries  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  This  is  the  foxy  taste  of  ours,  and  musky  taste  of 
theirs.  The  Committee  are  not  certain  but  these  flavors  are  e- 
qually  impleasant  at  first  to  all,  or  that  they  do  not  become  equal- 
ly pleasant  after  a  little  use.  The  greatest  difierence  perhaps  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  has  by  a  train  of  circumstances  not 
important  to  mention,  worked  itself  into  fashionable  connec- 
tion, the  other  is  yet  mixed  with  uncultivated  life.  This  dis- 
relish to  the  foxy  taste  of  our  grapes  which  many  entertain,  may 
be,  as  many  such  aversions  have  been,  overcome.  The  oldest 
portions  of  the  community  can  well  recollect  the  time  when 
many  would  leave  the  table,  and  some  would  faint,  if  musk- 
melons  happened  to  be  a  part  of  the  dessert.  The  tomato  and 
rhubarb  plant  have  worked  their  way  to  general  favor  at  a 
much  later  period.  A  hundred  years  have  not  been  numbered 
since  a  highly  respectable  physician  in  Virginia,  whose  name 
does  not  at  this  moment  occur  to  the  Committee,  with 
his  family,  were  thought  to  have  an  idiosyncrasy  in  their  con- 
stitution, which  enabled  them  to  use  the  tomato  as  food,  while 
it  would  operate  as  a  poison  upon  others. 

Time  and  use  may  produce  as  great  a  change  in  regard  to 
the  foxy  taste  of  our  grape.  But  even  if  it  should  not  ;  if 
the  foxy  taste  be  a  serious  objection,  a  difficulty  which  cannot 
be  overcome,  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  an  objection 
which  lies  against  only  a  part,  and  not  always  the  best  part  of  our 
grapes.  Many  indeed  of  those  grapes  which  have  received  the 
name  of  the  fox  have  not  as  many  have  supposed  received  it, 
because  they  had  anything  of  this  flavor,  but  because  they 
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are  in  fact  destitute  of  it,  and  because,  having  something  of  the 
acid,  in  th^m.  They  have  been  ranked  with  those  in  the  fable 
which  the  fox  is  said  to  have  rejected  and  defamed,  because  he 
found  himself  unable  to  reach  the  branches  loaded  with  this  deli* 
cious  fruit.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  states,  many,  some  say 
most  of  the  native  grapes  have  a  rancid,  and  if  you  please  so- 
to  call  it,  a  foxy  taste  and  smell,  and  receive  the  name  from 
this  circumstance.  B»t  it  is  not  so  certainly  in  many  parts  of  this^ 
commonwealth.  Here  the  term  is  mostly  applied  to  an  acid 
fruit,  which  some  call  the  frost  or  winter  grape.  If  then,^ 
any  dislike  the  foxy  flavor,  they  are  under  no  constraint  to 
cultivate  them*,  there  are  many  other  varieties,  and  of  good 
qualities,  whieh  have  nothing  of  this  peculiarity  about  them. 

PRODUCTION   OP   VINES. 

Tines  may  be  produced  by  planting  seed,  puttdng  down* 
layers,  setting  out  portions  or  cuttings  of  vines  containing  two 
or  more  joints,  by  dividing  the  roots,  by  engrafting  and  inocu- 
lation. 

By  the  £rst  process  new  varieties  may  be  obtained,  and  per- 
haps some  of  a  better  quality,  and  a  seedling  vine  if  the  fruit  be 
good,  is  more  valuable  than  one  obtained"  in  any  other  way, 
but  some  years  must  intervene  before  fruit  in  any  gpeat  quanti- 
ties and  in  a  fully  matured  state  can  be  secured  in  this  way. 
Besides,  experience  has  shown  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
vines  obtained  in  this  way  prove  to  be  male^  so  that  not 
unfrequently  after  years  of  labor  and  waiting  those  who  resort  lo 
this  course  find  that  they  hove  labored  in  vain. 

Tines  raised  as  layers^  are  apt  to  be  feeble  for  several  years, 
and  seldom  become  as  vigorous  and  productive  as  those  raisai 
by  cuttings.  In  preparing  cuttings  which  should  be  taken 
from  branches  of  the  yearls  before  growth,  the  wood  of  the  upper 
and  lower  end  should  be  cut  away  very  near  to  the  bud  or 
joint,  and  great  caution  used  not  to  split  the  wood  or  braise 
the  bud.  Some  use  cuttings  of  a  single  joint,  cutting  away 
the  wood  to  within  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  bud,  and 
others  even  split  the  bud  and  place  the  parts  a  few  inches  deep 
in  the  earth.    In  this  last  method  a  vine,  if  obtained,  will  be 
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later  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  will  have  a  stronger  resem- 
blance, and  possess  more  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  seedling 
vine,  than  those  obtained  in  any  of  what  may  be  with  pro- 
priety called  artificial  means. 

If  persons  wish  to  secure  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
have  vines  which  they  are  willing  to  give  up  for  the  purpose, 
the  readiest  way  is  to  resort  to  grafting,  or  inoculation.  By 
this  process,  fruit  may  often  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and 
very  commonly  the  second,  and  in  the  operation,  there  is  very 
little  more  labor  or  skill  required,  than  in  a  like  process  on 
apple  or  pear  trees. 

INFLUENCE    OF    SOIL,    &C. 

There  is  no  fruit  with  which  the  Committee  are  acquainted, 
upon  which,  in  their  opinion,  cultivation,  soil,  location,  man- 
ure, pruning,  &c.,  produce  so  great  changes  as  they  do  upon 
the  grape.  Its  size,  shape,  color,  flavor,  time  of  maturing, 
are  all  obviously  affected  by  these  influences.  We  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  remark  in  the  Walker  grape,  already 
referred  to.  This  is  a  fruit  which  has  long  been  known. 
The  original  vine  is  still  standing,  and  thriving  in  its  native 
place,  in  East  Haverhill.  The  fruit  is  fine,  and  being  held  in 
high  estimation,  has  been  cultivated  somewhat  extensively  in 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  as  it  has  been  spread  about 
it  has  received  almost  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  per- 
sons who  have  cultivated  it,  or  places  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced.  There  has  not  a  year  passed,  as  the  Com- 
mittee believe,  since  fruits  have  been  exhibited  at  our  annual 
fair,  but  specimens  of  this  grape  have  been  offered.  In  al- 
most every  instance,  it  has  come  under  different  names.  The 
present  year  there  were  certainly  two,  the  Committee  believe 
three  specimens,  exhibited,  neither  of  them  bearing  the 
original  name,  though  upon  a  little  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  vine  in  Haverhill,  was  the  source 
from  which  they  came.  The  shape,  color  and  flavor  of  these 
specimens,  have  been  almost  as  various  as  their  names,  and 
they  have  been  spoken  of  in  our  reports,  as  different  fruits.  The 
Committee  do  not  think  it  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  For 
19 
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though  the  discriminating  marks  ofthis  fruit  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  those  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  they  are  such  as  might 
well  pass  unnoticed  in  a  hasty  and  confused  examination.  One 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  which  is,  that  under  whatever  name  it 
has  been  spoken  of,  it  has  always  been  pronounced,  and  with 
great  propriety,  a  good  fruit.  This  fruit  in  size  is  a  little  lar- 
ger than  most  of  our  grapes,  remains  longer  in  a  state  of  eat- 
ing, and  when  fully  ripened  in  a  favorable  situation,  the  i^ut- 
ward  skin  loses  in  a  great  degree  its  tough  or  leathery  char- 
acter, the  pulp,  which  encloses  the  seed,  changes  into  a  more 
tender  and  liquid  state,  and  the  whole  grape  becomes  a  deli- 
cious  morsel  to  be  eaten,  and  enjoyed  as  most  foreign  grapes, 
or  as  the  blackberry  and  raspberry,  fruits  so  much  esteemed  by 
all.  This  fruit  is  rather  oblong  in  shape,  varying  in  color  from 
what  some  would  call  a  white  to  a  flesh,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces to  a  light  purple  or  crimson.  The  vine  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  in  common  years,  with  usual  cultivation,  the  fruit  will  be- 
gin to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  if  not  injur- 
ed by  frost,  will  continue  on  the  vines  till  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  perhaps  later,  and  may  be  kept,  if  carefully  gathered, 
through  November.  The  Committee  venture  to  recommend 
this  as  a  fruit  worth  cultivation,  though  not  of  that  high  char- 
acter contemplated  in  the  offer  of  premiums. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  has  a  variety  of  this 
grape,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges,  is 
thought  to  possess  qualities  which  give  it  a  decided  preference 
over  the  Haverhill  grape,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  original 
stock.    This  was  not  exhibited  at  the  anniversary. 

DIVtRSITT    IN   THE    ^t^ALITIES    OF    6RAPES. 

Grapes,  like  other  fruit,  vary  in  size,  shape,  color,  time  of 
ripening,  length  of  time  they  can  be  preserved,  adaptation  to 
particular  uses,  and  in  many  other  circumstances.  Those  a- 
bout  to  commence  grape  orchards,  or  to  multiply  or  enlai^ 
those  already  in  existence,  should  have  regard  to  this,  and  make 
such  selections  as  will  in  the  result  prove  most  gratifying  or 
profitable  to  them.  There  are  now  in  the  county,  in  process 
of  cultivation,  various  kinds,  from  which  selections  might  be 
made,  which  would  secure  a  constant  supply  of  fruit  in  a  state 
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of  maturity  and  freshness,  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the 
month  of  February,  and  ia  most  seasons  from  an  earlier  to  a 
later  period. 

UNPRODUCTIVE     VINES. 

Vines  raised  from  seed  of  the  native  grape,  are  very  apt  to 
prove  staniinate,  these  of  course  produce  no  fruit,  and  are 
therefore  rejected  most  generally  by  those  concerned  in  grape 
culture.  The  Committee  however  state,  that  from  physical  con- 
siderations, which  they  deem  supported  by  sundry  experiments, 
they  are  led  to  think  that  it  is  beneficial  both  for  the  strength 
and  health  of  the  vine,  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  the  richness 
of  its  flavor  and  quantity  of  the  yield,  to  suffer  some  of  these 
vines  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Vineyard. 

CULTIVATION    AND   TRAINING     THE     VINE. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  tendency  of  the  vine  is  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wood. 
Its  physical  construction  encourages  this.  The  study  of  the 
vifiegrower  should  be,  as  far  as  he  may,  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency and  to  turn  the  nutritious  circulation  from  the  wood  to 
the  firuit,  and  thus  increase  the  size,  but  particularly  the  rich- 
ness of  it.  In  accomplishing  this  result,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  trimming  and 
training,  and  the  nutritive  ingredients  applied  to  its  roots. 
The  Committee  would  enlarge  a  little  on  these  subjects  were 
it  not  that  it  would  unduly  extend  this  report.  Much  good 
iDstruction  may  be  found  in  various  books  now  before  the 
public.  As  a  general  observation  they  will  say  in  respect  to 
soil,  that  it  should  be  sandy  and  warm,  in  preference  to  that 
which  is  clayey  and  wet.  The  manure  used,  should  not  be  of 
ati  active  and  exciting  character.  As  a  single  article,  no  one  is 
so  universally  good  as  the  trimmings  of  the  vines,  and  small 
branches  of  trees  placed  upon  the  earth  about  the  roots,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  several  feet.  In  places  subject  to  early  frost,  training 
the  vine  near  the  earth  horizontally,  is  a  safe  practice  and  where 
the  air  is  particnlarly  damp  from  any  cause,  training  to  an  up- 
right stake  or  pole,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  more  feet  has  been 
found  so  obviously  beneficial  as  to  recommend   this  courso  to 
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the  attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  grape.     This 
last  course  is  often  beneficial,  because,  by  almost  constant  mo- 
tion of  the  pole  caused  by  the  wind,  the  fruit  will  be  protected 
from  being  scalded  by  the  sun's  rays,  an  injury  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  in  many  situations,  and  also  very  much  from  the 
mould.     For  the  same  reason  a  common  trellis,  composed  of 
rather  flexible  materials,  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  constructed  of 
timber,  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  at  all  to  the  usual  motions  of  the 
wind.     The  best  fruit  ever  obtained  is  that  which  grows  upon 
vines  attached  to  the  longest  and  most  easily  agitated  limbs  of 
forest  or  cultivated  trees.     The  principle  involved  in  this  last 
observation  applies  with  almost  or  quite  as  great  force  to  other 
fruits,  and  suggests  a  consideration  of  a  practical  nature  in  re- 
lation to  general   pruning.     A  leading  question  in  trimming 
is  the  comparative  advantages  between  heading  in  and  thin- 
ning OUT.     The  Committee  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  ex- 
tremes here  should  be  avoided.     If  headed  in  too  much,  the 
tree  and  limbs  will  be  moved  but  slightly  by  the  common 
winds.     This  will  expose  the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  large 
branches  to  ^e  burned,  and  the  fruit  scalded  by  our  hot  and  dry 
summer  sun.     If  thinning  out  is  exclusively  adopted,  the  wind 
blowing  upon  the  wide  spread  branches  will  be  apt  to  strain 
and  split  the  lower  parts  of  the  large  branches,  and  often  to  loosen 
the  bark,  and  to  bruise  if  not  to  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.     Grapes 
being  a  smaller  fruit  will  remain  uninjured  by  an  agitation 
which  would  destroy  the  apple,  pear,  or  any  of  the  laj^e  and 
heavy  fruits,  but  still  will  often  suffer  if  exposed  to  violent  mo- 
tion.    Trees  of  almost  any  kind  where  they  can  be  spared,  af- 
ford, so  to  speak  the  best  trellis  for  vines,  certainly  in  cases 
where  but  little  labor  can  be  devoted  to  them. 

But  while  the  Committee  judge  it  well  to  make  this  state- 
ment, in  respect  of  methods  of  cultivation,  they  would  at  the 
same  time  say  to  all  who  possess  any  love  of  fruit,  or  who  have 
families  that  like  it,  take  any  method  that  pleases  them,  or 
which  their  friends,  with  or  without  experience,  or  any  books 
written  expressly  on  the  subject,  are  pleased  to  recommend,  for 
in  either  way  in  a  very  few  years,  even  should  the  method  pur- 
sued not  be  the  most  successful,  still  it  will  result  in  a  gencr- 
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COS  snpply  of  fruit,  and  of  a  quality  sufficiently  excellent 
to  afford  great  satisfaction  in  the  use*  If  the«e  be  a  tree 
that  can  be  spared,  «et  a  vine  beside  it,  and  let  it  spread  itself 
oat  upon  its  branches.  If  there  be  a  wall  or  fence  it  will  weJl 
answer  the  place  of  a  costly  trellis.  If  there  be  a  rock  upon 
which,  to  take  an  illustration  from  the  scripture,  no  one 
ploughs,  let  a  vine  cover  it,  and  let  no  one  neglect  to 
cultivate,  altogether^  because  he  has  not  time  or  means  to 
cultivate  in  the  most  scientific  and  expensive  manner.  The 
example  set  by  Mr.  Daniel  Rogers,  in  Newi^ury,  is  good. 
Some  years  since  he  set.  a  vine  taken,  from  the  wood- 
land beside  a  large  rock  near  his  house.  This  vine  soon  spread 
out  and  covered  the  rock,  and  has  produced  bountifully.  Two 
years  since,  when  \usited  by  the  chariman  of  tb«  Committee,  it 
was  judged  to  have  at  least  seven  bushels  of  a  very  good  grape 
upou  its  branches,  and  should  it  continue  to  increase  as  it  has 
done  for  years  past,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  double 
this  quantity  may  be  gathered  from  it.  This  vine  was  re- 
ported to  the  Society  in  1S50,  a  large  specimen  of  the  grapes 
exhibited,  and  a  pretty  full  account  given  in  writing  concern- 
iog  it,  but  was,  by  some  mistake,  i^o  doubt,  overlooked  and 
unnoticed  in  the  Society's  report. 

A  little  £ruit  is  better  than  none,  and  that  which  the  many 
may  call  indifferent,  possesses  excellencies  enough  to  justify 
4be  cultivation  of  it  where  better  cannot  be  obtained.  One 
fact  is  certain  that  there  are  no  grapes  growing  in  our  wild 
lands  but  are  anxiously  sought  and  eaten  with  avidity^  nor 
•any  that  ^are  cultivated  but  will  be  thankfully  received  by  all  if 
presented  to  them,  none  but  will  be  purchased  if  exposed  in 
>the  market,  and  we  may  add  none  but  what  will  be  stolen  if 
opportunities  are  discovered.  From  all  which  circumstauc^s 
ihe  Cemmittee  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  in  the  unprejudiced 
.estimation  of  the  community,  the  grapes  of  our  own  county 
are  well  worth  cultivation,  and  that  a  much  greater  ^supply  of 
ihem  is  required  ^o -satisfy  the  general  demand. 

GARDNER  B.  PERRY,  )  Commits 
OEORGE  W.  CARR.      5    Pre^KuU. 
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ON  BEBS  AND  HONEY. 

The  Committee  on  Bees  and  Honey,  after  having  atteudecl 
to  the  diiti'is  assigried  them?,  agreed  upon  the  distribution  of 
premiums,  as  follows  : 
To  Moody  Ordway,  of  West  Newbury,  for  a  working 

hiv«,  with  well  filled  Nadir-boxes  -  -       $3  00* 

To  Cteorge  W.  Sa-wyer,  of  Boxford^  for  a  hive,  and 

glass  globe  of  honey        -  -  -  -!()(► 

To  E*  S\  Parker,  of  Groveland,  for  samples  of  honey 

in  boxes  -  -  -  -  -        1  OO 

To  (Jeorge  French,  of  Andover,  for  a  box  of  honey         1  OO 
To  Alva  Kendall,  of  Salem,  for  a  handsome  specimen 

of  boney,  in  a  glazed  box  -  -  -        1  OO 

There  was  also  offeredanew  empty  hive,  by  Alva  Ken- 
dall, of  which  hive  the  Committee  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion,  and  to  the  ownet  of  which,  they 
assigned  a  premium*  of     -  -  -  -         1  00 

The  above  named  articles  were  all  that  were  presented  for 
inspection,  and  your  Committee  deinre  to  express  their  deep^ 
regret  thereat.  If  the  small  number  of  hives  and  boxes^offer- 
ed  is  any  indication  of  the  extent  to- which  the  culture  of  the 
honey  bee,  is  carried  in  the  county  ef  Essex,  they  still  furth- 
er regret  that  so  interesting  and  profitable  a  pursuit  should  be 
so  much  neglected  by  our  farmersi  There  must  be  a  vast 
quantity  of  honey  that  lies  ungathered  deep  down  in  the  sweet 
cups  of  the  wild  flowers,  wasting  its  luscious  sweetness  upon» 
the  passing  winds*  There  must  be  in  our  county,  a  very 
sparse  population  of 

**Swcct  honey-sucking  bees, 

That  out  o(  summer  velvet  buds 

Do- bear  away  the  pillage  of  the  fields." 

Just  one  h  ive,-  four  boxes,  and  one  glass  globe,  as  samples  of  alb 
the  honey  culture  of  this  stout  county  of  Essex,  with  a  more 
dense  rural  population  than  can  be^  found  in  any  other  coimty 
of  the  State  !  Why,  do  the  farmers  know  that  such  honey  as 
was  presented  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  is  worth,  at 
retail,  twenty-five  cents  a  pounds  and  is  bouglit  by  wholesale^ 
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buyers  la  the  market-towns  at  seveiUecn  to  twenty  cents  a 
pound  ?  Do  they  know  that  a  properly  planned,  properly 
made,  and  properly  managed  hive  will  yield  from  thirty  to  fif- 
ty pounds  a  season  of  just  such  honey,  for  which  just  such, 
prices  may  be  obtained  ?  Do  they  once  think  that  a  dozen 
hives  may  be  managed  with  almost  nothing  of  care,  and  noth- 
ing of  cost,  after  the  first  outlay  !  Why,  *'  good  friends,  sweet 
friends,"  as  said  the  man  in  the  play,  let  us  look  at  it  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  practical  and  economical  light.  A  properly  made 
hive,  of  the  right  construction,  one  that  shall  save  the  lives  of 
all  "  the  little  busy  fcees,"  as  long  as  their  bounteous  maker  in- 
tended they  should  live,  (for  your  Committee  are  no  friends  to 
that  cruel  system  of  management,  which  kills  the  bees  to  get 
the  honey — ^murder  and  robbery  both  combined) — such  a  hive, 
of  best  stock  and  w«ll  painted,  may  be  bought  for  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  A  new  swarm  may  be  bought  and  put  there- 
in for,  say  at  a  high  figure,  four  dollars  more.  Throwing  out 
of  the  account,  the  fact  that  in  a  good  season,  from  an  early 
«tock,  you  will  get  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  honeys  the  first 
year  of  the  swarm,  over  and  above  what  the  bees  will  need 
for  carrying  them  through  their  first  winter,  the  hive  and 
swarm  will  stand  you,  with  interest  of  one  year  on  the  outlay, 
at  a  cost  of  nine  dollars  on  the  opening  of  the  next  season  of 
the  purchase.  Bear  in  mind,  that  the  Committee  speak  of  a 
properly  constructed  hive,  and  they  will  give  its  details  before 
closing  their  report.  Here  then  is  an  investment  of  nine  dol- 
lars, and  what  are  the  probable  proceeds.  We  say  probable, 
though  the  probability  of  the  return  is  an  almost  certainty. 
The  stock  shall  have  wintered  comfortably  and  prosperously, 
and  have  reached  its  second  season,  in  good  case,  in  good 
heart,  and  in  goodly  numbers  from  a  bounteous  and  fertile 
queen  mother.  Such  a  stock  will  gather,  after  filling  up  its 
own  supplies  for  the  next  winter,  say  at  a  small  figure,  forty 
pounds  of  honey,  worth  as  above  stated,  seventeen  to  twenty 
cents,  sold  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  twenty-five  cents  if 
retailed  for  family  supply.  In  the  one  case  the  proceeds  are 
from  six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  eight  dollars,  and  in  the 
other  ten  dollars.    Not  a  bad  business  for  our  farming  friends 
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is  ihiSf  by  any  means.  For  k  is  at  the  rates  of  seventy-firej 
eighty-eight,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  per  cent  respective- 
\yj  and  a  much  better  investment  than  any  that  can  be  made 
just  now,  in  either  cotton  or  woolen  mills,  or  rail  road  stocks; 
The-  Commitee  earnestly  d«sire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Essex  farmers,  and  of  the  rural  population  generally,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject^  and  will  present  a  few 
thoughts  for  them  to  reflecl  upon.  * 

No  subject  under  the  general  head  of  Natural  History,  is 
more  interesting,  and    none  presents  a  wider  field  for  curious 
investigation,    than    that    under   consideration.     The  '^Apis 
Mellifica,"  that  is  the  ^^Honey  gathering  bee,"  of  Linnaeus,  has 
attracted  a  great  share  of  attention  from  the  earliest  times.    Its 
industry  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  admiration  and  praise. 
Its  instinct,  or  rather  its  almost  reason ;  its  skill  and  frugality 
of  means ;  its  watchful  sagacity  and  boldness  in  defence  of 
property  and  home ;  its  well  organized  form  of  social  life  ;  its 
steady  application  of  the  best  adapted  means  to  bring  about  a 
determinate  result ;  its  mathematical  economy  of  material  in 
the  fabric  of  ita  cell ;  its  studious  and  successful  concealment 
of  the  ''modus  et  tempus  copulandi,"  of  the  male  and  female; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  locality  of  the  organs  by  which  the 
impressions  of  sight,  touch,  taste,  sound  and  smell  are  produc- 
ed, in  fine  its  entire  economy,  have  been  discussed  by  observers 
and  naturalists,  siuig  about  by  poets,  commented  upon,  and 
laboriously,  nay,    even    acrimoniously    argued   and   disputed 
about  by  philosophers  and  apiarians,  from  the  earliest  age&. 
Particuhwly,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar, 
of  Scotland,  in  the  naturalist's  library,  *<  have  the  poet  and 
philosopher,  each  delighted  in  the  study  of  an  insect,  wliose 
nature  and  habits  aSbrd  so  ample  scope  for  etiquiry  and  con- 
templation ;  and  even  the  less  intellectual  peasant,  while  not 
insensible  of  the  profit  arising  from  its  judicious  culture,  has 
regarded  with  pleasure  and  admiration,  its  ingenious  operation? 
and    unceasing  activity."     The  venerable  Kirby  happily  ob- 
serves of  them,  *'  wise  in  their  government,  diligent  and  ac- 
tive in  their  employments,  devoted  to  their  young  and  to  their 
queen,  the  bees  read  a  lecture  to  mankind  that  exemplifies 
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(be  oriental  and  Biblical  name,  Dbborah,  she  that  speaketh," 
and  her  speech  is  like  Deborah'Si  both  sweet  and  wise.  Un-* 
like  most  insects,  they  have  been  brought  under  successful  cul- 
tivation and  havo  been  made,  like  the  Bombyx  Mori,  the  Silk 
Worm,  of  service  tomaDi  yielding  to  him  those  delicious  sweets 
of  the  flowers,  of  the  forests  and  of  the  fields,  which  no  oth-* 
er  means  can  supply,  and  the  supply  of  which  never  exhausts 
nor  impoverishes  the  fountains  that  yield  them.  Some  have 
even  contendecl  that  the  bee  is  inspired.  Saith  the  Koran,  p. 
219—"  The  Lord  spake  by  inspiration  unto  the  bee,  saying 
''Provide  thee  bouses  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  trees,  then 
eat  of  every  kind  of  fniit|  and.  walk  in  the  beaten  paths  of 
thy  Lord." 

In  the  Arabic  Zoological  Dictionary,  called  Hatat  ALHAt*- 
AN,  or  "  Life  of  Animals,"  written  by  Kemalolin  Mohammed 
Aldamisi,  who  died  A.  D.  1405,  we  find  this  passage : 
'^  I  have  already  said,  in  what  goes  before  in  the  chapter  on 
Flies,  that  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  on  whom  may  God'ii 
benediction  and  peace  rest,  has  declared  that  "  all  fives  go  to 
hell  ^except  beesJ^  The  Holy  Prophet  of  the  Turks,  proba** 
biy  uttered  this  wise  saying,  on  a  sticky,  muggy,  hot  dog*- 
day  in  August,  with  special  and  spiteful  reference  to  some  per- 
tinacious "  Musca  Domestica,"  that  resolutely  and  provoking*- 
ly  buzzed  about  and  titillated  his  holy  nose.  It  shows,  how-* 
ever,  conclusively,  that  even  if  under  that  great  provocation,  a 
provocation  that  is  in  the  words  of  Dogberry, ''  very  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  borne,"  the  high  character  which  the  bee  had  inherited 
from  a  distinguishod  ancestry,  and  which  be  had  faithfully 
preserved  in   that  day,  effectually   protected  him  from  the 

.  Anathema  Maranatba,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
Prophet  of  the  Turks,  consigned  all  other  flies  to  so  tepid  a 
locality.  Your  Committee  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  ar-^ 
gument  with  the  Holy  Mussulman,  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 

.  assertion  of  the  future  destiny  of  flies.  They  rather  prefer 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  so  far  as  it  goes,  especially  in  re-* 
laticn  to  those  murderers  of  morning  naps,  and  after-dinner 
snoozes — the  house  flies— ^thanking  the  prophet  for  setting  so 
high  a  value  on  the(  bee  as  to  save  him  from  a  similar  doom. 
20 
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This  report  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  pablah  an  exact 
treatise  upon  the  management  of  bees,  or  an  essay  upon  bee 
hives.  And  yet  the  opportunity  should  not  be  omitted  of 
slightly  glancing  at  the  one,  and  of  endeavoring  to  throw  out 
some  useful  practical  hints  upon  the  other. 

Everybody,  certainly  every  farmer,  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
and  if  he  does  not,  he  will  pardon  us  for  telling  it,  that  all 
naturalists  and  apiarians  are  agreed  that  the  honey  bee.  Genus 
Apis  Mellifica,  is  of  the  Order  Hymenoptera^  or  Insects  having 
four  membranaceous  wings.    *  Of  this  genus,  LinnsDus   has 
enumerated  fifty-five  species ;  the  Dictionary  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences,  (Dictionaire    des    Sciences  Naturelles,)  characterizes 
seventy,  and  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Monographia  Apium  Anglias, 
has  described  two  hundred  and  twenty,  natives  of  England.* 
The  domestic  honey  bee  belonging  to  what  are  called  perfect 
societies  of  insects,  and  every  association  of  bees  compri:«s 
three  classes  of  individuals,  the  mother,  commonly  called  the 
queen,  the  working  bees,  and  the  drones.  There  is  but  one  queen 
in  the  hive,  the  mother,  and  as  the  instinct  which  God  has 
granted,  indicates  the  mistresS)  of  the  swarm.     By  the  month 
t)f  January  and  February,  in  any  given  year,  the  population  of 
a  hive  is  reduced  by  death  to  its  lowest  point,  for  the  life  of  a 
working-bee  does  not  extend  beyond  eight  months,  and  the 
^deposition  of  eggs  by  the  queen-mother  to  any  great  extent,  is 
interrupted  during  the  severe  months  of  winter.     About  the 
beginning  of  March,  it   recommences,  and  increases   during 
April,    May,  and  June,  to  such    almost  incredible  amount, 
that  the  sparse  winter  population  of  scarcely  three  thousand,  is 
hurried  up  to  twelve  thousand,  fifteen  thousand,  and  twenty 
thousand  and  more.    And  every  bee-keeper  is  aware,  that  dur- 
ing the  swarming  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  a  swarming 
hive  is  literally  overpouring  in  numbers,  and  that  for  want  of 
room  and  air,  in  the  inside,  they  hang  in  countless  clusters 
upon  the  outside  front  of  the  hive.     This  is  no  sure  indica- 
tion of  swarming^  but  when  a  swarm  does  rise,  in  time  of  such 
crowding,  the  front  of  the  hive  is  pretty  well  cleared  of  bees. 

*But  one  tpooies  if  kaown  ia  Ike  United  States,  aad  that  is  (be  sabject  of 
our  report* 
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Ten  or  twelve  Jays  more  will  replenish  the  population  to  swch 
extent,  that  a  second  swarm  is  not  unfrequently  sent  off.  A 
third  swarm  sometimes  succeeds,  but  is  quite  undesirable,  as  it 
will  be  rather  small,  and  is  too  exhausting  to  the  parent  stock, 
exposing  it  to  the  attacks  of  that  atrocious  enemy  of  all  bees, 
and  pest  of  all  bee-keepers,  the  bee-moth,  (Tinea  mellonel- 
la.)  May  they  sojourn,  from  this  time  forth  and  forever, 
where  the  Holy  Prophet  of  the  Turks  sent  "  all  flies  but 
bees." 

The  mother-bee  is  easily  recognized  by  her  long,  taper  body, 
short  wings  and  slow  gait.  In  ordinary  hives,  she  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen.  Before  depositing  her  eggs,  she  carefully  exam- 
ines the  cell,  by  putting  in  her  head,  and  if  satisfied,  she  in- 
serts the  point  of  the  abdomen,  exudes  an  egg  which  clings 
to  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  cell,  by  some  adhesive  substance 
with  which  it  is  coated.  The  cells  for  the  reception  of  wor- 
ker-eggs are  the  common  cells  of  the  comb,  those  for  drones 
are  somewhat  larger,  and  those  for  queen-mothers,  larger  yet 
thimble-shaped,  and  built,  mouth  downward,  upon  the  edge 
of  the  comb.  Of  worker-eggs,  the  queen  deposits,  say  from 
twelve  to  thirty  thousand,  of  drone  eggs  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand,  and  of  queen  eggs  not  more  than  five  to  eight.  As  new 
queens  are  borti,  if  swarming  is  desired  and  allowed,  one  leaves 
with  the  swarm,  and  those  that  remain,  swarming  having 
ceased,  are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  strongest  remain- 
ing queen.  We  say  one  leaves,  not  specifying  whether  it  be 
the  old  queen  or  a  new  born  one,  as  that  is  a  point  upon 
which  Apiarians  are  not  agreed,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  go 
upon  points  of  "  doubtful  disputation."  To  the  queen  mother, 
the  bees  seem  to  ])ay  the  greatest  respect,  and  to  take  the  most 
special  care  to  preserve  her  life  and  health.'  She  is  indeed  the 
life  of  the  hive,  and  might,  as  our  common  mother  was  called 
by  Adam,  be  called  the  Eve  of  the  swarm,  "  for  she  is  the 
mother  of  all  living"  therein. 

**  She  lives,  and  poars  through  all,  the  accordant  soul ; 

She  diet*,  and  by  her  death  disaolves  the  whole." 

The  writer  of  this  report  has  often  seen  and  handled  her, 
and  when  seen,  within  the  hive,  among  the  bees,  he  has  seen 
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that  all  the  bees  around  her  turned  their  heads  toiirards  her, 
and,  if  she  stopped,  they  formed  a  sort  of  circle  about  her, 
while  some  fondled  and  licked  her  with  their  probosces,  and 
some  supplied  her  with  food.  She  is  very  gentle  in  her  dis- 
position, never  uttering  an  angry  word,  and  can,  only  after 
the  greatest  provocation,  and  scarcely  then,  be  induced  to  at- 
tempt to  sting.  Beautiful  pattern  for  all  her  sex  !  May  they 
imitate  her  ^'  in  all  her  imitable  perfeetions !" 

The  life  of  the  reigning  or  queen-mother,  by  a  beautiful  a- 
daptation  of  Divine  Providence,  to  the  wants  of  the  communi- 
ty over  which  she  presides,  herself  supplying  her  own  faithful 
subjects,  is  prolonged  to  the  period  of  four  or  five  years.  If 
«he  dies  at  such  time  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  young 
brood-comb  in  the  hive,  say  in  November,  December,  January, 
and  possibly,  February,  the  stock  must  inevitably  die  out  an4 
perish.  But  if  she  dies,  or  is  lost,  when  there  is  young  brood- 
comb  in  the  hive,  then  the  worker-bees,  wisely  provided  with 
Che  appropriate  instinct,  take  a  worm,  of  three  or  four  days  old, 
which,  under  the  ordinary  operation,  would  have  been  a  work- 
er-bee, and,  by  means  wholly  unexplained,  "convert  it  into  a 
queen  or  mother-bee.  Of  the  fact,  there  is  not  a  doubt.  As 
the  man  said  in  the  fable  of  the  Chameleon,  so  the  writer  says 
having  witnessed  the  operation,  "  I've  seen,  and  sure  I  ought 
to  know." 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  detail,  as  well  as  of  great  curi- 
osity, and  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  here  discussed. 
It  is  true,  that  Apiarians  are  at  isdue  upon  the  modus,  and  give 
varied  explanations,  but  the  best  authorities  all  agree,  that 
when  there  is  a  loss  of  the  queen  at  the  time  of  a  supply 
of  brood-comb,  the  workers  can  make  good  the  loss. 
Our  own  theory  is,  that  the  workers  are  all  barren  fe- 
males, the  organs  of  generation  not  being  perfected  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  eggs  ;  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the 
queen,  these  organs  are,  in  the  worker- worm  selected,  by  some 
mode  and  by  some  appliances  known  to  the  instinct  of  the  bees, 
duly  and  suitably  elaborated  for  the  production  of  eggs.  A  dif- 
ficulty is,  and  not  a  small  one,  that  the  form  and  size,  and  length 
of  sting,  are  all,  also,  altered.    As  our  excellent  friend,  Sir  Roger 
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•de  Coverlejr  says,  in  the  Spectator, ''  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,"  and  a  good  deal  has  been  said  and 
written,  and  scolded,  and  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  both- 
er the  Essex  bee-masters  about  the  argument.  Let  us  be  tliank- 
ful  for  the  thoughtful,  wise,  and  excellent  provision  of  the 
bee's  great  Creator,  and  go  on  with  our  report. 

We  will  then  say  a  word  or  two  aboii^  the  great  aristo- 
crats of  the  hive,  applying  that  much  abused  word  to  those 
therein,  who  live  on  the  labors  of  others,  themselves  furnish- 
iag  neither  capital,  skill  nor  work,  and  whose  only  office  is  to 
assist  in  propagating  the  race.  A  useful  and  necessary,  and 
indispensable  vocation  it  is,  the  Committee  are  willing  to  eon- 
•cede,  but  they  wish  the  drones  had  something  besides,  about 
which  to  employ  their  leisure  moments, — 

Those  moments'  of  leisure, 

Not  uevote<l  to  pleasure. — Old  Song. 

The  drones  then^  are,  with  the  exception  before  specified, 
the  regular-do-nothings  of  the  hive  ;  your  fine  gentleti)en«^t- 
large,  and  very  portly  and  well-fed  gentlemen  too.  "  They 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  they  lay  not  up  in  garners  ;" 
ihey  add  nothing  to  Xhc  common  stock,  and  yet,  like  some 
animals,  that  go  about  on  four  legs  less — like  some  noisy  fel- 
lows of  the  GENUS  Homo— they  make  more  noise  and  fuss,  than 
all  the  xest  of  the  tenants  of  the  hive  put  Xogethex^  Like 
furious  orators  on  town-meeting  days,  and  at  political  caucus- 
es, they  keep  np  a  miscellaneous  kind  of  bother  and  buzz, 
with  the  intent,  very  likely,  to  make  up  in  nois3,  what  they 
lack  in  sensi^,  and  to  draw  upon  their  inflaXed  selves  tlie  eyes 
of  the  "dear  people,''  upon  whose  iionct  thet  feej>,  though 
contributing  nothing  thereto.  With  both  these  elasses,  as 
Tony  Lumpkin  says,  ^*  It's  all  Buzz  !" 

Fine  gentlemen-hexapedsare  these  same  drones,  who  get 
up  late  and  go  to  bed  early,  sauntering  out,  at  about  ten  o^cioek 
in  the  forenoon,  after  the  sun  has  dried  up  all  perilous  logs  and 
sickly  dampness,  and  retiring  to  the  inner  hive,  by  four  o^elock 
in  the  afternoon,  to  escape  all  risk  of  the  <  cold  evening  dew.'* 
These  are  like  to  your  Sybarites  of  Ancient  Italy,  who  slept 
en  beds  of  xoses,  and  got  a  pain  the  side^  if  one  rose-leaf  un- 
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der  their  preeious  ribs,  was  accidentally  doiibled  up ;  men^ 
these,  (pardon  us,  O  other  men,  for  calling  theaiMBN,)  fellows, 
who,  for  fear  of  cold  mornings  and  foggy  evenings,  never  saw 
the  sun  rise  nor  set  ;  who  prohibited  all  such  troublesome  and 
pestilent  "  murderers  of  sleep"  as  Black  and  White-Smiths,. 
Brass  or  Tin-workers,  Pish-veridcrs  with  horrible  Tin-Horns,, 
or  puffy  Conch-Shells  ;  who  suffered  no  crowing  Cocks,  Shan- 
bae  nor  Chitlagong  ;  no  cackling  Hens^  Dorking  nor  Domini- 
que ;  no  barking  Dogs,  nor  "curs  of  low  degree" ;  no  cater- 
wauling, miauling  eats,  nor  any  other  animal  nor  thing  that 
could  perpetrate  a  noise,  to  dweU  within  their  night-hushed 
walls,  that  neither  their  early  vesperal  sleep  might  be  prevent- 
ed^ nor  their  late  matutinal  dozings.  be  disturbed  ;  whose  laws- 
even  took  cognizance  of  the  offence  of  a  man's  own  sDoringSy 
whereby  he  waked  his  own  self  from  his  own  slumber.  These 
were  all  fat,  fair,  full-fed  fellows,  such  as  WM  Shakspeare, 
speaks  of,  by  the  mouth  of  Jiulius^  Caesar,  when  he  says  ta 
Mark  Antony, 

**  Let  roe  have  men  abMtt  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'uights.** 

So  of  the  dipones  ;  saving  certain  natural  iunctions,  it  is  alt 
^^Buzz,"  vriih  then^  They  are  an  idle,  cowtwrdiy,  inactive, 
\a2fY  and  clumsy  set  cf  fellows,,  and  it  is  welt  that  they  are 
stingliess,  for  iA  is  serk>us  UMitter  of  doubt,  whetJier,  if  they  hack 
«Hie,  they  could  get  up  spunk  en^igh  to  use  i4.  Their  life  is 
a  short  and  merry  one,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  by  which  tfnae,  being  of  no  further  use 
in  their  peculiar  vocation,  they  are  all  cast  out,  and  killed  off 
by  the'  workers.  Behold  the  piclure  of  the  life  and  death  oi 
your  lazy,  pottle-bellied,  ease-loviiig  drones. 

*Tbcir  short  proboscis  sips  • 

No  luscious  nectar  from  the  ^ild  thyme*s  lips  v 
From  the  lime's  leaf,  no  amber-drops  they  sleal^, 
*  Non  bear  their  grooveless  thighs  tliH  fooilful  meal ;: 
On  others*^  toils  in  pamper*d  leisure  thrive, 
The  l&wyfathert  of  the  industrious  Hive. 

Slich  being  the  dt'ones,  the  Committee  dismiss  them  from 
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further  consideratioo,  proceeding  to  the  loore  grateful  siibfect 
of  the 

WORKER    BEES. 

These  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  being)  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  unproductive  or  barren  females.  By 
them  all  the  varied  labors  of  the  hive  are  carried  forward* 
They  are  shorter  and  less  in  size  than  etiher  the  queen  or  the 
drones.  Taking  the  queen  at  one  inch  in  length,  vthich  is 
about  right,  the  drone  is  tVf^o-thirds,  and  the  worker  one-half 
an  inch  in  length,  The  number  of  working-bees  in  a  healthy 
hive,  may  be  safely  put  at  from  twelve  thousand  to  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand.  And  in  non-swarming  hives,  (such  as  have  been 
ia  successful  use  by  the  Writer,  to  which  further  reference  will 
be  made,)  there  have  been,  beyond  question,  as  many  as  for- 
ty-flve  thousand  to  fifty  thousand.  When  in  such  numbers, 
and  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  matters  of  room  and  ventila^ 
Tioir,  the  united  labors  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  workmen,  or 
rather  work«bees,  are  productive  of  magnificent  mountains  of 
high-piled  sweets.  The  writer  once  owned  a  non-^warming 
hive,  which  he  kept  in  the  garden  of  Samuel  Cook,  Esq.,  of 
Salem,  and  which  consisted  of  three  collateral  boxes.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  season  from  its  being  tenanted  by  the  bees^ 
each  side  box  contained  about  forty-five  pounds  of  honey. 
Both  these  were  taken  away  and  there  was  left  in  the  central 
box,  where  the  bees  domiciled,  fifty  pounds  for  their  winter 
use.  To  return  to  the  workers.  They  are  all  provided  with 
a  flexible  apparatus,  called  a  proboscis,  with  which  they  lap 
UP  the  honey,  for  they  are  a  lapping,  not  a  sucking  in- 
sect. Shakspeare  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  who  says 
in  the  Tempest,— 

"  Where  the  bee  sacks,  there  suck  I." 

They  also  have,  upon  their  thighs,  small  hollow  baskets  to 
receive  the  farina  and  propolis  which  they  gather,  in  great  and 
seemingly  unnecessary  quantities^  from  the  flowers  and  th0 
leaves. 
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ShscbflFpeare,  ffom  whom  we  have  already  quoted^  euppUea* 
another  Ibought  m  this  counexioiij-^ 

*^The  Honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees, 
Andy  for  night  Tdpers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes." 

Mid' Summer  NighVs  Dreawfr 
And  again, 

**  Like  the  Dee,  tolling  fronr  Hower  to  flower, 

The  virtuous  sweets  ; 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 

We  bring  it  to  the  Hive."*— Henry  IF. 

The  working'bees  have,  ftttther,  a  houery-bag,  in  shape  like 
a  tapering  oilnSask.     This,  when  full,  i»  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea.     The  honey,  whieh  it  contains,  is,  in  part,  deliver^ 
ed  up  into  the  honey-cells  of  the  hive,  for  winter  use,  in  part,^ 
goes  into  the  general  system  of  the  bee  for  its  nouriahmeut^ 
and  a  portion  is  converted  into  wax,  which  is  afterwards  ex^ 
uded  in  scales^  between  the  rings  of  the  abdomen.     For  their 
personal  defence  and  the  defence  of  their  heme  and  hive,  and 
}ts  right  precious  contents  of  queen,  and  young;  and  honey, 
they  are  fiirnished  with  a  most  powerful  sting,  in  the  use  and 
application  of  which  they  are  eminently  api,  as  your  Commit^ 
tee  have  bad  pungent  experience,  and  can  testify  thereto.  This 
sting  is  complex  and  two^fold,  being  a  horny  scabbard,  en- 
closing two  bearded  darts,  along  the  groove  between  which,- 
is  ejected  a  venomous  fluid  acutely  poisonous     This  poison  is- 
a  chemical  acid,  which  may  be  neutralized  and  rendered  barm' 
less,  by  the  early  application  of  any  alkali,  such  as  pearl-ash, 
or  saleratus  dissolved  in  warm  water.     The  bee  seldom  stings^ 
.  except  about  home,  and  here  its  watchful  jealousy  against  iu^ 
truders,  keeps  it  constantly   "  primed  and  loaded,"  and  ready 
for  fight.     Yet,  if  they  get  wonted  to  the  visits  of  the  keeper, 
or  to  frequent  visitors,  they  are  much  less  apt  to  sting,  than  if 
left  wholly  unused  to  such  visits.     In  fact,  if  visited  frequent- 
ly, by  persons  who  move  about  the  premises  carefully  and 
quietly^  and  who  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  have  no  pe^ 
Guliarly  strong   human   odor,  and   who   are   careful  not  w 
BREATH c  UPON  THEM,  they   are,   en   the   whole,  a  tolerably 
{)ea€eable  and  gentlemanly  crowd*.     Never  strike   at  themr 
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Mrer  breathe  on  them  ;  neTer  go  near  them  when  in,  what 
the  refined  lady  in  the  "  Yicar  of  Wakefield"  called,  ''a  mtok 
OF  SWEAT."  If  you  do,  you  wiU  be  quite  likely  to  fare  as 
the  Greek  Poet,  jolly  old  Anacreon,  says,  Cupid  fared  ; 

Cupid,  once  among  the  Roses, 
Sees  not  wbere  a  Bee  reposes ; 
But  was  wounded  in  the  finger, 
By  the  furious  little  stinger. 

Translated  by  the  Commiitte  from  thi  Original  Greikl  I 

Just  hear  what  old  Butler  says,  who  wrote  on  Bees  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago  :  "If  thou  wilt  have  the  favor  of  bees 
that  they  sting  thee  not,  thou  must  avoid  some  things  which 
offend  them  ;  thou  must  not  be  unchaste  and  uncleanly  ;  for 
impurity  and  sluttishncss,  themselves  being  most  chaste  and 
neat,  they  utterly  abhor  ;  thou  must  not  come  among  them 
smelling  of  sweat,  or  having  a  stinking  breath,  caused  either 
through  eating  of  leeks,  onions  or  garlick  ;  thou  must  not  be 
given  to  surfeiting  or  drunkenness  ;  thou  must  not  come  puff- 
ing and  blowing  unto  them,  neither  hastily  stir  among  them, 
nor  resolutely  defend  thyself  when  they  seem  to  threaten  thee  ; 
but  softly  moving  thy  hand  before  thy  face,  gently  put  them 
by  ;  and  lastly,  thou  must  be  no  stranger  unto  them.     In  a 

word,    THOU    MUST    BE    CHASTE,  CLEAMLT,    SWEET,   SOBER,   QUIET, 

AND  rAMiLiAR,  SO  wiU  they  love  thee,  and  know  thee  from 
all  other."    (Butler,  Chap.  1.  part  33.) 

For  safety  in  operating  among  them,  it  is  prudent,  if  the 
Apiarian  has  any  fears,  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  segar.  With  to- 
bacco smoke  you  may  drive  before  you  "  a  whole  wilderness'^ 
of  bees.  Their  detestation  of  the  nauseous  weed  is  truly  ex- 
emplary. 

Your  Committee  now  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  bee 
hives,  and  in  that  connection  to  speak  of  the  management 
of  the  bee,  and  to  plead  earnestly  for  a  tnore  merciful,  as  well 
as  more  judicious  treatment  of  this  most  useful  insect,  than  it 
ordinarily  receives. 

There  are  very  many  excellent  bee  hives,  patented  and  un- 
patented. We  shall  not  discuss  their  various  merits,  but  shall 
only  point  out  such  principles  in  their  general  makOi  as  shall 
21 
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sMure  the  maitagement  wa  desire  to  see  carried  out.  Tfait 
management  is  to  ha^e  for  its  distinguishing  feature,  the  pbssbb- 

VATIOM  or  THE  BEES  FROM  THE  CMUEL,  UNNECBSSAET,  IMFBOTI* 
DENT  AMD   HEABTLESS  DESTEUCTION    BT    SULPHUBEOfTS   FfTMES,  tO 

which  SO  many  farmers  and  Apiarians  doom  them,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  their  honey.  Murder  and  arson,  and  robbery,  all 
combined  !  How  feelingly  Thompson  laments  this  barbarous 
usage  in  the  "  Autumn"  of  his  '^Seasons!"  (line  llZOetseq.) 

^  Ah  see,  where  robb'd  and  murdered,  in  that  pit 

Lies  the  still  heaving  Hive  I  at  evening  snatched, 

Beneath  the  olond  of  guUt-conoealing  night, 

And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur  !  while,  not  dreaming  ill, 

The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells. 

Sat  tending  publie  cares  ; 

Sadden,  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascendi, 

Aad,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  mce, 

By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honied  domes !~- 

— Into  a  gulph  of  blue  sulphureous  flame.*' 

.  This  destruction,  the  Committee  say,  is  wholly  imnecessary, 
as  well  as  cruel,  and  they  intend  to  substantiate  the  assertion, 
by  showing  the  bee-keeper,  that,  if  he  considers  it  necessary 
to  dislodge  the  bees  from  a  hive  that  he  may  take  the  honey, 
there  is  provided  by  wUure^  a  means  of  doing  ii^  wUhout  des- 
troying the  life  of  a  single  bee.  The  means  referred  to  will  be 
discussed  before  closing  the  report. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  praise,  of  the  one  empty 
hive,  presented  at  the  Fair  of  our  Society.  This  was  very 
thoroughly  made,  of  excellent  and  well  seasoned  one-and-a- 
half-inch  stock.  And  this  thickness  is  the  least  that  shoald 
ever  be  used  in  making  a  hive. 

It  was  provided  with  a  movable  bottom-board,  and  two  col- 
lateral boxes.  And  here  are  just  the  elements  that  your  Com- 
mittee wish  to  see  introduce  into  every  hive.  Mr.  Kendall, 
the  maker,  is  certainly  laboring  in  the  right  direction  and  io  a 
good  cause.  The  elements,  we  say,  are  in  this  hive,  for  a 
properly  designed  and  well  made  hive  should  have  a  movable 
bott(nn-board,  collateral  boxes,  and  an  upper  chamber  in  addi- 
tion. With  such  a  hive,  and  we  will  give  more  minute  de- 
tails dii^tly,  bees  may  be  successfully  kept,  and  made  to  yield 
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a  handsiotne  profit  to  the  keeper,  from  the  sale  of  their  superfln- 
oos  faFoney.  Not  a  life  need  be  sacrificed,  and  the  honey  taken 
will  be  considered  but  a  fair  rentage  paid  by  the  bees  for  the 
nae  of  a  comfortable  home  and  hive,  a  home  and  hive  iu 
vbich,  from  its  proper  constructiou,  they  are  equally  protected 
fi«nn  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  (and  therefore  can  work 
the  better,  and  without  idlers  piled  upon  the  outside,)  and  from 
the  severe  cold  and  varying  temperature  of  winter.  They 
will  also,  by  means  of  the  chamber,  be  kept  free  from  that 
dampness  and  mould,  which,  during  the  winter,  causes  the  des- 
truction of  so  many  stocks.  With  such  a  hive,  the  Apiarian 
may  permit  or  prevent  swarming,  .fust  as  he  jdeases. 

We  will  now  give  the  description  and  dimensions  of  a  hive, 
constructed  with  the  above  principles  in  view.     Such  a  hive 
was  successfully  used  by  the  writer  for  very  many  years,  in 
the  City  of  Salem.     It  is  not  patented,  and#io  hive  ever  should 
be,  and  the  Committee  are  glad  to  know,  that  the  granting  of 
patents  on  hives  will  meet  very  little  encouragement  at  the 
Pfttent  Office  in  Washington.     It  is  not  wholly  an  original  hive, 
but  its  several  points  have  been  made  up  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  the  best  hives  known  here  and  in 
England,  by  actual  practice  with  a  great  variety  of  hives,  and 
by  diligent  study  of  what  appeared  to  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  wants  and  suiting  the  habits  of  the  dwellers  and  workers 
in  hives.     Any  hive  is  a  good  one  which  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  humanity  to  the  honey  bee,  and  your  Committee 
speak  of  this,  not  with  the  intention  of  saying,  that  it  is  ''  the 
best  that  was  ever  made,*'  to  use  a  common  phrase,  but  simply 
to  say  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  will  answer  a  satisfactory  pur- 
pose ;  that  it  is  not  complicated  nor  costly,  and  can  be  easily 
managed.     They  say  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  County,  ^^sav» 
your  bees,  by  using  such  hives,  as  wiU  enable  you  to  do  so,  and 
at  the  same  time,  give  you  a  fair  percentage  of  their  laborJ* 

Many  such  hives  are  in  use  in  our  county.  Mr.  Perley  King,  of 
Dan  vers,  Mr.  Bod  well,  of  Lawrence,  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  of  Grove- 
land,  and  very  many  others,  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  us, 
use  such  hives,  and  we  wish  their  use  was  universal. 

The  hive  we  propose  to  describe  consists  of  four  parts,  vis  : 
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a  bottom  board,  a  centre  hire,  and  two  collatecai  boaes. 
These  will  be  described  separately.  The  stuff  of  which  all 
the  parts  are  made,  is  to  be  of  the  best  stock,  well  seaBoned 
and  free  from  knots  and  from  shakes.  The  thickness  of  the 
stock  mentioned,  is,  in  all  cases,  what  it  is  after  being  pUmed 
down,  and  smoothed  off  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  other  dimen* 
sions  are  all  inside  meastire.  We  may  as  well  mention  here, 
that  it  is  intended  that  these  hives  should  be  placed  under  some 
convenient  kind  of  house,  (open  to  the  South,)  and  sheU 
tered  from  the  sun  and  the  storm. 

1st.  The  bottom  board  is  made  of  one-and-a-half  inch  stuff, 
and  is  bevelled  at  its  front  edge,  so  that  the  upper  side,  ob 
which  the  hive  rests,  is  fourteen  and  one  half  inches  wide, 
and  the  bottom,  is  fifteen  and  one  half  inches  wide.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  bevel  is,  that  the  rain  which  may  beat  against  the 
front  of  the  hive,  ]|iay  easily  run  off.  The  length  of  the  bot- 
tom board  is  thirty-one  inches,  inclusive  of  a  stout  cleet  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  warping.  In  the  front  centre  of  it,  is  the 
door-way  for  the  bees  to  enter  and  leave,  six  inches  long,  and 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  high.  This  commences  at  the  lower 
front  bevel  edge  of  the  bottom  board,  and  slanting  upwards  and  in- 
wards, opens  out  into  the  hive,  just  within  the  inside  of  the 
front  board  of  the  hive.  This  inner  opening  of  the  door-way 
is  made  rather  full  and  spreading,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the 
bees  entering  with  their  loads,  to  separate  easily  in  the  several 
directions  into  which  they  may  happen  to  take  their  supplies. 
It  is  made  small  at  the  outside,  so  that  the  bees  may  the  more 
i<eadily  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies. 

2d.  The  central  and  main  hive  is  twelve  inches  by  twelve 
inches,  in  aiea,  and  is  twenty  inches  high,  reckoning  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  bottom  board  on  which  it  rests,  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  top  cover,  which  top  cover  made  of  seveo- 
eighths  stuff,  is  just  so  much  larger  than  the  central  hive  as 
to  allow  a  projection  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all  round.  This 
top  must  be  firmly  nailed  on,  driving  the  nails  a  little  slanting,  to 
get  a  better  hold.  The  twenty  inches  height  of  this  central 
hive,  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  by  a  seven-eighths  piece  of 
stuffy  through  which  six  holes,  one  inch  bore,  areoiadc,  to  lead 
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ftom  the  lower  to  the  upper  room,  ood  o^er  which  holes,*  large 
pint  tumblers  or  boxes  may  be  placed  for  the  bees  <to  'build  io. 
What  they  may  here  deposit,  you  may  take  for  reut,  any  time 
when  full.  The  upper  room  is  moe,  and  the  lower  room  is 
ten  and  one  eighth  inches  high.  The  inside  and  roof  of  this 
lower  room  must  not  be  planed  too  smooifdy.  A  lillle  rough- 
neas  assists  the  bees  in  securing  their  comb.  Do  not  put  any 
sticks  across  this  room,  they  will  be  in  the  way,  if  you  should 
at  any  lime,  wish  to  take  out  old  comb,  to  let  the  bees  replace 
>it  with  new,  and  they  are  of  no  use  whatever.  The  back  and 
front  boards  of  this  central  hive  are  one  and  one  half  inches 
thick,  and  have  in  them,  openings,  (ix  inches  by  four,  Jind 
glazed,  looking  into  the  lower  -room,  to  give  the. keeper  a 
chance  to  see  what  is  going  on.  These  are  <to  have  covers 
closely  fitted  in.  The  back  aboard  reaches  only  Xo  within 
aquarjtcr  of  an  inch  of  the  upper  side  of  the  pantition  board 
which  is  between  the  lower  aud  upper  rooms,  this  upper  side 
being,  of  course,  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  This  falling  shori 
leaves  a  rabbet  against  which  ^tbe  back  door  of  the  chamber, 
which  is  one  and  one  half  inches  thicky  and  is  made  of  thcfuU 
size  of  the  rJiamber,  may  rest.  The  sides  of  the  centod  hive  are 
•ef  seven-eighths  stuff,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  twenty  inches 
high.  In  these  sides  are  cut  sUts,  or  passage  ways  for  the  bees, 
through  which  they  .pass  from  the  central  to  the>side  boxes,  io 
be  described  directly.  These  slits  are  cut,  one  out  of  the  hot- 
•torn  of  the  side-piece,  one  at  nine  and  one  half  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  one  just  half  way  between  these  two.  They  Hte 
■seven  inches  long  and  five  eighths  inch  high.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, it  will  be  Meen  that  the  top  of  the  upper  slit  of  the 
•three,  is  just  even  with  the  -iop  of  the  central  iuve.  Qui  of 
4he  inner  baok  edge  of  those  pacts  of  these  side  pieces,  which 
anake  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  rabbets  are  also  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  back  door  above  spoken  of.  A  door 
inay  also  be  cut,  if  you  choose,  out  of  the  upper  part  of  ithe 
ifront  side  of  the  central  hive,  to  enable  you  to  examine  and 

*Keep  these  holes  open  in  winter,  and  tumblers  over  theoi  to  coHect  the 
isteaoDjr  motstttre,  which,  lising  fVoai  the  bodies  of  the  bes%  oftea  prorsKdei- 
4ractWe  to  thS'etook. 
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take  out  the' front  glasses,  without  disturbing  those  m  the-iear^ 
If  thw  be  cut,  rabbets  must  be  left  to  support  the  door. 

3d  and  4th.     The  collateral  or  side  boxes,  are  each  ten  and 
one  eighth  inches  high,  six  and  a  half  wide,  and  eleven  in* 
ehes  from  front  to  rear,  made  of  seven-eighths  stu£     The  side 
that  is- next  the  central  hive,  projects  one  half  inch  to  the  front 
and  the  same  to  the  rear,  coming  flush  with  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  central  hive,  and  so  giving  space  for  the  reception  c^ 
screws  by  which  to  secure  it  to  the  central  hive.     Gleets  on  the 
bottom  board,  placed  in  front  of  these  side  boxes,  where  they 
Ml  back  from  the  bevel-edge,  keep  the  whole  hive  firmly  in 
place.    Through  thiv  same  side,  slits  or  openings  are  cut  to* 
correspond  with  thosd  already  cut  in  the  central  hive.     Let 
the  inside  of  these  boxes  be  only  toSsrably  smooth.     Oat  of  the 
front  and  rear,  cut  holes  four  by  four  inches,  and  glaze  them^ 
through  which  to  see  what  is  going  on.     There  must,  of  coarse 
be  proper  covers  for  these  holes.     These  and  all  other  openings 
mvst  be  kept  shut,  excepting  when  you  may  wish  to  take  a  look^ 
as  bees  prefer  to  work  in  the  dark.     The  top  cover  of  the  side 
box  is  to  project  on  each  side,  excepting  where  it  joins  the 
central   hive,  and  here  it  is  to  be  flush.     Through  the  centre 
of  this  cover,  cut  a  bole  four  by  four  inches^  and  sink  down 
into  it,  flush  with  the  top,  a  piece  of  tin  or  zinc,  perforaieia' 
bundantly  with  small  and  smooth  holes.     Over  this,  have  a  slide 
cover,  to  open  and  shirt  at  pleasure.     This  tin  is  to  lei  out  the 
hot  air  from  the  side  boxes,  and  consequently,  from  the  cen- 
tral hive,  and  to  prevent  the  bees,  by  this  ventilation,  6oni 
clustering  and  idling  on  the  outside,  and  to  control  their  swarm- 
ing.    With  proper  ventilation  and  the  giving  of  room  enough 
to  work  in,  you  may  prevent  your  bees  from  swarming,  and 
keep  all  hands  constantly,,  and  therefore  profitably  at  wovk,  and 
this  IS  a  most  important  feature  in  bee  m^naffement.     Do  not 
by  any  means  neglect  it. 

These  perforated  tins  should  be  kept  open,  during  the  great 
working  season,  say  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July,  and  if  the  bees  fill  them  itp,  be  sure  to  open  them 
out  again,  by  carefully  inserting  an  awl  or  stout  neetUe* 

During  the  first  season  in  which  a  swarm  is  put  into  this  hive^ 
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at  be  miurt  confined  to  the  lower  room  of  the  central  pant.  If 
<he  season  is  so  favorable,  ibat  they  fill  this  room  completelyi 
(key  may  be  allowed  to  go  up  into  the  tumblers  or  boxes,  in 
itbe  upper  xoom,*or  into  one  of  the  side  boxes.  TO'Command  the 
passage  holes  leading  to  the  tumblers,  strips  of  tin  must  be  pro- 
scared,  say  two  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long,  turned  up 
a  little  at  one  end,  so  as  to  give  hold  in  drawing  them  out 
When  8k«t  over  the  holes  «mall  tacks  will  hold  them,  and  they 
fnusi  be  shut  when  you  are  getting  your  swctrm  in,  or  the  bees 
will  go  into  the  upper  room  and  cause  trouble.  The  lower 
room  is  the  principal  home.  To  conunand  the  slks,  or  passa- 
ges into  the  side  boxes,  a  sheet  of  ^in,  of  proper  size,  is  the 
most  convenient.  When  the  second  season  opens,  the  bees 
may  be  allowed  full  admission  to  both  side-boxes  and  to  all 
4he  tumblers.  Spare  bils  of  honey-cpmb  put  into  the  latter, 
will  be  very  useful,  as  an  inducement  ito  the  bees  Recommence 
working  in  them.  These  tumblers,  when  full,  may  be  token 
•off  at  any  time.  Hold  them  mouth  upwards,  and  the  bees  will 
soon  leave,  and  you  may  feast  upon  the  fresh  honey  at  your, 
•own  table,  or  send  it  as  a  comfort  to  a  sick  or  needy  neighbor 
As  to  the  side-boxes  when  full,^he  writer  has  always  preferred, 
4o  let  them  remain,  till  some  cold  morning  in  October,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bees  will  be  all  clustered  into  the 
central  hive  for  warmth,  and  you  may  quietly  unscrew  the 
:side  one,  and  take  it  away.  No  bee  will  be  there.  How  wast- 
Jy  preferable  is  this  management  to  murderous  assault  by  fire 
and  fagots,  and  sulphureous  fumes  of  choking  brimstone  ! 

Your  hives  should  be  all  made  up  and  most  thoroughly  paint- 
ed, and  the  paint  well  dcied,  some  weeks  before  needing  them 
for  swarms.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  a  swarming  hive  or  two, 
wherewith  to  stock  your  ''  non-swarmer-hives,  such  as  are  des- 
•cribed  above.  We  apply  no  such  laudatory  phrases,  as  ''  best,'^ 
"most  perfect,"  "surest,"  "incomparably  superior,"  to  this 
hive.  We  merely  say  it  has  always  done  good  service.  There 
may  be,  there  probably  are,  better  ones,  fihow  them  to  dis 
and  vfe'U  try  'em.  As  <old  Horace  said  : 
**  Si  quid  noviatt  rectiui  istis, 
Candidas  imperti ;  si  non,  his  utere  meoum:'' 

That  is **  If  aught  yon  know  that  better  is  than  thia, 

Frankly  «TOif  it^  bnt  if  not,  use  what  mtikom  to  yon." 
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We  wiir  now  point  out  tbs  means  by  whicb  the  bee-Keeper 
may  stupify  his  bees,  without  killing  or  hurting  them ;  how 
he  may,  while  they  are  thus  stupified,  transfer  them  all  from 
their  own  hive,  leaving  him  the  honey,  and  unite  them  to  a- 
nother  stock,  with  which  they  will  pass  the  winter,  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  spring  give  the  owner  a  strong,  and  vigorous  colo- 
ny, which  will  either  throw  off  strong  and  vigosous  swarms,  or 
if  the  bee-keeper  prefers,  will  keep  at  work  in  the  thus  doubled- 
hive,  and  greatly  increase  the  make  of  honey.  It  must  be- 
borne  in  mind  that  the  hive  we  have  recommended  and  describ- 
ed, is,  if  the  bee-keeper  choose  so  to  manage  it,  a  non-swarnung- 
hive,  though  he  may  let  it  swarm>  or  not  swarm ,.at  his  pleasure. 

There  grows  in  the  old  damp  meadows,  horse  pastures  and 
in  other  localities  all  about  the  farms,  a  sort  of  mushroom,  va- 
rying in  size  from  a  human  head  to  a  Shanghae's  egg,  which* 
is  variously  called  Puck,  Puff  ball,  Frogcheese,  and  Fungus, 
and  by  Naturalists,  Fungus  Maximus,  or  Puiverulentus,  and 
Bovista  Lycoperdoo^  The  fumes  of  this,  after  it  has  been 
dried,  are  narcotic,  and  will  so  stupify  the  bees,  that  they  will* 
tumble  down  from  out  of  the  hive,  and  remain  dormant  from> 
one  to  two  hours,  during  which  time,  they  may  be  handled 
with  entire  impunity. 

An  old  English  bee-master,  John  Thorky,  who*  wrote  ini 
1774,  after,,  as  he  says,  "  forty  years'  experience,"  thus  des- 
rribcs  the  preparation  of  the  Fungus  for  use  :  <'  When  you 
have  procured  one  of  these  Pucks,  put  ii  into  a  large  paper, 
pressing  it  down  therein  to  two  thirds  or  one  half  ks  bulk,  ty- 
ing it  up  very  close.  Put  it  into  an  oven,  some  time  after  the 
household  bread  is  drawn,  letting  it  continue  aU  night.  When 
it  will  hokJ  fire,  it  is  fit  for  use."  For  the  pucpose  of  fumigat- 
ing the  bees,  and  stupify ing  them,  a  small  sheet-iron  box  must 
be  procured,  in  size  between  a  pepper-box  and  a  flour-dredging 
box,  and  having  a  cover  to  fit  on  rather  tight.^  From  one  end 
of  this  there  should  extend  a  tube,  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  one  half  inch  bore,  bent  upwards  at  its  upper  end,  so  as 
to  be  inserted  into  the  door  of  the  hive  ;  and  from  the  other 
end,  another  tube  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  such  size  as  to 
fit  snugly  upon  the  nose  of  a  common  bellows^     Having  the 

•Brown's  patent  Famigator  is  excellent  fo9  (bis  piwpo^e. 
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box  and  the  bellows  all  ready,  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  Fungus 
about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  put  it  into  the  little  box,  set  it  on 
fire,  shut  the  box,  and  put  the  six  inch  end  upon  the  nose  of 
your  bellows,  insert  the  curved  end  of  the  other  tube  into  the 
door  of  the  hive,  shut  all  other  openings,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
hive,  and  blow  away  ! 

Blow,  bellows,  blow, 
For  you  must  know. 
That  all  this  smoke. 
The  bees  will  choke;— [Oitf  Song.'] 

— almost  choke,  not  quite,  for  it  is  only  a  brief  intoxication, 
which  will  do  no  harm.  In  a  few  minutes,  after  a  buzz  or 
two,  you  will  hear  the  bees  come  toddling  down,  like  drops  of 
hail,  and  they  will  lie  upon  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive,  as 
harmless  as  "sucking  doves."  Give  the  hive  a  few  gentle  taps 
on  its  top  and  sides,  to  shake  them  all  down  and  remove  it, 
stripped  of  its  bees,  away  from  the  place  of  your  operations. 
Take  it  to  the  house  or  barn,  and  put  it  into  a  dark  room, 
where  robber-bees  cannot  get  at  it.  Now,  after  sprinkling  your 
tipsy  bees,  with  a  very  little  honey,  take  another  stock  and  put 
it  over  them.  Fumigate  this  second  hive,  though  not  quite  so 
much  as  the  first,  and  leave  it,  after  closely  wrapping  it  round 
with  wet  cloths,  to  keep  otU  all  outsiders,  and  to  keep  in  all  in- 
siders. By  the  next  morning,  you  will  find  a  coalition  formed, 
and  the  two  parties  getting  along  quite  comfortably.  Keep 
them  confined,  though  not  wholly  without  air,  all  the  next  day, 
and  at  evening  of  the  second  day,  take  off  the  coverings  and 
open  the  door  of  the  hive.  The  bees  may  rush  out,  but  will 
soon  return  and  all  will  be  quiet.  As  to  which  queen  shall  be 
retained  to  be  the  mother  for  the  long-term,  give  yourself  no 
trouble,  the  coalition  will  settle  that  knotty  question  for  them- 
selves. It  will  be  best  for  the  operator  to  have  an  assistant, 
and  the  whole  success  will  depend  upon  expertness,  coolness 
and  fearlessness.  If  you  cannot  procure  the  Fungus,  take 
common  blotting-paper  and  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  nitre,  (a 
tea-spoon  full  to  a  pint  of  water,)  and  after  saturation,  dry  it 
by  a  fire.  The  fungus  has  often  and  successfully  been  used 
22 
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by  the  writer,  the  solution  of  nitre  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  others. 

The  united  bees  will  get  through  the  winter  better  than  a 
single  stock.  In  fact,  Gelieu,  a  French  Apiarian,  carried  the 
uniting  of  stocks  to  the  extent  of  joining  four  stocks  to  a  fifth, 
and  the  united  stocks  consumed  but  little  more  honey  than 
an  ordinary  single  stock  !  By  this  method  you  save  your  bees 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the  honey.  You  may  strengthen  a 
feeble  stock,  or  if  your  neighbor  wants  to  "  take  up  his  bees," 
to  get  honey  in  the  old  way^  persuade  him  to  let  you  "  take 
them  up,"  in  this  new  way^  restore  to  him  his  hives  and  the 
honey  in  them,  and  join  the  bees  to  your  own  stocks,  all,  of 
course,  with  his  leave !  Is  not  this  better  than  "  fire  and  brim* 
stone !" 

The  writer  has  usually  employed  a  box  of  the  size  of  the 
hives,  and  four  inches  deep,  to  catch  the  dropping  bees.  This 
box  had  a  hole,  two  or  three  inches  square,  cut  into  each  side. 
Into  two  opposite  ones,  he  put  a  piece  of  glass  that  he  might 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  into  the  other  two  opposite  ones, 
a  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  small  holes  to  admit  air  af- 
ter fumigation.  These  last  must,  of  course,  be  stopped, 
while  the  smoke  is  being  blown  in.  l^his  operation  must  be 
performed  just  at  night,  when  the  bees  are  all  at  home,  and  at 
some  time  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember. 

On  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  year  1850,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  principles  and  practice  here  advocated,  fiiid  other  ad- 
vocating in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lord,  of  Ipswich, 
and  Mr.  I.  F.  Kimball,  of  Boxford.  Both  of  these  gentlemen, 
exhibit  in  their  statements,  gentle  feelings,  as  well  as 
skill,  in  the  management  of  their  bees.  To  the  farmers  of  the 
County,  we  say, — "  Do  not  omit  to  keep  bees,  and  to  keep 
them  in  the  right  way.  That  way  includes  indispensably  the 
great  element  of  Humanity,  and  this  humanity  is  the  very  best 
policy." 

We  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  enemies  of  bees.  The 
mouse,  the  toad,  the  ant,  the  stouter  spiders,  the  wasp,  the 
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death-head  moth,  (Sphinx  Atropos,)  and  all  ihe  varieties  of  gal- 
linaceous birds,  have,  each  and  all,  "a  s\veot  tooth,"  and  like, 
very  well,  a  dinner  of  raw  bee.     But  the  ravages  of  all  these 
are  but  a  baby-bite  to  the  destruction  caused  by  the  bee-moth, 
(Tinea  Mellonella.)     These  nimble-footed  little  mischievous 
vermin,  may  be  seen,  on  any  evening,  from  early  May  to  Octo- 
ber, flutterir^  about  the  Apiary,  or  running  about  the  hives,  at 
a  speed  to  outstrip  the  swiftest  bee,  and  endeavoring  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  door  way,  for  it  is  within  the  hive  that  their 
instinct  teaches  them  they  must  deposit  their  eggs.     You  can 
hardly  find  them  by  day,  for  they  are  cunning  and  secrete 
themselves.     "  They  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."     They  are  a  paltry-looking,  insignificant 
little  grey-haired  pestilent  race  of  wax-and  honey-eating  and 
bee-destroying  rascals,  that  have  baffled  all  contrivances  that 
ingenuity  has  devised  to  conquer  or  destroy  them. 
.  Your  Committee  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to 
auggeft  any  effectual  means,  by  which  to  assist  the  honey  bee 
and  its  friends,  against  the  inroads  of  this,  its  bitterest  and  most 
successful  foe.  whose  desolating  ravages  are  more  lamented  and 
more  despondingly  referred  to,  than  those  of  any  other  enemy. 
Various  contrivances  have  been   announced,  but  none  have 
proved  efficacious  to  any  full  extent,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  there  really  is  no  security,  except  in  a  very  full,  healthy 
and  vigorous  stock  of  bees,  and  in  a  very  close  and  well  made 
hive,  the  door  of  which  is  of  such  dimensions  of  length  and 
height,  that  the  nightly  guards  can  effectually  protect  it.     Not 
too  long  a  door,  nor  too  high.     If  too  long,  the  bees  cannot 
easily  guard  it,  and  if  too  high,  the  moth  will  get  in  over  the 
heads  of  the  guards.     If  the  guards  catch  one  of  them  his  life 
is  not  worth  insuring.     But  if  the  moths,  in  any  numbers,  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  hive,  then  the  hive  is  not  worth  insuring. 
They  immediately  commence  laying  their  eggs,  from  which 
comes,  in  a  few  days,  a  brownish  white  caterpillar,  which  en- 
closes itself,  all  but  its  head,  in  a  silken  cocoon.     This  head, 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  scaly  mail,  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  boes,  is  thrust  forward,  just  outside  of  the  silk- 
en inclosure,  and  tbe  gluttonous  pest  eats  all  before  it,  wax. 
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.  pollen  and  exuviae,  until  ruin  to  the  stock  is  inevitabte.  Ar 
says  the  Prophet  Joel,  '<  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
fore them,  and  behind  them,  a  desolate  wilderness."  Look  out 
brethren  bee-lovers,  and  have  your  hives  of  the  best  unshaky, 
unknotty  stock,  with  close-fitting  joints,  and  well  covered 
with  three  or  four  coats  of  paint.  He  who  shall  be  successful 
in  devising  the  means  of  ridding  the  bee-world  of  this  des- 
tructive and  merciless  pest,  will  richly  deserve  to  be  crowned 
KING-BEE,  in  perpetuity,  to  be  entitled  to  a  never-fading 
wreath  of  budding  honey-flowers  from  sweetly-breathing  fields, 
all  murmuring  with  bees,  to  be  privileged  to  use,  during  bis 
natural  life,  *'  night  tapers  from  their  waxen  thighs,"  best  wax 
candles,  (two  to  the  pound  !)  to  have  an  annual  offering  from 
every  bee  master,  of  ten  pounds  each,  of  very  best  virgin- 
honey,  and  to  a  body-guard,  for  protection  against  all  foes,  of 
thrice  ten  thousand  workers,  all  armed  and  equipped,  as  Na- 
ture's law  directs.     Who  shall  have  these  high  honors  ? 

Your  Committee  have  extended  this  Report  to  a  length  per- 
haps too  great.  They  allege  their  excuse,  in  a  slight  change  of 
Goldsmith's  couplet  in  the  '^  Deserted  Village" — 

Brief  should  we  be,  *'  but  if  prolonged  in  ought, 
The  love  we  bear  to  Bees  is  all  the  iault." 

They  have  left  a  great  deal  unsaid,  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  said,  and  which  the  subject  would,  most  copiously, 
have  furnished. 

In  one  of  Charles  Dickens's  admirable  stories,  **  Oliver 
Twist",  there  is  a  pleasant  little  picture,  under  which  is  writttea 

"  Oliver  asking  for  more  T 

If  the  bee-keepers  of  Essex  should  copy  his  example,  your 
Committee  will  be  most  happy  to  do  what  they  can  to  respond 
to  the  call,  and  hope  not  to  send  them  away  as  little  satisfied, 
as  was  poor  little  Oliver  Twist  ! 

The  subject  is  full  of  beauty,  full  of  interest,  full  of  poetry, 
full  of  healthful  moral  associations.  We  dearly  love  what  the 
old  Greek  Pbilospher  called  Hhe  bee  of  the  Godlike  race." 
Many  a  pleasant  hour  bavo  we  profitably  passed  in  theic. 
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most  pleasant  company,  so  that  a  facetious  neighbor  once  said 
of  us, 

'*  See  bim  down  upon  bis  knee*, 

Peeping  at  bis  boney-bees  !*' 

How  often,  on  a  sultry  sunny  day,  have  we  stoed  close  in 
front  of  the  door  way  of  the  hive,  watchiug  the  comers  and 
goers,  and  the  busy  mulutude  as  they  thronged  in,  wkh  their 
heavy  loads  from  the  fields,  and  thronged  out,  to  seek  for  oth- 
•er  booty  !  How  often  have  we  been  covered  with  them,  **aU 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,"  all  redolent  as  they  were  vrkh 
sweets,  just  coming  home  to  "  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor," 
with  pillage  "  fr<»n  out  of  summer  velvet  buds,"  and  "  with 
:golden  treasures  on  their  little  thighs,"  "small  among ^ho 
Jowb,  yet  with  fruit  passing  in  sweetness."  ( E^clesiastes,  XI.  3, 
Translation  of  1650.)  Harmless  aud^rateful  and  liberal  in  gifts, 
if  well  treated  and  gently  handled,  we  thank  you,  O  Bees,  for 
imany  useful  lessons,  for  much  profitable  and  pleasantirecreation, 
(for  a  very  abstemious  application  upon  us,  personally,  of  your 
aeuie  potcers  of  penetraiion,  and  for  many  a  Jargesse  of  your 
cichest  and  sweetest  supplies.     Earnestly  do  we  commend  you, 

**Ninible  jellow  bees,  Ihat  bring  sofl  blooming  spi in;;, 
Wbom  tbo  lovu  of  badding  flowers  is  ever  maddeninjz/'^- 

{From  the  (heek  of  Nicias  the  Physician.) 

we  commend  you  to  the  favor  and  protection  -of  the  wise 
^and  good  and  thoughtful,  who  may  bo  confirmed  in  all  iheir  good- 
ness, by  your  wise  example  ;  and  to  the  unwise  and  the  evil, 
and  the  careless,  who  may  learn  from  you,  lessons  of  indus- 
try, of  economy,  of  forethought,  of  love  of  home  and  of 
young,  of  attachment  to  law  and  order,  and  of  instinctive 
obedience  to  those  well-established  .principles  of  ^OJirernment, 
that  constitute  the  peace  and  security  of  society,  that  so,  by 
your  influence,  they  may  become  wiser,  and  better,  and  happier. 
For  the  Committee, 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  Cmairiian. 


MOODY  ORDWAY'S   STATEMENT. 
The  .hive  of  bees  which  I  presem  for  inspeotiM,  is  a  speci- 
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men  of  fifteen  hives  iu=  my  Apiary.     TIte  construct  ion-  andi 
dimension  of  this  hive,  F consider  superior  to  any  that  I  have- 
ever  seen,  and  are  as  follows  :  Liength  on  the  back  side  two 
feet,  ffont  two  feet  three- inches.     This  slant  on  the  bottom  en- 
ables  the   bee-  to  dragr  out  all  dead  bees,  and  filth  easily. 
Width  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  (this  width  I  choose  on  ac- 
count of  my  glass,  I  buy  ten  by  twelve^  and  cut  it  in  the 
middle  which*  answers  for  half  hives,)  breadth  one  foot  two  in- 
ches ;  thrse  dimensions-are  in  the  clear,  seven  indies  and  a. 
half  from  th<  top,  it  is  separated  for  the  top  box,  under  this  is- 
a  little  shelf,  four  inches  deep  and  four  inches  wide,  for  two 
smalt  boxes-  which  hold  about  two  pounds  each  ;*  these  arc 
very  handy  and  convenient,  in  case  you  want  to  draw  a  small 
qoantBly  for  a  sick  friend,  or  for  a  luxury.     Under  thi&shelf,  is^ 
a  glass'  five  inches  wide,  which  looks  into  the  body  of  the 
hive.    The  bottom  is  put  on  with  butts  on*  one  side,  and  with 
small  wire  hasps  on  the  other,^and  a  two  inch  wood  screw  in 
tlie  centre  behind.     In  the  centre  of  the  hive,  I  have  a  piece 
four  inches  wide,  half  an  inclv  thick,  firmly  secured  to  the  cen- 
tre pieccj  running  down  within  the  reach  of  the  bees,  at  the 
bottom^  for  a  direct  communication  with  the  upper  box,  and 
stay  to  the  comb,  whicl^  I  find  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  passages  to  the  large  box,  one  four  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch;  wide ;  the  other  two  and  one  half  inches 
square-,  next  to  the  back  shelf.  These  holes  should  be  in  the 
centre,  and  on  a  line,  that  the  communication  may  be  cut  oflT 
with  one  piece  of  zinc  or  tin.  ITie  holes  into  the  small  boxes 
should  be  two  inches  square.  On  the  back  part  of  the  hive 
there  are  two  doors,  one  hung  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom,  and  both  secured  with  one*  button  in  the  middle.  My 
hives  and  boxes  are  all  made  of  uniform  size,  so*  that  any  box 
will  suit  any  hive.  The  boxes  are  fixed  with  gfass  ia  fronts 
slipped  in  a  groove,  cut  on  each  side,  so  that  I  canr ascertain  the 
amount  of  honey,  and  the  condition  of  my  bees^  at  any  time. 
0^  each  side  of  the  hive,  (at  the  bottom  of  the  lower  door  be- 
hind,) are  pieces  firmly  nailed  to  the  hive,  one  and  a  half  in- 
ches wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  projecting  out  four  inches 
before  and  behind,  \vhich  answers  for  handles  tD^carry  themby^ 
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•and  by  '^ichlfaey  are  suspended.  At  the  eatramre  anlioiit  is 
a  slide  door  made  of  zinc,  and  perforated  with  holes  which  I 
«can  shut  at  anytime,  and  is  very  ^convenient  in  many  instances. 
My  hives  are  suspended  by  stout  wire,  (No.  7,  I<tbink,)  fixed 
/to  the  handles  before  mentioned,  and  running  through  a  groove 
in  the  top  of  the  hive,  (the  top  projecting  out  a  little  all  round, 
-except  behind,)  and  hitched  to  staples  in  rails  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  top  of  Ahe  hive  £ve  or  six  dnclies  from 
»the  rails.  Over  this  stand  is  thrown  a  shed,  (which  has  no 
connection  with  it,)  boarded  to  the  ground  on  the  back  (north 
west)  side,  but  far  enough  from  the  hives,  for  a  passage  be- 
tween.    Hives  about  one  foot  apast  on  the  stand. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  with  regard  to  my  htv^s  and 
:stand,  for  this  reason,  I  hav«been  very  suqcessful  for  ax  years, 
and  I  can  attribute  it  to  no  other  cause  than  a  '<  good  rig.''  I 
think  very  much  of  this  mode  of  suspending  the  hives,  it  is 
•calculated  to  keep  them  clear  from  all  vermin,  which  like  bees 
much  better  than  tWy  like 'them. 

I  have  had  seven  new  swarms  this  year,  and  have  taken 
from  nine  swarms  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  hon- 
•ey,  reckoning  thirty  pounds  in  the  hive  which  you  see. 

My  mode  of  management  when  they  swarm,  is  to  let  them 
alight,  cut  ofi"  the  limb,  put  them  on  a  table,  or  board,  set  the 
ibive  on  them,  put  a  quilt  oner  them,  and  kave  them  to  go  up 
themselves,  and  I  never  hav>e  lost  a  swarm  when  I  have  done  so. 
I  have  tried  to  <<  manage"  a^ittle  with  bees,  but  with  little  or 
310  success.  I  think  the  befet  way  is  to  look  to  them  often, 
keep  them  clean  as  possible,  and  let  them  ''  manage"  for  them- 
selves. 

With  regard  to  the  moth,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  keep  them  clear  from  the  bees  ;  I  am  troubled 
ihowever,  but  very  little  with  them. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  24th,  1851. 


ELDRED  S.  PARKER'S  -STATEMENT. 
I  offer  this  honey,  two  boxes,  ifor  premium.     I  purchased  a 
!swaim  of  bees  of  Rev,  Dr.  Perry,  itbe  20th  of  June,  and  hived 
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them  that  evening  m  one  of  Breck's  patent  hives.  They* 
went  to  work  immediatei7,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  filled  the 
lower  part  of  the-  hive.  Then  I  let  them  mio  the  upper  boxes,, 
which  tbey  filled  so^ac  I  removed  them  the  Slst  of  July,  re- 
placing with  others"  of  the  same  size,  the  boxes  which  I  pre- 
sent for  your  inspection,  weigh  each  twelve  pounds.  The  hive 
is  placed'  in  a  chamber  over  a  wood  house.  It  is  now  full  of 
honey,  forty  pounds  or  upwards.  This  is  my  first  attempt  nt 
keeping  bees. 

I  sowed' a  small  piece  of  buckwheat  for^hem,  this  fall,  but 
they  have  lived  principally  upon  the  white  lloney-suckle^  o< 
which  there  has  been  a  great  quantity  the  past  sulbmer. 

Grovel&nd,.  Sept.  23,  ISSL 


ON   MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows,  Report,  that  Ifcey  have  ex- 
amined eleven  cows,  which  were  entered  for  premium,  and  a- 
ward  the  first  premium  of  $10  to  John  H.  Dunnels,  of  Ips- 
wich. The  second  premium  of  $8  to  Volney  C.  Stow,  of 
Salem.  Third  premium  of  ^8  to  Joseph  P.  Pond,  of  Salerat 
Fourth  premiiun  of  $7  to  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andovec. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  Chauimin; 


JOHN  H.  DUNNELS'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium,  my  cow,  of  native  breed,  eight  yeais 
old.  She  calved  on  the  12th  day  of  July  last,  and  the*  calf 
was  taken  from  her  on  the  15th  day  of  August  She  has  been 
kept  during  the  past  season,  on  nothing  but  road  feed,  foar 
hours  each  day,  with  the  exception  of  one  pint  of  mieal  each 
morning  and  evening. 

I  have  kept  a  daily  account  of  her  milk  ever  since  her  calf 
was  taken  from  her,  being  forty  days. 

The  whole  amount  of  her  milk  during  that  time  was  1526[ 
pounds.     Average  per  day  during  said  time  thirty-six  pounds. 

Ipswich,  Sept.  24tb,  1851. 
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JOSEPH  P.  POND'S  STATEMENT. 

The  cow  offered  for  premium  by  me,  is  of  native  breed,  nine 
years  old,  and  calved  the  18th  of  August,  1850.  She  was 
bought  by  her  present  owner  October  7th,  of  that  year ;  since 
which  time,  viz :  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  days  euding  this 
day,  and  cpmmencipg  fifty  days  after  calving,  when  she  was 
bought,  she  has  given  9,281^  lbs.  or  26^^^  lbs.  per  day  average, 
or  10^  quarts  per  day,  (at  2^  lbs.  per  qt.)  average. 

Her  feed  as  been  common  dry  hay  in  winter,  with  meal  and 
shorts  twice  each  day,  and  in  summer,  she  has  been  kept  in 
the  Towh  Pasture,  (so  called,)  where  feed  has  been  so  short 
that  I  hBve  been  obliged  to  feed  as  in  winter,  with  meal  and 
shorts  twice  each  day. 

Salem,  Sept.  25,  1851. 


JOSIAH  CROSBY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  lor  premium,  my  Ayrshire  Cow,  seven  years  old. 
She  calved  in  April  last.  Daring  the  month  of  June,  she  gave 
upon  an  average,  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  in  a  few 
instances  she  gave  eighteen  quarts  per  day.  She  made  in 
seven  days  of  that  time,  ten  pounds  of  butter. 

She  has  run  in  a  good  pasture,  but  has  had  no  extra  feed  of 
any  kind.  She  generally  holds  out  till  within  a  few  days  of 
calving. 

North  Andover,  Sept.  2i5,  1851. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

CHOSEN  SEPTEMBER  25,  1851. 


JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  of  Danvers,  President. 
DANIEL  ADAMS,  Newbury,         ^ 
BENJAMIN  PORTER,  Danvers,    1  y.     p^«v/^/, 
ELI8HA  MACK,  Salem,  f  ^'^*  Presidents 

JOSIAH  LITTLE,  Newbun-port  J 
WILLIAM  SUrrON,  Salem,  Treasurer, 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamiltoo,  Secretary. 


HONORARY    TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  Howes, 
Kbeneser  Mosely, 


Lewis  Allen, 
John  Alley,  3d. 
Moses  L.  Atkinson, 
Jacob  Brown, 
David  S.  Caldwell, 
David  Choate, 
Jeremiah  Coleman, 
Andrew  Dodge, 
Joseph  How, 
John  M.  Ives, 
Joseph  Kittredge, 
John  Keely,  jr. 
Royal  A.  Merriam, 
Wingate  Merrill, 


Salem. 
Newburyport. 


James  H.  Doncan, 
Gardner  B.  Perr}', 


TRUSTEES. 


Danvers. 

Lynn. 

Lawrence. 

Ipswich. 

jJewbury. 

Essex. 

Newburyport. 

Wen  ham. 

Methuen. 

Middleton. 

Andover. 

Haverhill. 

Topsfield. 

Danvers. 


Moses  Newell, 
Josiah  Newhall, 
Andrew  Nichols, 
William  Osborn, 
Thomas  E.  Payson, 
William  F.  Porter, 
William  R.  Putnam, 
Dean  Robinson, 
Richard  S.  Rogers, 
James  Stevens, 
John  Stone,  Jr., 
Horace  Ware,  Jr., 
Richard  P.  Waters, 
Enoch  Wood, 


Havtrhill. 
Groveland. 


West  Newbury. 

Lynnfield. 

Danvers. 

Lynn. 

Rowley. 

Bradford. 

Danvers. 

West  Newbury. 

Salem. 

Andover. 

Marblehead. 

Salem. 

Beverly. 

Boxford. 


MEMBERS  ADMITTED  IN  1851. 


William  C.  Brinney, 
llazen  Bodwcll, 
Joseph  R.  Bod  well, 
Kphraim  Brown, 
Edward  M.  Burleigh, 
Daniel  Buxton,  Jr., 
George  H.  Oarr, 
William  Chase, 
Ezra  Dodjre, 
John  H.  Dunnels, 
Samuel  P.  Fowler, 
Wro.  P.  Goodhue, 
Joshua  Hale, 
John  Hohl)3, 
John  L.  Hubbard, 
Philip  Jones, 
Edwin  Mudge, 
Hanson  Onlway, 
Thomas  J.  Ordway, 


Salisbury. 

Methuen. 
a 

Marblehead. 

Newbury. 

Danvers. 

West  Newbury. 

Salem. 

Wen  ham. 

Ipswich. 

Danvers. 

Salem. 

Newburyport. 

Ipswich. 

Newbury. 

Amesbury. 

Danvers, 

West  Newbury. 


J.  C.  Perkins, 
J.  B.  Phillips, 
Amos  Poor,  Jr. 
Moses  H.  Poor, 
William  F.  Porter, 
Daniel  Potter, 
Rufus  Putnam, 
Samuel  Raymond, 
Frederick  Robinson, 
J.  A.  Robinson, 
Calvin  Rogers, 
Charles  R(^ers, 
Hiram  Ro;:rers, 
Samuel  Rosters, 
Ebenezer  Row, 
Tbofiias  B.  Spofibrd, 
Aa:on  Wallis, 
J.  F.  Winkley, 


Salem. 
Lynn. 
WestNcwbury. 

Bradford. 
Salem. 

(( 

Andover. 
Marblehead. 
Salem. 
WestNewbur}'. 


Rock  port. 
Georgetown. 
Ipswich. 
Amesbury. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  &  GRATUITIES. 

AWARDED  IN  1861. 


PLOUGHING-DOUBLE  TEAMS. 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  first  premium, 
Nathan  Taplejr,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
John  L.  Hubhard,  Newbury,  third  premium, 
John  Washburn,  Lynn,  fourth  premium,  - 
Jacob  Farnham,  Andover,  fifth  premium,     - 

PLOUGmNG— SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Mary  Putnam,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  second  premium,  - 
Nathan  Tapley,  Danvers,  third  premium, 
Moses  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  fourth,  -        .        - 

FAT  CATTLE. 
George  Norton,  Essex,  second  premium, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,  third  premium,  - 

WORKING  OXEN. 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middle  ton,  first  premium,   - 
Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  second  premium,  - 
John  L.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  third  premium, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,  fourth  premium, 

STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  first  premium,        -        -    6  00 

BULLS. 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  first  premium,   - 
Joseph  Henfield,  Lynnfield,  second  premium,  - 
John  Stone,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  third  premium, 
Jedediah  Farnham,  Andover,  gratuity,     - 

MILCH  COWS. 
John  H.  Dunnels,  Ipswich,  first  premium,   - 
Volney  C.  Stow,  Salem,  second  premium. 
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Joseph  P.  Pond,  Salem,  third  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  fourth  premium^ 

HEIFERS— IN  MILK. 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  second  premium,    - 
James  P.  King,  Dangers,  gratuity,  -        .        .        . 

HEIFERS-TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Nathaniel  Kelly,  Salem,  first  premium, 
L  Osgood  Loring,  Andover,  second  premium,   - 
I.  Osgood  Loring,  Andover,  third  premium, 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
Isaac  Prince,  Beverly,  first  premium,  -        .        - 
Warren  Trask,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  third  premium, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  gratuity,       -        .        . 

STALLION. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  Lynn,  premium, 10  00 

COLTS-FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
Seth  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium,        -        .        . 
N.  Boardman,  Danvers,  second  premium, 

COLTS-THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
Samuel  C.  Pitman,  Lynn,  first  premium,     -        -        . 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  second  premium, 

COLTS-TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Benjamin  F.  Jenkins,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andov«r,  second  premium, 

YEARLING  COLTS. 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  first  premium,         ... 
Jacob  Farnham,     "        second  premium, 

SWINE. 
Benjamin  Akerman,  Amesbury,  boar,  first  premium, 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  Salem,  boar,  second  premium     - 
Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  breeding  sow,  first  premium, 
Moses  Newell,  W.  Newbury,  litter  weaned  pigs,  1st  prem. 
Adam  Boyd,  Essex,  litter  weaned  pigs,  second  premium, 
Wm«  H.  Balch,  best  single  pigs,  first  and  second  prem. 
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JUNE  BUTTER. 
John  Preston,  Dangers,  first  premium, 
Jonathan  Berry,-  Middleton,  second  premium,   - 
Benjamin  T.  Lane,  Dan  vers,  third  premium, 

SEPTEMBER   BUTTER. 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  first  premium,   - 
John  Preston,  Danvers,  second  premium, 
Bonjamin  T.  Lane,  Danvers>  third  premium, 

CJliEEolii. 

Paul  P.  Pillsbury,  Andover,  second  premium,       -        -   8  Ofr 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 
William  F.  Porter,  Bradford,  first  premium,  -        -  25  00 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 
Samuel  Kimball,  Boxford,  first  premium,     - 
Horace  Ware,  2d,  Salem,  second  premium, 

GRAIN  CROPS. 
Benjamin  Rogers,  Andover,  premium, 
Ephraim  Brown,  Marblehead,  premium, 
Adino  Page,  Danvers,  premium,       -         -         - 
Paul  P.  Pillsbury,  Andover,  premium, 

ROOT  CROPS. 
Lyman  Mason,  Beverly,  premium,       -        .        - 
Josiah  Titcomb,  Newbury,      -         -        -         - 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly,        -        -         -        . 

By  the  Committee  on  Bees  and  Honey, 

«  "  Poultry, 

"  "  Vegetables, 

"  "  Flowers,       - 

*^  "  Fruit, 

"  "  Leather,  and  Articles  therefrom,    21  25 

«  "  Hosiery,       -  -  .  5  75 

"  "  Counterpanes,  Carpets,  and  Rugs,  22  25 

"  "  Metallic  and  Fancy  Articles,         33  00 

Total, $555  60 

Hamilton,  January  1852.  A.  W.  DOOGE,  Scc'r. 
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Jl3=*  The  list  of  premiums  will  be  found  in  the  printed  show 
■bills.  It  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  former  years,  and  will  be 
•furnished  to  any  one,  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


DONATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  LIBRARY  IN  1851. 

Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  1850, 

presented  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary. 
Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society,  for 

1850,  presented  by  J.  C.  Holmes,  Secretary. 
An  Address  to  farmers,  printed  in  Salem,  1796,  presented  by 

Andrew  Nichols. 
Johnston's  Agricultural  Report  on  J^ew  Brunswick.  ^1  o"®  §  g 
Nos.  of  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvii,  for  1850.  >  1*^15  3, 

American  Agriculturist.  ifC^S-S^S 

Donations  of  Agricultural  books,  especially  of  old  and  rare 
pamphlets,  relating  to  the  early  agriculture  of  New  England, 
are  respectfully  solicited.  The  Library  already  contains  over 
six  hundred  volumes,  of  valuable  works.  It  is  kept  at  the 
City  Hall,  in  Salem,  and  the  City  Clerk,  Joseph  Cloutman, 
acts  as  Librarian.  The  books  can  at  any  time  be  taken  out 
by  members  of  the  Society,  among  whom  are  xanked  all  or- 
^dained  clergymen,  residing  in  the  County. 
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GARDEN  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


PARKER   &   WHITE, 

AT   THEIB 

ICRICIJLTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

Nos.  8  and  10  GERRIBH  BLOCK, 

BLACKSTONB  STCBET,  BosTOX, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  a  laige  assortment  of  TOOLS  AND  MACBJNES 
<if  tiieir  unproved  stylo  of  numu&ctoie  and  superior  finish.  Among  thorn 
ihaj  b€  found 

Improved  Eaglo  Ploughs^  seven  sixes ;  Side  HiU  and  Double  Mould  Board 
Ploughs;  Ooe-Horse,  Garden,  and  Plantation  Ploughs. 

Superior  Harrows  and  Cultivators. 

Patent  Com  Planters  and  Seed  Sowers. 

Com  Shellcrs  and  Hand  Cora  MiUi. 

Horse  Powers  and  Threshing  Machines. 

Premium  Hay,  Straw,  and  Cornstalk  Cattois.    Price  ^  to  $d(K 

Portable  Circular  Saws  on  Frames,  to  run  bjr  hocae  power.  Price  $25 
to  f  30. 

Railroad  and  Garden  Wheelbarrows. 

05ni  and  Cob  Crushers.    Price  $12  to  $50, 

Bark  MiUs,  superior,  $20  to  $50. 

Portable  Boilers,  holding  10  gallons  to  80  gallons.    Pzioe  $8  to  $3& 

Ox  Yokes  complete,  with  patent  bow-pins. 

ALSO, 

500  doten  Ames's  and  White's  Cast  Steel  Shovels. 
*  1800     **     Hand  Hay  Rakes. 

900     *•     Improved  Concave  Cast  Steel  Hoes. 
SOO  Dewey's  Patent  Sfffing  Tooth  Horse-rake. 
150  Gill's  Independent  Horse-rake. 
JOO  Revolving  <* 

1000  doson  Roby  &  Sawyer's  Premium  Sc3rthes. 
700  **  Patent  and  Common  Scythe  Snaths. 
300  gross  Austin's  and  Common  Scythe  Rifles. 
300  dosen  Partridge's,  Horse's,  and  other  Cast  Steel  Hay  and  Haniire  Forks 

AU  purchafNxa,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retaSl,  an  invited  to  examine  thii 
at  Noi.  8  ft  10  OERRISH  BLOCE;  BLioxiioxa  SzebRi  BoetoA. 


^ 


JLAieL 


Mieltitan  Uontlt  PUw, 
Tb«Sabtcribe:s,  Ma-io'Vicmreri,  Wb>'«rali  tUti  KeibM  JVnlrn  af 

CELEBRATED  CENTRE  DRAFT  PLOWS, 

Which  obtained  the  Prize  at  the  W6lti^*f  Faip^  hi  competition  with 
Plows   from  all  parts  of  the  world  j^i^ 

AOR1CULTI7BAI.    lltfPLirMEMTS 

Of  all  kinds:   Garden ,  Grass,  and  Flower  9iw^y    Tteen\   Shrahf.  Jbfi.     Alao^ 
Pronty  &  MearH's  New  and  Improred  HOT  AIR  VEUTILATINO 

for  heating  ChnrcheJi,   Stores,  Dwelling  mtd  PaMic  and  Private  BnHdivgi  of  ^ 

kinds,  and  which  are  warranted  to  giro  entire  aati^factioni  io  all  cases. 

CooUoiT  Ranges,  Choking,  Parlor  aa4  Oflice  8t»TC% 

of  the  latest  and  most  approred  patterns  now  in  bfc;  and  to  their  alrcadjr  extrnrivc 
stock,  they  are  constantly  nddinijr  new  an-l  raloable Improvements,  being detanniacd 
to  offer  to  their  nnmerous  friends,  every  in^'ncement  for  iheir  continoed  pntroof gc; 
and  they  would  cordiHlly  inrite  all  in  want  of  any  ol  the  abore  articlea  Io  call  mA 
examine  their  extensive  stock,  at  their  Warehouse, 

KOS.  !••  to  4-  ««  NORTH  MARKET  STREET, 
gPSTOy.  DAVIB  PBOPTir  *  €h. 

f3IPLEItfEirT», 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  a  lar^e  and  exlensive  nssorfment  of  the  beat  H^ 
most  approved  varieties  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  hiclading  all  the  fiewcat  sofftfl 
which  have  been  recently  introduced  and  recommended.  Also,-*Grasa  and  Ooref 
seed  of  the  best  qoolity ;  and  a*  great  variety  of  the  most  beantifflfl  and  rare  Flospar 
Seeds  ;  the  whole  carefully  selected  for  their  retail  trhde.    Alsoy 

PLOUGHS,  SCYTHESi  HAY  CUTTERS.  GARDEN  TROWELS, 

Cultivators,  Hoes,  Rakes  Plck%  Gar.len  Syringes,      Siwa  and  Chis^i 

Shovels.  Spades,  See<l  Sowers,  Budding  Knives,       Fmit  Gotherers, 

Hay  and  Manure  Grass  Shears,  Pinining        "  ftc,  Ac.,  tc 

Forks,  Grass  Hooks,  Shears,- 

GREAT  COLLECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES, 

from  their  cxtensiye  Nurseries  at  Cambridge,  containing  over  60,000  PEAR  TREES 
and  10,000  APPLE  TREES,  of  the  most  popular  sorts,  and  every  newvaritty  of 
note.  Also,  CnEERiEf,  Plums,  Peaches,  ApRrcoTs,  Qvikoks,  Rik9r»<smtB«t 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Grajpb  Vises,  te    A  larga  Btoc%  of 

Ornamental  Trees,  Everg^reens,  Shrabs  aii4  PlamtSt 
of  the  finest  varieties,  the  whole  of  which  are  offered  at  the  bwcat  prices.  CaUlognet 
of  Seeds,  Trees,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  af>f  lication. 

HOTET  A  Co.,  No.  T,  MERCHANTS  ROW,  BOSTOM. 
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ADDRESS. 

BY  HENRY  K.  OLIVER. 


There  is  a  suggestive  pictorial  representation  npon  the  Di- 
ploma which  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  confers  upon  its 
members.  As  you  look  at  it,  your  attention  will  be  first  tak- 
en by  a  central  group  of  three  figures,  one,  and  the  principal 
of  which,  is  like 

"  the  natiYe  maids, 
Amid  the  &ttal  soonding  shades,** 

In  Tempo's  vale— of  whom  the  poet  Collins  speaks,  in  his  ex- 
quisite Ode  on  the  Passions, 

*' Loose  are  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  onboand.** 
At  her  feet  lie  twined  clusters  of  roses  and  of  flowers,  of  va- 
ried and  beautiful  forms,  amid  a  profusion  of  rich  and  luscious 
fruits.  I  take  her  to  be  the  Goddess  of  Industry — more  wor- 
thy of  worship  than  any  divinity  of  that  multitudinous  throng 
that  crowded  the  mythological  heavens  of  Greek  and  Roman 
priesthood.  Resting  upon  her  lap,  and  leaning  at  her  side,  are 
two  fresh  and  healthful  children,  to  whose  attentive  ears  she 
is  imparting  practical  lessons  of  her  own  deep  wisdom.  She 
tells  them  of  the  true  happiness,  and  of  the  certain  blessings 
attendant  and  consequent  upon  persistent  diligence.  She 
points  them  to  the  home  of  the  Bee,  which  is  seen  at  her  left, 
all  redolent  of  sweets  from  honey-breathing  flowers, — that 
truthful  and  unvarying  example  of  steadfast  industry,  that 

—  ^  from  the  flowers  exhausts  the  fragrant  dew ; 

With  golden  treasures  loads  his  litde  thighs, 

And  steers  his  distant  journey  thro*  the  skies." — Gay. 

Success  to  her  lessons,  and  long  live  and  be  honored  the 

Goddess  of  Industry ! 
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On  the  left  of  this  central  group  stand  the  Farm-House,  tlie 

cattle,  and  the  trees,  and  nearer  to  the  front  ace  piled  the  rich 

reaped  sheaves,  full  from  the  harvest  fields  of  . 

'<  Autamn,  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  tho'  he  joy^  in  his  plenteous  store, 
Laden  with  fimits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  could  banish  hunger,  which  before 
Had  by  its  gnawings  oft  him  pinched  8ore,**^^pcncei^8  Faery  Queen. 

Amid  an  ample  pile  of  shovels,  hoes  and  rakes,  and  various 
farming  gear,  sits  a  well-fed  chubby  chap,  with  pen  in  hand 
and  record-book  before  him.  I  take  him  to  be  an  embryo 
Recording  Secretary  of  your  Society,  just  busily  at  work  in 
liis  vocation  ; 

'<  The  chiel*&  amang  you  takin*  notes, 

And  fa'th  he'll  print  'em.''— Bunu. 

Success  to  Industry,  success  to  the  Farm-House,  the  Farmer 
and  the  Farm,  and  suocess  and  long  life  to  the  young  Secreta- 
ry,— ^and  may  no  useful  fact  ever  escape  his  record. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture  and  in  the  back-ground,  by  the 
river's  side,  here  truly  working  its  passage  to  the  ocean,  stands 
the  home  of  the  Speeder,  the  Spmning-Frame  and  the  Loom, 
shadowing  forth  another  field,  wherein  the  industry  of  New- 
England  has  been  successfully  employed.  In  the  foreground, 
sits  another  undressed  urchin,  who  points  you,  exultingly,  to 
the  priae-medal  which  has  rewarded  his  ingenuity  and  skill  as 
a  manufacturer. 

Success  to  Industry,  whether  of  the  Plough  or  of  the  Loom. 
One  object  more  remains.  In  the  distant  view,  a  gallant 
ship,  with  full  sail  spreading  to  the  breeze,  and  deeply  freight- 
ed with  the  products  of  the  Farm  and  of  the  Mill,  is  ploughiog 
her  furrow  across  the  trackless  deep,  to  some  far  distant  port, 
^-conveying  the  sources  of  wealth  to.  enrich  other  dimes,  and 
to  return  with  other  wealth,  in  doubled  profusion,  to  enrich 
her  own. 

**  Upon  the  gale  she  stoops  her  side, 
And  bounds  upon  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home ; 
The  merry  seamen  laugh  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship,  so  lustily, 
Furrow  the  green  sea  foam." — Skoifs  Marmion. 


Soecess  to  Industry-  again, — whether  of  the  Plough,  the 
Loom,  or  the  Ship !  And  yet,  'what  and  where  were  the  Loom 
and  the  Ship,  without  the  Plough  ?  Nay,  what  were  either, 
without  the  other  two  ?  For,  as  "  the  eye  cannot  say  unto 
the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee,  and  as  the  head  cannot  say 
unto  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you," — so  these  triple  twins  of 
the  great  interests  of  society  are  linked  together  in  mutual  and 
inseparable  necessity  of  each  other.  Neither  can  exist,  if  sun- 
dered from  the  others,  any  more  than  the  life  of  the  Siamese 
twins  could  be  preserved,  were  you  to  sever  the  ligature  by 
which  God  hath  bound  them  together.  And  it  was  with 
discriminating  justice,  and  with  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  that 
this  Society,  created  more  expressly  for  the  promotion  of  Agri- 
cultural industry  and  interests,  joined  in  fitting  bands  upon  its 
escutcheon,  the  emblems  of  these  three  great  industrial  pur- 
suits, so  long  and  so  successfully  carried  forward  by  the  people 
of  our  County  of  Essex.  May  you  never  forsake,  nor  forget 
your  device,  but 

"  Forever  wear  it, 

Until  it  wither  with  you  to  the  grave, 

Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  its  degree." — Shakspeare*s  Henry  Vh 


Farmers  of  E%%ex^  and  Friendt : 

At  first  thought,  it  would  seem  that  he  who  addresses  farm- 
ers, on  the  great  subject  of  husbandry,  should  himself  possess 
more  agricultural  wisdom  and  skill,  than  they.  The  thought 
is  certainly  natural  enough,  and  in  the  practical  application  of 
much  to  which  it  relates,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  of  universal  adaptation.  A  well  known  English  dro- 
ver, as  lank  and  lean  in  his  body,  as  he  was  in  his  mind,  being 
one  day  in  a  Bookseller's  shop,  in  London,  where  was  also  pres- 
ent that  intellectual  giant,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,,  took  up  atol- 
ume  of  Churchill's  Poems,  and  read  off,  with  pompous  utter- 
ance^ the  following  line, 

"He  who  rules  freemen,  should  himself  be  free." 

Then  turning  to  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  he 
cried,  "  there  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"     "  I  think  it 
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rank  nonsense,  sir/'  retorted  the  other.    <*  It  is  an  aasertk>n 
without  inroof,  and  you  might,  with  as  much  proprietyi  say, 
*<  Who  driyes  &t  oxen  must  Imnself  be  fiit** 
This  retort,  hitting  and  fitting  both  the  logic  and  the  lean- 
ness of  the  drover,  quite  silenced  him.    Yet  to  me  it  affords 
encouragement,  for  it  shows  that 

Who  counsels  fiumers,  need  not  fium  himself. 
A  man  may  well  understand  the  theoretical  principles  upon 
which  the  enginery  of  steam  is  constructed,  and  he  may  know, 
to  great  precision,  the  shape,  the  size,  and  the  place  wherein 
should  be  put  all  the  several  pieces  and  parts,  that  make  up  the 
shrieking  iron  steed  that  thunders  over  your  rails,  and  yet  have 
never  put  these  parts  together,  nor  have  set  the  engine  in 
operation, — and  he  may  yet  be  fully  competent  to  give  such 
hints  and  instructions  to  the  mere  practical  machinist,  as  will 
enable  the  latter  to  elaborate  and  turn  out  a  more  powerful, 
more  enduring,  a  cheaper  and  a  better  machine. 

A  man  may  have  a  very  exact  and  even  extensive  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  nevertheless  be  imable  to  *<sound  the  loud 
timbrel,"  to  "strike  the  trembling  lyre,"  to  "breathe  the 
dulcet  flute,"  to  "  make  the  organ's  solemn  soothing  sounds," 
or  to  give  any  "touches  of  sweet  harmony,"  either  by  sound 
of  voice  or  play  of  instrument ;  and  yet  he  shall  be  able  to 
make  such  suggestions  to  the  mere  practical  and  mere  mechan- 
ical musician,  that  when  he  takes  his  flute  or  hautboy,  he  shall 
so  "  govern  these  ventages  with  his  fingers  and  his  thumb,  and 
give  it  breath  with  his  mouth,  that  it  will  discourse  most  ex- 
cellent music." — Shakspeare's  Hamlet. 

The  truth  is,  the  studious  mind  in  the  investigation  of  great 
principles,  brings  the  most  serviceable  aid  to  the  exact  and 
practical  hand.  They  are  twin  sisters,  and  cannot  get  along 
without  each  other's  assistance.  They  stand  in  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  to  each  other  of  capital  and  labor,  in  a  union 
that  cannot  be  sundered,  except  at  the  risk, — ^nay — at  the  snre 
destruction  of  both. 

I  grant  to  you  all  that  you  will  claim  of  the  value  of  the 
hand,  which  word  I  here  use  as  typical  of  the  practical  man, 
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as  I  use  the  word  "  head,"  to  personate  the  thinking  and  de- 
vising theorist.    Mrs.  Hale  very  justly  says, 

'*  How  impotent  wiilioat  the  Hand^ 

Frond  reason's  light  would  eliine ; 

Inyention  might  her  power  apply. 

And  GeniuB  see  the  forms  of  Heaven ; 

But  vain  the  will,  the  soul,  the  eye, 

Had  not  the  hand  been  giyen."— 7^  ZTaiMiondite  Work. 

But  even  here  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  head — and  I 
have  read  many  a  book,  the  contents  of  which  were  prefaced 
forth  as  being  the  practical  results  of  the  writer's  experiences, 
and  have  always  found  that  the  writer's  head  had  been  his 
hand's  most  valuable  and  reliable,  if  not  his  only  auxiliary. 
He  had  to  think  before  he  could  act,  and  he  had  to  reduce  his 
thoughts  to  exact  method,  having  precise  reference  to  what  he 
designed  or  desired  to  do,  before  he  acted.  In  fact,  his  head 
helped  him  at  both  ends  of  his  operations.  It  helped  him  to 
methodize  what  he  intended  to  put  into  practice,  and  it  helped 
in  putting  whatever  of  wisdom  and  of  value  resulted  from  bis 
practical  operations,  into  such  bookly  and  readable  shape,  as 
reaching  the  eyes,  would  teach  the  head,  and  direct  and  con- 
trol the  hands  of  his  fellows  of  the  same  craft. 

There  are  very  many  persons,  all  about  us,  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  and  wise,  too,  above  what  is  written,  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  what  they  call  book-learning.  But  book- 
learning,  in  matters  derived  from  experience,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  record  of  the  hand-practice  of  some  one  man,  or  of 
some  men,  who  have  employed  themselves  in  a  succession  of 
experiments  in  that  art  or  craft  of  which  the  book  treats.  I 
say  '<  in  matters  derived  from  experience,"  for  while  I  defend 
the  theorist  and  the  student  and  their  suggestions,  and  would 
not  be  deprived  of  them  in  my  own  business,  nor  commend  to 
you,  farmers,  to  work  and  toil  on  without  them,  in  yours,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  genius  must  offer  her  theories  and  her 
speculations  upon  the  altar  of  experiment,  and  that  experimient 
herself  must  ask  the  aid  of  the  inventive  faculty  and  its  result- 
ant apparatus,  from  genius,  to  bring  these  theories  to  the  test. 
And  that  test  must  not  be  hurriedly  made,  and  but  once  for 
alL    It  must  be  a  renewed,  prolongedy  iair,  judicious  and  pa- 
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tieut  trial,  with  a  comprehensive  and  careful  obsenring,  during 
the  trial,  of  all  collaterpd  influences  and  disturbing  elements. 
I  have  before  said,  on  another  occasion,  that  I  am  "inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  exact  application  of  scientific  re- 
search, accurately  tested  and  brought  to  bear  upon  practical 
details,  is  at  once  wisdom  and  security.  And  m  snch  opinion 
I  am  greatly  strengthened,  when  I  see  the  wise  man,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  closet,  pointing  out  by  results  derived  from  the 
disturbances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  exact  spot  of  the  re- 
moter heavens,  in  which  the  practical  Astronomer  shall,  with 
his  telescope,  find  another  vast  globe  to  be  added  to  the  cir- 
cling worlds  that  roll  about  our  central  sun." — R^rtof  Adjt 
Oenl,  for  year  1847. 

The  final  result,  then,  of  the  theory  of  the  student  and  the 
experiment  and  test  of  the  practical  man,  made  careful  record 
of,  booked  and  published  to  the  world,  constitutes  a  means, 
than  which  I  can  conceive  of  none  other,  better  calculated  to 
aid  the  progress  of  art,  in  every  one  of  its  numerous  ramifica- 
tions. Let  such  record  be  carefully  made,  day  by  day,  and  be 
given  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  associates  in  kindred  em- 
ployments. Let  it  contain  the  results  of  experimental  opera- 
tions in  their  several  vocations,  when  experiments  without 
known  result,  were  attempted,  as  well  as  the  results  of  known 
practice  in  ordinary  matters,  no  longer  experimental^ — noting 
such  variations  as  change  of  time  or  place,  or  any  collateral 
disturbance,  might  cause.  If  this  were  done,  and  done  contin- 
uously and  perseveringly,  there  would  be  furnished  a  mass  of 
information  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  incalculable  use- 
fulness. What  a  copious  source  would  be  here  created  of  facts, 
from  which  to  reason  and  to  theorize  towards  other  facts,  as 
well  as  to  lead  to  other  and  further  practice  I 

To  the  young  farmer,  especially  in  the  outset  of  his  opera- 
tions, such  records,  made  by  his  older  and  more  experienced 
brethren  of  the  Plough,  would  prove  of  double  value  and  in- 
terest, and  any  farmer  who  can  spell  and  write,  and  what  farm- 
er of  New  England,  blessed  as  they  all  are  with  the  presence 
of  a  school-house  within  a  stone's  toss  of  every  farm-house, 
cannpt  do  these  things,  mysteries,  indeed;  to  the  transferable 


rillaiiis  of  feudal  times,  (for  so  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil  then 
called,)  and  mysteries  to  the  Russian  and  Polish  serfs  who  do 
it  now ;  but,  thank  God,  no  mystery  to  you  nor  to  your  chil* 
dren. 

Such  records,  and  the  recorded  inferences  and  suggestions 
derived  therefrom,  would,  I  suppose,  when  put  into  book-form, 
be  called  book-learning,  and  the  fiurmer  who  should  study 
them,  and  attempt  to  practice  their  teachings,  would  be  called 
a  book-farmer.  But  pray,  why  may  he  not  take  his  informa- 
tion from  a  printed  book,  as  well  as  ''receive  it  by  tradition 
from  his  fathers,"  as  most  fieurmers  do,  or  receive  it  from  a 
neighbor's  mouth.  The  mouth  addresses  itself  to  the  ear,  and 
the  book  to  the  eye.  In  the  former  case,  I  get  the  information 
more  quickly,  and  I  lose  it  more  quickly.  In  the  latter  case,  I 
get  it  more  slowly,  but  I  retain  it  the  longer,  because  of  that 
very  slowness  of  acquisition.  In  the  former  case,  I  listen  to 
the  teachings,  perhaps  crude  and  ill-digested,  of  a  locomotive 
instructor, — and  my  informer  leaves  me  to  myself,  and  to 
the  chances  of  my  memory's  proving  faithless.  In  the  latter, 
my  teacher  stays  by  me, — I  can  put  him  into  my  pocket,  or  on 
my  shelf,  and  consult  him  as  my  inclination  or  the  necessities 
of  my  memory  may  require. 

Daniel,  an  English  poet  of  the  16th  century,  whose  works 
are  now  scarcely  read,  says  on  this  point, 

"And  ihx/  books,  madam,  cannot  make  the  mind, 
Which  we  must  bring  apt  to  be  set  aright ; 
Yet  do  they  rectify  it,  in  that  kind, 
And  touch  it  so,  that  it  turns  that  way, 
Where  judgment  lies." 

"  Yes,  they  give  strength  to  youth,  and  joy  to  old  age ; — ^they 
adorn  prosperity,  and  are  the  support  and  consolation  of  adver- 
sity ;  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  are  no  hindrance ; 
at  night  they  sojourn  with  us  as  a  comfort ; — ^upon  our  travels 
ihey  attend  us;  and  in  our  rural  retirement,  they  do  not  for- 
sake us !"  Thus  spake  the  great  Roman  Orator,  Cicero,  and 
in  another  place,  in  the  same  Oration  for  his  friend,  the  Poet  Ar- 
chias,  he  says,  <<  who  then  shall  blame  me  or  be  justly  angry 
with  me,  if  those  hours  which  others  pass  in  midnight  banquet- 
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ing,  in  amusements  and  in  gaming^  I  employ  in  the  le^iewing 
of  my  studies." 

Let  me  then  commend  to  you  books  on  farming,  and  the 
farming  of  books.  The  printed  book  is  more  reliable  and  perma- 
nent than  the  spoken  word.  The  act  of  preparing  a  really  good 
book  on  farming,  or  upon  any  other  useful  art  or  science,  is 
undoubtedly  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  but  it  is  of  immense 
benefit  to  him  who  prepares  it, — specially  if  sucli  literary  labor 
be  made  a  regular  business  in  youth,  and  so  grow  into  perma- 
nent habit  afterwards,-^-and  will  profit  reader  after  reader,  when 
the  hand  of  the  writer  shall  be  palzied  in  death,  and  he  be 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  grave. 

Now,  for  my  single  self,  I  am  not  now,  I  never  have  been, 
and  I  very  much  fear,  (and  lament  it  whilst  I  fear  it,)  that  I 
never  shall  be  a  farmer,  nor  a  practical  or  amateur  agricultu- 
rist, in  any  way.  I  have  already  reached  the  hill-top,  and  pas- 
sed over  the  summit-level  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  as  I  look 
upon 

<'  The  down-hill  of  life,  which  I  find  Pm  declining," 
as  saith  the  old  song, — as  I  pass  towards  the  time  when 

•*  My  way  of  life, 
Falls  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf^ 
Which  doth  accompany  old  age ;" — MacheUu 

As  I  shift  into  the  sixth  period  of  Shakspeare's  seven  ages, 
*<  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
With  yoathful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  my  shrank  shanks, — my  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  that  pipes 
And  whistles  in  the  sound,"— -4«  You  Like  It. 

I  can  discern,  (would  that  it  were  otherwise,)  in  the  dim 
vista  that  spreads  out  between  my  steps  and  the  dark  stream 
that  bounds  life's  narrow  day,  no  broad  acres  to  be  called  my 
own,  and  to  be,  in  the  culture  and  adornment  thereof,  the  sol- 
ace of  life's  later  years. 

It  is  related  by  the  Historian  Livy,  that,  on  a  certain  occas- 
ion, Tarquin,  the  last  King  of  Rome,  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Aruns,  to  consult  the  celebrated  oraclo  at  Delphi  in  Greece. 
The  two  youDg  princes  took  with  them,  for  sport,  their  cousin 
Brutus,  who,  for  fear  of  being  put  to  death  by  the  jealous  ty^ 
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rant,  as  bad  beeu  his  brother  and  other  eminent  Romans,  pre- 
tended idiocy.  Each  of  the  young  devotees  carried  gifts  to 
the  tutelar  god  of  the  prophetic  shrine.  That  of  Brutus,  was 
a  golden  wand,  enclosed  within  a  wooden  staff,  fit  emblem  of 
his  own  great  soul,  enshrined,  for  the  time,  beneath  the  mean 
disguise  he  had  assumed.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
golden  gift  did  not  secure  to  Brutus,  both  the  response  of  the 
oracle  and  its  interpretation.  To  their  inquiries  at  the  temple, 
it  was  replied,  that  "he  should  reign  at  Rome  who  should 
first  kiss  his  mother."  The  three  hurried  back  to  Italy,  and 
while  the  king^s  two  sons  hastened  to  their  royal  honie  to  sa- 
lute their  natural  mother,  Brutus  pretending  to  stumble,  fell  to 
the  earth  and  touched  it  with  a  kiss,  considering  her,  as  he  af- 
terwards declared,  to  be  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 

Now,  who  of  this  farming  throng  ought  not  so  to  love  this 
blessed  and  life-sustaining  mother,  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
kiss  her,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down 
of  the  same," — nay,  would  even  fondle  and  caress  her  in  his 
arms,  were  she  a  not  a  little  too  large  for  a  comfortable  hug. 
But  the  fondling  she  asks,  and  asks  but  to  reward,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  She  invites  her  children  to  thrust  the  hoe  and  the 
shovel,  deep  down  into  her  bowels,  and  to  drive  the  plough 
and  the  harrow  down  through  her  skin,  yea,  "  even  unto  the 
dividing  asunder  of  her  bones  and  her  marrow,"  never  uttering 
word  of  complaint,  but  on  the  contrary,  inviting  te  the  inten- 
sest  and  deepest  scarification,  by  gifts  bounteous  in  proportion 
to  the  thoroughness  and  pertinacity  of  the  operation.  Who 
can  refuse  to  love  such  a  mother?  Who  can  refuse  to  confide 
in  her  life-giving  and  afiiuent  bounties  ?  You,  farmers,  you 
are  her  special  favorites  ; 

*^  Tou  akme  cand  find 
The  dark  recesses  of  her  inmost  mind ; 
In  all  her  trusted  secrets,  you  have  part, 
And  know  the  soft  approaches  toher  heart"— Ftr^«  uEneid. 

You  know  all  her  necessities,  and  her  wishes,  and  you  know 
too,  that  by  supplying  these  readily  and  copiously,  you  great- 
ly enrich  both  her  and  yourselves.  But  we,  outside  barbari- 
ans, wo  consumers  only  of  her  bounties,  which  wo  can  only 
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get  by  ^' truck  and  dicker,"  by  bargaming  and  baying  of  yoa, 
who  stand  between  <^  us  and  her  nobility," — we  whose  lives 
have  not  been  cast  in  so  pleasant  places ;  we,  some  of  whom 
drive  the  quill,  all  day,  thro'  Day-Book  and  Ledger,  in  the 
Counting-Room ;  we,  who  instead  of  speeding  the  Plough,  toil 
over  the  Speeder,  the  Warper  and  the  Loom — in  the  confine- 
ment of  Factory  Life ;  we,  who  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  of 
fertile  grains  beneath  the  free  air  of  God's  open  sky, 
"  Sow  only  stitches, 
In  petticoats  and  breeches;" — New  Song, 

pent  up  in  narrow  and  low  garrets,  where  every  breath  exhal- 
ed, makes  fouler  the  already  pestilent  air ; 
"Work,  work,  woA! 
Prom  -weary  chime  to  chime ; 

Woiic,  work,  iroA ! 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band  and  gusset  and  seam, 
Seam  and  gosset  and  band, 
'Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benmnbed, 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand  r—flbo(fe  ''Song  of  the  SkirC* 

we,  who  instead  of  ploughing  the  rich  surface  of  a  grateful 
earth,  knowing  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain,  and  trusting  in 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  who  hath  promised  that  the  harvest 
shall  not  fail  in  all  enduring  time ;  we,  I  say,  who  plough  the 
fields  of  Ocean  with  furrows  that  survive  not,  <'  the  inconstant 
billows  dancing"  on  their  track — where 

"  Crowding  waves  gush  with  unpetuoos  rage, 

BesistlesB,  overwhelming  r—PAO/tpf*  '' Splmdid  Shillingr 

that  Ocean,  now  deceitfully  crdm,  of  every  rustling  wind, 

and  keeping  us  in  long  delay, 

"  Day  after  day — day  after  day, 

Sticking;  nor  breath  nor  motion, 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 

Upon  a  painted  ocean." — Coleridge's  **  Ancient  Mariner  J' 

and  now  heaving  and  surging  its  mountainous  waves  before 
the  fury  of  resistless  hurricane,  and  swallowing  us,  ship,  men, 
and  all,  in  one  huge  mouthful,  within  the  fathomless  abyss  of 
its  insatiate  maw, — what  know  we,  the  battered  mariners  of  a 
thousand  storms,  of  the  peaceful  calm,  the  unruffled  quiet  of 
happy  husbandry,  with  its  sure  rewards,  consequent  upon  per- 
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severing  indostry  and  steady  thrift ;  what  know  we  of  the  wajrs 
and  means  of  prodacing  the  the  best  yield  with  the  least  appli- 
cation of  toil  and  fertilizers  ?  What  know  we  of  preparing  the 
soil,  of  rotating  the  crops,  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  reaping  the 
harvest  ?  But  little,  to  be  sore — and  as  one  of  these  outsiders, 
I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  know  of  the  great  and  glorious  art 
of  husbandry,  only  so  far  as  may  be  learned  by  one,  who  en- 
deavors to  go  through  life  with  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open,  with 
a  proper  study  of  books  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  with  a 
mind  not  permitted  to  be  wholly  unobservant  or  uninformed 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  wide  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Tet,  while  I  freely  acknowledge  that  there  are  very  many 
hidden  mysteries  about  the  management,  from  seed  to  perfect 
growth,  of  certain  indispensable  requisites  of  animal-life,  and 
creature-comforts,  in  the  way  of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  pota- 
toes, peas,  parsnips,  and  pumpkins, — com,  cabbage  carrots, 
cauliflowers  and  cucumbers, — and  the  other  heterogeneous  and 
multitudinous  produce  of  a  well-managed  and  well-yielding 
fiurm, — about  which  I  know  nothing,  and  in  which,  were  I  ev^ 
er  so  wise,  your  own  large  experience  might  not  be  the  better 
for  my  teaching,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  other  matters, 
both  of  the  farmer,  the  farm-house  and  the  farm,  of  which  I 
have  oflen  taken  note.  Receive  what  I  may  say,  as  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  all  desultory  as  they  must  come 
fbithy  of  one  whose  sympathies  have  always  been  with  the 
country  and  with  country-life,  and  which,  therefore,  are  kin- 
dred to  you  and  to  your  vocation ;  of  an  observer,  who,  look- 
ing OH  with  a  watchful  interest  in  your  success,  sees  that  you 
sometimes  operate  with  too  narrow  views,  and  with  too  nar- 
row means.  As  a  looker-on  upon  a  game  of  checkers  or  of 
chess,  will  oflen  detect  mistakes,  miscalculations  and  mis- 
moves,  of  which  the  players  may  be  unconscious,  so,  may  the 
observant  eye  of  the  careful  looker-on,  detect  errors,  and  his 
suggestions  point  out  their  remedies  and  corrections  in  many  a 
branch  of  operative  life.  This  thought  is  of  wide  applicatioUi 
and  has  mutual  and  reciprocal  reference  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  pursuits  common  in  civilized  society.  Men  em- 
ployed in  the  several  handicrafts,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
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imparting  valuable  hints  and  desirable  information  to  each  oth- 
er. The  welUread  and  considerate. and  thinking  farmer  may 
give  the  most  wholesome  counsel  to  a  statesman  of  acknowl* 
edged  sagacity,  and  the  man  whose  brain  is  his  workshop,  and 
whose  only  tool  is  his  well-worn  pen,  may  impart  to  him  of 
the  working-hand,  some  elementary  principle  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  before  unknown  to  the  latter,  and  perhaps,  by  that 
very  instruction,  enable  him  to  simplify  his  means  of  opera- 
tion, and  thereby  expedite  the  perfecting  of  his  work.  The 
rule  works  both  ways,  and  illustrates  again  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  head  and  hand. 

I  say  then,  that  our  farmers  are  not  properly  educated,  and 
this  deficiency  of  education  underlies  and  implies  aH  other  de* 
ficiencies ;  and  of  education,  as  the  bringing-out  of  the  moo 
unto  all  possible  physical,  intetteetual  and  moral  perfectneas^ 
for  that  is  education,  may  your  tongues  and  mine  never  cease 
to  speak  in  terms  of  highest  honor.  I  make  this  assertion  of 
farmers,  because  I  find  it  to  be  strictly  true.  I  find  it  to  be 
true  by  the  use  of  my  tongue  and  my  ears  in  my  conversations 
with  farmers,  and  by  the  use  of  my  eyes  when  I  traverse  their 
farms,  and  view  their  bams,  and  note  the  various  appendages 
and  appliances  which  they  employ  in  their  buuness.  I  find  it 
furthermore  to  be  true  by  their  own  confessions,  both  of  act 
and  of  speech.  And  this  deficieucy  of  his  education  is  more 
the  farmer's  fault,  than  the  fault  of  the  community^  or  of  the 
State,  at  any  rate^  of  the  State  in  which  you  and  I  Uve.  For 
predominating  in  numbers  and  influence,  as  you  do,  and  of 
right,  and  for  the  general  good,  ought  to  do,  and  I  pray  that 
you  always  may, — you  can,  and  may  have,  all  that  the  State 
can  create  and  supply,  to  obviate  every  deficiency  to  which  I 
refer.  Ask  it  then,  get  it,  and  keep  it.  If  you  do  not,  then 
blame,  as  I  now  blame,  none  but  yourselves.  The  farming  in* 
terest  is  and  ought  to  be,  the  great  and  powerful  interest  of 
the  whole  American  Republic,  and  of  each  separate  State  of 
the  confederacy.  Its  members  hold  in  their  hands  an  amount 
of  political  power  far  outweighing  that  possessed  by  the  fann- 
ers of  any  other,  perhaps  of  all  other  nations,  under  the  light 
of  the  sun.    The  real  agricultural  laborers  of  almost  ef  ery  oa* 
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tioQ  of  Europe,  are  but  mere  delving,  digging,  ditching  and 
drudging  Gibeonites,  upon  soil,  not  a  rood,  nay  1  not  a  button's- 
size  of  which,  they  can  ever  hope  to  own ; — toiling  to  the  very 
verge  of  physical  endurance,  slaves  in  all  but  the  name,  and 
some  of  them  slaves  in  the  name  and  in  the  fact, — that  they 
may  force  from  the  earth,  what  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
actions of  a  tyrannous  government,  for  the  first  part, — what 
may  further  bloat  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  landholders, 
whose  domains  are  already  gigantic,  for  the  second  part, — and 
for  the  third  and  last  and  least  part,  leave  a  slight  residue,  to 
put  something  called  clothing  upon  the  backs,  and  something 
miscalled  food,  under  the  ribs  of  self,  wife  and  children,— and 
provide  something  else,  call  it  hut,  hovel  or  shanty,  as  you 
please,  under  which  they  may  partially  protect  their  household, 
their  pigs  and  their  poultry ;  they  and  their  children  hopelessly 
tied  down  to  the  same  employment, — if  ditchers,  always  ditch- 
ers,— ^if  ploughmen,  always  ploughmen, — ^if  bondagers  under  a 
gangmaster,  always  bondagers, — doomed  to  labor  for  life,  with- 
out hope  of  relief,  and  as  unable  to  rise  above  their  caste,  as  they 
would  be  to  rise  up  bodily  and  to  stand  erect,  were  they  buried, 
as  was  said  to  have  been  the  Giant  Enceladus  of  old,  beneath 
the  incumbent  weight  of  Mount  Etna.  The  same  is  true,  with 
even  added  bitterness  and  hopelessness,  with  the  laborer  of  Ita- 
ly, of  Germany  and  of  Spain,  and  with  the  still  lower  degrad- 
ed serfs  of  Russia  and  of  Poland.  In  Prance  it  is  something 
better,  and  the  strength  of  the  contrast  may  be  known  by  the 
fiEK^t,  that  whilst  in  England,  there  are  but  thirty  thousand  land- 
holders, out  of  a  population  of  fifteen  millions, — there  are  in 
France,  four  millions  of  land-holders,  out  of  a  population  of  thir- 
ty-two millions.  That  is  to  say,  in  England,  one  man  out  of 
every  four  hundred  and  seventy  is  a  land-holder, — and  in 
France,  one  out  of  every  «ight.  I  speak  of  England  proper, 
excluding  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

Were  the  square  acres  in  England  equally  divided  among 
the  land-holders,  each  one  would  possess  one  thousand  two 
hundred  thirty-six  and  one-half  acres — and  were  the  same  done 
in  France,  each  one  would  have  but  thirty-two  acres. 

Now  it  is  wholly  impossible,  yes  impossible^  for  such  facts 
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to  exist,  sach  an  unequal  distribution  of  land  to  be  recognized, 
separate  from  excessive  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive 
penary  ou  the  other.    You  may  have  to  please  the  mere  eye, 
and  to  gratify  the  mere  taste,  all  the  goi^eous  and  dazzling  ac- 
companiments of  lavish  wealth.     You  may  have  all  the  glit* 
tering  magnificence  of  gorgeous  coronets,  of  regal  palaces  and 
princely  and  aristocratic  domains,  embellished  with  all  the  elab- 
orate and  profuse  adorning  of  the  highest  art.    But  when  yonr 
eyes  look  upon  the  opposite  picture,  the  soul  sickens,  and  the 
feeling  heart  rejects  the  glory  and  the  glitter, — for  you  kncnr 
you  must  have  with  them,  all  the  deadly  bitterness  and  the 
foul  dregs  of  the  most  intense,  and  squalid  and  starving,  body- 
and-soul-killing  poverty,  with  its  hideous  appendages  of  heav- 
en-daring and  bell-peopling  crime.    God  forbid,  that  you  or  I, 
or  our  children,  to  the  latest  time,  ^ould  know  either  extreme 
beneath  the  sun,  that  shines  upon  our  soil.     Ood  forbid  thi^ 
individual  accumulation  of  land  and  of  wealth,  should  ever 
cause,  within  the  limits  of  our  country,  the  existence  of  a  de- 
graded class  of  laborers,  resembling  those  over  whom  English 
Gang-Uasters,  men  noted  for  their  profligacy  and  dishonesty, 
tyrannize.     Such  laborers  are  a  people  in  the  shape  of  men,  in- 
deed, with  legs  to  walk  withal,  with  eyes  to  see,  with  ears  to 
hear,  with  nose  to  smell,  and  tongue  to  taste,  and  hands  that 

must 

"  Work,  werk,  work, 
The  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ? — a  bed  of  straw, 

A  cmst  of  bread  and  rags; 
A  shattered  roo^— a  naked  floor, 

A  table — a  broken  chair^ 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  that  a  shadow  they'd  thank, 
For  sometimes  felling  there." — Hood, 
Yes,  with  hands  to  work,  but  with  no  head  to  design,  no 
heart  to  take  courage,  and  no  strength  to  be  used  in  throwing 
oflf  the  thraldom   under  which   they    are   heel-trodden  and 
ground  into  the  deepest  and  dirtiest  dust. 

Unfortunate  men  as  they  are,  they  impart  nothing  but  degra- 
dation to  the  national  character,  themselves  degraded,  hope- 
less, disheartened — as  well  as  sunk  in  the  profoundest  igno- 
rance.   In  Pirance,  too,  the  laborers  are  wretchedly  ignorant, 
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as  well  as  pitifully  poor.    Could  some  enterprising  Yankee 
from  our  town  of  Lynn,  get  a  government  contract  out  of 
Louis  Na]K>Ieon,  for  supplying  the  French   peasantry  with 
shoesi  what  a  glorious  speculation  he  would  make  of  it, — ^for 
there  are  millions  of  them,  who  never  had  leather  upon  their 
feet.    And  yet  they  are  a  cheerful  race,  like  all  other  French- 
men, making  the  best  of  their  condition.     Of  their  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness,  you  may  form  some  idea,  by  looking  at  a 
picture  which  Punch  gives  of  a  group  of  them,  all  grizzled 
with  hair,  on  head,  lip  and  chin,  and  gazing,  in  wondering  ig- 
norance, at  what  you  and  I  immediately  recognize  to  be  awash- 
stand,  with  its  concomitant  pitcher  and  basin,  tumbler,  soap 
and  towels.     I  need  not  speak  of  the  Irish  laborer — ^you  see 
bim  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  may  judge  what  he  was,  under 
the  landlord-system  at  home.     The  Scotch  laborer  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  Englisli  in  point  of  education, — and  he  is  consid- 
ered a  more  valuable  hand.     Yet  in  Scotland  even,  he  is  very 
far  below  a  proper  level.     I  am  speaking  all  along,  of  the  non- 
proprietor,  not  of  the  farm-owning  farmer,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  say  of  him  that  his  case  is  hopelessly  incurable.     He 
cannot  rise.     The  government  keeps  him  down, — the  soldi- 
ery, taken  though  many,  if  not  most  of  them  be,  from  his  own 
class,  and  constituting  in  their  aggregate  great  standing  armies, 
— and  of  the  many  direful  curses  thai  have  cursed  and  crushed 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  these  rank  among  the  direst, — these 
keep  him  down,  and  his  own  ignorance  keeps  him  down, 
down,  down, — chained  to  labor,  with  a  pot  of  beer  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  for  luxuries, — ^if  he  can  get  them. 

That  you  may  know  something  of  the  Scotch  laborer's  con- 
dition, let  me  tell  you,  what  one,  who  was  once  one  of  them, 
told  me  within  a  month.  '<  Sir,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry "  my  food  was  parritch,— dinna  ye  ken  what  that  is  ? — 
which  I  prepared  in  my  ain  pot  over  the  fire,  stirring  in  the 
oat-meal  for  myself,  and  when  it  was  cooked,  I  dipped  it 
out  and  ate  it, — and  this  was  my  food,  morning,  noon  and 
night, — week  in  and  week  out.  And  I  wore  corduroy  breech- 
es and  a  corduroy  jacket,  with  a  blue  bonnet  and  nought 
to  keep  the  sun  from  my  e'en.  My  feet  had  ne'er  a  shoe, 
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and  so  I  toiled  on,  till  I  heard  of  America,  and  I  just  left 
home,  and  wife,  and  child, — and  came  along,  first  to  Canada, 
where  I  almost  killed  myself,  chopping  down  trees, — and  then 
to  the  United  States,  where  I  soon  felt  that  I  was  a  man,  the 
which  I  had  hardly  felt  before.  For  my  wages,  I  earned  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  while  at  home  I  scarce  got  half  of 
It.  I  called  it  a  heap  of  money.  The  man  that  hired  me, 
put  me  out  to  board, — and  when  I  saw  the  first  meal,  I 
thought  the  ifqlks  had  made  a  breakfast-party  on  purpose  for 
me,  and  were  very  grand  folks,  and  very  extravagant,  too, 
for  they  had  hot  tea  and  hot  coffee,  and  hot  cakes,  and  a  plen* 
ty  of  good  butter,  and  plenty  of  meat,  which  I  scarcely  ever 
saw  at  home,  and  I  was  afraid  to  sit  up  to  the  meal. — But  they 
told  me  to  take  hold,  and  I  just  did  so,  and  I  ate  and  ate,  till  I 
was  all  full  inside,  and  could  hold  no  more,  and  I  have  never 
seen  the  time  from  then  till  now,  that  I  haiTe  not  fared  as  well, 
— and  the  man  that  fails  in  America,  God  bless  her,  to  get  a 
good  living,  whether  he  be  native  or  foreign,  is  just  a  fool,  or 
too  lazy  to  live." 

Such  were  the  actual  words  to  me  of  a  once  Scotch  laborer 
from  pear  Paisley,  who  is  now.  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  forty  thousand  is  money  at  interest.  He 
lives  in  a  western  County  of  Massachusetts.  You  may  say 
this  is  a  strong  and  rare  case, — ^suppose  it  be,  it  shows  what 
can  be  done  under  the  influence  of  institutions  such  as  ours. 

But  in  England,  whose  abhorence  of  American  slavery,  (and 
all  slavery  of  every  degree  is  just  cause  of  abhorrence,)  stands 
in  strange  contrast  to  her  unyielding  obstinacy  of  caste,  and 
her  persistence  in  feudal  usage,  and  in  such  unsympathizing 
legislation  as  keeps  her  laboring  poor  in  a  cruel  bondage , — 
England,  who  cries  out  with  words  of  burning  indignation, 
and  points  with  one  hand  the  finger  of  scorn,  when  she  sees 
her  children,  on  this  side  of  the  world,  annexing  by  conquest 
some  thousands  of  acres  from  territory  of  her  Mexican  neigh- 
bor,— while  with  tho  other  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
she  herself  seizes  within  her  giant  and  unyielding  grasp,  mea- 
sureless fields  of  the' remoter  East, — England,  who  never  sof- 
tens any  epithet  of  reproach  which  she  hurls  at  us,  for  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  national  calamity,  of  which  she  herself  was  the 
great  prime  cause, — (I  have  not  yet  learned  that  her  bowels  of 
compassion  have  been  seriously  moved  for  the  bondmen  of  Po- 
land and  the  serfs  of  Russia,) — England,  I  say,  has  at  this  mo- 
ment within  her  own  borders,  either  drudging  in  her  fields,  or 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  within  the  impenetrable  black- 
ness of  her  cavernous  collieries, — ^thousands  upon  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children,  ''with  no  chains,  indeed,  upon 
their  limbs,  but  with  the  iron  in  their  souls,  and  to  whom  the 
words  Liberty  and  Independence  are  words  without  meahing."* 
All  over  her  soil  you  will  find  ''  men  with  tanned,  furrowed 
faces,  and  hairy,  freckled  hands,  clad  in  fustian  and  leather, 
in  velveteen  and  corduroy,  glossy  with  wear  or  wet,  soiled  by 
brown  clay  and  green  moss,  scratched  and  torn  by  brambleS| 
wrinkled,  warped  and  threadbare  with  age/'  As  Thomas 
Hood,  the  well  known  English  writer,  from  whom  I  have  just 
quoted,  (speaking  of  them)  in  his  "Lay  of  the  Laborer,"  and 
alluding  to  their  condition,  says,  "  Their  destitution  is  a  nak- 
ed great  fact.  There  are  fathers  with  more  children  than  shil- 
lings pnr  week,  mothers  travailing  literally  in  the  straw,  and 
infants  starving  before  the  parent's  eyes.  Human  creatures 
worried  at  once  by  winter,  disease  and  want,  as  by  that  triple- 
headed  dog,  whelped  in  the  realms  of  torment."  And  again, 
declaring  himself  not  to  be  responsible  for  these  evils,  he  says, 
No  famishing  laborer,  his  joints  racked  with  toil,  holds  out  to 
me,  in  the  palm  of  his  broad,  hard  hand,  seven  miserable  shil- 
lings, and  mutters,  '  For  these  and  a  parish  loaf,  for  six  long 
days,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  thro'  hot  and  cold,  thro'  wet  and 
dry,  I  tilled  thy  land.'  "  • 

All  these,  without  political  influence,  without  power,  gener- 
ally uncared-for  and  uneducated,  are  classed  by  law  and  by 
usage  into  the  lowest  degree  of  inferiority ; — without  object  of 
aspiration  and  without  aim  of  ambition,  for  there  is  no  end  to- 
wards which  ambition  mi^ht  reach  with  any  hope  of  attaining, 
and  therefore  ambition  itself  dies  for  want  of  sustenance, — all 
hope  crushed  out,  and  all  energy  palzied  and  death-stricken,  all 
these  have  descended  lower  and  lower,  till  a  paralyzing  subserv- 

♦Coiman. 
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iency,  servitude  in  reality,  has  withered  and  wasted  the  life- 
blood  Df  their  souls.    They  toil  and  labor,  they  sweat  and  starve, 

"  They  fight  and  they  day, 

For  a  penny  a  day," — New  Song. 

while  they  who  possess  the  fortuitous  privilege  of  high  birth 
and  transmitted  wealth,  do  but  occupy  and  enjoy.  Were  I  an 
English  laborer,  no  wife  should  ever  share  my  sorrow,  no  child 
should  ever  call  me  fathor,  for  the  perpetual  wrongs  and  un- 
requited toil  of  the  manhood  of  such  child,  would  be  too  dear 
a  cost  fot  all  the  joys  of  paternity.  Now  wherever  class  is  le- 
galized, or  established  by  usage,  or  sanctioned  by  public  opin- 
ion, the  state  cannot  long  continue  free  from  peril.  There 
they  who  once  obtain  power,  and  whose  high  caste  becomes 
strengthened  by  increase  of  power,  will  naturally  enough  strive 
to  maintain  and  to  perpetuate  both,  and  to  transmit  them  gene- 
alogically. .  With  perpetuity  of  power  and  its  transmission  by 
family,  come  wealth  and  its  accumulations,  and  in  the  train  of 
these,  follow  luxury,  sensuality,  effeminacy  and  tyranny ;  and 
then  follow  the  decay  and  the  ruin  of  the  state, — and  the  rot- 
tenness and  jarring  elements  within,  give  easy  access  to  as- 
saults of  foes  from  without,  and  these  once  in, 

"  Troy  is  no  more,  my  country  was  a  state." — Virgifs  JBneid, 
Labor,  I  know  there  must  be^  with  books,  with  spade,  and 
with  plough ;  with  shaft  and  furnace  ;  with  fire  and  steam ;  with 
loom  and  anvil  and  ship ;  amidst  the  whirl  of  swift  machin- 
ery ;  abroad  in  the  silent  fields,  beneath  the  arching  sky ;  up- 
on the  broad  ocean ;  down  in  the  cavernous  depths  of  earth  ; 
every  where,  at  all  times  and  always,  man  must  labor.  It  is 
his  destiny,  and  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so.  ^<  But  I  am  yet 
to  learn  that  ignorance  and  debasement  are  essential  to  a  sup- 
ply of  labor.  The  most  productive  labor  is  educated  labor, 
and  an  educated  laborer  cannot  be  debased  nor  hopelessly 
poor, — and  in  that  country,  be  it  monarchy  or  republic,  the 
equilibrium  of  society  is  best  preserved,  and  its  various  classes 
most  prosperous  and  happy,  where  property  and  labor  frater- 
nize, without  jealousy  and  without  oppression,  under  the  con- 
stant influence  of  a  wise  and  diffusive  education." — From  an 
Address  to  Teachers  at  Kce?ie,  N,  fT.,  Auff.  ia51,  by  H.  K.  O. 
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Now  when  we  speak  of  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  land, 
the  thought  at  once  springs  within  us,  that  there  never  has 
been,  and  is  not  now,  a  people  tinder  the  fase  of  heaven,  so  tho- 
roughly appetent  thereof,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, — "  a  part  of 
which  we  are."  They  have  been  stealers  of  it,  or  annexers  of 
it|  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  History  knows  them,  to 
the  present  day,  both  in  their  aggregated  condition  as  states 
or  nations,  and  in  their  individual  capacity  as  squatters,  ''  a 
name  odious  to  the  ears  of  all  great  landholders,  and  which  is 
given  to  those  enterprizing  worthies,  who  seize  upon  land  first, 
and  take  their  chance  to  make  good  their  title  to  it  after- 
wards."* Wherever  foothold  or  finger-hold  can  be  had,  for 
cause  or  without  cause,  there  have  they  grasped  and  clung 
with  a  tenacity  that  never  gives  release.  The  misfortune  has 
been,  that,  in  much  of  the  old  world,  whence  they  sprung 
and  wherein  they  mostly  are,  the  existence  of  privileged  class, 
or  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  have  been  and  are  now,  steadily 
in  operation,  to  monopolize  it  by  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  now,  are  shut  in 
from  public  view,  by  miles  and  miles  of  brick  walls,  so  tbat 
in  England  there  is  but  one  man  in  every  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  who  has  a  right  to  put  his  feet  on  any  soil  but  that 
of  the  common  highway. 

But  our  fathers  began  in  a  different,  and  in  the  right  way, 
and  the  operation  of  our  equitable  laws,  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  property  of  the  parent,  landed  find  other  property,  equally 
among  all  his  children,  cannot  fail  to  keep  a  righteous  balance 
in  this  direction.  The  attempt  was  once  made,  when  our 
great  North-Western  territories  were  secured  to  us,  to  divide 
them  into  monster  estates,  to  be  owned,  if  so,  by  a  few,  and 
those  few,  of  course,  the  richer  portion  of  the  community,  for 
they  alone  could  buy  in  large  parcels.  Against  this  proposed 
system  of  monopoly,,  the  late  lamented  General  Harrison,  who 
by  a  single  treaty  acquired  for  the  United  States,  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  acres,  successfully  exerted  his  influence,  and 
we  have  now  a  system  of  division  and  subdivision  of  land,  in 
the  great  West,  by  which  the  poorest  settler  may  become  a 

•  Washington  Irving. 
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land-holder-  And  I  can  imagine  no  feeling  of  higher  sattsfac- 
tion,  no  cause  of  heartier  gratitude  to  good  laws,  and  a  merci- 
ful and  bounteous  God,  than  must  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of 
the  exile  from  oppressive  and  unequal  laws,  when  he  finds 
himself  to  be  the  cultivator  of  acres  called  by  right  his  own, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  the  whole  force  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  if  need  arose  for  it,  would  be  brought  to  secure 
him. 

Now,  farmers  of  Essex,  look  about  you,  and  all  over  the  face 
of  this  God-blessed  New-England  of  ours,  and  contrast  with 
the  picture  I  have  drawn,  the  condition  of  yourselves  and  of 
your  brother  farmers.  Contrast,  likewise,  the  amount  of  soci- 
al and  political  power  you  and  they  are  able  to  wield, — and 
the  consequent  advantages  which  you  may  all  acquire  for  your- 
selves and  your  children, — advantages  acquired,  too,  not  only 
with  no  loss  to  your  neighbor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  abso- 
lute gain  to  the  whole  community  and  to  the  whole  country. 
For  it  is  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  that  that  which  profits  the 
agricultural  classes,  profits  all  others.  They  kve  to  the  whole 
body  political,  what  in  Esop's  celebrated  fable,  the  belly  is  to 
the  whole  body  corporeal.  Stint  and  starve  that,  and  the 
limbs  fail  and  flag,  and  pine  away  and  die.  Keep  that  in  good 
and  wholesome  food,  and  with  good  digestion  and  a  clear  con- 
science, and  your  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  life.  Profit  the 
farmer,  the  great  distributor  of  strength,  and  you  invigorate 
and  vivify  the  whole  social  and  political  body. 

The  earliest  acts  of  the  first  comers  upon  these  shores,  when 
shelter  had  been  secured  against  the  fury  of  winter,  and  that 
winter,  all  weary  and  sorrowful  as  it  was,  had  passed  away, 
were  acts  of  tillage,  their  first  labors  were  agricultural,  and 
from  that  embryo  bud  of  tillers,  has  sprung  a  numerous  race  of 
tillers.  "  Would  to  God  that  the  children  may  inherit  from 
such  ancestry,  the  same  unconquerable  resolution,  stronger 
than  bars  of  iron,  which  strengthened  their  hearts, — their  pa- 
tience, 'sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ills  ; '  and  above  all  that 
faith,  that  religious  faith,  which,  with  eyes  fast  fixed  on  heav- 
en, tramples  all  things  earthly  beneath  her  triumphant  feet.'' 
— Daniel  Websier. 
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And  to  such  men  and  to  their  deeds,  and  to  their  far-seeing 
and  far-rea<!hing  policy,  you  owe,  in  a  special  manner,  the 
proud  contrast  of  your  rank  and  condition  over  that  of  the 
fanner  of  Europe.  You  are,  I  speak  in  the  general  way,  the 
owners  of  the  soil  you  cultivate.  You  own  the  house  you 
live  in  ;  the  barns  that  shelter  your  cattle,  and  secure  their 
winter's  food  ;  the  contrivances  and  tools,  that  are  needed  to  do 
your  work.  None  but  God  is  your  master,  and  to  none  but 
Him,  and  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  land,  which  you 
yourselves  have  helped  to  enact,  and  to  the  requirements  of  that 
social  community  which  you  aided  to  organize,  are  you  re- 
sponsible. You  call  no  man  master,'and  you  are  master  of  ov- 
er no  man.  Servitude  is  unknown  in  your  vocabulary.  Your 
labor  is  voluntary,  and  your  assistant  laborers  are  volunteers  to 
you,  receiving  from  you  the  recompense  for  that  labor,  stipu- 
lated for  between  you  and  them,  each  his  own  master,  and 
each  following  out  his  own'  judgment  and  his  own  inclination. 
You  and  they  are  citizens,  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
that  word.  You  are  each  and  all  of  you  electors,  and  you 
may  each  of  you  be  elected  to  places  of  power  and  trust. — 
Yea,  you,  farmer  Jones,  may  be  made  a  legislator  or  a  govern- 
or ;  or  you  may  find  Tom  Jenkins,  who  worked  for  you  last 
summer,  at  seventy-five  cents  a  day  and  his  board,  put  up  a 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  elected  by 
his  party,  perhaps,  over  you,  the  candidate  of  tho  opposite 
party.  Such  are  you,  •  and  constituting  as  you  do,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  portion  of  the  people  of  these  United  States ; 
spreading  far  over  the  rugged  hills  and  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
New-England,  covering  the  more  fertile  regions  of  our  Middle 
States,  holding  in  p,>ssession  the  beautiful  and  wide  spreading 
prairies  of  the  West,  and  pouring  out  a  healthful  tide  of  emi- 
gration in  exodus  towards  those  limitless  realms,  that  lying  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  receive  at  their  noon,  the  rays  of  our 
setting  sun,  your  influence  is  of  the  widest  diflfusion  and  of 
the  deepest  power,  and  you  are  and  will  be  held  responsible 
that  that  influence  be  of  the  purest  kind.  You  are  and  you 
always  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  natural  conser- 
vators of  your  country's  liberties,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
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forum, — the  true  and  reliable  defenders  of  her  rights  and  of  her 
soil.  JAy  heart  glows  within  me  with  an  honest  pride  for  you, 
and  because  of  you,  when  my  memory  runs  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  my  native  land, 

"  The  bright  and  the  beautiful  land  of  my  birth, 

The  home  of  the  homeless,  all  over  the  earth." — Streefs  Poems, 

"  That  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  Heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside." — Montgomery. 

When  I  read  in  her  records,  the  lives  of  those  who  planted 
the  colonies,  embryo  states,  then, — ^but  now  in  the  full  vigor  of 
maturity, — of  those,  who  in  succession  of  time,  while  they 
tilled  the  soil,  bought,  or  acquired  by  conquest,  from  its  abo- 
riginal owners,  wore  the  rifle  slung  at  their  backs,  and  the 
powder-horn  by  their  sides,  to  defend  that  soil  and  their  homes 
and  its  loved  tenants  from  the  fire  and  the  knife  of  the  savage, 
who,  when  he  had  parted  with  his  birthright,   sought  to   stay 
the  increase  and  spread  of  the  newly  known  white  skins ;— of 
those,  who,  while  they  worshiped  God  in  the  simple  temples 
they  had  erected  for  his  honor,  were  equally  ready  with   the 
earnest  prayer,  the  solemn  psalm,  or  the  protecting  musket, — 
'<  praising  God  and  keeping  their  powder  dry," — as  Cromwell 
once  gave  sagacious  directions  to  his  soldiers, — of  those  who 
stood  the  brunt  and  fought  through  the  horrid  battles  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  side  by  side  with  the  best  troops  of 
England, — of  those,  who  improving  upon  the  strategy  and 
tactics  which  this  association  in  arms  With  British  officers  and 
soldiers  had  tavight  them,  exhibited  their  military  scholarship 
in  the  seven  years'  war  of  the  Revolution,  to  such  high  de- 
gree, that  the  admiring  world  awarded  them  the  medal  of  their 
country's  liberty.     Farmers  were  they,  with  Farmers  for  lead- 
ers, and  all  led  by  Farmer  Washington — and  there  is  not  a  bat- 
tle-field, from  Lexington  to  Saratoga  and  to  Yorktown,  that 
did  not  drink  to  repletion  the  blood  of  farmers  ; — when  I  read, 
I  say,  the  history  of  all  this,  my  bosom  glows  with  an  hon- 
est pride, — words  of  fitting  admiration  fail  my  tongue,  and  I 
can  only  thank  God  for  an  ancestry  of  so  true  nobility.    And 
should  the  time  over  come,  which  God  in  mercy  prevent, 
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when  in  His  Providence  the  liberties  of  our  country  shall  be 
assailed  by  foreign  foe^ 

"  That  should  dare  to  march  upon  her  peaceful  boeom^ 

FrightiDg  her  pale-fiiced  villages  with  war, 

And  ostentation  of  despiteful  arms,'' — Shaktpear^s  Richard  IL 

Or  be  attempted  by  domestic  treason, 
"  For  in  alliance,  amity  and  oaths, 
There  may  be  found  some  fiJse  dissembling  ^poSiA^^^Shaktpear^s  Henry  TV* 

Then  let  him  who  should  be  privileged  to  participate  in  her 
defence,  but  have  at  his  back,  sons  of  New-England,  freemen 
of  free-thought,  free  tillers  of  their  own  free  soil,  and  he  need 
ask  no  brighter  omen  of  successful  fight  ,*  specially  so,  when 
he  should  know,  as  he  surely  would,  that  every  mother,  daugh- 
ter sweetheart  and  wife,  in  the  land,  would  arm  and  urge 
them  to  the  strife ; 

"  Tes,  true  to  Grod,  to  Freedom,  to  Mankind, 
If  their  chained  band-dogs  foemen  shall  unbind. 
Those  stately  forms,  that  bending  even  no>w, 
Bow  their  strong  manhpod  to  the  humble  jdough, 
Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land, 
The  same  stem  iron,  in  the  same  right  hand, 
Till  our  hills  thunder  to  the  parting  sun, 
^  Their  sword  has  rescued  what  their  {dongh-shaie  woB.^ — 0.  WUohnm. 

A  slight  anagrammatic  change  makes  "  farmer'*  to  become 
"  framer,"  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  chief  framers  in  erecting 
the  great  temple  of  our  liberty,  and  it  was  by  their  sagacity 
and  far-seeing  judgment,  that  the  foundations  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  were,  after  the  great  struggle  in  the  field  was 
ended,  laid  upon  a  foundation  that  can  never  be  moved,  so  long 
as  the  land  shall  be  blessed  by  the  presence,  the  valor,  and 
the  wisdom  of  farmers. 

But  if  the  farmers  have  done  so  much,  and  done  it  so  well, 
the  nation  will  confidently  look  to  them  to  do  still  more.  If 
they  have  been 

^  Great  in  the  council,  mighty  in  the  field,^ 
the  country  will  expect  of  them,  and  have  a  right  to  require  xA 
them,  still  greater  and  mightier  deeds.  And  to  be  equal  to 
this  most  just  expectation  and  this  most  righteous  requirement, 
the  farmer  must  be  educated, — ^yes,  educated.  Not  that  he  is 
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now,  or  has  been,  an  uneducated  man  ;  but  he  is  not,  and  has 
not  been  educated  enough.  He  must  be  educated  still  furth- 
er,— educated  specially  for  the  great  work  of  his  calling,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  bring  forth  greater  and  better  results,  by 
the  application  of  a  more  enlarged  mind,  and  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  study  in  Agricultural  Science  ;  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  double  his  crops,  without  exhausting  or  impoverishing  his 
soil ;  nay,  by  actually  enriching  it,  may  secure  the  largest  re- 
turn for  the  money  expended  and  the  labor  bestowed ; — and 
educated  collaterally,  that  he  may,  as  a  good  citizen,  mindful 
and  watchful  of  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  take  a 
prominent  part,  either  as  an  elector,  or  as  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  some  branch  of  Town,  County,  State  or  National 
Government.  All  these  he  must  do  wellf  and  he  may  and  will 
do  them  well,  if  he  be  well  educated.  All  this  he  may  do, 
without  peril  of  becoming  a  brangling  demagogue,  or  a  hun- 
gry seeker  for  place  and  for  its  profits.  I  think  his  acquired 
tastes  as  a  farmer,  will  protect  him  against  temptation  in  this 
direction.  For  I  cannot  conceive,  if  he  be  a  true  farmer,  and 
a  devoted  lover  of  a  farmer's  life  and  a  farmer's  joys,  that  be 
would  be  willing  to  change  the  plough  and  the  sweet  odor  of 
field  and  wood,  the  varied  cheerful  music  of  nature  that  fills 
and  blesses  the  country  air,  the  secure  quiet  of  his  home, — bis 
fields  of  ripening  com,  his  sheaves  of  golden  wheat,  his  ruddy 
apples,  the  mellow  fruits  of  his  orchard, — ^his  rich  crops  of 
yellow  grain,  his  mown  lands,  glittering  with  sun  and  dew, — 
his  verdant  pastures,  and  his  groves,  ^^  God's  first  temjdes,'' 

*<  His  rilb,  meloidioas  pure  and  cool. 

And  meads  with  life  and  mirth  and  beauty  crowned;" — Beattie's  Minstrd. 

bis  majestic  oaks,  and  beautiful  elms, — ^his  herds  of  lowing 
cattle  and  his  bleating  sheep, — his  niountains,  valleys,  hills, — 
the  glories  of  his  early  morns,  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  his  set- 
ting suns,  and  the  radiant  shine  of  his  harvest  moons, — ^tbe 
fiuitastic  yet  brilliant  garb  of  his  autumn  leaves, — ^for  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance,  the  tinselled  dazzle  and  the  cumbrous 
splendor  of  fashion  and  the  town, — for  a  bald  chance  of  a  first 
and  last  speech  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Senate,  or  for  a  rude 
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jostle  for  eminence  among  a  crowd  of  political  brawlers  and 
scramblers  for  office, 

**  Gleanen  of  the  spoils, 

Who  breathe  around  a  pestilential  breath, 
Till  virtue's  self  is  tainted  T^th  the  touch." 

Dame's  Atkenia  ofDamoieut. 

And  yet  he  would  do  wrong,  did  ho  not  keep  np  a'  well- 
jadged  participation  in  political  matters,  and  it  is  here,  in  the 
United  States,  here  and  now,  that  the  just  position  of  you 
farmers,  as  a  controlling  element  in  the  government,  is  ac* 
knowledged,  and  that  your  influence  is  felt,  is  desired,  and  is 
welcomed. 

But  turning  to  the  more  grateful  subject  of  the  farmer's  agri- 
cultural  education,  I  find  a  wider  field  of  interest  opening  out 
before  me,  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  even  if  such 
discussion  were  not  an  unpardonable  exaction  upon  your  pa- 
tience. I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  but  I  do  urge  with  special 
earnestness  upon  you,  that  while  you  cultivate  your  farms  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  them,  every  appliance  that  can  enrich  and 
invigorate  them,  and  so  increase  their  productiveness, — mak- 
ing two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, — 
making  two  golden  apples  to  smile  firom  the  branch,  where  but 
one  before 

<*  Did  glitter  in  the  sunbeam ;" 

that  doing  so  much  for  earth,  you  should  not  omit  to  do  some- 
thing towards  enriching  and  invigorating  your  own  intellect, 
that  you  may  make  two  useful  thoughts  to  spring  where  but 
one  sprang  before  ,*  something  towards  the  cultivating  of  your 
moral  nature,  that  you  may  make  two  useful  acts  to  live  and 
do  their  blessed  work,  where  but  one  had  blessed  before. 
Tour  own  interest  is  deeply  concerned,  and  certainly  promoted 
by  a  steady  perseverance  in  such  culture.  I  tell  you  that  the 
wiser  you  are,  in  all  proper  and  useful  wisdom,  the  better  and 
the  mere  abundant  will  be  the  results  you  can  secure  from  ev- 
ery acre  of  your  property.  Tlie  more  you  acquire  by  careful 
study  and  thought  and  observation,  with  the  wiser  and  surer 
judgment,  and  with  the  greater  certainty  of  success,  under  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  hath  given  the  earth  to  man  for  a  pos- 
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session,  and  bath  insured  by  His  promise  tbat  can  never  fail, 
that  <<  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
ceasoi  while  the  earth  remaineth,''  will  you  prepare  the  fields 
of  that  earth  for  the  reception  of  that  seed,  and  wait  the  jast 
time  of  day  and  of  nigbti  for  the  coming  and  the  gathering  of 
that  harvest 

The  farm  was  made  for  the  farmer,  and  not  the  farmer  for 
the  farm,  and  is  not,  then,  the  farmer  greater  than  the  farm, — 
the  man,  than  the  soil  he  treads  upon  ?  Will  you  ^<  rise  up 
early  and  sit  up  late,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,"  that 
you  may  improve  the  lesser,  and  will  you,  with'stolid  indiffer- 
ence, neglect,  and  waste,  and  destroy  the  greater  ?  Nay,  do 
not  commit  so  short-sighted  a  folly !  Cultivate  yourselves ; — 
and  your  homes,  your  wives,  your  children,  and  your  farms  shall 
feel  the  benign  influence  oi  such  culture,  and  be  the  better 
for  it  Nay,  more,  all  social  relations  shdl  be  the  better  for  it 
Tour  Town,  and  State,  and  your  Country,  shall  feel  its  whole- 
some influence,-  and  all  men  shall  rise  up  to  honor  and  to  bless 
you*  In  fact,  I  do  not  exactly  see  what  right  any  man  has  to 
neglect  the  spirit  of  culture.  His  own  self  requires,  and  has  a 
right  to  require,  that  he  give  diligent  heed  to  it.  His  own 
family,  that  other  part  of  himself,  requires  it  of  him.  Society 
and  the  country  require  it  of  him.  God  requires  it  of  him,  for 
that  great  and  good  Book,  that  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us, 

Do  not  read 
Half  80  much  as  we  need ; 

preaches  to  us,  from  every  page  of  its  inspiration,  that  we  neg- 
lect not  "  the  getting  of  wisdom  and  understanding," — that  we 
'<  abound  more  and  more,  in  knowledge  and  in  judgment." 
All  nature  cries  out  upon  you  and  upon  me,  and  upon  all  of 
us,  to  study  the  mysteries  that  dart  upon  our  view,  from  every 
shimmering  star  that  twinkles  in  the  sky, — from  the  firm  shine 
of  every  planet,  that  walks  its  stately  course  round  the  great 
central  sun, — ^from  the  blazing  comet,  that  with  flaming  train, 

^**  Doubles  wide 

Heaven's  mighty  cape ;  and  then  reyisitB  earth, 
From  travel  of  a  thousand  yearsf*  —  F(wn/«  Night  Thoughts, 
firom  the  pale  moon,  that  with  soft  beams  and  milder  light. 
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steak  from  her  dimly  lighted  cbraibers  of  the  Eaet,  and  walks 
her  way  through  the  long,  silent  night, — from  the  great  sun 

himself, 

**  Ai  <m  the  wings 

Of  glory,  up  the  East  he  springs ; 

Ang^  of  light,  who  ftom  the  time, 

That  Heaven  began  its  march  sablime, 

Hath  first  of  all  the  stany  Choir, 

Trod  in  his  Maker's  steps  o{&ref —Moore's  LaUa  Booth. 

firom  the  broad  Earth,  upon  which  you  tread,  whose  every' 

mountain  and  valley,  every  hill-top  and  plain,  every  forest 

and  prairie,  every  clod  and  every  smallest  duet,  every  ocean 

and  sea,  and  lake  and  river,  and  gurgling  brook,  and  drop  of 

water,  is  teeming  with  the  great  mystery  of  life,  developed  or 

yet  to  be  developed.     Will  yon  walk  upon  its  glorious  surface, 

as  men  who  see  nothing,  yea,  blind  as  the  worms  and  moles 

that  burrow  in  its  dirt, — seeing  nothing  of  the  transcendant 

wonders  that  are  about  and  above,  and  beneath  you  ? 

"  Hiere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth',  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." — Shokspetire'a  HandeU 

and  will  you  dwell  within  this  great  laboratory  of  God,  where- 
in He  works  out  the  mystery  of  His  experiments,  and  refuse 
the  invitation  which  even  He  gives,  to  take  benefit  of  His  les- 
sons and  their  teachings,  and.  to  be  wise  to  your  own  profit  ? 
Will  you  listen  to  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  that  irrigates 
your  meadow,  and  makes  its  rich  crop  ready  for  your  scythe, 
and  live  in  ignorance,  that  every  drop  of  its  waters  is  but  the 
chemical  result  of  the  mingling  of  two  invisible  gases,  with- 
out the  presence  of  one  of  which  in  all  the  watery  world,  the 
other  would,  by  its  specific  levity,  seek 

The  upper  regions  of  the  ur, 
Doing,  I  know  not,  what  great  mischief  there; — New  Song. 

And  leaving  the  cavernous  abysses  of  the  ocean  revealed  to  the 

light  of  day,  with 

^  Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
Wooing  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  dte^f—Shakq>ear^s  Richard  IIL 

and  its  myriads  of  known  and  unknown  monsters,  to  flounder, 

Co  struggle  for  water,  and  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  it  ? 

Will  you  walk  abroad  and  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
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HeayeOi  neither  knowing,  nor  caring  to  know,  that,  althongh 
apparently  invisible,  it  is  really  not  so  ;  that  it  has  all  the  pro- 
perties of  matter, — ^inertia,  weight,  impenetrability,  elasticity, 
and  compressibility, — and  yet  is  likewise  but  the  chemical  un- 
ion of  two  invisible  gases,  in  such  mixture,  that  while  one 
alone  would  produce  death  to  all  that  should  inhale  it,  and  the 
other  alone  would  produce  excess  of  life, — the  two  are  so  justly 
and  nicely  balanced  by  the  wise  laws  of  an  all-wise  God,  as  to 
form  an  air,  at  once  best  fitted  to  support  life,  animal  and  veg- 
etable, and  best  fitted  for  respiration  ?  Are  you  willing  to  be 
ignorant,  that  if  to  certain  proportions  of  the  three  gases  of 
which  1  speak,— oxgen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, — you  add  car- 
bon, which  is,  in  its  pure  state,  as  furnished  by  nature,  the  dia- 
mond that  dazzles  from  the  brow  of  royalty,  and  in  its  ordinary 
form,  the  charcoal  that  dinges  and  darkens  the  face  of  the  col- 
lier, you  have,  by  such  addition  and  combination,  a  product,  of 
which  are  made  your  trees  and  plants,  your  shrubs, and  bushes, 
your  grasses  and  grains,  your  fruits  and  your  flowers  ? 

Ah  !  I  very  much  fear,  that  you  loo  often  mow  down  the 
grass  of  your  fields  for  the  food  of  your  beasts, — yoa  too  often 
thrust  the  sickle  into  your  yellow  harvests  of  wheal,  and  gath- 
er it  into  your  rich  granaries ;  you  heap  up  the  fallen  leaves 
and  decayed  wood  of  your  forests  for  manure, — ^you  hew  down 
the  mighty  oaks,  that  adorn  your  fields,  and  prostrate  thetaU 
pine,  the  monarch  of  your  groves,  without  thinking  what  wis- 
dom of  God  is  displayed  in  the  union  of  the  few  and  simple 
elements,  which,  in  chemical  combination,  make  them  what 
they  are ;  and  how  by  the  use  and  power  of  those  very  ele- 
ments, derived  from  the  decayed  compost  of  the  barn-yard, 
you  yourself,  though  ignorant  of  the  process,  are  making  blades 
of  grass  and  spears  of  wheat  to  grow,  and  leaves  and  trees  to 
come  again  and  to  be  renewed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  is  both  profit,  and  a  profitable  pride  in  knowing  all  Ibese 
things.  Sir  Walter  Scott  prided  himself  more  on  his  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  composition  of  manures,  than  on  aU  the 
wonderful  creations  of  his  genius  as  a  novelist. 

Your  soils  consist  of  other  chemical  elements,  such  as  sili- 
cai^alumina,  lime,  magnesia^  the  oxide  of  iron^  pot^issa  and  so- 
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da,  and  these  came  from  the  disintegration  and  comminution  of 
the  primitive  rocks  which  constitute  so  much  of  the  mass 
of  the  earth.  The  seeds  that  you  commit  to  these  soils,  the 
bare  grain, — "it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other  grain," — 
feel  the  mysterious  working  of  God's  power  upon  them,  wak- 
ing them  into  life,  and  directing  them  in  search  of  aliment  ap- 
propriate to  their  growth.  But  these  seeds  must  be  cast  into 
soils  proper  for  their  reception,  their  nutriment  and  their  growth. 
If  you  cast  them  carelessly  by  the  way-side,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  devour  them, — if  you  cast  them  upon  stony  places,  where 
there  is  no  deepness  of  earth,  the  scorching  sun  dries  up  their 
sudden  growth,  and  they  wither  away, — if  you  cast  them 
among  thorns,  the  thorns  spring  up  and  choke  them.  But  if 
you  cast  them  upon  good  ground,  they  bring  forth  their  thirty, 
their  sixty,  yea,  even  their  hundred  fold.  So  teacheth  the 
parable  of  Christ.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,  and 
let  him  learta. 

But  what  is  the  proper  ground,  and  where  is  it  on  your 
farm,  Mr.  Jones, — where  is  it  on  yours,  Mr.  Stebbins, — where 
is  it  on  yours,  Mr.  Thompson  ?  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me. 
But  if  you  had  bought  your  farms  yesterday,  and  had  never 
heard  nor  known  anything  about  their  peculiarities  of  soil,  nor 
any  thing  about  the  position  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
lots  suitable  for  the  various  agricultural  products  you  propose 
to  cultivate ;  could  you  tell  me  then,  without  inquiry,  with- 
out examination,  without  reflection  ?  Now  these  very  mat- 
ters of  inquiry,  examination  and  reflection,  are  elements  and 
very  essential  elements,  of  agricultural  education.  And  he 
who  instructs  you  in  what  you  must  know  in  these  premises^ 
before  you  can  take  the  first  safe  step,  is,  for  the  time  being, 
your  agricultural  schoolmaster,  and  you  are  his  pupil,  and  are  in 
the  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difliculties,"  difliculties  which 
you  would  niAf  have  to  encounter,  had  you  been  previously  so 
properly  educated,  as  that  you  could,  by  your  own  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  various  localities  on  your  newly  purchased 
lands,  judge  and  decide  for  yourself,  in  what  part  of  themi 
were  the  soils  adapted  for  the  largest  yield  from  the  crops  you 
propose  to  put  in.    Or,  if  you  designed  to  raise  large  crops  of 
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certain  singie  agricultural  commodities,  decide,  before  pur- 
chase, whether  any  particular  farm  in  the  market,— or  whether 
the  soil  of  the  County  or  of  the  State,  were  suitable  for  your 
purpose. 

Again,  haying  a  superior  agricultural  education,  you  may 
easily  decide,  if  you  find  a  farm,  which  for  satisfactory  cause 
of  locality  and  neighborhood,  you  would  desire  to  purchase, 
whether  it  lack  the  elements,  any  or  all,  necessary  to  the  ob- 
ject you  have  in  view,  and  whether  it  can  be  made  to  receive 
them,  and  so  be  brought  into  the  right  condition.     I  have  read, 
somewhere,  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  by  the  Hon. 
Reverdy  Johnson,-*-near  Baltimore, — the  soil  of  which  was  re- 
duced to  the  meanest  condition  of  impoverishment.     The  last 
crop  of  com  raised  upon  it,  yielded  the  infinitessimal  quantity 
of  one  peck  to  the  acre.     Not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor  getting 
from  the  agriculturists  about   the  neighborhood,  any  thing 
more  reliable  than  guess-counsel,  he  applied  to  a  chemist, — not 
again  to  practical  farmers,  for  they  had  failed  him, — but  to  a 
chemist,  whose  vocation  was  not  in  the  field,  and  about  the 
soil,  but  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  chemist  visited  the  place, 
took  portions  of  the  soil  and  analyzed  them.     He  found  a 
plenty  of  magnesia,  of  lime,  of  potash,  iron  and  organic  mat- 
ter.    Tet  one  thing  it  lacked.     One  element  of  a  fertile  soil 
was  wanting, — and  that  one  absent,  all  the  rest  were  nothing 
worth, — even  as  gunpowder  without    the    kindling    spark. 
There  was  no  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.     He  directed  that  the 
biphosphate  of  lime  should  be  applied,  and  this  having  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  farm  in  fervent  and  substantial  gratitude 
for  this  application  of  the  proper  food  to  its  starved  and  ex- 
hausted frame,  poured  out  its  rich  wheat  at  the  figure  of  twen- 
ty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre.    Now  this  curer  of  a  bad  and  al- 
most hopeless  soil,  as  it  seemed  to  the  common  observer,  was 
a  book-farmer,  nay,  rather  a  book-worm,  whofeid  never  bee^i 
at  the  plough-tail,  never  handled  a  rake,  nor  ewung  a  flaiL 
What  would  you  have  done,  Mr.  Anti-book-farmer,  but  poked 
your  way  towards  the  cure  in  the  dark,  trying  experiment  af- 
ter experiment, — perhaps  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  or  per- 
haps hitting  and  bruising  your  own  fingers, — tt»t  is,  wasting 


your  tim6|  your  money  and  your  labor  to  no  porpote ;— -sup^ 
posing  you  to  work  for  the  remedy  on  the  terms  of  <<no  cure, 
no  pay/' — and  despairing  of  all  success,  have  recommended  to 
the  Honorable  gentleman,  if  he  had  no  other  means  of  living 
than  the  yield  of  this  hopeless  form,  to  sell  it  Ifbr  the  most  he 
could  get,  pack  up  his  traps,  imd  push  for  the  West  or  for  Oali* 
fomia. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  very  many  [most  excellent  farm* 
ers,  possessing  great  practical  skill  in  their  vocation,  and  so 
producing  most  excellent  results  in  their  culture  of  their  farms. 
And  were  you  to  take  issue  with  me,  and  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  there  have  not  been  more  successful  fiEumers,  without 
education  specially  as  such, — ^than  there  have  been  successful 
ftrmers  with  education,  it  might  be  difficult  for  me  to  sustain 
my  argument  by  proving  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case, 
though  perhaps  a  good  point  might  be  made  by  showing  that 
oBe  cause  fSar  its  not  having  prevailed  is,  that  it  is  of  compara- 
tively  recent  date,  that  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
fiurmer  with  distinct  reference  to  his  calling,  has  been  specially 
urged.  Cicero  has  some  remarks,  which,  with  their  reasoning 
and  with  but  slight  change,  I  might  adopt  here— Ihough 
originally  applied  in  another  ccMinection.— <<  I  own''  he  says  in 
his  oration  for  the  Poet  Archias,  from  which  I  have  already 
made  quotation, — <<  I  own,  that  there  have  been  many  men  of 
excellent  talent  and  of  pre-eminent  virtue,  who,  without  learn* 
ing,  and  by  the  almost  divine  force  of  nature  herself,  have 
been  wke  and  eminent, — nay,  farther,  that  nature  without 
learning,  is  of  greater  efficacy  towards  the  attainment  of  glory 
and  virtue,  than  learning  without  nature.  But  then,  I  affirm, 
that  when  to  an  excellent  natural  talent,  the  advantages  of 
learning  are  added,  then  there  results  from  such  union,  some- 
thing great  and  extraordinary.'' 

The  appeal  I  have  made  thus  far,  has  been  urged  more  di« 
rectly  upon  the  fiurmer  now  actually  engaged  in  his  work,  and 
not  in  reference  to  the  prospective  fkrmer.  For  the  right  edu- 
cation and  culture  of  the  latter,  I  shall  have  no  fears,  if  I  can 
pievail  upon  the  former  to  yield  to  my  arguments  and  become, 
m  soon  as  may  be,  an  edMated  man,  self^ucated,  and  they 
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are  among  the  best  educated.  The  momeDt  he  shall  feel  the 
benefits  of  education,  he  will  be  most  desirous  that  the  young 
farmer  should  have  those  benefits  before  he  goes  between  the 
plongh-handlesi  or  first  swings  the  scythe.  How  the  latter 
shall  be  provided  for,  and  what  means  of  right  education  shall 
be  secured, — ^wiU  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  former,  when  it  shall  itself  have  been  liberalized  by  the 
influences  of  this  very  education,  for  which  we  plead.  He 
will  require  an  Agricultural  Department  to  be  established  by 
Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  executive  organization  of  the  Oeneral 
Government.  This,  like  many  other  useful  and  necessary  pro- 
jects, which  it  is  the  proper  office  of  Congress  to  discuss,  and 
when  approved,  as  this  particular  one  could  not  fail  to  be  ap- 
proved, to  put  into  active  operation,  has,  I  regret  to  say  it,  hith- 
erto failed  of  success. 

Again,  &rmers  will  require  that  there  be  in  each  State, 
what  has  already  been  established  by  our  own  L^islature  at 
its  last  session,  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  a  working 
Secretary,  competent  in  every  department  of  agricultural 
science  and  art,  to  act  as  an  organ  of  communication,  between 
the  State  Government  and  the  several  Agricultural  Societies 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion and  advice  to  every  farmer  who  should  conmlt  him. 
What  an  impulse  to  agriculture  would  the  right  man  for  the 
place  impart  ?  They  will  further  require  that  there  be  creat- 
ed, what  Massachusetts  yet  lacks,  agricultural  schools,  in  such 
number  and  location  as  would  accommodate  the  several  parts 
of  the  State,  to  be  taught  by  men  of  extensive  attainment  in 
all  science  having  any  connection  with  agriculture,  aided  by 
men  already  skilled  in  all  the  practical  operations  of  actual 
farming. 

I  will  not  stop  to  make  detailed  statements  of  the  stnd* 
ies  that  should  be  pursued  in  such  schools.  They  have 
been  ,  exactly  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  upon  that  subject,  made  to  our  Legislature 
by  Professsor  Hitchcock^  in  the  session  of  1851.  Let  me  com- 
mehd  this  Report  to  your  notice  in  all  its  minute  details,  as 
worthy  of  your  special  attention.  Let  me  further  commend  to 
your  careful  reading,  the  excellent  Address  delivered  before 


your  Society  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Braman  of  Danvers,  at  your  laat 
anniversary.  The  argument  in  favor  of  what  is  here  recom- 
mended, (and  this  recommendation  is  but  the  reiteration  of 
what  has  been  recommended  a  hundred  times  before,)  is  there 
most  fally  and  admirably  set  forth  and  needs  no  addition  from  me. 
Into  these  schools,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  thronging  the  sons  of 
our  farmers,  who  intend  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers, 
and  our  young  graduates  of  College,  adopting  the  agricultural 
life,  in  preference  to  taking  their  chances  in  professions  already 
over-stocked,  and  all  selecting  the  country  for  a  residence, 
rather  than  risking  the  life  of  their  bodies  and  souls  amid  the 
multitudinous  temptations  of  the  city. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  the  present  farmer  will  encounter 
in  his  effort  at  self-education,  will  be  his  own  prejudices  and 
those  of  his  class, — and  these  prejudices  barricade  the  way  of 
his  progress.  I  rpmember  that  when  a  boy,  and  not  obepng 
the  counsel  of  my  mother,  on  a  certain  occasion, — and  I  found 
out,  after  taking  my  own  course,  that  I  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take,— I  remember  that  she  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and 
said,  "Harry  you  stand  in  your  own  light.^'  A  gentleman  who 
was  near  and  heard  the  remark,  suddenly  turning  upon  me, 
cried  in  my  ear,  with  so  loud  a  voice,  that  its  echo  has  not  left 
me  in  the  forty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  "Harry,  get  out 
of  your  own  light."  Now  I  say  to  every  farmer  who  pertina- 
ciously clings  to  old  maxims,  old  modes,  old  tools  and  old  tra- 
ditions, simply  because  he  thinks, — ^if  he  think  at  all  in  the 
matter, — ^that  they  must  be  the  best  for  their  odor  of  age,  and 
obstinately  shuts  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  anything  new, 
and  plugs  up  his  ears,  that  he  may  not  hear  anything  new  relat- 
ing to  his  craft,  that  he  stands  in  his  own  light,  and  I  should 
like  to  scream  into  his  ear,  with  the  intense  shriek  of  a  steam- 
whistle,  and  have  the  sound  tickle  his  t]rmpanum,  as  it  will 
mine  to  my  dying  day, — <K}et  out  of  your  own  light  V^  Let 
the  sun  of  science,  which  is  pouring  and  diffosing  its  life-giving 
and  gladdening  beams  all  over  the  manipulatory  processes  of 
every  art  and  craft,  shine  in  upon,  and  illumine  and  benefit 
yours, — ^yes,  yours,  which,  in  fact,  "is  no  longer  a  mere 
art  or  eraft,  but,"  as  llarshall,  an  English  writer  of  the  last 
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century  well  obeenree,  ^^ia  a  toieMe,  wUch^  -whea  viewed  la 
all  its  branchesi  and  to  their  fullest  extent,  is  not  osdj  the 
moat  important  and  the  most  difficult  in  rural  economies,  but 
in  the  circle  of  sciences." 

Nay,  it  is  both  a  difficult  science  and  a  difficult  art,  for  it 
comprises  as  a  science,  a  knowle^  of  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms ;  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  soils,  and  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  of  every  sort ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  agents  necessary  in  agri^ 
cultural  manipulations,-^«and  as  an  art,  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  inroper  method  of  selecting  and  laying  out  of  lands,  and 
of  their  management  and  improvement ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  modes  of  culture  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  live 
stock  ;  of  the  best  method  of  raising  vegetables,  and  of  man- 
aging  a  dairy,  and  of  entering  the  market  with  his  merchant 
dize,  whether  a^  a  wholesale  or  retail  {nroduct* 

If  then  science  reveal  to  you  new  implements  of  husband- 
ry, professing  to  save  labor  and  to  increase  product,  try  them, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  your  exigencies,  and 
see  if  they  be  true  to  their  profession.  You  are  not  called 
upon  to  believe  in  every  thing  new,  any  more  than  you  diould 
believe  in  every  thing  because  it  is  old*  Try  what  you  think 
may  be  useful  to  you,  and  let  your  neighbors  do  the  same.  Let 
the  good  be  put  to  good  use,  and  reject  the  bad.  In  the 
course  of  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer  for  a  few  years 
past,  my  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  many  articles 
of  machinery,  either  wholly  new  in  their  construction,  or  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  exisiting  machinery  to  correct  and  im- 
prove its  operation ; — ^to  increase  product  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor,  and  by  so  doing,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  manufieu^- 
tured  article.  Whatever,  after  proper  examination  and  discuss- 
ion and  counselling  with  the  experienced  men  that  assist  me, 
seemed  to  have  claim  to  a  trial,  received  it.  If  it  passed  the 
ordeal,  it  was  adopted ;  if  it  failed,  it  was  rejected.  You  will 
find  your  account  in  doing  the  same,  whether  in  reference  to 
a  new  farming  implement,  or  to  new  modes  of  using  old  ones ; 
to  a  new  method  of  preparing  youi  compost  of  manure  and  of 
applying  it  to  your  grounds,  or  to  new  modes  of  planting,  sow** 


iag,  and  of  managing  tha  growth  of  oropsiar  ^  reaj^ag  and 
hanresting  them. 

Now  I  confess  that  while  I  have  all  the  respect  for  old  ioH 
plements  and  old  modes  of  husbandry,  and  for  ancient  farm^ 
ers  and  ancient  writers  on  £Gurmiog,  many  of  whom  wrote  and 
counselled  admirably,  I  hanre  not  any  more,  and  wiU  not  giva 
them  any  more  than  just  what  they  deserre*  I  remember 
that  when  quite  young,  I  once  saw  a  farm^laborer  winnow- 
ng  grain,  by  the  slow  and  tiresome  operation  of  tossing 
it  up  and  down  in  a  sieve,  the  heavy  parts  dropping  in  a  heap, 
and  the  chaff  being  driven  off  by  the  wind  This  mode,  if  de- 
serving of  praise,  and  of  being  continued  in  the  ratio  of  its  an«- 
tiquity,  would  be  entitled  to  very  special  commendation  and 
perpetuity  of  use,  for  it  was  practised  by  the  Aoman  laborer 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  ;*-and  I  find,  in  Homer's  Uiad,  the 
events  of  which  date  back  to  the  remote  period  of  newrly 
twelve  hundred  years  befure  the  Christian  era,  the  following 
allusions  to  the  same  implement  and  practice ; 

<<  As  froB  tiis  ptmai^B  im  the  wified  ehaff; 
Farted  by  golden  Ceres  firom  the  grain, 
Falls  in  ^ck  showers  and  whitens  all  around.''— /2ta</,  F.  499. 
And  again, 

<*  As  vetches,  or  as  swarthy  beans, 
Leap  ftom  the  van  and  fly  athwart  the  floor, 
By  Aatrp  windi  driven  imd  the  winnower's  ibree.^— -i^teu/  XIIL  5SS. 

Now  this  is  old.  enough.  But  since  this  sight  of  my  youth, 
I  have  seen  another,  and  I  certainly  think,  a  better  mode,  and 
that  is  winnowing  by  a  machine,  which,  ^instead  of  waiting  for 
whatever  dispensation  of  wind,  Providence  was  pleased  to  send 
upon  tiie  sheeling-hill,"  as  honest  and  simple  old  Mause  ar- 
gued in  *^  Old  Mortality,"  raised  it  by  the  human  means  of 
pulleys  and  fans,  and  did  the  business  of  separating  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  in  a  better,  quicker,  and  cheaper  way.  What 
more  would  you  have  ?  Yet  the  use  of  a  winnowing  machine 
was  obstinately  opposed  by  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  where  it 
first  appeared,  and  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  a  devil- 
ish and  presumptuous  invention  of  the  arch  enemy  of  souls. 
And  this  same  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  and  stolid  sticking  to 
old  babkii  are  not  yet  dead,  though  they  must  eventually  fiule 
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out  before  the  light,  the  spirit  and  the  progress  of  the  age.  If 
nothing  new  is  as  good  as  the  old,  and  the  old  was  well  enongh 
as  it  was,  why  then,  use  your  fingers  instead  of  a  fork  to  put 
your  meat  into  your  mouth ;  use  a  piece  of  bark  for  a  plate ; — 
use  the  camel,  the  ass,  the  mule, — ^for  all  purposes  of  viearioos 
locomotion,  and  put  away  your  hissing-hot  imd  thundering 
iron-horse  with  his  hurricane  speed,  and  his  shrieking,  deafen- 
ing whistle.  None  of  you  believe  in  any  such  nonsense, — and 
if  improvements  in  these  things  meet  your  approbation,  and 
you  would  never  consent  that  the  world  should  be  without 
them,  why  will  you  not  use  the  same  candor  of  judgment,  in  re- 
lation to  novelties,  either  of  implement  or  of  operation,  in  your 
own  calling  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  and  go  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  since  I  commend  to  you  the  new  and  the  progress 
sive,  I  have  a  low  opinion  of  all  the  old  of  all  ages  of  the 
world,— or  that  I  condemn  or  think  slightingly  of  ancient 
husbandry.  Let  me  prevent  such  unjust  deduction.  In  the 
many  years  which  I  spent  in  studying  the  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  even  with  but 
a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  than  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients,  and  it  was  my  first  de- 
sign to  address  you  on  that  theme,  contrasting  it  with  the 
methods  of  the  modems.  But  recording  my  thoughts  as  they 
rose  within  me,  I  was  led  by  them  in  another  direction.  Tet 
let  me  here  say  in  tHrief,  what  I  might  have  said  more  in  de- 
tail, that  agriculture  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  among 
the  earlier  and  later  nations  of  antiquity.  Kings  were  its  "nu^ 
sing  fathers,  and  dueens  its  nursing  mothers," — and  the 
mightiest  Monarchs  saw  and  felt  their  highest  glory  to  be 
found  in  honoring  the  plough.  Egypt  ascribed  its  introdoo- 
tion  to  mortals,  as  the  great  work  of  her  gods,  and  Greece  and 
Rome  dedicated  temples  and  erected  statues  in  its  honor.  The 
greatest  geniuses  and  the  noblest  intellects  of  antiquity  threw 
the  whole  force  of  their  minds,  in  extolling  its  praises,  in  ad- 
vocating its  importance,  and  even,  like  glorious  Tirgil,  in  giv- 
ing practical  directions  in  all  its  important  details, — and  nuiny 
of  these  detafls  furnish  not  only  curious,  but  really  useful  ist» 
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AttmalioiL  8otm  oi  the  smzims  of  the  Romw  ftnaen  are 
almost  identical  w.th  those  recently^  if  not  still  in  use  among 
the  best  modern  English  fanners.  It  could  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  studious  farmer,  nor  ^<  altogether  useless,"  as  Dick- 
son rightly  observes  in  his  elaborate  work  on  '<  The  Husband- 
ry of  the  Ancients,"  to  communicate  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  practices  of  ancient  nations,  famous  for  their  wisdom,  and 
whose  greatest  men  applied  themselves  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Agriculture." 

I  have  said  thus  little  in  reference  to  the  husbandry  of  an- 
tiquity, that  I  may  not  be  misinterpreted  in  being  said  to  have 
spoken  lightly  of  it.  It  is  not  that  I  esteem  or  love  ancient 
husbandry,  its  old  modes  and  old  tools  and  devices,  less, — ^but 
that  being  nearer  and  more  interested  in  things  of  my  own 
day,  and  desirous  of  their  good,  Hove  modem  husbandry 
more,  and  greatly  desire  its  further  improvement.  In  secur- 
ing that  improvement,  you  will  take  all  the  good  you  can  find 
in  the  store-houses  of  former  days,  and  add  all  the  good  you 
can  get,  from  the  studies,  the  researches,  the  suggestions  and 
the  implements  of  modem  times. 

Be,  then,  more  liberal  and  enlaj^ed  in  your  views ;  more 
ready  to  examine  into  what  is  going  on  in  your  line  of  life 
in  other  localities;  more  eamest  to  test  alledged  improve- 
ments ;  more  willing  to  examine,  than  to  sneer  at  them, 
when  proposed  for  your  consideration ;  more  willing  to  let 
your  natural  good  sense,  by  its  own  unimpeded  action,  deliv- 
er you  from  the  shackles  of  eld  prejudices  imd  old  ob^inacy 
against  progress,  and  you  shall  find  light  shining  upon  your 
way  with  a  brilliancy  before  unknown  to  you,  and  guiding 
you  to  the  attainment  of  results  that  your  best  imaginings 
had  never  conceived.  Every  thing  about  you  will  be  bet- 
tered. That  tasteless,  ungraceful  and  awkward  ''palace  of 
pine  boards,  grown  venerably  black  with  time, — ^but  so 
rickety,  flimsy,  that  every  blast  of  wind  gives  it  a  fit  of  the 
ague,"* — and  shall  give  way  to  a  stmcture,  which,  with  its  sjrm- 
metrical  proportions,  its  thorough  workmanship,  and  its  beau- 
tiful home-exinression  and  harmony  with   the  mral  objects 

*  Washington  Inring. 
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thtft  itmoondl  ft,  shall  combine  dl  that  is  usefiil,  convvnieiit 
and  eomfortable  for  its  inmates.  The  smallest  boose  can  be 
so  made.  Ton  will  find  that  the  beantiAil  in  atchitectuie, 
though  distinct  from  the  useful,  is  in  harmony  with  it,  and 
tiMt  they  each  aid  and  adorn  the  other.  I  do  not  say  that  er* 
cry  £urmer  must  go  to  work  and  demolish  his  old  bouse,  and 
put  Uf  a  new  and  elegant  one.  That  might  be  a  pleasant 
thing  10  the  lumbermen,  the  masons,  dsad  the  carpenters, — but 
might  not  be  so  well  for  the  farmer's  pocket.  <'Fun  for  one, 
but  death"  to  the  other,  as  said  the  frogs  in  the  faUe,  might 
api^y  to  such  case.  But  I  do  say  that  when  he  does  build  one, 
or  when  he  alters,  or  adds  to  the  old  one,  he  need  not  pers^- 
vere  ia  perpetuating  all  that  is  homely  and  tasteless.  Bbmy 
farmers,  I  know,  take  the  "  old  homestead.'^  Well,  that  "old 
homestead"  hath  many  delightfrd  associations  connected  widi 
it,  fitmi  '*the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,"  and 
the  row  of  old  beehives  that  murmured  beyond  the  wall,  to 
the  pleasant  faces  that  clustered  round  the  family  hearth.  Bat 
the  "dd  homesteads,"  when  repaired,  as  they  must  occorionr 
ally  be,  may  be  repaired  by  the  eye  and  hand  of  good  senss 
and  good  taste.  Its  associations  shall  be  all  the  more  pleas- 
ant for  the.  embellifibments  you  may  add  to  it,  all  in  the  mra 
way.  A  grape-Tine,  a  climbing  rose,  the  *•  dueen  of  the  Prti- 
ries"  or  the  "Baltimore  Belle"  may  be  thrown  against  its 
walls,  or  be  made  to  twine  above  the  door  or  window.  In 
front,  some  shade  trees,  our  beautiful  maples,  or  ariies  or  limes 
or  double -flowerinjB;  cherries  and  apples,  may  keep  off  the  in* 
tenser  sun  of  summer.  Within  the  front  enclosure  a  neat  flow- 
er-garden, yes,  a  flower  garden^  with  perpetual  roses,  and  iris, 
and  gladiolus,  and  asters,  and  dahlias,  may  be  arranged  with 
the  least  amount  of  labor  required,  and  the  good  wife  and  the 
children  may  take  the  care  of  it,  and  with  you  enjoy  the  com- 
fbrt  of  it.  I  say  the  good  wife  and  children,— 4br  these  every 
farmer  must  have,— H>r  home  is  no  home.  A  wifeless,  child- 
less farmer,  one  whe  is  so  by  culpable  coldness  and  neglect  of 
his  own,  is  a  selfish,  chilly-hearted  monster,  who  walks  his 
dismal  pilgrimage  in  mouldy  loneliness,  and  should  know  no 
peace  till  he  yields  to  matrimony.     There  are  very  many 
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fiiciiUiM  given  us  by  otir  Maker,  to  be  eaUivaled  by  Uf  iSn  ow 
own  haj^inessi  and  the  more  we  cultivate  the  innocent  and 
refined  ones,  the  happier  and  the  better  we  shall  be.  Home, 
with  all  its  concomitants  of  wife,  children,  books,  music,  flow- 
ers, and  social  intercourse,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  dearest  spot 
of  all  the  earth.  Tou  may  make  it,  or  mar  it*  Adorn,  then, 
your  homes,  within  and  without,  and  home  shall  adorn  and 
comfort  yon.  Your  children  will  be  more  attached  to  it,  and 
less  likely  to  leave  it  for  Califomias  or  Far- Wests,  and  move 
likely  to  settle  in  its  neighborhood,  and  to  build  other  and 
tasteful  abodes.  Let  me  commend  to  you,  in  this  connection, 
the  work  on  "  Country  Houses,"  by  the  late  lamented  Down- 
ing, who  perished  in  the  *'  Henry  Clay,''  to  the  deep  sorrow 
of  every  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  in  gar- 
dening, and  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of  an  im^ 
proved  taste  in  all  that  relates  to  rural  a&irs.  There  perish- 
ed the  tasteful  student  of  nature,  whose  life  has  been  to  hii 
countrymen,  a  mission  of  beauty ;  whose  ripe  judgment,  and 
vivid  imagination,  and  loving  insight  into  the  sweet  tender 
secrets  of  mother-earth,  have  been  bodied  forth  in  artistic  com- 
binations and  suggestions,  that  have  awakened  a  new  spirit  of 
taste  in  the  community,  and  made  many  a  glorious  landscape 
a  monument  of  beauty  to  his  loved  and  honored  name. 

His  books  will  teach  you,  how  easily  you  may  combine  the 
beautiful  with  the  good,  the  useful  with  the  elegant. 

The  whole  country  suffers  when  such  men  as  Downing  and 
Norton  are  taken  away.  The  latter  gentleman  was  i4[)pointed, 
a  few  years  since,  to  a  new  Professorship  in  Tale  College,  that 
of  "  Chemistry  apjdied  to  Agriculture  and  the  Phenomena  <tf 
vegetable  and  animal  life."  Though  young,  he  was  one  of 
the  highest  ormunents  of  learning,  and  gave  assurance  that 
could  not  fail,  that  if  spared,  his  influence  and  his  teachings 
would  prove  of  the  highest  value  to  the  agricultural  interest 
Each  was  invaluable  in  his  vocation,  the  one  leading  the  way 
and  directing  to  the  useful,  and  the  other  showing  how  le 
unite  ornament  and  beauty  to  utility. 

Nor  shall  your  dwelling  only,  feel  the  good  effects  of  the 

improvement  in  education  and  taste,  for  which  I  have  pleaded* 
0 
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Every  thing  arontid  yon  shall  be  bettered.  That  rickety  old 
bam,  which  the  winds  of  Heayen,  and  the  rains  and  the  snows 
have  desolated  and  rendered  unfit  to  pretend  to  house  the 
shivering  cattle  that  deserve  a  better  fate,  shall  no  longer  die- 
grace  you  its  owner,  and  the  ground  it  stands  on.  You  will 
supply  the  beasts  that  faithfully  serve  you,  with  comfortable 
quarters,  remembering  that  the  more  thoroughly  you  secure 
them  from  the  cold  of  winter,  the  less  food  they  will  require. 
"  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  extra  supply  of  heat  needed 
by  animals  in  cold  weather,  if  not  supplied  by  warm  housing, 
must  be  supplied  by  an  extra  consumption  of  food,  and  yet 
this  extra  food  adds  nothing  to  the  flesh  or  strength  of  the 
animals." — Ihttning^s  ^^Catmtry  Houses.^^ 

Cleanliness  will  also  characterize  its  interior,  and  you  will 
be  sure  that  all  the  manure  shall  be  thrown  into  its  apjnopri- 
ate  place,  and  none  of  it  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and  stick 
upon  the  flanks  of  your  oxen  and  cows,  injuring  their  health, 
and  insuring  to  yourself  the  reputation  of  being  a  nasty  sloven. 

That  uncared-for  piggery,  that  slough  of  despond,  that  stew 
of  stereoraceous  stench,  that  Serbonian  bog  of  fathomless  filth 
and  miasmatic  putrescence,in  which  your  bedaubed  swine  strug- 
gle and  wallow ;  and  that  unsightly  quagmire  of  needless  nas- 
tiness,  in  which  an  nnsympathizing  slovenliness  compels  the 
"  lowing  sweet-breathed  kine"  to  slump,  and  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  wade,  ancle-deep,  as  they  toil  to  reach  the  "  milky- 
way," — these  shall  both  disappear,  to  give  place  to  acconmio- 
dations  which,  combining  neatness  with  utility,  shall  be  at 
once  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  and  just  as  profitable  to  you,  if  not 
more  so,  as  laboratories  and  store-houses  of  your  indispensable 
compost.  This  same  spirit  of  improvement  will  exhibit  itself 
all  over  your  farm.  You  will  have  better  stock,  better  trees, 
better  firuits,  better  grains  and  vegetables,  better  fields,  and 
fbnces,  and  walk, — ^better  people  about  you,  better  neighbors, 
and  yourself  and  household  be  better  themselves  and  betterers 
of  the  whole  community. 

Farmers  of  Essex : 
The  subject  upon  which  I  have  addrei^ed  you,  no  mind  can 


6xh«U8t,  no  pen  can  da  it  equal  justicei  no  porfuasion  of  fo^c^ 
fill  argument  can  too  strongly  uj^e  that  ^e  all  enlist  with  eax- 
neat  devotion  in  its  behalf.  I  pray  God  that  we  may  ever  be 
an  agricultural  people,  farmers  farming  their  own  farms, — for 
if  such,  we  can  never  be  an  enslaved  people,  we  can  never  be 
a  people  of  caste,  we  can  never  know  the  unfortunate  ex- 
tremes of  inordinate  wealth  and  desolate  penury.  The  reali- 
zation of  the  prayer  of  Agur,  shall  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  us, 
in  that  just  and  equal  balance  of  condition,  wherein  are  to  be 
found  the  purest  happiness,  the  surest  contentment,  the  most 
persistent  exercise  of  all  practical  goodness ;  the  most  quiet, 
refined  and  enduring  happiness  of  home,  and  the  wisest  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  That  will  be  the  enviable  lot 
of  our  people,  and  these  all  will  originate  with,  and  depend 
upon  the  influence  of  the  people  of  the  farms,  and  are  to  be 
sustained  by  them,  the  guardians  of  the  liberty,  th^  cons^ra- 
tors  of  the  public  peace,  the  unfailing  supply  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's wants,  the  sure  source  of  the  country's  prosperity, — the 
race  among  whom  virtue  delights  to  dwell,  and  with  whom,  as 
rightly  said  the  great  Roman  Bard,  Justice,  when  she  forsook 
all  other  spots  of  earth,  to  return  to  her  native  heaven,  pro- 
longed her  latest  stay. 

"  Be  your  race  known,  in  coming  time,  to  fiune, 

New  honors  adding  to  your  country's  name.** — VvrgiTs  JEneid, 

The  men  of  Greece  held  annual  gatherings  to  celebrate  their 
solemn  games.  The  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  best,  came  up 
to  these  high  festivals.    Yea, 

'*  Even  the  gods  that  walked  their  skies," — Anacreon. 
descended  to  preside  and  to  encourage.  The  victors  in  the 
chariot  and  horse  and  foot-races,  the  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches ;  in  the  throw  of  the  dart  and  the  discus,  were  crown- 
ed with  triumphal  wreaths,  and  loaded  with  substantial  and 
enduring  honors. 

Tou  have  gathered  here  to  a  higher  festival,  to  sublimer 
spectacles,  for  a  nobler  and  more  blessed  purpose.  For  it  is 
not  to  a  contest  of  physical  strength,  having  reference  to  suc- 
cess in  fight, — but  to  a  moral  struggle,  a  friendly  competition, 
to  know  who  are  to  prove  most  successful  in  securing  to  Coun- 
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ty,  to  State,  and  to  the  Repablic,  the  richest  sources  of  hap- 
piness, prosperity  and  peace. 

Oesar  stood  firm  and  calm  amid  the  reeking  daggers  <^  his 
assasainsi  till  Brutus  stabbed  I 

**Now  Brutus,  as  yoa  know,  was  Cesar^s  angel; 

Jndge,  O  ye  gods, how  Cesar  toved  bimi 

For  wben  the  noble  Cesar  saw  hhn  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arm, 

Quite  vanquished  him ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart  T 

Shakspean^s  ^Mws  CeBor." 

As  Cesar  had  loaded  Brutus  with  favors,  so  have  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  State  lavished  high  honor,  and  bestowed  encour- 
agement upon  you  farmers.  As  Cesar  loved  Brutus,  and  con- 
fided in  him,  so  does  your  country  love  and  confide  in  yocu 
Should  you,  like  him,  prove  traitors  to  that  love,  should  you 
disappoint  her  trust,  then  all  hope  lost,  her  last  confidence  M- 
ing  her,  with  that  look  of  unspeakable  anguish  which  Cesar, 
<leath-8tricken,  cast  upon  Brutus,  and  those  dying  words  of  re- 
proach from  his  lips,  ^^And  you  too,  Brutus!"  her  mighty 
heart  will  burst ! 

Take  heed ! — ^for  the  pillars  of  her  falling  palace  will  crush 
you  in  the  common  ruin, — and  all  the  worst  horrors,  the  worst 
shame,  the  direst  woes  of  an  enslaved  race,  shall  fall  with  the 
bitterest  oppression,  yet  all  deserved,  upon  you. 

Tet  it  cannot  be  so,  so  long  as  you  are  true  to  yourselves, 
and  true  to  your  own  interests,  so  long  as  you  regard  your 
vocation  in  its  true  light,  so  long  as  you  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  so  long  as  you  adhere  to  it,  and  commend  it  to  your 
children. 

Happy  both  you  and  they,  amid  the  large  bounties  of  the 
teeming  earth;  happy  amid  the  mighty  forests,  the  green 
meadows,  the  fertile  fields,  the  tree-crowned  hills,  the  bleat- 
ing flocks,  the  lowing  herds,  the  smiling  villages  that  beauti- 
fy the  land ;  the  churches  and  the  schools  that  edify  and  bless. 
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In  confinnation  of  the  correctness  of  the  remarks  made  in 
the  foregoing  Address,  on  the  condition  of  the  English  Farm 
laborer,  the  writer  adds  the  following  extracts  from  a  very 
interesting  work  by  F.  A.  Olmstead,  a  fanner  of  Staten  Is- 
land, N.  T.  Mr.  O.  travelled  in  1860-51,  onfooty  through  the 
Western  and  Southern  Counties  of  England,  and  published 
his  observations  under  the  title  of  "  walks  and  Talks  of  an 
American  Farmer  in  England." 

"  Our  guide  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  having  a  wife  and 
seven  children ;  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  (he  thought) 
could  read  or  write,  and,  except  with  regard  to  his  occupation 
as  agricultural  laborer,  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  man  of  so  limited 
information.  He  could  tell  us,  for  instance,  almost  no  more 
about  the  church  which  adjoined  his  residence,  than  if  he  had 
never  seen  it, — not  half  so  much  as  we  could  discover  for 
ourselves  by  a  single  glance  at  it.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  clergyman  that  officiated  in  it,  and  could  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  parish,  except  its  name,  and  that  it  allowed 
him  and  five  other  labourers  to  occupy  the  "  almshouse ''  we 
had  seen,  rent  free.  He  could'nt  say  how  old  he  was,  (he 
appeared  about  forty,)  but  he  could  say,  <Uike  a  book,"  that 
God  was  what  made  the  world,  and  that  '^  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  he  was  chief ;"— of 
the  truth  of  which  latter  clause  I  much  doubted,  suspecting 
the  arch  fiend  would  rank  higher  among  his  servants,  the  man 
whose  idea  of  duty  and  impulse  of  love  had  been  satisfied 
with  cramming  this  poor  soul  with  such  shells  of  spiritual 
nourishment.  He  thought  two  of  his  children  knew  the 
catechism  and  the  creed ;  did  not  think  that  they  could  have 
learned  it  firom  a  book ;  they  might,  but  he  never  heard  them 
read ;  when  he  came  home  and  had  gotten  his  supper,  he  had 
a  smoke  and  then  went  to  bed.  His  wages  were  seven  shil- 
lings, sometimes  had  been  eight,  a-week.  None  of  his  chil- 
dren earned  any  thing ;  his  wife,  it  might  be,  did  somewhat 
in  harvest-time.  But  take  the  year  through,  one  dollar  and 
sixty-eight  cents  a-week  was  all  they  earned  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  lai^e  family.  How  could  they  live  ?  ^'  Why, 
indeed,  it  was  rather  hard,"  he  said ;  '^  so  hard,  that  sometimes, 
if  we'd  believe  him,  it  had  been  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
keep  himself  in  tobacco !  "  It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he 
mentioned  this  as  if  it  was  a  vastly  more  memorable  hardship 
than  that  ofttimes  he  could  get  nothing  more  than  dry  bread 
for  his  fiunily  to  eat    H  was  acommon  thing  that  they  had 
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nothing  to  eat  but  dry  bread.  He  got  the  flour— :;^i  whii» 
v)heaten  flour — ^from  the  master.  They  kept  a  hog,  and  had 
so  much  bacon  as  it  would  make,  to  provide  them  with  meat 
for  the  year.  They  also  had  a  little  potato  patch,  and  he  got 
cheese  sometimes  from  the  master.  He  had  tea,  too,  to  his 
supper.  The  parish  gave  him  his  rent  and  he  never  was  called 
upon  for  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  such  thing.  In  addition  to  his 
wages,  the  master  gave  him,  as  he  did  all  the  labourers,  three 
quarts  either  of  cider  or  beer  a-day,  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other.  He  liked  cider  best — thought  there  was 
"  more  strength  in  it."  Harvest  time  they  got  six  quarts,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  work  was  very  hard,  he  had  had  /e« 
quart9 

^'  He  had  heard  of  America  and  Australia  as  countries  that 
poor  folks  went  to ; — ^he  did  not  well  know  why,  but  supposed 
wages  were  higher,  and  they  could  live  cheaper.  His  master 
and  other  gentlemen  had  told  him  about  those  places,  and  the 
laboring  people  talked  about  them  among  themselves.  They 
had  talked  to  him  about  going  there.  (America  and  Australia 
were  all  one — two  names  for  the  same  place,  for  all  that  he 
knew.)  He  thought  his  master  or  the  parish  would  provide 
him  with  the  means  of  going,  if  he  wanted  them  to.  We 
advised  him  to  emigrate  then,  by  all  means,  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  his  children, — the  idea  of  his  bringing  seven,  or 
it  might  yet  be  a  dozen,  more  beings  into  the  world  to  live 
such  dumb-beast  lives,  was  horrible  to  us.  I  told  him  that  in 
America  his  children  could  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  enjoy  the  revelation  of  God  ;  and  as  they  grew 
up  they  would  improve  their  position,  and  might  be  land- 
owners and  farmers  themselves,  as  well  off  as  his  master ;  and 
he  would  have  nothing  to  pay,  or  at  most  but  a  trifle  that  he 
could  gratefully  spare,  to  have  them  as  well  educated  as  the 
master's  eon  was  being  here ;  that  where  I  came  from,  the  far- 
mers woukl  be  glad  to  give  a  man  like  him,  who  could 
'<  plough  and  sow  and  reap  and  mow  as  well  as  any  other  in 
the  parish,"  eighteen  shillings  a-week — 

"  And  how  much  beer  ?  " 

"None at  all!" 

"None  at  all?  ha,  ha!  h^d  not  go  then — ^you'd  not  catch 
him  workin  withouten  his  drink.  No,  no !  a  man  'ould  die  off 
soon  that  gait." 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  offered  fresh  meat  as  an  offset  to  the 
beer.  There  was  "  strength,"  he  admitted,  in  beef,  but  it 
was  wholly  incredible  that  a  man  could  work  onU.  A  work- 
ingman  must  have  zider  or  beer ,— 4here  was  no  use  to  aigue 
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•gminst  that  That  ^<  Jefos  Christ  came  into  the  worid  to  sare 
sinners,"  and  that  ^'vork  without  beer  is  death"  was  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  his  faith. 

The  labourers  in  this  part  of  England  (Hereford,  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,)  were  the  most  degraded,  poor, 
stupid,  brutal,  and  licentious,  that  we  saw  in  the  kingdom. 
We  were  told  that  they  were  of  the  purest  Saxon  blood,  as 
was  indeed  indicated  by  the  frequency  of  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair  among  them.  But  I  did  not  see  in  Ireland  or  in  Germany, 
or  in  France,  nor  did  I  ever  see  among  our  negroes  or  Indians, 
or  among  the  Chinese  or  Malays,  men  whose  tastes  were  such 
mere  instincts,  or  whose  purpose  of  life  and  whose  mode  of 
life  was  so  low,  so  like  that  of  domestic  animals  altogether,  as 
these  farm  labourers. 

I  was  greatly  pained,  mortified,  ashamed  of  old  mother 
England,  in  acknowledging  this ;  and  the  more  so  that  I  found 
so  few  Englishmen  that  realized  it,  or  who,  realizing  it,  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  any  one  but  God,  with  his  laws  of  population 
and  trade,  was  at  all  accountable  for  it.  Even  a  most  intelli* 
gent  and  distinguished  Radical,  when  I  alluded  to  this  element 
as  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  country,  in  replying  to  certain 
very  favourable  comparisons  he  had  been  making  of  Ekigland 
with  other  countries,  said — ^'  We  are  not  used  to  regard  that 
dass  in  forming  a  judgment  of  national  character."  And  yet 
I  suppose  that  class  is  larger  in  numbers  than  any  other  in  the 
community  of  Ekigland.  Many  have  even  dared  to  think  that, 
in  the  mysterious  decrees  of  Providence,  this  balance  of  de*> 
gradation  and  supine  misery  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  elevated  character  of  the  coun- 
try,— as  if  it  were  not  indeed  a  part  of  the  country. 

A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  high  repute  in  London,  and 
whose  sermons  are  reprinted  and  often  repeated  in  America, 
from  the  words  of  Christ,  '^  the  poor  ye  have  always  among 
you,"  argued  lately  that  all  legislation  or  co-operative  benevo- 
lence that  had  the  tendency  and  hope  of  bringing  about  such 
a  state  of  things,  that  a  large  part  of  every  nation  should  be 
independent  of  the  charity  of  the  other  part,  was  heretical 
and  blasphemous.  Closely  allied  to  such  ideas  are  the  too 
common  notions  of  rtders  and  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  dnnking  and  the  customary 
diet  of  those,  by  whose  labour  England  is  mainly  supplied 
with  food,  I  fear  ray  statements  may  be  incredible  to  Ameri- 
cans ;  I  therefore  quote  from  authority  that  should  be  better 
informed 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  mentions,  that  in 
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Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  the  allowance  of  cUier  given 
to  labourers,  in  addition  to  wages,  is  "  one  to  ten  ga^ms  a 
day."  He  observes  that,  of  course,  men  cannot  work  without 
some  drinks,  but  that  they  often  drink  more  than  is  {nrobably 
of  any  advantage  to  them,  and  suggests  that  an  allowance  of 
money  be  given  instead  of  cider,  and  the  labourers  be  made  to 
buy  their  drink.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  drink  more  than  they  needed,  and  it  would  be  an 
economical  operation  for  both  parties.  In  Normandy,  the 
cider  district  of  France,  three  gallons  a-day  is  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  labourers. 

'<  The  usual  allowance  given  in  Herefordshire  by  masters, 
is  three  quarts  a  day ;  and  in  harvest-time  many  labourers 
drink  in  a  day,  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  a  liquor  that  in  a 
stranger's  mouth  would  be  mistaken  for  vinegar." — Johnson 
and  ErringUm  on  the  Apple. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  in  a  large  part  of  Eng- 
land the  laborers  are  much  more  comfortable  than  these  state- 
ments might  indicate.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  generally  is  improving^  and  that  he  is  now  in 
a  much  less  famishing  condition  than  ten  years  ago.  The 
main  stay  of  the  laborer's  stomach  is  fine,  white,  wheaten 
bread,  of  the  best  possible  quality,  such  as  it  would  be  a 
luxury  to  get  any  where  else  in  the  world,  and,  such  as 
many  a  New-England  farmer  never  tasted,  and  eren  if  bis 
wife  were  able  to  make  it,  would  think  an  extravagance  to  be 
ordinarily  upon  his  table.  No  doubt  a  coarser  bread  would  be 
more  wholesome,  but  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
the  English  peasant,  that  brown  bread  is  not  fit  for  human 
beings.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  some  hilly  districts 
of  England,  only,  wheat  bread  is  displaced  by  more  whole- 
some and  economical  preparations  from  oatmeal. 

With  regard  to  firesh  meat,  a  farmer  once  said  to  me, 
''  They  will  hardly  taste  it  all  their  lives,  except,  it  may  be, 
once  a  year,  at  a  fair,  when  they'll  go  to  the  cook-shops  and 
stuff  themselves  with  all  they'll  hold  of  it ;  and  if  you  could 
see  them,  you'd  say  they  did  not  know  what  it  was  or  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it,— cutting  it  into  great  mouthfuls,  and 
gobbling  it  down  without  any  chewing,  like  as  a  fowl  does 
barleycorns,  till  it  chokes  him." 
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The  following  song,  written  by  Edwin  JociLnii  was  sung 
at  the  dinner  table,  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  EzhibitioUi  al 
Lawrence: 

MOTHEB  EABTH.    Tune—"  Dearest  Mae.** 
O,  Motiher  Earth,  once  more  we've  met 

Aronnd  the  plenteous  board. 
To  taste  the  bounties  of  thy  hand, 

With  which  onr  bams  are  stored ; — 
With  manly  pride  to-day,  we  bring 

The  products  of  thy  breast ; 
No  merit  for  ourselves  we  clmm, 

But  that  of  toil's  behest 
Chobus^— O,  bounteous  Mother ! 

Thy  hand  is  open  free,— 
Thy  children  work  on  easy  teim^— 
The  Crop  for  Industrie. 

Of  course,  we  bring  the  Courser  race, 

And  every  kind  of  kine, 
Nor  are  we  bearded  Jews  enough, 

To  kick  aside  the  swine ; 
And  for  the  belly  and  the  back. 

The  tribe  of  wooUy  fleece^-* 
And  turkeys,  hens,  and  lesser  folds, 

And  waddling  ducks  and  geese. 

And  then  we  spread  the  golden  store 

Of  butter  and  of  cheese ;— 
Potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beets, 

And  squashes, beans  and  peas; 
Nor  shall  the  pumpkin  be  foigot-- 

Thatfruit  of  Yankee  dish ; 
In  fine,  we  have,  from  pot  to  pie, 

All  that  the  heart  could  wish. 

And  then  of  grains,— rye,  bariey,  oats, 

And  wheat,  and  golden  maize ; 
And  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  plums  t 

O,  these  are  ^orious  days ! 
And  all  the  implements  of  use, 

To  better  till  oar  lands: 
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The  ^'fixins,"  \pOj  of  fiaoj,  i 
From  wives'  and  daughters'  hands. 

But,  fimners,  now  the  time  would  ft3 

A  catalogue  to  give ; 
Sure  all  who  do  not  tall  the  soil 

Do  not  "  begin  "  to  live ; — 
But,  stop-— our  daughters  and  our  sons — 

And  then  M^  joy  of  lif^  I 
For  certainly,  each  huiband-taaxk 

Has  got  aloving  wife. 

But  not  of  eatable^,  alone, 

Our  mother  gives  us  fiee, — 
A  beverage  she  keeps  in  store, 

Of  anyquantitie. 
*Tjb  said,  within  her  secret  d^;»ths, 

She  works  a  constant  Stilly 
And  sends  the  *'  liquor  **  forth  to  m*n. 

In  ceaseless  springs  and  rilL 

A  portion  too,  she  sets  above, 

High  on  the  ^uj^^ershelf;''— - 
And  it  is  proved  a  "fixed  fiiet,'' 

She  takes  a  drop  hendi 
So  in  the  spring,  you  plain  may  see 

The  blossoms  on  herfiwe, — 
Not  "  toddy  blosscHns,**  O,  no— no— 

We  hint  no  such  disgrace. 

'Tis  "  smacking  good  **  to  animal, 

And  vegetable  too ; 
Exhilarating  to  the  head* 

And  giving  strength  anew. 
The  ox  so  noted  for  "  stiff  horn;* 

And  lift  at  wheel  or  raft, 
Will  guzzle  full— -then  only  feel 

The  stronger  for  the  draught 

She  pours  it  down  inm  sailing  cloud, 

On  all  her  creatures  free) — 
The  grass  gets  "  hig^"  potatoes  ^  Une,"— . 

The  fruit  "gets  up  i^tre^" 
The  "  mountain  dew,**  (of  Scottish  mpie,) 

Each  morning,  drinks  the  clover ; 
Theoatewill  " reel *«< top-heavy " got— 

The  meadowB  "half-seas  over.** 

Your  well  ploughed  k>t,  and  caiefiil  bM^ 
With  v«rdant  rowsadoniedt 
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BotiOMil^  ^^bladM"  to  dnnkmg tidcer^ 

And  so  the  field  ^  gets  comed." 
And  e'en  your  lioose  Gcom  abstinence, 

Gets  dry  in  leaky  plight, 
And  then  it  takes  athoh>iigh  ^  soak**-^ 

And  M>  tiie  roof  gets  «' tight" 

And  here  we  tap  the  Iferrimac, 

And  from  it  eonelant  diaw,^^ 
So  gravitation  tarns  oar  wheels, 

AUbythe^Zi^uor^att;.'' 
Bat  we  must  end  oar  ditty  long, 

And  drink  eachother^s  healths ; 
And  since  so  potent  mother^s  **dit^'' 

Well  jnst  take  «« nothing  else.** 

CsoEUS.— O,  bon^teoos  Modier  1 

Thoa  hast  a  license  free ; — 
Thy  children  quaff  thine  own  ^*  home  breVd^* 
AjoUysetarewe! 


REPORTS,  &c. 


nmtODUCTORY  REMARKS. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  members  of 
this  Societyi  the  experiment  was  this  year  made  of  holding  its 
annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  during  two  days.  The  expert- 
ment  was  completely  successful.  The  Exhibition  came  oft 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  29ih  and  30th  of  September 
last,  at  Lawrence.  The  first  day  was  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
amination, by  the  Conmiittees,  of  the  stock  and  articles  enter- 
ed for  premiums,  and  the  second  to  the  ploughing  match,  the 
trial  of  working  oxen,  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Society,  and  the  award  of  premiums.  The  show  of  animals 
was  continued  through  both  days.  The  Hall  of  Exhibition 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  and 
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the  whole  of  Thursday.  Over  seven  thousand  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  hall,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  ten  cents  each. 

The  show  of  fruits,  particularly  of  apples,  was  unusually 
large  and  fine.  Nearly  all  the  new  and  valuable  varieties  rais- 
ed in  New  England,  were  exhibited,  and  at  the  same  time  na- 
merous  specimens  of  our  native  standard  varieties,  thus  giv- 
ing evidence  that  our  cultivators,  though  disposed  to  test  new 
varieties  of  fruit,  are  not  so  captivated  by  novelties,  as  to  give 
up  the  cultivation — and  the  extensive  cultivation,  of  what 
has  uniformly  proved  productive  and  profitable.  In  the  show 
of  vegetables,  there  was  some  improvement  over  former  years, 
but  by  no  means  such  an  improvement  as  should  mark  our 
IBxhibitions,  nor  such  as  is  worthy  of  the  County,  We  can- 
not but  hope  that  this  department  will,  at  the  next  annual 
Fair,  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  liberal  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  far-femed  market  gardeners  of  Danvers,  of  llarblehead, 
of  Beverly,  and  other  towns  in  the  County.  We  fear  that,  in 
this  respect,  we  are  better  known  in  the  Boston  market  than 
at  home.  We  fear  that  half  of  the  County  knows  not  what 
the  other  half  is  doing  in  the  raising  of  vegetables.  We  know, 
•—for  we  have  seen  their  rich  acres — ^that  our  market  gardeners 
can  show  onions,  and  squashes^  and  cabages,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  esculent  roots,  in  quality  and  quantity  per  acre, 
second  to  none  in  the  State ;  and  we  invite  them,  earnestly,  to 
take  an  honest  pride  in  these  products  of  their  skill  and  indus- 
try, and  present  each  a  few  baskets  full  at  our  next  show,  for 
competition  and  admiration. 

The  show  of  neat  stock  generally^  did  not  quite  equal,  either 
in  numbers  or  quality,  the  expectation  of  those  who  know 
what  the  County  is  capable  of  exhibiting.  The  severe  drought 
of  the  past  summer,  may  account  in  part  for  the  failure  in 
this  respect.  The  show  of  swine,  however,  especially  the 
Suffolks,  was  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  County, 
for  years  past. 

The  ploughing  match,  both  with  oxen  and  with  horses,  was 
never  more  spirited  in  Essex.  Forty  teams  in  all,  entered  the 
list  of  competitors.  The  work,  too,  was  extremely  well  per- 
formed, and  elicited  the  praise  of  all  who  witnessed  it.    To 
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eneoinage  a  local  pride  in  our  towns,  in  haying  good  working 
o»n,  a  premium  was  offered  for  the  longest  and  best  team  ex^ 
hibited  from  any  town.  Only  one  string  of  working  cattle, 
however,  was  exhibited,  to  compete  for  this  premimn,  proba* 
bly  for  the  reason  that  the  object  and  terms  of  the  offer  were 
not  fully  understood, — many  persons  supposing  that  by  <^town 
teams,"  was  meant  the  teams  belonging  to  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration, or  its  Alms  House  establishment,  instead  of  a  team  com- 
posed of  cattle  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  town. 

The  weather  was^  uncommonly  pleasant  during  the  whole 
show,  and  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  it,  interested,  delight- 
ed, and,  may  we  not  believe  ?  instructed, — afford  a  renewed 
evidence  of  the  profits  and  pleasures  of  these  annual  gather- 
ings. Order,  sobriety  and  courtesy  marked  the  day,  and 
without  disparagement  to  other  public  gatherings,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  none  has  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  popular  favor 
as  this,  the  Farmers'  Holiday. 

The  Society  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  President  Hitch- 
cock, of  Amherst,  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Henry  E.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of 
Lawrence.  MOSES  NEWELL,  President. 

Allen  W.  Dodce,  Secretary. 


ON  POULTRY. 

The  Committee  on  Poultry,  in  making  up  their  Report,  re- 
gret to  say,  that  the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  quality  of  fowls,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  gratuity,  of  Five  Dollars,  to 
Messrs.  S.  &  O.  Southwick,  for  the  best  lot  of  fowls,  consist- 
ing in  part  of  Spanish,  Dorkings,  Shanghais,  Guilderlands,Irish 
and  English  Games,  Black  Bantams  and  other  varieties,  most- 
ly of  pure  blood.  They  also  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Chi- 
na Geese. 

These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  sustained  their  high  reputa- 
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tion  as  fowl-fenciavs  and  bieeden,  both  ia  the  miety  mi 

great  purity  of  their  difltoeat  kinds  of  stock. 
David  Manock,  of  Andover,  exhibited  the  moat  perii»ct  apeei- 

men  of  Boltou  Greys  the  Committee  have  ever  seen.    They 

award  him  the  second  gmtuity,  of  #1  00 

Warner  W.  Tilton,  of  Haverhill,  exhibited  a  lot  of  very 
fine  African  Bantams,  the  best  fowls  of  the  kind  on    . 
the  field.    A  gratuity  was  awarded  to  him  of  1  00 

David  Merrill,  Sd,  of  Methuen,  presented  a  coop  of  QoL- 
den  Polands,  which  were  of  good  quality,  and  the 
Committee  award  him  a  gratuity  of  1  00 

To  John  Smith,  of  Methuen,  a  gratuity  was  awarded, 
£Dr  his  excellent  specimen  of  Cochin  Chinas,  of  1  00 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  exhibited  a  lot  of  good 
fowls,  amongi^them  a  fine  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas,  for 
which,  and  other  good  specimens,  they  award  him        1  00 

S.  Marshall,  of  Lawrence,  offered  a  pair  of  Poland 
Chickens,  of  good  quality  ;  gratuity  60 

To  T.  L.  Q^uimby,  of  Lawrence,  for  one  pair  of  Shai^- 
hai  Chickens  50 

To  Thomas  Hogan,  of  Andover,  for  a  pair  of  White 
Shanghais,  very  good,  60 

To  Almanza  T.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  for  a  cross  <^  Onil- 
derland  and  Native,  very  good  fowls,  60 

To  P.  P.  Holt,  of  Andover,  for  a  pair  of  Shanghais  60 

F.  R.  Frye,  of  Methuen,  presented  a  Native  Hen  with 
her  fine  family  of  forty  chickens,  all  hatched  this  sea- 
son, in  three  broods,  the  last  only  three  days  firom 
the  egg.  For  the  prolific  qualities  of  this  fowl,  the 
Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  50 

Hobart  Clark,  of  Andover,  exhibited  a  fine  brood  of  Bre- 
men Geese ;   gratuity  1  00 

Geo.  W.  Boynton,  of  Georgetown,  for  a  pair  of  Flem- 
ish crested  Ducks,  60 

Mr.  Boynton  also  exhibited  a  very  superior  lot  of  Fan- 
cy Pigeons,  consisting  of  Pouters,  Nuns,  Barbs,  Ruffs, 
Bald  Pates,  Carriers,  English  Carriers,  Fan  Tails, 
Trumpeters,  Button  Heads,  Tumblers  and  Almond 


TumMam.  ike  a  whoto,  it  was  a  beantifol  oolleetiony 
and  all,  perhaps  with  a  single  exception,  of  the  por- 
est  blood.  The  Ruffb  and  English  Carriers  were  par- 
tienlarly  beantifol.    The  Committee  award  him  3  00 

A.  P.  Bateman,  of  Georgetown,  also  oflfered  a  coop  of 

Fancy  Pigeons,  several  varieties,  very  fine,  1  00 

Jacob  A.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  presented  a  specimen  of 
Fancy  Doves,  consisting  of  Tumblers,  Buff  Necks 
and  Fan  Tails,  very  pure  and  beautiful,  1  00 

There  was  also  a  fine  lot  of  Turtle  Doves  on  the  ground, 
firom  J.  W.  Kimball,  of  Lawrence,  but  as  they  were  not  regu- 
larly entered,  the  Committee  were  prevented  from  awarding 
any  gratuity. 

Some  of  the  fowls  were  not  shown  to  advantage,  on  account 
of  their  limited  accommodations,  being  in  coops  better  adapted 
for  transportation  than  exhibition,  and  the  Committee  would 
recommend  to  the  Trustees  to  provide  proper  coops  for  future 
exhibiticms,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Tour  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  they  have  in 
their  possession  the  proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  the  feath- 
ered races,  as  reported  by  a  fine  old  Muscovy  Gander,  who  ac* 
ted  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention.  It  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society,  and  is  as  follows : 

A  Convention  of  the  Domestic  Poultry,  exhibited  here  at 
Lawrence,  was  held  in  the  morning,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
social  feelings  among  the  different  tribes,  and  the  general  pro- 
motion of  barn-yard  interests. 

A  stately  and  dignified  Cock  Turkey  was  chosen  Prcsi- 
BKiiT,  who  took  the  Roost  amidst  the  loud  and  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  the  whole  Convention. 

The  organization  was  completed,  by  the  choice  of  BIr.  Mus- 
covT  Gander,  for  Secretary,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Car- 
RiBR  Pi«E0N,  as  Messenger. 

After  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  high  honor  conferred, 
and  congratulating  the  assembly  on  the  present  high  position 
of  the  Poultry  tribes,  the  PRESIDENT  expressed  the  hope 
thai  the  present  meeting  would  do  much  for  their  further  ad- 
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yaocement  and  respectability,  and  said  he  wte  ready  to  hear 
any  suggestions  tending  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Gonyen- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cochin  China  then  arose,  and  said  he  supposed  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  these  objects,  would  be  for  the  members  to 
make  known  their  several  wants  and  grievances,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  Convention  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  well 
knew  that  they  had  grievances  enough  to  complain  of,  and  the 
first  and  greatest  was  their  deprivation  of  liberty.  He  conten- 
ded that  all  the  races  of  domestic  fowls  were  originally  free  to 
roam  over  the  earth,  like  pheasants  and  partridges,  selectii^ 
their  own  nests,  and  caring  for  their  own  young,  and  all  he 
desired  was  a  restoration  to  their  ancient  state  of  freedooL 

Mr.  Golden  Poland  spoke  in  reply,  and  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  on  a  wild  goose  chase  after  liberty,  while  they  al- 
ready enjoyed  more  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with.  He 
thought  it  would  better  become  some  fowls  to  improve  their 
plumage,  and  present  a  respectable  appearance  in  society. 

Mr.  Peacock  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  said  we  could 
hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  making  a  good  show 
in  the  world,  but  to  do  this  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  wear 
long  tail-feathers. 

Mr.  Bantam  remarked  tl^at  he  was  as  much  in  favor  of  a  be- 
coming dress,  as  his  friend  who  had  just  spoken ;  but  he  must 
dissent  from  his  opinion  about  long  tail-feathers.  The  only 
truly  graceful  garb  is  the  original  Bantam  Costume — a  short 
dress  and  pantaletts. 

A  tom  pigeon  of  the  Poutbb  family  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Roost,  asked  what  all  this  frivolous  talk  about  dress  had  to  do 
with  the  business  of  the  convention  ?  He  understood  that  we 
had  met  to  consult  about  our  wrongs.  He  thought  the  time 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  by  looking  after  grievances. 
If  we  had  none  of  our  own,  it  was  always  pleasant  to  enter 
warmly  into  those  of  other  people.  He  had  often  noticed  the 
oppressions  of  the  man  power  on  the  gallinaceous  tribes  and 
always  with  the  greatest  indignation.  But  he  had  one  griev- 
ance of  his  own  to  present.    He  would  like  to  know  the  mean- 
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iDg  of  those  pallisades  of  painted  shingles,  which  were  kept 
bristling  about  his  dove-cot  ?  He  knew  very  well  that  they 
were  no  practical  hindrance  to  his  movements,  as  he  could  easi- 
ly fly  over  them,  but  they  were  a  sign  of  oppression,  and  he 
bad  too  mnch  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  endure  even  the  sem- 
blance of  bondage.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Cbittagonq  was  glad  to  hear  the  patriotic  sentiments 
just  uttered.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  man-power  on  the  gallinaceous  races.  He  could  relate  a 
case  of  this  unwarrantable  oppression.  One  of  his  own  female 
companions,  a  gentle  and  amiable  Bolton  Grkt,  had  been  shut 
up  for  weeks  together,  with  her  thirteen  children,  in  a  coop, 
and  all  this  without  pretence  of  crime.  Was  not  this  oppress- 
ive and  unjust  ?  He  believed  it  was  more — it  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr.  Muscovr  Drakb  asked  where  all  these  things  would 
end  ?  He  said  he  could  relate  another  aggravated  case  of  false 
imprisonment.  When  he  was  a  juvenile  duckling,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a  young  urchin,  without  even  the  forms  of  law,  and 
thrown  into  a  water  cistern,  where  he  might  have  remained 
until  his  death,  had  not  a  friend  kindly  come  forward  to  bail 
him  out.  He  would  like  to  know  the  value  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  where  such  things  are  permitted. 

Mr.  Turkey  now  rose,  and  wished  to  address  the  conven- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  annual  mortality  among  fowls.  He 
said  he  held  the  documents  under  his  wing,  to  prove  the  alarm- 
ing fact  that  the  greatest  mortality  was  at  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  year !  He  thought  the  only  remedy  for  this  great  evil, 
would  be  to  abolish  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Capon  suggested  that  Christmas  should  be  included. 
Be  related  many  facts  in  proof  of  the  blood-thirsty  character  of 
that  annual  festival,  and  said  that  he  and  his  other  bachelor 
friends  were  always  most  liable  to  become  its  victims.  He 
hoped  some  plan  would  be  adopted,  to  strike  both  those  san- 
guinary days  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Plymouth  Rock  had  long  been  aware  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  mortification  to  him  to 
acknowledge  that  Thanksgiving  had  its  origin  at  his  own  lo^ 
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cality.  He  was,  however,  pleased  to  say  that  its  originators 
had  as  strong  an  aversion  to  the  other  festival,  as  any  fowl 
could  reasonably  desire.  He  trusted  that  the  day  had  its  ori- 
gin in  good  feelings,  notwithstanding  its  lamentable  results. 
He  believed  it  was  only  a  perversion  of  the  original  intention 
of  the  day,  that  required  such  fowl  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Dorking  was  pleased  to  hear  such  kindly  feelings  ex- 
pressed towards  those  unfortunate  bipeds  who  wore  no  feath- 
ers, and  hoped  we  should  hear  no  more  jealousy  of  the  man- 
power. He  thought  this  feeble  race  deserved  the  pity  and 
compassion  of  all  philanthropic  fowls.  They  are  not  only 
destitute  of  a  natural  covering,  but  depend  on  us  to  feather 
their  nests.  The  best  of  them  have  owed  their  elevation  to  a 
goose  quill,  and  they  are  now  unable  to  crow — except  just  be- 
fore an  election, 

Mr.  Java  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  reform.  He  was  also 
a  philanthropist  and  vegetarian,  and  believed  that  all  creatures 
that  live  have  a  sacred  right  to  life.  No  one  creature  had  a 
right  to  take  the  life  of  another.  He  wished  the  convention  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  Society  of  Total  Abstinence  from  earth- 
worms and  grasshoppers. 

Mr.  Frizzle  regarded  liberty  as  more  important  than  life. 
He  hoped  the  convention  would  take  into  consideration  those 
oppressed  cage  birds,  who  were  singing  merrily  in  their  pris- 
on houses.  He  felt  the  more  disposed  to  interfere  in  their  be- 
half, because  they  seemed  so  unconscious  of  their  own  misery 
and  degradation. 

Mr.  Dunghill  was  astonished  to  hear  such  sentiments  utter- 
ed in  this  assembly  of  sovereign  tribes  of  independent  Poultry ! 
Was  he  aware  of  the  tendency  of  advocating  such  pretended 
reforms  ?  He  could  tell  him  that  the  Dunghill  tribe  believed 
in  the  right  of  secession.  He  would  go  farther,  and  infonn 
the  members  that  if  any  allusion  was  made  to  cage  birds,  be 
would  manifest  his  offended  dignity  by  walking  out  of  the 
convention ! 

Mr.  Swan  replied  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  secession 
from  the  poultry  yard.  His  friend  might  walk  out  of  the  con- 
vention or  any  where  else,  but  he  would  still  be  a  Dunghill  and 
amenable  to  all  the  ancient  mles  of  the  feathered  Republic. 
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Mr.  Shakxbao  was  an  advocate  of  female  rights.  He  had 
expected  to  see  a  ben  preside  over  this  convention,  and  geese 
take  a  part  in  the  debates.  He  knew  several  crowing  hens 
who  would  greatly  enlighten  the  Convention,  if  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions.  One  of  these  is  now  present, 
who  has  left  her  young  family  in  charge  of  her  male  companion, 
whUe  she  comes  here  to  advocate  the  rights  of  female  poultry. 
He  hoped  she  would  be  permitted  to  speak.  [Disapprobation, 
and  cries  of  No,  No.] 

The  Roost,  in  deciding  that  the  request  could  not  be  grant- 
ed, said  there  were  certain  well  defined  rules  of  propriety, 
which  were  always  observed  among  domestic  fowls,  and  he 
supposed  that  all  crowing  hens  and  henpecked  Roosters  be- 
longed to  another  biped  race. 

Mr.  Malat  said  there  was  another  grievance  which  deman- 
ded the  attention  of  the  Convention,  and  one  which  affected 
the  finest  feelings  of  a  fowl's  nature.  He  alluded  to  the  phi- 
loprogenitive propensities  so  strong  in  all  our  races.  One  of 
his  own  favorite  companions,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Guilderland,  in  obedience  to  her  natural  impulses,  sought  to 
provide  herself  with  a  family.  She  accordingly  occupied  her 
nest  for  several  weeks,  when  to  her  great  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment, all  her  chickens  came  into  the  world  with  webbed 
feet  and  spoon  bills !  He  would  not  attempt  to  describe  her 
feelings,  when  she  saw  them  wander  away,  and  plunge  into 
the  first  puddle  of  water  I  She  endeavored  to  recall  them 
from  their  perilous  position,  but  the  most  affectionate  duckings 
and  the  most  appalling  wailings  were  alike  unavailing.  He 
would  not  dwell  on  this  sad  case,  as  he  saw  by  the  looks  of 
the  members  that  he  was  anticipated  in  the  explanation  he  was 
about  to  make,  that  the  strange-  chickens  were  only  young 
ducklings.  Now  the  great  and  important  question  which  he 
wished  the  convention  to  solve  was — Who  w<is  the  reed  moth- 
er of  that  young  brood}     [Great  sensation.] 

Mr.  Brkmen  Gander  was  glad  to  see  by  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  question  of  his  friend  last  up,  that  the  convention  duly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject.  His  own  mind 
was  made  up,  that  whatever  was  the  form  of   the  animal 
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which  came  out  of  the  egg,  she  was  the  mother  whose  Yital 
warmth  had  quickened  it  into  life,  and  by  whose  tender  assi- 
duities and  care  it  was  reared  up  to  the  maturity  of  Poultry. 
He  was  willing  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  one  pre- 
sent, to  decide  the  question  in  his  own  case.  He  was  proud 
and  grateful  to  acknowledge  that  his  mother  was  a  Dorking, 
and  he  cherished  feelings  of  filial  affection  towards  her,  which 
he  could  never  accord  to  any  Mother  Goose  in  fowldom. 

Mr.  Sumatra  Game  said  the  question  had  its  difficulties.  It 
involved  the  proprietorship  of  the  egg.  Does  the  egg  become 
the  property  of  her,  who  adopts  it  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion ?  Might  not  the  supposed  mother  of  the  young  ducklings, 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  nurse,  or  foster-mother  to  the 
brood  ?  Then  again,  if  a  Dorking  may  be  the  mother  of  a 
Drake,  why  may  not  a  Bantam  claim  maternity  of  a  Turkey  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  violation  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
Poultry  life,  for  a  tall  and  stately  Turkey  to  look  down  on  a 
diminutive  Bantam,  and  call  her  mother.  The  subject  was 
a  perplexing  one  and  he  wanted  more  light  upon  it. 

Mr.  Shanghai  was  surprised  to  hear  such  doubts  on  a  ques- 
tion so  plain.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  nurse  or  a  mother-in-law 
among  Poultry  ?  Of  what  value  is  an  egg,  without  reference 
to  the  great  purpose  of  incubation  ?  That  affection  was  natural 
and  not  acquired,  which  led  the  female  fowl  to  quicken  into 
life  her  future  family,  and  this  affection  was  just  as  strong 
towards  other  tribes  as  her  own.  He  never  should  forget  the 
care  and  attention  he  received  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Shakebag.  He  well  remembered  his  brothers  and  sisters,  for 
all  of  whom  he  cherished  the  most  lively  fraternal  regard.— 
This  affectionate  family  consisted  of  one  Cochin  China,  two 
Dunghills,  three  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  Shanghai,  two  Dork- 
ings, a  Chittagong,  and  a  Shakebag.  It  was  remarked  by  all 
the  children  that  the  Shakebag  chick  received  no  more  atten- 
tion from  its  mother,  than  any  others  of  the  family.  Was  not 
this  ample  proof  that  her  affection  was  as  strong  for  others  as 
for  those  of  her  own  tribe. 

Mr.  Atlesburt  Drake  here  arose  and  said  he  had  listened 
attentively*  to  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  natural 
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affection,  and  was  willing  to  confess  that  be  was  not  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine.  For  his  own  part  be  never  felt  the  least  at- 
tachment to  his  own  mother.  [Here  the  speaker  was  inter- 
rupted by  hisses  and  cries  of  "shame,"  "  turn  him  out,"  and 
great  confusion  ensued.  The  Roost  called  upon  all  the  Game 
Cocks  of  the  assembly  to  act  as  special  constables  and  preserve 
order.]  After  order  had  been  restored,  Mr.  Drake  proceeded. 
He  said  he  was  not  afraid  to  repeat  the  same  obnoxious  ex- 
pression, which  had  caused  such  commotion  in  the  convention. 
He  said  he  had  none  of  those  filial  feelings  described  by 
others,  and  he  supposed  the  reason  was,  that  he  was  a  foundling 
— the  orphan  child  of  an  egg-hatching  machine — and  how 
could  it  be  possible  to  have  natural  affection  towards  a  thing 
of  wood  and  iron,  warmed  by  a  steam-boiler  and  regulated  by 
thermometer  ?     [Intense  sensation.] 

Mr.  Cbitta60ng  said  the  question  now  appeared  in  a  new 
aspect  and  assumed  an  importance  he  had  not  supposed  belong- 
ed to  it.  He  moved  that  this  and  all  other  subjects  before  the 
Convention,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  one  from  each 
tribe,  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  that  this  committee  have  power 
to  send  for— -eggs  and  chickens. 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  without  day. 

FITCH  POOLE,  Chairman. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep,  (being  all  present  except  Mr. 
Kent,  and  his  place  being  supplied  by  S.  H.  Greene,  of  Ips- 
wich,} proceeded  to  examine  the  only  specimens  offered. 
These  were  but  two,  and  were  owned  by  Doctor  Joseph  Kit- 
tredge  and  Jacob  Famum,  both  of  Andover.  The  lot  of  Dr. 
Eittredge  consisted  of  four  pure  blood  South  Downs,  and 
three  others  of  a  large  variety  of  long  woolled  Sheep.  They 
were  all  young,  and  were  a  part  of  a  flock  of  twenty. 

A  noble  animal  of  the  Leicester  breed,  was  noticed  in  the 
pen,  by  one  of  the  Committee,  after  the  ofilcial  examination, 
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which,  of  course,  the  Report  cannot  further  notice,  especially 
as  no  description  was  furnished  by  the  owner. 

The  Committee  award  the  first  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Eittredge. 

The  other  lot  was  owned  by  Jacob  Famum,  and  consisted 
of  twelve  in  number,  a  part  being  lambs,  but  intended  to  be 
kept  for  breeding.     The  sixteen  Iambs  were  v^ry  handsome. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Farnum,  the  second  premium, 
of  five  dollars. 

In  coming  to  the  above  result,  the  Conunittee  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  principle  that  premiums  shall  not  be  awarded  as 
matter  of  cmirse.  It  would  have  been  fully  within  our  prov- 
ince, we  believe,  to  have  reported  that  either  or  both  have  been 
unworthy  of  a  premium,  if  such  had  been  the  fact.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  sheep  of  Dr.  Eittredge,  and 
the  lambs,  or  young  sheep,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  Mr.  Far- 
num, are  of  good  quality,  and  both  gentlemen  are  evidently 
disposed  still  further  to  improve  their  own  sheep,  and  afford 
the  facility  for  enabling  others  to  improve  theirs. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  sheep  raising  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
er people,  it  cannot  be  an  unprofitable  business  with  Dr.  Eit- 
tredge, even  in  Essex  county,  where  it  receives,  comparatively, 
so  little  attention.  One  of  his  sheep  had  her  second  lamb  of 
this  season  with  her  in  the  pen,  the  first  having  been  sold  to 
the  butcher  for  five  dollars.  In  short,  the  quality  of  the  Doc- 
tor's flock  is  such  that  he  was  offered  $3.76  each  for  seven- 
teen of  his  lambs  ,*  5  dollars  each  for  four  of  them,  and  4 
dollars  for  ten. 

Dr.  E.  gives  his  sheep  no  grain,  but  the  lambs  as  much  meal 
as  they  will  eat.  His  preference  is  for  the  largest  Leicester 
sheep,  and  the  pure  South  Down  buck. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  cannot  but  say  they  are  im- 
pressed painfully  with  the  fact  that  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  sheep  husbandry  in  our  County.  They  are  also  painfully 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  of  the  6000  sheep  in  the  Coanty, 
there  should  have  been  the  representatives  of  two  little  flocks 
only.  We  hope  for  better  things  next  year.  But  few  of  oar 
farmers,  it  is  true,  can,  like  Mr.  Jewett,  of  Middlebury,  Ver- 
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moot,  expend  $30,000  for  French  sheep,  even  if  they  should 
shear  20  pounds  of  wool  apiece,  like  his ;  but  every  one  who 
keeps  a  cow  or  two,  may  keep  sheep  enough  for  the  stocking 
yam  of  himself  and  his  family.  For,  according  to  the  idea  of 
the  late  lamented  Asa  T.  Newhall,  every  pasture  will  carry  as* 
many  sheep  as  it  now  does  cows,  in  addition  to  the  coyvs, 
without  sensible  loss  to  them. 

The  following  letter,  received  previous  to  the  Show,  by 
the  chairman,  from  Mr.  Page,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  is 
appended  to  the  report,  and  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it.  DAVID  CHOATE,  Chairman. 


NATHAN   PAGE'S   LETTER. 

Danvbrs  Port,  9th  Mo.,  8th,  1862. 

Friend  Choate  : — Thy  letter  of  the  31st.  ult.  was  duly 
received.  To  thy  request  for  information  on  Sheep  Husban- 
dry I  must  reply,  that  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  business 
in  this  County  or  State.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  kept  sheep  in 
the  state  of  Vermont.  I  will  offer  some  remarks  on  my  method 
then  and  there,  but  cannot  promise  that  they  will  contain 
much  important  information. 

For  about  fourteen  years,  while  living  in  Addison  Co.,  iu 
that  state,  I  paid  some  attention  to  wool-growing.  The 
sweet  pastures  on  the  highlands  near  the  mountains  are  excel- 
lent for  sheep,  and  the  cold  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  finest  wool. 

My  flocks  ranged  from  full  blood  Merino  to  one-quarter 
Merino  and  three-quarters  Saxony,  and  vice  versa.  The 
greatest  number  that  I  owned  at  any  one  time  was  five  hun- 
dred, not  including  lambs.  In  one  lot  of  one  hundred  acres 
(including  thirty  five  acres  of  wood-land,)  I  pastured  three 
hundred  sheep,  together  with  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  and  four 
horses.  In  another  pasture  I  kept  one  hundred  thirty,  and 
hired  the  remainder  kept  by  the  year,  for  one  dollar  each.  In 
winter,  I  separated  them  iuto  five  flocks — ^the  lambs  in  one, 
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wethers  in  another,  and  the  ewes  in  three.  I  fed  principally 
with  hay,  but  always  used  some  ruta  bagas,  English  turnips, 
and  a  little  corn  or  oats.  Those  that  I  hired  kept,  were  fed 
with  good  hay  and  potatoes.  1  gave  hay  three  times  a  day— 
'usually  dropping  it  on  clean  snow  a  few  rods  from  the  sheds, 
or  barn.  If  sheep  feed  from  a  rack,  they  wear  the  wool  from 
their  neck,  and  fill  their  fleeces  with  the  hay  seed ;  i£  hay  is 
given  under  sheds  or  in  the  yard,  they  tread  it  in  the  dirt,  and 
waste  it. 

Open  sheds  are  sufficient  protection  for  flocks  in  winter. 
Confined  air,  and  crowding  in  close  quarters,  are  each  highly 
injurious.  In  spring,  I  always  had  my  sheep  tagged  before 
turning  to  pasture.  By  this  practice,  wool  is  saved,  the  fleece 
is  kept  clean,  and  the  sheep  in  a  more  thriving! condition. 
After  washing  thoroughly  in  running  water,  I  let  them  run 
seven  or  eight  days  before  shearing,  that  the  wool  might  be- 
come a  little  softened  with  oil.  Manufacturers  like  it  better 
in  that  condition,  and  it  weighs  more.  A  flock  of  four  or  five 
hundred  half  blood  Merinos  usually  averaged  three  pounds  of 
clear  wool  to  the  clip — sometimes  a  little  more.  A  flock  of 
wethers  only,  average  about  five  pounds  each.  Prices  of  wool, 
of  that  quality,  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty  cents ;  I  have  sold 
some  of  the  finest  Saxony  at  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 
Wethers  I  sold  at  three  years  of  age  to  drovers — price,  two 
dollars  each.  They  are  seldom  fit  to  sell  at  three  years,  and 
after  three  years,  they  shear  less  wool.  Farmers  allow  that 
seven  or  eight  sheep  require  an  amount  of  food  equal  to  one 
cow.  I  kept  ten  cows,  and  the  labor  attending  their  keeping* 
was,  every  year,  equal  to  that  required  by  five  hundred  sheep. 

Cows  there,  yield  richer  milk,  and  a  much  greater  quanti- 
ty, than  here.  Many  large  ^dairies  are  kept  in  that  county, 
and  with  some  profit ;  but  the  profits  of  wool-growing  were 
much  greater.  I  have  not  time  now,  to  give  illustrations  of 
this.     Hay  was  worth  there  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

In  regard  to  sheep  husbandry  in  this  county,  I  can  only  give 
an  opinion ;  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  do  noi  think  that  toool^growing  can  be  generally  profitable 
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here.  The  price  of  land  is  too  high  for  pasturage,  the  feed  is 
not  often  suitable,  hay  costs  too  much,  and  western  farmers 
can  grow  wool  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  for  one-third  of 
the  cost  to  us,  and  get  it  to  our  markets  almost  as  readily  as 
we.  Sheep-raisingy  I  think,  can  be  made  profitable.  The 
price  of  fat  lambs  in  our  markets,  is  always  very  high,  and  so 
also  is  the  extra  qucdity  of  mutton.  To  supply  the  demand 
for  these,  should  be  the  first  aim  in  sheep  husbandry,  here,  and 
the  nexty  to  get  valuable  wool.  Sheep  of  good  fattening  prop- 
erties should  be  chosen.  Probably  some  of  the  large  kinds 
will  bo  most  profitable.  The  weight  of  the  carcass  is  an  im- 
portant item,  and  a  heavy  fleece  of  coarse  wool,  if  of  a  long,* 
soft,  and  free  working  staple,  will  give  better  returns  than  a- 
light,  fine  fleece.  The  extra  keeping  given  to  sheep  to  fit 
them  for  market,  largely  increases  the  weight  of  the  wool.  A 
flock  should  never  be  fed  with  poor  hay,  early  in  winter,  how- 
ever good  may  be  their  condition.  It  is  too  expensive.  They 
become  poor,  cannot  bear  the  cold  so  well,  and  if  you  give 
them  corn,  then,  it  induces  fever,  and  is  of  no  benefit.  With 
good  hay,  and  ruta  bagas,  or  other  roots,  sheep  will  winter  in 
fine  condition ;  and  that  is  the  only  condition  profitable.  For 
pasturage,  nearly  all  of  the  finer  grasses  will  do.  White  clover 
is  best ;  and  the  sheep  manure  on  the  land,  and  close  feeding, 
will  bring  it  in — so  also  will  wood  ashes  and  gypsum.  Sheep 
bite  very  close  to  the  turf,  hence  many  infer  that  they  injure 
pastures ;  but  this  is  not  true. 

Experience  has  taught  wool  growers  that  no  course  of  cul- 
ture will  improve  a  pasture  more  rapidly  than  feeding  it  with 
sheep.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  they  will  effectually 
destroy  raspberry  bushes  and  briers,  if  pastured  among  them  in 
Spring  and  Summer. 

In  closing,  I  will  express  the  opinion  (not  now  giving  my 
reasons  in  detail,)  that  where  young  cattle  can  be  kept  in  Es- 
sex county  with  a  profit  of  one  per  cent,  and  cows,  kept  for 
butter,  yield  six  per  cent,  sheep  will  as  readily  give  ten  per 
cent  profit.  Respectfully  thine, 

NATHAN  PAGE. 
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SWINE. 

The  entries  for  premium,  this  year,  have  been  more  numer- 
ous than  in  years  past, — a  fine  exhibition  of  pigs  and  porkers 
has  been  made  in  Old  Essex.  There  was  diversity  of  size, 
not  to  say  of  form  and  feature,  and  the  musical  sounds  from 
the  various  enclosures,  were  of  every  variety  of  intonation, 
from  the  shrill  squeal  of  early  infancy,  to  the  grum  grunt  of  ma- 
ture hoghood  ,•  and  your  Committee  feel  that  they  would  do 
marked  injustice  to.  the  Swinish  judgment  of  the  competitors 
for  the  premiums,  should  they  speak  in  other  than  terms  of 
praise  of  all  the  delegates  from  hogdom,  to  which  they  were 
introduced. 

There  were  seven  boars  offered  for  premium,  all  of  which 
were  very  fine  animals,  to  any  two  of  which  the  committee 
would  cheerfully  have  awarded  the  prizes  of  the  Society,  had 
not  others  of  superior  qualities,  in  their  judgment,  been  offered. 

The  Committee  award  to  Ezra  6.  Welch,  of  Haverhill,  the 
first  premium,  for  the  best  boar,  of  $5  00 

To  Charles  Rowell,  of  Salisbury,  the  second  premium, 

of  3  00 

E.  Chase,  of  Amesbury ;  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover ;  Ben- 
jamin Atkinson,  of  Amesbury ;  and  F.  Boyden,  of  Topsfield, 
each  presented  fine  specimens  of  boars, — and  your  Committee 
believe  that  animals  of  less  worth  have  notunfrequently,  here- 
tofore, received  the  prizes  of  the  Society. 

William  H.  Balch,  of  Topsfield,  presented  a  boar  pig  of  the 
Suffolk  breed,  the  most  beautiful  animal  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  Committee  regret  that  they  do  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  award  him  a  premium. 

There  were   seven  breeding  sows  offered  for   premiums. 

William  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  presented  three  female  pigs, 
for  the  prizes  offered  for  breeding  sows,  but  your  committee, 
in  consideration  of  their  youth,  and  inexperience  in  the  per- 
formance of  matronly  duties,  could  not  seriously  consider  them 
competitors  for  those  prizes,  and  they  hope  the  young  females 
will  not  take  offence  at  this  report. 
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William  Poor,  of  Andover,  offered  a  nati/e  sow,  with  a  very 
fine  litter  of  nine  pigs. 

The  Comittee  award  to  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  for  the 
best  breeding  sow,  the  first  prize,  of  $5  00 

To  P.  Boyden,  of  Topsfield,  for  the  second  best,  a  pre- 
mium of  3  00 
There  were  four  com])etitors  for  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
best  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  four. 

James  Stevens,  of  Andover,  presented  four  weaned  pigs,  five 
and  a  half  months  old,  which  were  beautiful  animals 

Charles  Rowell,  of  Salisbury,  offered  four  weaned  pigs, 
which,  from  their  beauty  and  apparent  excellence,  ought  to, 
and  would,  against  any  common  competition,  receive  the  high* 
est  prize. 

Henry  A.  Gould,  of  Andover,  presented  four  swine,  which 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  committee.  The  question  is,  at 
what  period  in  the  life  of  swine,  do  pighood  and  hoghood 
commence  ?  The  said  swine,  as  your  committee  were  inform- 
ed, were  bom  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. They  presented,  in  their  appearance,  marl^s  of  unusu- 
al maturity  for  animals  of  the  age  the  day  of  their  birth  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Your  committee  finally  determined  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  them  to  attempt  to  go  behind  the  in- 
formation they  had  received,  and  although  these  swine,  from 
their  size  and  appearance,  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  mature  hoghood,  the  committee  award  to  Henry  A.  Gould, 
for  the  best  litter  of  weaned  pigs  not  less  than  four,  from  two 
to  six  months  old,  a  premium  of  6  00 

To  William  H.  Balch,  of  Topsfield,  for  the  second  best 
a  premium  of  3  00 

There  were  several  fine  s|)ecimens  of  swine  offered  for  show, 
not  for  premium,  whose  owners  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition. 

William  Swan,  of  Lawrence,  offered  a  very  fine  boar  pig. 
J.  C.  Hoadly,  of  Lawrence,  presented  a  Suffolk  pig  of  fine 
form, — none  better  on  exhibition,  of  his  age. 

Simeon  Bardwell,  of  Andover,  showed  to  the  committee  two 
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pigs  out  of  a  litter  of  nineteen,  five  months  old,  of  the  SujBfolk 
and  Chester  breed,  which  satisfied  the  Committee  tbat  bis 
breed  of  pigs  is  not  often  excelled. 

N.  W.  HARMON,  Chairman. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Stallions  report  that  there  were  four 
Stallions  offered  for  preinium,  in  the  name  of  the  following 
persons,  viz : 

One  by  Seth  Kimball,  of  Bradford,  six  years  old ;  one  by 
Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  four  years  old  ;  two  Arabian  Stal- 
lions, by  Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  of  Salem. 

There  were  also  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  committee, 
two  splendid  draught  horses,  weighing  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  each,  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  State 
Cotton  Mill  Company. 

Also,  a  very  fine  black  draught  horse,  weighing  about  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds,  owned  by  Wilson  &  Allen,  of  Lawrence. 

Upon  deliberation,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  award  to 
Seth  Kimball  of  Bradford,  for  his  light  chesnut-colored  horse, 
the  first  premium,  of  ^20  00 

To  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  for  his  dark  chestnut* 

colored  Stallion,  the  second  premium,  of  10  00 

For  the  Committee,  JOHN  ALLEY,  3d. 


MABES. 
The  Committee  on  Breeding  Mares,  report  as  follows : 
The  number  entered  for  premium,  was  six.  Five  only,  were 
found  in  the  pens.  One  of  that  number  did  not  come  within 
the  rule  of  the  society,  not  having  a  foal  with  her.  The  four 
to  which  the  committee  gave  their  attention,  were  entered  by 
Nathaniel  Stevens  and  Asa  A  Abbot,  of  Andover,  Jesse  Smith, 
of  Haverhill,  and  Horace  Ware,  of  Mmrblehead.    The  fiist 
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three  had  the  appearance  and  reputation  of  having  been  valu- 
able animals,  but  all  were  considered  unsound.  The  commit- 
tee were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  unsound  mare 
should  be  recommended  as  a  breeder.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  whether  the 
blemishes  in  Mr.  Smith's  mare  were  such,  as  to  materially  in- 
jure her  as  a  breeder.  But  after  a  careful  examination  and  in- 
terchange of  opinions,  they  decided  that  no  one  was  entitled 
to  a  premium.  Mr.  Ware's  mare  was  young  and  sound,  but 
the  committee  could  not  discover  those  decidedly  superior 
qualities  in  her,  to  entitle  him  to  a  premium. 

The  committee  have  to  regret  that  they  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  award  either  of  the  premiums  at  their  disposal. 
Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 


COLTa 

The  Committee  on  Colts,  award  the  following  premiums : 
For  the  best  four-years  old  Colt,  to  Royal  A.  Merriam,  of 
Topsfield,  first  premium,  ^6  00 

For  the  best  three-years  old  Colt,  to  Isaac  Stevens,  of 

Andover,  first  premium,  6  00 

For  the  second  best  three-years  old  Colt,  to  Josiah  Cros- 
by, of  Andover,  second  premium,  3  00 
For  the  best  two-years  old  Colt,  to  Seth  Kimball,  of 

Bradford,  first  premium,  4  00 

For  the  second  best  two-years  old  Colt,  to  E.  C.  Brooks, 

of  Lawrence,  second  premium,  2  00 

For  the  best  yearling  colt,  to  Nathaniel  Stevens,  of  An- 
dover, first  premium,  3  00 
For  the  second  best  yearling  colt,  to  J.  &  J.  E.  Foster, 
of  Bozford,  second  premium,  I  00 
The  exhibition  of  Colts  was  remarkably  good.     The  num- 
ber was  much  larger  than  on  any  of  the  previous  years,  and 
although  the  committee  were  unable  to  award  any  more  prem- 
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iums,  yet  there  were  many  other  colts  which  deserve  much 
credit  And  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  increased  number 
and  superiority  which  are  exhibited  from  year  to  year,  indi* 
cate  that  there  is  an  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  rearing 
of  this  favorite  and  valuable  animal. 

WIliLIAM  OSBORN,  for  the  Committee. 


WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  report  that  twenty-seven 
pair  were  entered  for  premium,  but  foiurteen  pair  appeared  on 
the  ground,  the  most  of  which  did  their  work  very  well. 

There  were  several  pairs  present  that  the  Committee  noticed 
as  being  very  fine  cattle,  which  did  not  receive  a  premium, 
as  the  Committee  thought  they  were  not  so  well  trained  as 
others  of  less  marked  appearance.  The  cattle  of  Franklin  Al- 
ley, of  Marblehead,  were  amongst  those  that  the  Committee 
thought  were  a  credit  to  the  show,  and  to  the  owner ;  and  Jo- 
seph Hathaway's,  also  of  Marblehead,  were  remarkably  fine 
cattle.  But  the  twin  cattle  of  Wm.  P.  Porter,  of  Bradford, 
were  the  best  appearing  and  drawing  cattle  on  the  ground, 
and  were,  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  awarded  the  first 
premium ;  but  when  they  tried  their  power  in  backing,  the 
Committee  found  that  they  had  not  been  trained  to  it,  which 
is  a  very  important  point,  and  therefore  did  not  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Society. 

They  award  to  Frederick  Symonds,  of  Andover,  a  gratuity 
of  (10  00 

To  J.  Longfellow,  of  Byfield,  the  second  premium  of  8  00 
To  Gay  ton  P.  Osgood,  of  Andover,  the  third  pre'm.  of  6  00 
To.  Wm.  Foster,  of  Andover,  the  fourth  premium  of  4  00 
HORACE  WARE,  Jr.,  for  the  Committee- 
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TEAMS  OF  WORKING  OXEN, 

FROM  ANY  TOWN  IN  THE  COUNTY, 

The  committee  on  teams  of  Working  OxeUi  report  that  one 
team  only,  of  the  description  contemplated  in  the  offer  of  the 
premium,  was  present  at  the  Show.  This  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  pair  of  cattle  from  Andover.  About  half  of  these  were  the 
same  that  had  been  seen,  in  the  ploughing  and  drawing.  As 
a  whole,  it  was  a  fair  team,  such  as  might  readily  be  gathered 
in  most  towns  of  the  County.  The  committee  regretted  that 
other  teams  had  not  come  in  from  Lawrence,  Methuen,  Haver- 
hill, West  Newbury  and  Danvers,  where  they  know  fine  teams 
could  readily  be  collected,  and  where,  they  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  farmers  feel  an  interest  in  advancing  the  purposes  of 
the  Society.  Without  such  a  feeling,  it  is  clear  that  premi- 
ums may  as  well  be  given  for  any  drove  of  cattle  that  may 
chance  to  be  on  the  road. 

As  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  offer  of  a  premium  of 
this  class,  in  this  County,  the  committee  are  disposed  to  waive 
the  application  of  the  rule,  that  requires  "  all  objects  for  which 
premiums  are  given,  to  be  of  decidedly  superior  quality,"  and 
to  reward  the  exertions  of  the  farmers  of  Andover,  who  presen- 
ted the  team  at  the  Show,  by  the  payment  for  their  use  of  the 
first  premium,  of  $20.  For  the  Committee, 

Sept.  29, 1862.  RICHARD  P.  WATERS. 


STEERS. 

The  Committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  report  that  there  were  five  pair  of  three-years  old  steers  en- 
tered for  premium,  (one  pair  of  which  were  withdrawn,  hav- 
ing been  entered  for  another  premium)  and  four  pair  two-years 
old,  and  six  pair  yearlings. 

On  three  years  old  Steers,  the  committee  award  to  James 
Day,  of  Haverhill,  the  first  premium  $7  00 

To  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  the  second  premium     6  00 
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The  pair  entered  by  Simeon  Bard  well,  of  Andoveri  were  verjr 
handsome,  color  a  dajrk  red,  though  considerably  smaller  than 
those  to  which  the  premiums  were  awarded.  The  committee 
would  be  very  much  gratified  to  recommend  a  handsome  gra- 
tuity to  Mr.  Bardwell,  had  the  rules  of  the  Society  permitted  it 

On  Steers  two  years  old,  the  committee  award : 
To  William  Tucker,  of  Andover,  the  first  premium         $5  00 
To  Jacob  Famum,  '  "        "       the  second  premium       4  00 

On  yearlings  the  committee  award : 
To  Gay  ton  P.  Osgood,  of  Andover,  the  first  premium  4  00 
The  second  premium  on  yearlings,  the  committee  had 
some  difficulty  in  deciding,  as  three  or  four  pair  were 
so  near  alike,  that  they  would  have  given  each  a  pre- 
mium, had  it  been  in  their  power  to  have  done  so  ; 
but  after  much  examination,  they  award  to  Joseph 
Eittredge,  of  Andover,  the  second  premium  3  00 

James  Abbot,  of  Andover,  presented  for  exhibition  only,  sev- 
eral very  handsome  steer  calves. 

The  committee  were  very  much  gratified  to  witness  an  in- 
creased interest  among  the  farmers  of  Old  Essex,  in  the  raising 
of  young  stock,  believing  as  they  do,  that  it  is  for  their  inter- 
est to  do  so,  rather  than  to  buy  from  the  droves,  although  per- 
haps the  first  cost  may  be  somewhat  more,  yet  in  the  end  they 
think  the  stock  will  be  so  much  better  as  to  pay  all  extra  cost 
and  trouble  ;  thus  following  the  advice  of  our  first  President, 
the  venerable  Timothy  Pickering,  who  remarked,  on  one  oc- 
casion, <<  Raise  and  improve  your  own  Stock,  rather  than  buy 
from  the  droves,  even  if  it  should  cmt  twice  as  much." 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  Chairman. 


FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle,  report  that  there  were  four 
pair  entered  for  premium. 

They  award  to  Joseph  Hathaway,  of  Marblehead,  for  his 
best  ox,  the  first  premium,  of  $10  GO 
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To  Edmund  Barker,  of  Andover,  for  his  best  ox,  the 
second  premium  of  8  00 

To  Joseph  Hathaway,  of  Marblehead,  for  his  second 

best  ox,  the  third  premium  of  6  00 

ENOCH  WOOD,  Chairman. 


BULLS. 

The  exhibition  of  Bulls  was  very  creditable  to  the  county, 
and  more  premiums  would  have  been  awarded,  if  the  Com- 
mittee had  them  at  their  disposal. 

The  entries  were  nine  in  number,  eight  for  premium,  and 
one  for  exhibition  only. 

The  bull  for  exhibition  was  from  Tewksbury,  owned  by 
Charles  E.  Abbott  and  H.  C.  Merriam,  and  was  a  noble  animal. 

The  bull  by  David  Nevens,  the  Committee  thought  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  second  premium,  if  any  one  had 
been  present  to  make  a  representation  of  the  animal. 

The  Conunittee  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Eustis 
Kimball,  of  Bradford,  for  his  native  and  Durham  bull,  three 
years  old,  $7  00 

The  second  premium  to  Jedediah  Farnham,  of  Andover, 

for  his  bull,  16  1-2  months  old,  6  00 

The  third  premium  to  William  Carlton,  of  Andover, 

for  his  bull,  half  native  and  half  Devon,  5  00 

For  the  Committee,  R.  A.  MERRIAM. 


HEIFERS. 
The  Committee  on  Heifers  report  that  they  found  for  exhi- 
bition,  six  heifers  in  milk,  and  nineteen  two  years  old,  and 
yearlings.  Among  these  the  Committee  noticed  two  of  good 
appearance,  which  were  owned  by  H.  C.  Merriam,  of  the 
neighboring  county  of  Middlesex.  All  the  others,  with  one 
exception,  were  entered  for  premium.  Several  of  them  were 
10 
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quite  superior  animals ;  yet  among  some  of  these  the  Commit- 
tee noticed  some  coarse  points,  indicating  the  necessity  of 
more  systematic  care  in  breeding. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Society's  premiums 
be  awarded  as  follows : — 

For  heifers  in  milk — 
The  first  premium  to  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  for  his  two 
year  old  Devon  and  Ayrshire,  $7  00 

The  second  premium  to  Joseph  Eittredge,  of  Andover, 
for  his  two  year  old  half  Devon,  sired  by  this  So- 
ciety's Ayrshire  bull,  6  00 
No  other  animal  of  this  class  was  considered  worthy  of  pre- 
mium, except  Josiah  Crosby's  three  year  old  heifer,  for  which 
your  second  premium  was  awarded  last  year  ,*  and  she,  of 
<;ourse,  is  excluded  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  from  any  oth- 
er than  the  first  premium. 

For  two  year  old  heifers — 
The  first  premium  to  Wm.  H.  Goodwin,  of  Marblehead,  $5  00 
The  second,  to  James  Stevens,  of  Andover,  for  his  na- 
tive red  heifer,  4  00 
The  third  to  Isaac  B.  Cobb,  of  Methuen,  for  his  native 
black  heifer,  3  00 
For  yearling  heifers — 
The  first  premium  to  Joseph  Howe,  of  Methuen,  for  his 

native  heifer,  f  4  00 

The  second  to  J.  Jones,  of  Methuen,  for  his  Durham,       3  00 
The  third  to  the  town  of  Haverhill,  for  their  native 
twins,  2  00 

Two  heifer  calves  also  were  exhibited,  one  five  months  old, 
of  Durham  blood,  belonging  to  Thomas  G.  Dodge,  of  Newbu- 
ryport ;  a  fine  animal,  but  evidently  of  forced  growth.  The 
other,  owned  by  John  Graves,  of  Methuen,  of  native  stock,  in 
commonly  good  condition,  but  of  quite  promising  appearance. 

JOHN  KEELY,  Chairman. 


JOSIAH  CROSBY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  premium,  my  two  year  old  heifer,  of  Devon  and 
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Ayrshire  blood.  She  calved  in  May,  and  in  July  her  milk  was 
measured  for  one  week,  which  averaged  fourteen  and  one  half 
quarts  per  day,  and  on  the  following  week  she  made  seven  and 
one  quarter  lbs.  of  butter.  She  has  been  kept  in  a  fair  pasture, 
and  been  fed  with  green  corn  fodder,  but  has  never  had  any 
grain,  or  any  other  extra  feed. 

I  also  offer  for  premium,  my  three  year  old  heifer,  of  Devon 
and  Ayrshire  blood.  She  has  had  two  calves,  the  last  of 
which  she  dropped  in  May.  She  has  been  fed  like  the  other 
heifer,  and  was  milked  till  within  fourteen  days  of  calving. 
Her  milk  was  measured  for  one  week,  which  averaged  fifteen 
and  one  half  quarts  per  day,  and  in  six  days  she  made  seven 
lbs.  of  butter.  Respectfully, 

North  Andover,  Sept.  29,  1852.  J.  CROSBY. 


JOSEPH  KITTREDGE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium,  as  heifers  in  milk,  2  two-years  old  heif- 
ers ;  one,  half  Ayrshire,  the  other,  half  Devon.  The  Ayrshire 
calved  about  the  first  of  May.  As  I  had  no  expectation  of  her 
calving  so  early  in  the  season,  she  was  wintered  the  past  win- 
ter on  poor  fodder,  and  was  quite  lean  in  flesh  when  she  calv- 
ed ;  since  which  time  she  has  had  nothing  but  pasture  feed,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  home.  Her  milk  was  weighed  and  meas- 
ured occasionally  in  Jupe,  and  she  gave  about  twelve  quarts  a 
day.  She  is  now,  (27th  Sept.)  giving  about  seven  quarts  a 
day. 

Had  I  intended  earlier  to  offer  her  for  premium,  I  would 
have  made  a  more  definite  statement.  She  is  a  calf  got  by 
the  Ayrshire  bull  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  has  been  so  very  severely  erUicised  at 
former  exhibitions,  and  has  been  considered  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Society. 

The  Devon  calved  in  August,  and  is  now  giving  eight  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.     They  have  had  no  fall  feed. 

Respectfully, 

Andover,  Sept.  27, 1862.         JOSEPH  KITTRBDGE. 
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MILCH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  submit  the  following  report: 

That  there  were  six  entries ;  five  Cows  only  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  one  of  those  examined,  had 
no  statement  of  her  products  accompanying  the  entry.  The 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  better  cows  have  been  exhibited 
at  former  Shows ;  still,  many  of  them  are  considered  of  good 
quality. 

The  committee  would  remark,  that  the  statement  of  the 
produce,  in  some  cases,  is  for  a  short  period;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  record  of  the  produce  is  for  former  years,  and  not 
for  the  past  season. 

The  cow  entered  in  the  name  of  Edmund  Dorr,  of  Salem, 
judging  from  the  report  made  of  her  products,  may  be  of  su- 
perior excellence,  but  after  a  thorough  search  among  the  stock, 
Mr.  Dorr's  cow  was  not  found,  nor  any  one  to  account  for  her. 

No  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  cow  entered  in  the  name 
of  Isaac  B.  Cobb,  of  Methuen,  came  to  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  no  one  appeared,  at  the  time  of  the  examinatioD, 
to  give  any  information  in  relation  to  her.  She  was  a  black 
lined  back  cow,  apparently  old,  and  exhibited  signs  of  being  a 
good  milker. 

The  cow  presented  by  James  Day,  of  Haverhill,  is  reported 
to  be  seven  years  old,  and  to  average  sixteen  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  during  the  month  of  June,  and  that  there  was  made 
from  her  milk,  from  June  1st  to  July  10th,  a  period  of  forty 
days,  sixty-three  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter,  being  a  little 
more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day,  and  requiring  about  ten 
quarts  of  milk  to  produce  one  pound  of  butter.  Prom  July 
lOth  to  Sept.  25th,  eighty-niue  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  was 
made  from  her  milk,  being  about  one  and  one-sixteenth  pounds 
per  day.  Up  to  the  15th  of  August  she  was  kept  in  an  old 
pasture  ;  since  that  time  she  has  been  fed,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  green  corn. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bigelow  presents  a  cow,  said  to  be  ten  years 
old.     She  is  reported  to  have  produced  127  lbs.  3  oz.  of  but- 
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teri  from  May  21st|  to  January  lOtb  following,  besides  two 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  reserved  for  family  use.  This,  of  course, 
must  have  been  the  produce  of  last  year.  No  intimation  is 
given  in  the  statement,  for  any  portion  of  the  time  since  Jan- 
uary last.  And  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
this  cow  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  competitor  for  the  pre- 
miums offered  this  year. 

The  Cow  presented  by  James  Poor,  of  Andover,  is  reported 
eight  years  old,  and  to  give  milk  of  excellent  quality.  She 
is  said  to  have  made  in  1849,  in  ten  months,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  pounds  of  butter.  During  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  last  past,  there  was  made  from 
her  milk  eighty-three  pounds  of  butter  ;  she  had,  during  the 
winter,  in  addition  to  hay,  only  four  bushels  of  shorts.  We 
consider  this  an  extraordinary  yield,  considering  her  feed,  and 
also  considering  that  she  dropped  her  last  calf  in  May  last. 

She  is  reported  to  have  made,  in  the  best  of  the  season,  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  to  have  given  at 
that  time,  about  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  If  that  is 
so,  the  Committee  do  not  consider  her  milk  of  superior  quali- 
ty, as  upon  that  estimate  it  requires  about  fourteen  quarts 
of  her  milk  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter. 

She  is  reported  now  to  give  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  The  Committee  regret  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  her  produce  during  the  summer,  had 
not  been  as  accurately  kept  as  it  was  for  the  four  months  of 
the  last  winter  and  spring.  > 

Josiah  Crosby,  of  Andover,  presented  a  Cow  three  fomrths 
Ayrshire  blood,  and  from  his  statement  it  appears  that,  during 
one  week,  she  gave  sixteen  and  one  half  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  that  the  week  following,  her  milk  made  eight  and 
one  quarter  pounds  of  butter. 

We  learn  from  him  that  this  was  in  the  month  of  June. 
She  is  reported  to  give  milk  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  She 
is  a  cow  of  fine  appearance,  and  probably  a  valuable  animal, 
and  especially  to  any  one  keeping  a  single  cow,  as  she  gives 
milk  all  the  year,  upon  hay  and  grass  feed  alone. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  several  animals,  and  the 
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Statements  of  their  produce,  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  a- 
ward  to  James  Day,  of  Haverhill,  the  second  premium 

oi;  $9  00 

To  James  Poor,  of  Andover,  the  third  premium  of  8  00 

To  Josiah  Crosby  of  Andover,  the  fourth     do     do  7  00 

MOSES  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


JAMES  DAY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium,  my  cow,  of  native  breed,  seven  years 
old.  She  calved  on  the  7th  of  April  last,  and  the  calf  was  ta- 
ken from  her  on  the  15th  of  May.     It  weighed  115  lbs. 

During  the  month  of  June,  she  gave,  upon  an  average,  six- 
teen quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  made,  from  June  first,  to  Ju- 
ly tenth,  63  1-2  lbs.  of  butter,  and  one  week  in  the  time  she 
made  12  3-4  lbs.  butter.  Since  that  time  she  has  made  89  1-2 
lbs.  butter,  up  to  Sept.  25th.  She  has  been  kept  during  the 
season,  in  an  old  pasture,  and  has  had  no  other  feed  of  any 
kind,  until  the  15th  of  August ;  she  was  then  fed  morniog  and 
evening,  with  green  corn.  JAMES  DAY. 

HaverhIll,  Sept.  28,  1852. 


JAMES  POOR'S  STATEMENT. 

The  Fountain  Cow,  herewith  presented,  had  a  calf  at  three 
years  old.  She^has  never  dried  since.  She  is  now  eight 
years  old.  We  churn  every  week  and  fortnight  the  year 
round.  Her  milk  and  butter  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality. 
She  will  overnm  300  lbs.  of  butter,  annually.  In  1849,  we 
weighed  her  butter  ten  months.  It  weighed  256  lbs.;  she 
then  had  another  calf;  she  has  had  a  calf  every  year. 

This  year,  she  made,  during  the  month  of  January,  22  lbs. 
6  oz.;  February,  19  lbs.;  March,  18  1-4  lbs,;  April,  23  1-2  lbs.; 
besides  averaging  a  quart  of  'milk  a  day,  in  the  family. 
Through  the  best  of  the  season,  10  to  11  lbs  per  week. 

Her  keeping  is  common  pasturing ;  no  fresh  feed  in  the  fall. 
During  the  winteif,  she  had  six  bags  of  shorts. 
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Sept.  28, 1  weighed  her  night's  milk.  It  weighed  16  1-2 
lbs.  I  and  measured  6  quarts,  1  1-2  pints.  Average  weight 
now,  28  to  30  lbs.  per  day.  JAMES  POOR. 

NoBTH  Andover,  Sept.  29,  1862. 


JOSIAH  CROSBY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  premium,  a  cow  raised  upon  my  farm.  She  is 
nine  years  old,  and  is  about  three  quarters  of  Ajrrshire  blood. 
She  calved  in  June  last,  and  was  milked  up  to  the  time  of  calv- 
ing, without  any  other  feed  than  hay.  She  has  had  no  kind 
of  grain  for  the  last  year.  During  the  past  summer  she  has 
been  kept  in  a  fair  pasture,  and  during  the  severe  drought  was 
fed  with  corn-stalks.  We  measured  her  milk  for  one  week, 
which  averaged  16  1-2  quarts  per  day,  and  on  the  following 
week  she  made  8  1-4  lbs.  of  butter. 

JOSIAH  CROSBY. 
North  Andover,  Sept.  29,  1852. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Single    l^eams,  offer  the 

following  report : 

There  were  eleven  teams  entered ;  but  nine  only  appeared 
upon  the  field.  The  land  was  somewhat  uneven  in  its  surface, 
and  it  was  more  difficult  to  determine  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  different  teams,  than  it  would  have  been  upon  a  level 
surface. 

The  Committee  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lands,  award  the  first  premium,  of  seven  dollars, 
to  Nathan  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  work  done  by  Doe's  plough, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.  in  thirty-six  minutes,  with  twenty  furrows. 

This  plough  was  somewhat  different  in  its  construction, 
firom  any  upon  the  field,  and  had  a  rolling  cutter  attached  to 
it  The  Committee,  while  they  would  be  proud  of  the  world- 
wide fame  which  the  ploughs  of  our  own  state  have  ac- 
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quired,  are  glad  to  see  a  plough  from  N.  H.  which  they  think 
is  in  some  respects,  superior  to  any  manufactured  in  this  state. 
If,  upon  further  acquaintance,  this  plough  sustains  the  favora- 
ble impression  it  has  made  to-day,  wo  think  that  it  will  soon 
find  its  way  into  use  among  us. 

The  second  premium,  of  six  dollars,  to  John  P.  Foster,  of 
Andover,  work  done  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  &  Co.,  Eagle  plough, 
No.  73  1-2,  twenty-three  furrows  in  forty-five  minutes. 

The  third  premium,  of  five  dollars,  to  Daniel  Carleton,  of 
Andover,  work  done  by  Prouty  &  Co.'s  plough.  No.  33. 

The  fourth  premium  of  four  dollars,  to  Herman  Phelps,  of 
Andover,  work  done  by  Martin's  plough,  No.  3,  in  forty  min- 
utes, twenty-two  furrows. 

The  fifth  premium,  of  three  dollars,  to  J.  Longfellow,  of  By- 
field,  work  done  by  Prouty  plough.  No.  38,  forty-six  minutes, 
twenty-four  furrows  ;  this  land  was  neatly  ploughed,  except 
the  last  furrow,  which  was  not  so  well  turned  as  some  others, 
but  as  the  ploughman  was  but  a  boy,  and  did  the  rest  of  the 
work  so  well,  the  Committee  could  not  withhold  the  premium. 
For  the  Committee,  WM.  R.  PUTNAM. 


PLOUaHINa  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 
The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  Double  Teams,  (Josiah 
Newhall,  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  Nathaniel  Peters,  Daniel  Ad- 
ams and  Richcurd  P.  Jaques,)  report :  That  fifteen  teams  were 
entered,  which  api)eared  on  the  ground,  and  competed  for  the 
premiums.     The  lots  of  land  were  drawn  as  follows,  viz : 

No.    1,  to  ML  J.  Stevens,  Andover. 

No.    2,  to  E.  S-  Parker,  Groveland. 

No.    3,  to  Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead. 

No.    4,  to  David  Nevins,  Methuen. 

No.    6,  to  John  Washburn,  Swampscot. 

No.    6,  to  Charles  M.  Davis,  Newbury. 

No.    7,  to  Furber  &  Reynolds,  Andover. 

No.    8,  to  George  A.  Abbott,  Andover. 
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No.    9|  to  Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbary. 
No.  10,  to  Wm.  Foster,  Andover. 
No.  11,  to  Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover. 
No.  12,  to  Wm.  P.  Porter,  ftradford. 
No.  13,  to  Jacob  Farnham,  Andover. 
No.  14,  to  J.  L.  Hubbard,  Byfield. 
No.  16,  to  Moses  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury. 
The  teams  commenced  simultaneously,  and  the  process  of 
inverting  the  sod  went  on  in  a  quiet  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner, and  in  about  forty-five  minutes,  several  acres  were  well 
ploughed.     The  Committee  were  pleased  to  observe  so  many 
citizens  of  the  county,  willing  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  show. 

The  plough  must  ever  be  considered  among  the  most  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  the  public  are  under 
obligation  to  the  distinguished  plough-makers  of  this  state,  and 
elsewhere,  for  that  degree  of  advancement  towards  perfection, 
which  has  been  attained.  But  the  skillful  use  of  the  plough, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  plough  itself. 
Many  fields,  smooth  and  without  obstruction,  may  be  seen 
ploughed  with  furrows  devuiting  from  a  right  line,  one  or  two 
feet  on  either  side,  with  the  land  left  uneven,  and  the  furrows 
of  unequal  depth.  But  the  Society  is  doing  much  towards 
improvement  in  this  respect,  by  giving  examples  of  good 
ploughing. 

The  Committee,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ploughing 
of  the  several  lots,  with  but  slight  difference  of  opinion,  award- 
ed the  premiums  as  follows : — 

The  first  premium  to  John  Washburn,  of  Lynn;    plough, 
Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.'s —  $8  00 

Second  premium  to  Moses  H.  Poor,  of  West  Newbury ; 

plough,  Martin's —  7  00 

Third   premium  to   Richard  S.   Bray   of  Newbury ; 

plough,  Prouty  &  Co.'s—  6  00 

Fourth    premium   to    William    Foster,   of   Andover; 

plough,  Doe's,  of  Concord —  6  00 

Fifth  premium  to  David  Nevins,  of  Methuen —  4  00 

There  were  three  double  ploughs  on  the  field,  which  attract- 
11 
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ed  attentioni  but  the  Committee  did  not  feel  it  to  be  their  da- 
ty  to  take  them  into  consideration,  in  awarding  the  premiums. 
These  ploughs  were  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  Commit- 
tee,  but  having  no  practical  experience  with  suchi  they  forbear 
to  express  an  opinion ;  but  hope  that  the  Society  will  take 
measures  to  test  their  utility. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  to  the  trustees,  the  propriety 
of  giving  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  to  each  of  the  competitors 
with  these  ploughs,  all  of  whom  did  their  work  well,  viz  :  to 
Wm.  P.  Porter,  of  Bradford,  J.  L.  Hubbard,  of  Bjrfield,  and 
one  other  competitor,  whose  name  is  not  recollected  by  the 
Committee. 

For  the  Committee,  JOSIAH  NEWHALL. 


PLOUGHINa  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  special  Committee  of  seven,  appointed  to  award  the 
premiufns  offered  by  Charles  A.  Stetson,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  Horse  Teams,  in  plough- 
ing, report : 

That  there  were  thirteen  competitors  for  these  premiums — 
all  of  which  were  promptly  on  the  ground,  ready  to  move  at 
the  time  appointed.  The  ground  was  a  gravelly  soil,  with  a 
fair  sod,  and  occasional  fast  rocks,  that  required  careful  watch- 
ing of  the  plough.  One  sixth  of  an  acre,  of  like  form,  was  as- 
signed to  each  competitor,  numbered  from  1  to  13.  Some  of 
the  lands  were  harder  and  more  rocky  than  others.  The  di- 
rections were,  to  cut  the  furrows  not  less  than  seven  inches 
deep,  and  of  a  width  to  be  most  conveniently  turned  flat.  All 
started  at  the  same  time,  and  completed  their  work  in  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes ; — all  having  done  it  within  reasonable 
time,  so  that  the  time  of  performance  was  not  regarded  in  the 
award  of  premiums. 

One  of  the  teams  was  accompanied  by  a  driver — and  one  of 
them  did  not  plough  so  deep  as  required — these  circumstances 
operated  against  their  performances.  Most  of  the  teams  were 
well  disciplined,  and,  with  the  ploughmen,  well  prepared  for 
the  work.     The  struggle  was  fairly  contested,  and  the  work 
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as  thoroughly  done,  as  the  committee  have  ever  witnessed. 
Among  80  many  who  did  well,  it  was  no  easy  task,  to  say 
which  did  best.  Most  of  the  committee  were  experienced  in 
the  management  of  teams  of  horses,  and  were  practical  plough- 
men. Drivers  were  not  forbidden  to  be  used,  stilly  the  com- 
mittee thought,  with  teams  properly  trained,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  their  use.  They  noticed  some  of  the  horses  were 
80  thoroughly  trained,  that  they  would  halt  instantly,  at  the 
voice  of  the  ploughmen ; — so  when  the  plough  struck  a  rock, 
or  wavered  from  the  furrow,  it  could  be  instantly  reinstated  in 
its  proper  place.  With  powerful  horses  thus  trained,  and  well 
skilled  ploughmen,  the  best  of  work  can  be  done  in  the  short- 
est time. 

The  "  straight  line  side  hill  plough,"  No.  83,  made  by  Rug- 
gles  &  Co.,  used  by  Moses  Pettingill,  of  Topsfield,  and  held  by 
his  son,  David  Pettingill,  all  things  considered,  completed  the 
work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  richly  merited  the 
first  premium  of  $25  00 

The  work  done  by  Ruggles&  Co.'s  plough,  No.  73  1-2, 
entered  by  John  Washburn,  of  Swampscot,  merited 
the  second  premium  of  15  00 

The  work  done  by  Doe's  plough,  of  Concord,  with  Mr.  Slo- 
cum's  team,  found  much  favor  with  the  committee.  Two 
other  teams,  that  used  No.  73,  of  Ruggles  &  Co.,  did  their 
work  in  a  manner  worthy  of  commendation.  Had  the  com- 
mittee been  so  authorized,  they  would  have  cheerfully  award- 
ed the  competitors  twice  as  much,  for  they  never  saw  premi- 
ums better  earned. 

The  committee  regret  that  any  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces should  have  prevented  the  generous  donor  from  being  pre- 
sent, to  witness  the  result  of  the  experiments  that  he  had  eli- 
cited. This  is  the  second  time  the  Society  have  been  imder 
special  obligation  to  Mr.  Stetson,  for  his  generosity  in  advan- 
cing the  interest  of  their  Show.  It  only  remains  for  a  few 
more  men  of  public  spirit  like  Mr.  Fay  and  Mr.  Stetson,  to 
come  forward  with  just  discrimination  and  liberal  hand,  and 
our  farmers  would  show  that  they  can  do  work  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  all  admiration. 

For  the  Committee,         J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Chairman. 
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DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy,  report  that  four  specimens  of 
June,  and  nine  of  September  butter,  were  submitted  to  their 
examination,  which  came  within  the  Society's  rules  for  premi- 
um. No  specimens  of  the  June  butter,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Committee,  merited  the  highest  premium  ;  the  second,  of 
eight  dollars,  we  awarded  to  Jonathan  Berry,  of  Middleton,  and 
the  third,  of  six  dollars,  to  Sarah  J.  Stevens,  of  Andover. 

The  September  butter  was  much  superior  to  that  of  June, 
and  the  Committee,  after  a  careful  examination,  recommend 
the  first  premium,  of  ten  dollars  be  given  to  Jonathan  Berry, 
of  Middleton ;  the  second,  of  eight  dollars,  to  Caroline  J.  Ord- 
way,  of  West  Newbury ;  the  third,  of  six  dollars,  to  Nathaniel 
Felton,  of  Dan  vers. 

So  nearly  equal  were  some  of  these  specimens,  that  the 
Committee  carefully  compared  them  before  deciding  their 
relative  merits. 

A  specimen  of  four  pounds  of  June  butter,  the  product  of 
one  cow  for  two  days,  in  Jane  of  1860,  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  which  was  of  superior  quality,  and  sweet  and  fresh  ; 
which,  from  the  experiment  in  preservation,  we  think,  entitles 
the  maker.  Mrs.  Fairfield  White,  of  Lawrence,  to  the  notice 
of  the  Society  ;  and  we  recommend  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars 
be  given  to  her. 
There  were  not  any  specimens  of  cheese  offered. 

JOSIAH  LITTLE,  Chairman. 


JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  inspection,  one  pot  of  June  butter,  marked  No. 
1,  containing  twenty-three  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds,  the  product  of  seven  cows  and 
one  heifer,  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  ninth  of  July.  Also 
seventeen  pounds  of  September  butter,  marked  No.  2,  a  speci* 
men  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  made  from  the 
20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  from  the  same  cows. 
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We  also  made  from  May  20th  to  June  20th,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pounds  of  four  cheete ;  and  from  May  20th  to 
July  16th,  sold  one  quart  of  cream  per  week  ;  also  sold  one 
quart  of  milk  per  day  during  the  season,  besides  what  has 
been  used  in  the  family. 

Pbooess  or  Making  : — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  remaining 
from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  cream  is  taken  ojQf  and 
kept  in  a  vault  until  it  is  churned  ;  we  churn  once  a  week  ; 
the  buttermilk  is  worked  out  by  hand,  and  the  buUer  is  salted 
with  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound. 

MiddJeton,  Sept.  28ih,  1852. 


MRS.  SAKAH  J.  STEVENS'S  STATT:w::NT. 

I  have  one  cow  only,  and  I  present  a  jar  of  butter.  No.  10, 
made  from  her  milk.  We  have  used  milk  for  our  family,  a- 
bout  a  quart  a  day  besides  making  bread  twice  a  week  with 
milk.  We  have  eaten  what  butter  we  wanted,  besides  selling 
over  twelve  dollars  worth  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound. 

The  cow  has  had  no  feed  except  what  she  has  obtained  her- 
self on  the  road,  and  she  has  had  no  particular  care,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  we  were  very  irregular  about  milk- 
ing.    She  averages  about  twenty  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Andover,  Sept.  28th,  1852. 


CAROLINE  J.  ORDW AY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  present  for  inspection  one  box  of  June  butter,  marked  No. 
7,  containing  eighteen  pounds,  a  specimen  of  seventy-five 
pounds,  made  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  9th  of  July,  product 
of  two  cows.  Also  two  boxes  of  September  butter,  marked 
Na  8,  containing  ten  pounds  each,  a  specimen  of  sixty  pounds, 
made  from  the  13th  of  August,  to  the  24th  of  the  present 
month.     From  the  9th  of  July,   until  the   13th  of  August| 
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they  gave  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gallons  of  milk,  ap- 
propriated to  cheese,  with  other  milk. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  has  been  common  pasture  only,  until 
the  16th  of  August ;  since  then  they  have  been  fed  once  a  day 
with  green  corn  fodder. 

Pbocess  of  Making  : — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
after  standing  ten  minutes  in  the  pails,  and  placed'  in  a  cool 
cellar  ;  skimmed  when  slightly  changed,  into  stone  jars,  the 
whole  cream  being  stirred  as  any  is  added.  About  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  is  churned,  it  is  set  in  cold  water  to  cooL 
Churn  once  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  butter  is  formed,  it  is 
taken  out  and  salted,  with  ground  rock  salt,  one  ounce  and  a 
quarter  to  a  pound.  In  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  placed  on  a 
pie  board  and  the  buttermilk  rolled  out ;  it  is  then  weighed  in- 
to pound  lumps,  shaped  with  clappers,  and  is  fit  for  market. 

Method  of  Preserving  : — A  layer  of  salt  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  an  oaken  firkin,  and  a  linen  cloth  laid  over  it ;  the 
butter  is  then  put  in  and  several  thicknesses  of  linen  cloth  laid 
over  it,  covered  with  salt,  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  28th,  1862. 


NATHANIEL  FELTON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  examination,  twenty  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter, marked  No.  12,  being  a  sample  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  pounds,  made  from  the  milk  of  seven  cows,  from 
the  20th  of  May,  to  the  16th  of  July  ;  after  that,  of  eight  cows 
till  the  20th  bf  September,  having  used  milk  in  the  family  for 
eight  persons.  The  cows  had  common  pastiue  till  the  Ist  of 
August,  and  were  then  fed  with  com  fodder  till  the  present 
time. 

Process  of  Making  : — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  stands  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  put  into 
tin  pails  and  stirred  daily.  We  churn  once  a  week.  During 
the  warmest  weather,  the  cream  is  hung  in  the  well  about 
twelve  hours  before  churning.    After  the  butter  come^  the 
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first  thing  is  to  work  out  the  buttermilk,  which  is  done  with 
the  hands,  without  the  application  of  any  water,  believing  it 
to  be  of  no  use.  We  use  about  an  ounce  of  the  best  salt  to 
the  pound,  varying  in  some  measures  according  to  the  state  of 
the  butter,  to  be  determined  by  the  taste  of  the  person  work- 
ing it.  After  standing  about  an  hour,  it  is  worked  over  the 
second  time  and  then  weighed  each  pound  separately. 

WEEELT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUTTEB  MADE. 


May  27th,  31j  pounds 


June      3d,  45 

do 

do 

19th,  44 

do 

do    10tb,46 

do 

do 

26th,  46 

do 

do     17th,  42 

do 

Sept. 

2d,  40 

do 

do    24th,  51i 

do 

do 

9th,  41 

do 

July     1st,  5li 

do 

do 

I6th,  39 

do 

do      8th,  46 

do 

do 

23d,  40 

do 

do    16th,  46 

do 

do 

27th,  20 

do 

do     22d,  44^ 

do 

do    29th,  43  > 

do 

799i 

Aug.    6th,  42 

do 

ers,  Sept.  28th,  1862. 

Aug.  12th,  44  pounds. 


MRS.  FAIRFIELD  WHITE'S  STATEMENT. 

This  butter,  No.  4,  was  made  two  years  ago  last  June.  The 
cream,  from  which  it  was  made,  was  gathered  in  two  days, 
from  the  milk  of  one  cow.  It  has  been  kept  in  its  present  state 
of  preservation  by  a  covering  of  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  lime 
water,  and  an  additional  thickness  of  flannel. 

Lawrence,  Sept.  28th,  1862. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  have  attended 
to  their  duties  and  ask  leave  to  report : 

That  two  Ploughs,  with  straight  cutters,  were  presented  for 
exhibition  by  Alfred  Doe,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  The  pattern, 
finish,  strength,  and  general  appearance  of  these  ploughs  com- 
pared well  with  other  ploughs  of  this  description.     One,  No. 
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8,  was  of  very  superior  workmanship  and  finish.  It  is  the 
same  plough  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  late 
World's  Pair  in  London. 

Three  breaking  up  circular  cutter  ploughs  were  presented 
by  the  same  gentleman,  which  your  Committee  think  are  su- 
perior ploughs  for  lands  free  from  rocks,  and  would  prove  un- 
commonly  serviceable  on  swamp  or  meadow  lands,  where 
'there  are  small  roots  which  obstruct  the  common  straight  cut- 
ters. 

The  Michigan  Plough,  exhibited  by  Prouty  &,  Mears,  of 
Boston,  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  kind  of  plough.  And  it  is 
well  spoken  of  by  most  farmers  that  have  used  it.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  some  of  our  best  agriculturists,  that  an  improvement 
can  be  made  by  widening  the  small  or  top  plough  to  a  corres- 
ponding width  of  the  under  or  sub-soil  plough,  so  as  to  make 
the  after  plough  turn  over  the  sub-soil,  and  entirely  cover  up 
the  turf. 

A  strong,  durable  Hay  Wagon,  with  rigging  attached,  was 
exhibited  by  Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  of  West  Newbury. 

Daniel  Stiles,  of  Middleton,  exhibited  his  Hay  and  Ck>m 
Stalk  Cutter.  The  committee  were  pleased  with  its  opera- 
tion, especially  in  cutting  corn  stalks,  and  some  of  your  com- 
Aiittee  intend  making  trial  of  this  cutter  the  coming  winter,  on 
their  own  farms. 

For  the  Committee,  RICHARD  P.  WATERS. 


ROOT  CROPS- 

.  The  Conunittee  report,  that  th^re  were  statements  sent 
them  of  two  crops  of  Onions,  one  crop  of  Carrots,  and  one  of 
Potatoes ;  and  they  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : 

To  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  for  his  crop  of  Onions  rais- 
ed in  Middleton,  the  premium  of  $6  00 
To  John  S.  Hubbard,  of  Byfield,  for  his  crop  of  onions, 

a  gratuity  of  4  00 

To  R.  P.  Waters,  of  Beverly,  for  his  carrots,  the  prem.  of  6  00 
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To  Charles  Fiencb^  of  Andover,  for  bis  potatoes,  the 
premium  of  6  00 

The  statements  ^ere  not  received  until  Nov.  16th,  at  which 
time  all  the  crops  were  harvested,  except  the  Carrot  crop  of 
Mr.  Waters,  so  that  your  committee  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  viewing  them  in  the  field ;  but  as  the  statements  are  so  par- 
ticular and  so  well  vouched,  they  bad  no  misgivings  about 
making  the  awards. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  French,*— concise,  but  to  the  point, — 
your  committee  commend  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  read- 
ers, living  in  the  neighborhood  of  worthless  land. .  He  has  not 
only  received  a  fair  income  from  his  ground  the  first  year,  but 
his  land  is  now  in  fine  order  for  any  other  crop  he  may  wish  to 
put  upon  it. 

The  committee  have,  perhaps,  rather  exceeded  their  author- 
ity in  awarding  a  gratuity  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  they  thought 
his  experiment  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  such  an  one  as 
they  did  not  consider  advisable  to  let  pass  without  "material 
aid"  from  the  society. 

For  the  Committee,  J.  EITTREDGE. 


ANDREW  NICHOLS'S  STATEMENT. 
The  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  is  nearly 
level,  one  comer  being  a  little  elevated,  and  sloping  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lot.  The  subsoil  is  sand  or  loose  gravel, — 
the  soil  a  loamy  mould,  which,  as  analyzed  by  Dr.  Dana  in 
1840,  contains  soluble  geine  466  per  cent,  insoluble  do.  3.50, 
Sulphates  1.30,  Phosphates  .84,  Granite  sand  89.80.  (See  So- 
ciety's Transactions,  1840.)  On  the  larger  portion  of  it,  oni- 
ons had  been  cultivated  for  one  or  more  years*  On  a  small 
portion  of  it  cabbages  grew  last  year.  About  the  middle  of 
April  the  ground  was  ploughed  seven  inches  deep,  and  manur- 
ed with  a  compost  formed  by  mixing  twelve  cart4oads  of  bam 
manure  with  fourteen  of  muck,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Dana,  (see  Transactions,  1840,)  aud  thoroughly 
harrowed^  raked  smooth,  and  one  and  three-fourths  pounds  of 
12 
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seed  sown  thereon.  They  were  weeded  four  times,  twenty- 
four  days  labor. 

Soon  after  the  first  weeding,  one  bushel  of  dry  wood  ashes 
was  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole  piece.  After  the  second 
weeding,  one  bushel  of  Raster  of  Paris  was  strewn  orer  it  in 
<the  same  manner.  After  the  third  weeding,  the  western  end 
of  the  piece,  on  a  part  of  which  cabbages  grew  last  year,  was 
less  promising  as  to  a  crop,  than  elsewhere.  One  peck  of  Gua- 
no,  mixed  with  one  peck  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  was  scattered  ov- 
er this  part  of  the  field,  about  one-fourth  of  (he  whole.  This 
apparently  had  the  desired  eflfect — gave  the  crop  a  luxuriimt 
appearance,  and  at  harvest  the  largest  product. 

Danvers,  Nov.  6, 1862.  ANDREW  NICHOLS. 

This  certifies,  that,  under  my  own  supervision,  Dr.  Andrew 
Nichols,  on  his  farm  in  Middleton,  experimenting  on  one-half 
acre  of  land,  raised,  on  seventy  square  rods,  from  seed,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels  of  onions ;  that  on  the  remain- 
ing ten  square  rods,  small  onions,  and  a  few  seed  onions  were 
set.  and  a  good  crop  of  what  are  called  rare-ripes,  and  seed,  ob- 
tained,.— but  as  there  were  many  of  them  pulled  early  for  the 
market,  and  sold,  week  after  week,  in  small  bunches,  it  is  now 
impossible  for  me  to  say  how  many  bushels,  or  the  equivalent 
thereto,  were  produced  on  these  ten  rods,  but  I  should  estimate 
the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  crop,  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  whole  piece. 

Danvers,  Nov.  6,  1862.  LUKE  PUTNAM. 

I  certify  that  I  measured  the  ground  cultivated  as  above  sta- 
ted, and  found  it  to  contain  one-half  acre,  and  no  more. 
Nov.  9,  1863.  J.  W.  PROCTOR,  Surveyor; 


JOHN  L.  HUBBARD'S  STATEMENT. 
I  herewith  transmit  a  statement  of  the  management  of  the 
crop  of  Onions,  entered  by  me  for  Premium.  The  land  is  a 
sandy  loam,  rather  light  on  one  side  of  the  piece  to  a  rather 
deep  black  soil  on  the  other  side,  with  a  southern  exposure, 
containing  86  rods.     It  has  been  used  for  an  Onion  bed  seve- 
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ml  years.  The  manure  was  partly  bam  yard  and  partly 
daughter  house  manture^  was  not  composted.  One  side  of 
the  lot  was  manured  entirely  with  the  slaughter  house  manure, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  bam  yard  manure  was  thought  to 
be  rather  too  scattering  and  some  small  heaps  of  the  slaughter 
manure  were  put  in  to  fill  Up.  The  manure  was  ploughed  in,  in 
the  Spring.  The  ground  was  not  harrowed,  but  it  was  brush- 
ed over,  and  then  raked  by  hand.  The  seed  was  then  sown. 
One  ])ound  of  the  common  yellow  onion  seed  was  sown  firdt 
on  the  lightest  part  of  the  land,  where  the  bam  yard  manure 
was  put ;  then  one  pound  of  Danvers  seed  entirely  on  the 
slaughter  manure,  and  then  the  lot  was  finished  with  a  mixed 
seed  of  Danvers  and  yellow  onion  seed. 

The  seed  was  sown  the  6th  of  May.  The  product  was 
127  bbls  of  Danvers,  125  of  the  common  and  47  of  the 
mixed  seed.  Perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  that  no  account  was 
made  of  the  unripe  and  rotten  onions,  of  which  there  were  several 
bushels.  The  product  was  rather  in  favor  of  the  mixed  seed, 
hut  I  attribute  this  to  the  land,  as  it  was  moister  and  was  not 
molested  at  all  with  the  worms.  The  Danvers  had  the  next 
best  chance,  and  they  were  ripe  some  days  sooner  than  the 
others.  There  were  also  taken  onions  for  the  use  of  two 
families  during  the  summer,  and  30  bunches  were  sold  before 
harvesting.  In  regard  to  mei»ure,  I  say  that  they  were 
measured  in  a  basket,  and  that  of  100  baskets  one  basket  was 
taken  out  and  the  rest  were  taken  to  market  and  weighed, 
making  102  bushels  and  18  pounds,  57  1-2  pounds  being  a 
bushel.  If  the  remainder,  which  Were  barreled,  overan  at  the 
same  rate,  there  would  have  been  over  340  bushels. 

BXPEN8K  or  CftOP. 

Four  cords  manure           -  -  .         -           -        $16  00 

Spreading  manure  and  ploughing        •  -           -      3  00 

Fitting  the  land  and  sowing  •           -            -            1 50 

Weeding  five  thnes                 -  -            -            -    2000 

Harvesting,  topping  &c.  -            -            -          12  00 

Hauling  to  market                   -  -            -            -      8  50 

Interest  on  land               -  -           -           -             300 

$64  00 
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Crop  sold  for  ....  $14426 

From  which  deduct  cost  of  production,     -     '       -  64  00 

Net  profit.      -  -  -  -  -  $80  26 

Byfield,  Nov.  12th,  1862.  JOHN  L.  HUBBARD. 

Nbwbubt,  Nov.  12th,  1862. — ^This  is  to  certify  that  we,  the 

subscribers,  have  measured  a  lot  of  Onions  for  Mr.  Hubbard, 

of  three  hundred  and  thirty  bushels. 

ADAMS  PHALEN. 

JOHN  S.  HILL. 


BICHARD  P.  WATERS'S  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  carrots  which  I  entered  for  examination,  hare 
now  been  harvested,  and  the  result  is  as  follows.  From  one 
hundred  square  poles  of  land  I  have  taken  666  baskets  of 
orange  carrots,  weighing,  on  an  average,  66  lbs.  per  basket, 
amounting  to  thirty  one  thousand  and  eighty  pounds  of  car- 
rots or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five  tons  per  acre. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  was  as  follows.  We  manured  the 
land  ^ith  eighteen  ox-cart  loads  of  bam  3rard  manure,  two 
thirds  of  which  was  swamp  muck,  and  one  third  pure  stable 
manure  composted.  This  manure  was  spread  and  the  land 
ploughed  twelve  inches  deep  about  the  20th  of  May.  It  was 
then  raked  with  common  hand  rakes  and  the  seed  sown  on 
the  28th  of  May,  the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart — ^with  ooe 
pound  of  orange  carrot  seed.  The  piece  was  hoed  once  and 
weeded  by  hand  twice.  The  carrots  were  harvested  on  the 
first  week  of  November,  and  the  crop  resulted  as  above  stated. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  I  took  a  carrot  crop  from 
the  same  piece  of  land  last  year,  and  for  which  I  received  a 
premium.  I  shall  continue  the  same  crop  on  the  same  land 
another  year.  The  soil  is  composed  of  dark  and  yellow  loam, 
and  was  fenced  off  from  an  old  pasture  three  years  since. 

EXPENSES  OF  CCLTIVATION. 

Interest  on  land,  -  -  -  -  |6  00 

Six  cords  compost,  -  -  -  -  -      36  00 
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Spreading  manure,  ploughing,  harrowing,  raking,  and 

sowing  seed,        -  -  -  •  -        6  00 

Seed,    •---..  1  00 

Hoeing,  weeding, 'and  harvesting,    -  •  -      26  60 


$74  ffO 

TALUK  or  CABROTS. 

Fifteen  and  a  half  tons,  at  $10, 

$155  00 

Tops,  as  fodder  for  cows,  - 

25  00 

180  00 

Net  profit, $105  60 

In  view  of  this  result,  I  would  ask  what  crop  makes  better 

returns  than  carrots  well  attended  to  ? 

RICHARD  P.  WATERS. 
Cherry  Hill  Farm,  Beverly,  Nov.  1862. 


CHABLES   FRENCH'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  one  half  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  potatoes,,  for  premium. 
The  land  a  bog,  in  a  wild  state,  at  commencement,  and  yield- 
ing nothing. 

Cost  of  digging  up,  with  spade,        -  -  •     $6  00 

"     "  I^anting,  ....  13  00 

«    "  hoeing, 11  00 

<<     <<  seed,  six  bushels  of  black  and  chenango  pota- 
toes, (four  bushels  black,  two  of  chenangoes,)  4  67 
Cost  of  manure,  (stable  manure  and  sand,)    -           -    16  00 
(f     cc  digging  and  housing  potatoes,        -            -        10  00 

$69  67 

The  product  was,  of  black  potatoes,  117  bushels. 
Of  chenangoes,        24        << 

The  chenangoes  were  dug  early,  before  fully  grown  or  ma- 
tured. CHARLES  FRENCH. 

Andover,  Oct.  1862. 
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GBAIN  CKOPS. 

The  Ciommittee  on  Grain  Crops,  report,  Ihat  there  was  ooe 
entry  of  Wheat,  only,  and  that  by  Christopher  How,  of  Me- 
thuen,  of  forty  bushels,  raised  on  one  acre  and  eighty-three 
rods  of  land,  being  twenty-six  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
and  they  award  him  the  premium  of  f6  00 

There  were  two  entries  of  Rye,  one  by  Adino  Page,  of  Dan- 
vers,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  bushels,  raised  on  foor 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  being  thirty-seTenand  one  third  buAels,  or  twenty-one 
hundred  and  one  third  pounds  to  the  acre ;  and  they  award 
him  the  premium  of  .  6  00 

The  other  entry  of  Rye,  was  by  James  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Dao- 
vers,  of  fifty-six  bushels,  raised  on  one  and  three-fourths  acres 
of  land,  weighing  sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel,  being  thi^ 
ty-two  bushels,  or  twenty  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  to  the 
acre  ;  and  had  the  committee  another  premium  at  their  dispo- 
sal, they  would  cheerfully  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  consid- 
ering his  extra  crop,  compared  with  the  condition  and  yalue  of 
his  l&nd. 

There  were  also  two  entries  of  Indian  Corn,-— one  by  Win- 
gate  Merrill,  of  Danvers,  of  eighty-seven  bushels,  raised  on  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  rods  of  land,  being  about  eightjr-six 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  they  award  him  the  premium  of  |6. 

The  other  entry  of  Corn,  was  by  Adino  P^e,  of  Danvers, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  bushels,  raised  on  two  acres 
and  twenty-five  rods  of  land,  being  sixty-six  and  three  tenths 
bushels  to  the  acre, — a  very  good  crop,  but  a  less  quantity  than 
would  entitle  him  to  the  Society's  premium,  if  more  than  one 
were  offered. 

There  was  also  a  crop  of  Barley  entered  by  Isaac  Smith,  of 
Beverly,  of  sixty  bushels,  raised  on  one  acre  and  forty-eight 
and  a  half  rods  of  land,  being  over  forty-eix  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Smith's  statement  not  coming  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Society,  to  entitle  him  to  a  premium,  the  committee,  con- 
sidering his  extra  crop,  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $4  be 
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given  him.  His  crop  of  Oate,  which  he  raised  on  only  one 
hundred  and  aeven  rods  of  land^  although  an  extra  crop,  being 
about  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre^  does  not  entitle  him  to  a  prem- 
ium, as  no  prMuiums  are  offered  for  grain  crops  raised  on  any 
lees  quantity  of  land  than  one  acre. 

For  the  Committee,  ANDREW  DODGE. 


CHRISTOPHER  HOWS  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premiumi  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  obtained  from 
one  acre  and  eighty-three  rods  of  land.  It  is  the  white  flint 
winter  wheat.  The  land  on  which  it  was  raised,  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  has  been  mowed  four  years.  It  was  turned  oTer  in 
September,  1851,  and  thirty  loaib  to  the  acre  of  compost  ma- 
nure applied,  about  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  load.  It  was 
sown  in  September,  harrowed  and  rolled. 

Methuen,  Nov.  8th,  1852.  CHRISTOPHER  HOW. 

This  certifies  that  I  surveyed  a  piece  of  land  for  Christopher 
How,  on  which  he  rj^ised  wheat  the  present  year,  and  it  con- 
tained one  acre  and  eighty-three  rods. 

JOSEPH  S.  HOW,  Surveyor. 

Methuen,  Nov.  6th,  1852. 


ADINO  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  winter  Rye,  grown  on  the  town 
(arm  in  Danvers.  The  field  on  which  the  rye  grew,  contains 
four  and  one  hftlf  acres.  The  soil  is  light  and  gravelly.  On 
two  acres  of  this  land,  rye  was  grown  last  year.  The  other 
was  broke  up  in  the  spring  of  1850,  manured  in  the  hill,  and 
l^anted  with  corn,  yielding  a  good  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1851 
it  was  manured  with  three  and  one  half  cords  of  bog-yard  ma- 
nure to  the  acre,  ploughed  deep  and  planted  with  potatoes. 
After  this  crop  was  taken  off,  it  was  ploughed  deep,  and  har- 
rowed well.  On  the  22d  of  September,  it  was  sown  with  about 
three  peeks  of  rye  to  the  acre,  covered  with  the  harroW|  and 
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rolled.  On  the  10th  and  12th  of  July  last,  it  ^^aa  cot  with 
sickles  and  cradles,  dried  in  the  field,  and  gathered  into  the 
bam  in  good  condition,  and  immediately  threshed  oat.  The 
yield  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  bushels,  weighing  fifty- 
eight  pounds  to  the  bushel.  There  was  about  five  tons  of 
straw,  which  is  very  nice.  The  collar  makers  and  onion  deal- 
ers are  buying  it  for  their  uses,  at  sixty  and  seventy  cents  per 
hundred.  The  grain  is  worth  ninety  cents  per  budiel. 
Danvers,  Sept.  15th,  1852.  ADINO  PAGE. 


JAMES  BROWN,  Jb/s  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  notice,  a  statement  of  the  culture  of  a 
field  of  winter  Rye,  in  Danvers,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  adjoining  Boston  road.  The  land  is  on  a  plain,  light 
and  loamy  soil.  In  1850  it  yielded  potatoes ;  in  1851  one 
half  com,  the  other  potatoes.  About  four  cords  of  manure  were 
then  applied  to  the  acre.  No  manure  was  applied,  the  present 
season.  It  was  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  about  seven  inches 
deep,  with  one  pair  of  cattle.  Two  and  one  eighth  bushels  of 
seed  were  sown  on  the  1st  of  October,  upon  the  lot  which  con- 
tains one  and  three-fourths  acres.  The  produce  was  fifty-six 
bushels,  weighing,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
p  ounds  to  the  bag  of  two  bushels,  as  plump  and  fair  as  any 
grain  I  have  ever  seen.  No  extra  efibrt  was  made  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grain,  but  as  the  field  was  unconmionly  handsome, 
I  was  induced  to  give  this  statement.  Rye,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  most  valuable  crops  to  cultivate  on  land 
of  this  description.  JAMES  BROWN,  Jb. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25th,  1852. 


WINGATE  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 
I  ofier  for  premium  a  crop  of  Indian  Com,  grown  on  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  rods  of  land,  the  soil  good.    It  was 
broken  up  in  the  fall  of  1850.    In  the  spring  of  1851  it  was 
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dunged  in  the  hill,  and  planted  with  corni  and  yielded  about 
seventy  bushels.  In  November  last,  I  put  on  about  four  and  a 
half  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  ploughed  it  in.  In  the  spring 
it  was  well  harrowed,  and  planted  the  25th  and  26th  of  May, 
in  hills,  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  The  corn  was 
well  cultivated.  Weeds  were  not  permitted  to  grow.  It  was 
gathered  in  October  last,  and  yielded  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  bushels  of  sound  com.  I  estimated  the  product  to  be 
eighty-seven  bushels.  WINOATE  MERRILL. 

Danvers,  Nov.  11,  1862. 


ADINO  PAGE'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium,  a  crop  of  Indian  Com,  grown  on  two 
acres  and  twenty-five  rods.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  gravelly. 
In  the  summer  of  1851  we  obtained  about  one  ton  of  poor  hay, 
from  this  land.  The  1st  of  October  following,  we  put  on  nine 
cords  of  compost  manure  from  our  hog-yard,  and  ploughed  it 
in,  seven  inches  deep.  In  the  spring  it  was  cross  ploughed, 
and  well  pulverized  with  the  harrow.  It  was  planted  the  18th 
of  May,  in  drills,  the  stalks  standing  ten  inches  apart,  the  rows 
four  feet  apart,  and  running  north  and  south — the  better  to 
admit  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  corn  was  well  cultivated — 
weeds  were  not  permitted  in  the  field.  It  was  gathered  in 
October  last,  and  yielded  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels 
of  ears  of  corn.  I  estimate  the  produce  to  have  been  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  bushels  of  corn. 

Danvers,  Nov.  6,  1852.  ADINO  PAGE. 


ISAAC  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 
I  offer  for  your  consideration  and  for  premium,  a  crop  of 
Barley,  of  sixty  bushels,  which  I  raised  on  one  acre  48  1-2 
rods  of  land,  from  2  1-2  bushels  of  seed.     The  land  was  last 
year  to  Cabbages,  and  in  a  common,  ordinary  state,  and  of  the 
value  of  about  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
I  also  offer  a  crop  of  oats  for  your  consideration,  of  forty 
13 
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bushels,  raised  on  one  hnndred  and  seven  rods  of  land  from  two 
bushels  of  seed  ;  the  land  in  the  same  condition  and  of  the 
same  value,  as  that  on  which  the  barley  grew. 
Beverly,  Nov^  1st,  1862.  ISAAC  SMITH* 


FRUITS. 
The  Committee  on  Fruits,  report :  That  in  looking  back 
upon  the  season,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  weather 
could  have  been  made  better,  for  the  general  productions  of 
the  earth.  There  were  but  few  cases  of  drought,  which  caus- 
ed the  grumblers, — they  who  are  never  suited — to  comfdaia. 

The  season  as  a  whole,  particularly  for  fruits,  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  display,  and  the  interest  manifested  ia 
this  department  of  useful  culture,  continue  to  increase ;  the 
change,  in  substituting  two  days  for  the  exhibition,  worked 
admirably.  Heretofore,  everything  was  performed  in  an  incon- 
venient, hiuried,  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  show  was 
crowded  into  one  day  :  the  committees  were  compelled  to  make 
up  their  awards  after  partial  examination,  and  many  were  often 
dissatisfied  with  their  results.  Now  there  is  ample  time  for 
every  thing,  and  the  merits  of  every  contributor  can  be  fully 
discussed,  and  correctly  decided. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  peaches, 
surpassed  that  of  any  previous  season.  There  were  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  dishes  and  baskets,  from  eighty-fire 
contributors. 

The  committee  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  their  report, 
were  they  to  enumerate  every  variety  of  fruit  or  contributor ; 
they  will,  therefore,  confine  themselves  to  a  list  of  those  to 
whom  gratuities  were  awarded  : 
To  Charles  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  for  the  largest  col- 
lection of  fruits,  a  gratuity  of  -  -      $6  00 
<<    Robert  Manning,  of  Salem,             -           -  3  00 
'<    Moses  Pettiogel,  of  Topsfield,  -            -            -        3  00 
"    A.  D.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  for  the  best  pears,  assorted,  3  00 
<<    Andrew  Lackey,  ol  Marbldiead,           -           -        1  50 
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To  Epbraim  Emmertoiiy  of  Salem,        -           -  1  60 

. "    BeDJamiu  Porter,  of  Danvers,    -            -            -  1  60 

"    E.  S.  Parker,  of  Groveland,             -            -  1  00 

"    G.  W.  Gage,  of  Methuen,         -            -   .        -  1  00 

"    Moody  Ordway,  of  West  Newbury,  -            -  1  00 

'^    J.  RBarker,  of  Methuen,  for  the  finest  collection 

apples,    -            -            -            -            -  2  60 

"  E.  G.  Jackman,  of  JJethuen,  -  -  -  1  00 
"    William  Bacbeldor,  of  Andover,  for  his  renovated 

St.  Michael  pears,     -            -            -            -  I  00 

"    William  Poor,  of  Andover,  -           -            -  1  00 

"  Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  -  -  -  1  00 
"    Wm.  G.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  for  a  large  collection 

of  apples  and  pears,  -            -           -            -  2  60 

"    J.  &  E.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  -            -            -  2  00 

"  J.  C.  Hoadly,  of  Lawrence,  -  -  .  -  60 
*^    K   Clark,  Jr.,  of  Groveland,  superior  Hubbard- 

ston  Nonsuch  apples,             •           -            -  60 

"    Pamela  Wood,  of  Andover,              -            -  60 

<'    Adam  Nesmith,  of  Beverly,        -            -            -  60 

"    Rufiis  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill,          -            -  60 

"    D.Merrill,  2d,  of  Methuen,        ...  60 

«•    Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,      ...  50 

"    J.  R.  Bodwell,  of  Methuen,       -            -           -  60 

"    Christopher  How,        "...  50 

'^    J.  M.  Richards,  of  Lawrence,  for  fine  Peaches,  76 

"    EUjah  Hall,  of  Methuen,      r            -            .  60 

"    S.  C.  Crosby,  of   "        -            -            .            .  60 

^^  Joseph  Russell,  of  Middleton,  fine  Peaches,  60 
"    Geo.  D.  Lund,  of  Lawrence,  best  ripened  Istibella 

Grapes,  .....  50 
"  George  Perkins,  of  Amesbury,  best  ^'Flemish  Beau- 
ty Pears,"  .....  50 
"  Joel  Bowker,  of  Salem,  -  -  -  -  50 
"  J.  Arrington,  "  "  ...  50 
"  Charles  Ingalls  of  Methuen,  -  -  -  60 
<<  Daniel  Nevens,  of  Methuen,  for  ^'Angouleme  Pears,"  60 
'^    S.  A.  Furbush,  of  Lawrence,  finest  ''Green  Sweet 

Apples,"                    -           ^            -            -  60 
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To  Joshua  Hale,  of  Newbiiryport,  for  the  "St.  Law- 
rence" Apple,        -  -  -  -  76 
"    Abel  Burnham,  of  Gloucester,  best  dish  "Bartletf 

Pears,         ....  -  50 

The  best  seedling  Isabella  Grape,  was  from  Alvin  Moor,  of 
Tewksbury.  This  being  out  of  the  limits  of  the  county, 
your  committee  could  only  return  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Moor, 
for  his  contribution,  and  as  it  was  the  best  lieedling  Isabella 
shown,  we  have  named  the  fruit  "Moor's  Isabella,"  To  the 
above  gentleman,  and  to  W.  H.  Hill,  of  Plaistow,  who  sent  us 
fruit,  our  thanks  are  due.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  fruit  rais- 
ed in  and  around  Lawrence,  were  fine  ;  the  soil  being  gener- 
ally of  a  light  sandy  loam,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  Peach  and  Grape,  the  high  flavor  of  the  former 
equalling  those  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
Isabella  Grape  indicates  a  warm  soil,  and  one  well  adapted  for 
these  fruits. 

Mr.  Barker,  of  Methuen,  who  obtained  the  highest  gratuity 
for  Apples,  raised  them  on  soil  of  the  above  description,  and 
we  were  struck  with  their  smooth  and  bright  appearance,  be- 
ing free  from  blight  or  mildew. 

The  abundant  supply  of  apples,  the  past  season,  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  of  the  early  varieties,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  finding  a  ready  market,  has  demonstrated  that  the  cau- 
tion thrown  out  some  years  since  in  the  "  Reports"  was  not 
altogether  premature.  We  then  remarked  that  apples,  ripen- 
ing at  the  time  of  our  finest  pears  and  peaches,  would  have  but 
a  very  limited  sale  ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  winter  apples  was 
recommended  as  the  most  remunerative.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  neighboring  Society,  the  fruit  committee  recommended 
to  farmers  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Gravenstein.  This 
fine  German  apple  would  command  its  proper  value,  did  it  not 
ripen  with  the  Bartlett,  Harvard,  Andrews,  and  other  of  our 
choicest  pears  and  peaches.  With  the  exception  of  early  fall 
sweeting  apples,  which  are  wanted  for  cooking,  the  sale  of  des- 
sert apples,  ripening  thus  early  in  the  fall,  will  be  small,  par- 
ticularly in  seasons  when  the  pear  or  peach  is  abundant. 

In  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  sales,  it  is  not  good  policy   to 
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run  to  one  or  two  yarieties,  however  excellent-;  for  the  local 
markets  may  be  overstocked.  We  have  a  case  in  point,  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  The  Danvers  Win- 
ter Sweety  Seaver's  Sweeting,  and  the  Aunt  Hannah,  now 
command  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  above  excellent  sort. 
We  should  cultivate  apples  which  ripen  in  succession  through- 
out the  season  ;  and  should  avoid  raising  many  of  those  that 
are  in  season  at  the  time  of  our  fine  pears  and  peaches.  We 
believe  that  apples  are  to  become  a  more  staple  article  for  ex- 
portation, than  they  ever  yet  have  been  in  New  England.  Our 
soil  and  climate  are,  we  apprehend,  better  adapted  for  the  per- 
manent cultivation  .of  this  fruit,  than  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of 
the  South  and  West*  We  find  that  there  they  are  more  sub- 
ject to  what  has  been  denominated  frozen  sap  blight  and  can- 
ker, which  we  think  may  be  attributable  to  their  deep  soils, 
the  roots  running  below  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  health  and  longevity  of  trees.  We  find  here, 
on  the  contrary,  apple  trees  in  a  good  healthy  and  bearing 
state,  that  are  half  a  century  and  more,  old. 

In  New  England  we  have  a  more  shallow  soil ;  hence  trees 
grow  slower,  the  wood  ripening  better  than  upon  rich,  deep 
soils,  where  they  are  forced  to  grow  later,  the  wood  being  suc- 
culent, the  leaves  remaining  long  upon  the  trees,  rendering 
them  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  the  winter,  before  the  sap  is 
sufficiently  elaborated  to  stand  a  severe  freezing.  Hence,  we 
believe  that  as  Massachusetts  can  never  be  made  a  grazing  or 
grain  growing  region,  compared  at  all  with  the  South  and 
West,  and  as  the  apples  here  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  on  the 
whole,  to  those  of  any  other  section,  we  would  recommend  to 
the  farmers  of  Essex  County,  to  cultivate  the  best  keeping  va- 
rieties of  good  winter  apples,  as  a  source  of  income  vastly 
more  sure  of  a  safe  return  than  that  of  Indian  Corn  ;  for  while 
the  Southerner  cannot  compete  with  us  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  former,  neither  can  we  with  him  in  the  production  of  the 
latter. 

From  farther  observation  on  the  varieties  of  apples  which, 
from, time  to  time,  we  have  seen,  since  we  made  a  fcrmer  re- 
port to  this  Society,  we  would  repeat  our  assertion,  that  a  fruit, 
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(particularly  the  appte,)  originating  on  a  given  aoil,  viQ  gen- 
erally be  superior  in  that  locality  or  section,  than  in  any  olher. 
We  have  in  our  mind  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Csopos  Spitxep- 
bei^,  Red  Doctor,  Pennock's  Red  Winter  and  Red  Giily-^ow- 
er,  fruits  which  are  considered  first  rate,  as  well  they  may  be, 
in  their  native  habitats,  but  when  grown  upon  our  New  Eng- 
land soil,  are  inferior  to  the  Baldwin,  Hubbardston  Nonsnch, 
Mother,  and  Aunt  Hannah.  We  say  the  same  of  the  imported 
varieties  generaUy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Grav- 
enstein  of  Germany,  and  the  Ribston  Pippin  of  England ;  the 
former  of  which  does  equally  well  with  many  of  our  native 
sorts,  and  the  latter  occasimalb/y  particularly  in  deep  and  rich 
soils. 

The  following  varieties  of  apples  we  would  recommend  for 
general  culture. 

Biibbardsion  Nonsuch.  There  is  an  apple  cultivated  scwne- 
what  extensively  in  Worcester  county,  and  in  some  localities 
here,  resembling  externally,  the  Hubbardston,  and  supposed 
to  be  this  fine  fruit,  which  is  not  the  true  variety,  but  an  in* 
ferior  apple.  It  can,  however,  be  known  by  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  as  well  as  by  the  texture  of  the  fniit  The  growth 
of  the  genuine  sort  is  straight,  or  upright,  the  shoots  dark  col- 
ored, very  similar  to  the  Baldwin,  and  nearly  ae  good  a  grower 
in  the  nursery;  while  the  spurious  variety  is  pendant  or  wav* 
ing  in  growth.  The  flesh  of  the  true  Hubbardston  is  yellow, 
that  of  the  spurious,  white.  We  cannot  too  highly  recom- 
mend the  culture  of  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  The  firoit 
averages  laiger  than  the  Baldwin,  is  in  eating  some  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier,  and  is  more  saccharine,  or  sweeter ;  hence 
some  individuals  call  it  sweet.  It  is  not,  however,  sweet,  as 
we  denominate  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  or  the  Green  Sweet 
of  Coxe,  but  is  a  pleasant  and  rich  table  fruit — none  better. 

Baldwin.  This  well  known  fine  winter  fruit,  all  admit  to 
be  worthy  of  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives. 

The  Roxbury  Russet  and  Oi^een,  Sweet,  are  two  of  the  lat- 
est keeping,  and  most  desirable  apples  for  cultivation  ;  they 
succeed  well  in  our  county. 

Murphy.    This  seedling  winter  fruit  originated  in  Salem, 
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in  this  county.  It  resembles  the  Winter  Blue  Permain,  in 
form  and  color,  but  is  a  much  better  bearer  than  that  variety, 
and  more  deserving  of  cultivation.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  from  a  seed  of  the  Baldwin. 

Danvers  Winter  Sweet.  This  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  winter  sweet  apples  we  possess,  and  always  commands 
a  good  price  in  our  markets. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  This  apple  is  nearly  ss  popular 
with  many,  and  is  almost  as  well  known,  as  the  Baldwin. 

Large  Yelltyto  Belljhwer — Minister-^Swarr.  These  three 
varieties  are  great  bearers,  and  worthy  of  cultivation ;  they 
are  late  keeping  sorts,  but  require  to  be  gathered  with  care,  as 
they  bruise  easily,  particularly  the  Minister. 

Jonathan^  a  fine  winter  apple  of  good  size,  highly  recom* 
mended  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  who  cultivated  it  extensively. 

Pecfc^s  Pleasant.  This  apple,  ripening  from  November  to 
March,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Rhode  Island,  and  there 
considered  a  first  rate  fruit.  It  resembles,  in  form,  the  Aunt 
Hannah  ,*  it  is,  however,  a  larger  apple.  The  tree  is  a  moder- 
ate grower,  bears  well,  annually,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of 
culture. 

Ribstone  Pippin.  This  is  one  of  the  best  apples  in  En* 
gland,  standing  at  the  head  of  their  winter  varieties.  It  re- 
quires a  deep  and  rich  soil.  We  saw  this  fruit  under  culture, 
on  thG  grounds  of  a  Mr.  Abbott,  in  South  Andover,  where  it 
bore  well,  the  fruit  large  and  fair,  the  trees  under  good  culture, 
and  the  soil  was  highly  manured.  It  being  the  only  instance 
in  which  we  have  witnessed  the  culture  of  this  English  sort, 
we  cannot  speak  confidently  of  its  success  in  our  county. 

Ladies^  Sweeting.  This  winter  fruit  keeps,  like  the  Dan- 
vers Winter  Sweet,  late  without  shrivelling,  but  we  cannot  co- 
incide with  Mr.  Downing,  in  its  superiority  over  the  Danvers 
Sweet.  The  smajl  nursery  trees  we  have  thought  rather  ten- 
der, having  suffered  more  with  us  than  many  others.  K  is, 
however,  considered  by  many  cultivators,  an  acquisition  to  our 
fine  winter  sweeting  apples. 

Aunt  Hannah.  This  fine  apple,  in  flavor  resembling  the 
celebrated  Newtown  Pippen,  as  grown  on  Long  Island  and  in 
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New  Jersey j^Mre  can  commend  to  cultivatorsi  although  of  small 
medium  size,  as  heretofore  grown  upon  old  trees  in  poor  soil ; 
yet  upon  young  and  thrifty  stocks,  and  upon  a  strong  and  well 
manured  land,  they  will  grow  to  a  goo. I  medium  size.  This 
apple  is  like  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  form,  hence  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  on  our  first  exhibit- 
ing these  apples  at  their  weekly  shows,  pronounced  them 
"  small  specimens  of  that  variety,"  also  as  their  flavor  was  of 
the  same  richness.  The  Aunt  Hannah  originated  in  this  coun- 
ty ;  is  in  eating  from  November  to  February,  and  altogether 
deserving  of  cultivation. 

Red  Pumpkin  Sweeting.  A  Connecticut  seedling,  introdo- 
ced  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  and  esteemed  for  the 
large  crops  it  bears,  as  well  as  for  its  saccharine  flavor.  The 
*  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  very  upright  shoots,  and  comes 
early  into  bearing,  and  is  one  of  the  best  winter  sweet  apples 
we  possess ;  in  season,  from  October  to  February. 

Large  Yellow  Sweet  Bough.  We  consider  this  to  be  the 
best  EARLT  sweet  apple  of  our  county ;  it  is  of  large  size,  bears 
annually  medium  crops.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  grower,  but 
healthy  and  thrifty.  In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
this  fruit  is  called  Early  Washington.  Coming  early  in  the 
summer,  it  is  a  saleable  apple  in  the  markets. 

St.  Lawrence.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  late  fall  fruit,  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  at  our  last  anniversary,  by  Joshua 
Hale,  of  Newburyport ;  it^  is  a  seedling  apple,  first  raised  by 
Henry  Corse,  an  amateur  cultivator. in  Montreal,  and  which 
promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  our  list  of  apples.  Mr.  Hale 
informs  us  that  the  tree,  with  him,  is  of  an  upright  growth, 
similar  to  the  Baldwin,  and  is  a  good  bearer  annually ;  it  was 
set  out  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  bore,  the  last  season,  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  fine  fruit.  Your  committee  found  this  fruit  to 
be  in  eating  in  November,  and  of  a  rich  sub-acid  flavor,  being 
an  excellent  dessert  fruit.  In  its  rich  coloring  it  surpasses  any 
apple  we  have  ever  seen,  being  beautifully  striped  with  bright 
flashes  of  crimson  red. 

Fall  Harvey.  This  is  also  a  fine,  large  apple,  of  a  rich  fla- 
vor; but  somewhat  variable  in  quality,  as  occasionally  it  will 
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be  small  and  rather  scrubbf/.  It  being,  however,  generally 
fair  and.handsome,  we  commend  its  culture  to  our  farmers. 

WiUiams?  Early  Red.  This  variety,  when  planted  upon  a 
warm  and  deep  soil,  with  high  manuring,  produces  a  beauti- 
ful fruit,  above  medium  size,  but  in  a  light,  thin  soil,  it  is 
small  and  indifferent.  It  will  not  accommodate  itself,  as  has  been 
said  of  the  Baldwin,  to  almost  every  variety  of  soi^  and  aspect; 
but  under  the  above  mode  of  culture  it  deserves  a  place  in  ev* 
ery  garden  and  orchard,  and  will  then  command  a  greater  price 
than  any  apple  coming  thus  early  in  the  season. 

Porter.  This  is  a  Massachusetts  apple,  first  raised  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Porter,  of  Sherburne.  It  is  deservedly  a  great  favorite  as 
a  dessert  fruit,  and  commands  a  good  price  in  the  markets. 
The  tree  is  very  productive,  the  fruit  rather  large  and  oblong, 
ripening  in  September. 

Haskell  Sweet.  Originated  on  the  farm  of  Dea.  Haskell,  in 
Ipswich,  (now  owned  by  Mr.  Nourse,  of  the  firm  of  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason,)  and  on  which  the  original  stock  is  now 
standing.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  fall  sweeting. 
It  is  extenfively  cultivated  in  western  New  York,  and  deserves 
to  be  better  known  in  New  England.  By  Cole  it  is  called  the 
Sassafras  apple.  It  is  large,  and  very  juicy,  in  eating  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  nursery 
trees  are  straight  and  good  growers. 


PEARS. 
So  many  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  been  brought  forward, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are,  upon  the  whole,  most  desirable 
for  general  cultivation ;  for  while  many  of  the  new  Belgian 
and  Flemish  kinds  succeed  well,  as  they  often  do,  in  the  shel- 
tered and  warm  gardens  of  our  cities,  they  canker  and  blast  in 
open  country  exposure.  The  best  varieties  of  pears,  are  those 
originated  in  our  own  cfcntry,  or  in  the  more  temperate  and 
colder  latitudes  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  old  varieties  hereto- 
fore cultivated,  are  now  displaced  by  better  sorts.  It  was  well, 
at  our  former  shows,  to  bring  forward  those  that  were  found, 
upon  trial,  indifferent  if  not  worthless,  in  order  that  we  should 
14 
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avoid  working  sueh  fruits ;  bat  the  time,  we  think,  has  miv- 
ed,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  exhibit  at  our  annual 
shows  these  discarded  fruits.  We  have  also  some  varieties  of 
apples,  which  niany  of  our  farmers  continue  to  cultivate,  that 
ought  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  culture.  The  Win- 
ter Blue  Permain  is  not  so  desirable  a  fruit  as  the  Murphy, 
which  resembles  it  closely  in  form  and  color,  but  is  a  better 
bearer,  and  altogether  superior  for  orchard  culture ;  and  the 
Kilham  Hill  is  perishable  in  its  nature,  and  the  worst  keeping 
apple  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  following  pears,  which 
have  thus  far  done  well  in  open  culture,  we  would  reconunend 
in  this  report : 

Bloodgood,  early,  Native  fruit;  Rostiezer,  early,  Native  fruit 

BartkUy  Sept'r,  Foreign   "    ;  Cushingy  Sept'r.       "        " 

Andrews,     "      Native     "    ;  Buffum,        «  "        " 

Flemish  Beauty,  Sept.  Foreign  fruit. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Sept.  Foreign  fruit. 

Seckel,  Sept.  Native  fruit ;  Lewis,  early  winter.  Native  fruit 

Winter  Nelis,  winter.  Native  fruit. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  winter.  Foreign  fruit 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester, — Catillac,— Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
or  Pound.    These  three  are  Foreign  fruits,  for  winter  co(ddng. 


PEACHES. 
In  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  it  is  not  well  to  run  to  many 
varieties,  it  being  better  policy  to  cultivate  a  few  of  the  hardi- 
est and  best  sorts.  The  yellow-flesh  Peaches,  although  not 
the  highest  flavored,  are  those  which  we  should  recommend 
for  market  Among  these,  the  most  desirable  are  the  Bed- 
Cheek  Melacoton  and  its  seedlings;  Crawford's  Early  and 
Crawford's  Late  Yellow.  The  Red-Cheek  Melacoton  we  have 
found  to  be  most  profitable,  inasmuch  as  it  ripens  after  the  gen- 
eral supply  of  peaches  is  gone,  and^will  then  conunand  a 
good  price.  We  have  had  this  fruit,  with  its  brilliant  red 
cheek,  hanging  upon  the  trees  as  late  as  the  second  or  third 
week  in  October;  it  is  also  a  great  bearer  annually.  Mr. 
Downing  says  of  it,  <<  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  are 
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raised  and  sent  to  market,  in  this  country,  every  year."  It  is 
also  an  American  seedling,  and  if  true,  as  said  by  Mr.  Cole, 
that  natives  are  more  hardy  than  foreign  peach  trees,  this  will 
be  an  additional  recommendation.  Of  Crawford's  Early  and 
Crawford's  Late,  we  would  say  that  no  two  sorts,  following 
each  other  in  their  time  of  ripening,  are  more  desirable  for 
cultivation,  in  our  catalogues  of  peaches. 


QUINCEa 
Orange  Quince,  lliis  is  a  profitable  fruit  for  cultivation, 
particularly  the  Early  Orange,  or  Apple  Quince.  Many 
quince  trees  which  we  see  around  us,  are  seedlings,  with  fruit 
of  a  green  color,  oblong  form,  and  thick,  leathery  skin,  and 
are  hardly  fit  for  cultivation.  We  should  avoid  raising  bush* 
es  of  this  kind,  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  We  would  rec- 
ommend planting  from  seeds  or  cuttings  of  the  true  variety, 
as  seeds  from  this  sort  will  most  generally  produce  their  kind ; 
but  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  them,  is  by  engrafting.  We 
have,  however,  never  found  any  difficulty  in  raising  at  least  a 
great  proportion  of  fine  fruited  bushes,  from  seeds  of  the  finest 
sorts.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  we  apprehend 
it  to  be  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  quince  trees  want  a  wet  and 
diady  position,  and  that  they  do  not  require  manuring.  On 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  set  in  good  loam,  and  the  earth 
should  be  loosened  deeply,  or  trenched  by  double  spading, 
and  well  manured  with  a  good  compost  in  the  drills.  Short- 
en in  the  branches,  (one  half  of  the  last  year's  growth)  give 
the  roots  a  good  drenching  with  water  at  the  time  of  setting 
miii  (not  after)  leave  the  soil  around  the  stem,  concave  ;  place 
them  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  twelve  feet ,-  prune  just  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  early  in  March ;  fork  in,  late  in  the  fall, 
three  or  four  shovels  full  of  fresh  manure.  After  loosening 
around  the  trees  in  spring,  you  may  then  give  the  whole  a 
broadcast  of  salt. 

In  this  connection  we  would  remark,  that  as  a  general  com- 
post for  fruit  trees,  we  consider  nothing  superior  to  that  formed 
of  wood  ashes  and  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  salt. 
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CRANBERBIES. 

Your  Committee^  upon  the  upland  culture  of  the  Cranberry, 
would  respectfully  report : 

That  upon  the  above  culture  of  this  valuable  fruit,  we 
would  premise  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Essex  County  as  well 
as  other  Societies  in  this  State,  have  been  heretofore  rather 
premature  in  their  recommendation  of  this  mode  of  culture. 
As  <'  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer/'  neither  will  one 
experiment  justify  us  in  commending  this  method.  All  know 
that  the  cranberry  is  natural  to  the  meadow,  and  although  the 
covering  with  water  may  be  injurious  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
as  well  as  at  the  time  of  setting  its  fruit,  still,  the  flooding  of 
the  vines  in  winter,  or  the  covering  with  litter  or  evergreens 
to  protect  the  roots,  as  is  practised  in  the  upland  culture,  will 
prevent  the  culture  of  this  fruit  to  any  extent. 

In  order  to  be  made  remunerative,  these  beds  or  patches 
must  be  made  on  the  meadow,  or  upon  a  springy  soil.  Tour 
committee  visited,  this  fall,  Mr.  Needham's  fine  cranberry  patch 
in  Danvers,  which  is  upon  upland,  so  called.  We  found  the 
owner,  with  his  man,  in  the  process  of  hand  weeding,  thus 
late  in  the  season  ;  and  to  the  inquiry  as  regards  the  labor  in 
weeding,  how  it  would  compare  with  the  same  area  of  straw- 
berries, he  replied  that  to  keep  this  bed  well  weeded,  required 
five  times  the  labor.  The  whole  process,  from  the  first  prepa- 
ration  of  the  land, — the  placing  of  meadow  or  swamp  mud  be- 
tween the  rows  in  mid-summer,  the  weeding  throughout  the 
season,  the  necessity  of  covering  them  in  winter  with  ever- 
greens,— requires  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  In  considering  the 
above  testimony,  which  is  corroborated  by  S.  P.  Fowler,  of 
the  committee,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  up- 
land culture  could  not  be  recommended  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county.  Your  conunittee  also  found,  that  in  Mr.  Needham's 
mode  of  culture,  the  fruit  cannot  be  gathered  by  the  cranberry 
rakes  without  great  injury  to  the  vines,  but  that  they  must  be 
hand  picked. 

The  same  objections  we  should  not  make  to  their  cultiva- 
tion on  their  natural  habitats,  as  we  should  to  the  com  field,  bat 
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would  Strongly  commend  the  setting  oat  and  extending  the 
area  of  our  cranberry  meadows,  and  also  in  preparing  others 
by  the  same  means  which  are  now  used  in  reclaiming  them 
for  the  production  of  English  grass.  For  the  best  manner  of 
doing  this  we  would  refer  to  the  former  reports  of  the  society. 
For  the  Committee.  JOHN  M.  IVES. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Introduction  of  New  Fruits,  report 
that  Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  presented  three  varie- 
ties of  seedling  grapes,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committeOi 
ripening  about  the  middle  of  September.  One  of  these  varie- 
ties;  bearing  a  small  berry,  is  an  improvement  on  the  native 
grape.  But  the  committee  do  not  consider  it  as  approaching 
that  high  quality,  for  which  the  society  offer  the  premiums 
of  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollars,  viz:  "for  a  variety  of  native  or 
seedling  grape,  of  decidedly  superior  quality,  ripening  in  this 
county  in  the  open  air,  by  the  middle  of  September  ,*  prolific, 
and  suitable  for  the  table.'' 

The  committee  would  suggest  to  persons  making  experi- 
ments in  raising  new  varieties  of  the  grape,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  process  of  the  cross  fertilization  of  the  flowers  of 
different  varieties ;  as  for  instance,  the  native  Isabella  with 
the  Black  Hamburg,  or  some  other  desirable  foreign  variety. 
Seeds  thus  obtained  and  planted,  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  person  who  shall  produce 
such  a  grape  as  is  contemplated,  for  the  society's  premiums, 
will  be  a  public  benefactor.  It  is  hoped  that  experiments  will 
continue  to  be  made,  till  the  object  in  view  be  obtained. 

JOSIAH  NEWHALL,  Chairman. 


VEGETABLES. 
On  entering  upon  the  dischai^e  of  their  duties,  your  Com- 
mittee found  placed  at  their  disposal  a  motley  group  of  the 
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productions  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  consisting  of  mammoth 
Squashes ;  huge  Beets,  Carrots,  and  Onions ;  Potatoea,  cooked 
and  uncooked ,-  Tomatoes,  in  varieties ;  Cabbages,  Com,  &c 
The  delicious  and  choice  fruits,  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
peach,  the  plum,  the  grape ; — the  lovely  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers of  the  greenhouse  and  the  garden,  of  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  meadows, — had  been  assigned  to  other  committees. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  good,  a  very  perceptible  im- 
provement upon  that  of  many  previous  years,  but  yet  did  not 
attain  that  standard  of  perfection  which,  from  the  character  of 
our  county,  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  following  contri- 
butions were  received : 

From  Charles  S.  Storrow,  of  Lawrence,  by  Edward  Flint 
Marrow  Squashes;  white  flat  Dutch  Turnips;  large  Dutch 
Parsnips ;  early  Turnip-rooted  and  large  blood  Beets ;  and  To- 
matoes. 

C.  F.  Gage,  Methuen.  Crookneck  Squashes ;  Com,  white 
and  yellow,  and  three  varieties  for  popping;  Pine  apple 
Potatoes. 

Jonas  Holt,  Andover.  Early  white  and  evergreen  Com; 
Pink  Eye,  Peach  Blossom,  Black,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  Potatoes. 

J.  F.  Hopkins,  North  Andover.  Sicily  Cauliflowers ,  Eariy 
Marrow  Squashes,  ten  days  earlier  than  the  common ;  Eariy 
Dramhead  Cabbages. 

C.  S.  Newell.  Potatoes  grown  in  land  broken  up  two 
years  ago,  no  manure  used,  eleven  in  a  hill,  fifty  eight  to  a 
bushel — none  rotten — ^raised  in  Kittery,  Me. 

C.  French.  Andover.  One  peck  of  Black  Potatoes,  raised 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  bushels  to  one-third  of  an  acre. 

N.  Morse,  Methuen.     Cucumbers. 

J.  Brierly,  North  Andover.     Tomatoes. 

James  Stevens,  North  Andover.  Squashes  resembling  the 
marrow,  said  to  be  superior. 

Levi  Sprague,  Lawrence.     Squashes. 

Moses  Salient,  Lawrence.     Squashes. 

W.  F.  Porter,  Bradford.    Canada  Com,  planted  May  25. 

J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen.     Radish  and  Tumip  Beets ;    Flat 
Turnips ;  white,  yellow  and  rice  Cora ;  Drumhead  Cabta^ 
Crook-neck  Squashes. 
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Albert  Berry.    Crook  neck  Squashes. 

G.  J.  Thornton,  Andover.  Martynias ;  Early  Crook-neck 
Squashes ;  Prince  Albert  Peas. 

J.  M.  Ives.  Autumnal  marrow  Squashes  of  the  size  and  form 
as  when  first  introduced  ;  Tomatoes ;  sweet  Potatoes  ;  Lima 
Beans  raised  from  seed,  received  from  Italy  last  Spring, 

Eugene  O'Heran,  gardener  to  Daniel  Saunders,  jr.,  of  Law- 
rence.   Martynias;  Cauliflowers;  Beets;  Com. 

L  S.  Hill,  Byfield.    Hill  Com. 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield.    Com. 

John  Walsh,  Methuen.    Tumips — flat,  yellow,  sweet. 

T.  I.  Ooodrich,  Haverhill.     Silver  skin  red  and  white  Oniomu 

Lawrence  Poor  Farm.  Cabbages ,  Potatoes ;  Onions;  Beets^ 
&c. 

W.  S.  Howard,  Lawrence.     Squashes. 

A.  Nichols,  Middleton.  Bradstreet  Potatoes,  planted  by  the 
aide  of  the  China  reds,  (cooked);  popping  Com ;  a  new  variety 
of  Com ;  Onions ;  China  red  Potatoes. 

W.  Rines,  Lawrence.     Squashes. 

D.  Merrill,  2d.,  Methuen.     Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 
F.  R.  Frye,  Methuen.    Pumpkins,  four  from  one  seed. 
S.  A.  Purbush,  Lawrence.    Peppers  and  Tomatoes. 
J.  Phillips,  Methuen.    Mock  orange  Gourds. 

Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Methuen.    Squashes;  Pumpkins,  nine  from 
one  seed — six  from  another ;  Potatoes  in  variety;  Sugar  Beets* 
A.  P.  Cheney,  North  Andover.    Potatoes  in  variety. 
Tour  committee  award  the  following  gratuities : 

C.  S.  Storrow,  of  Lawrence,  -  -  -  $1  26 
J.  F.  Hopkins,  of  North  Andover,  -  -  1  26 
Andrew  Nichols,  of  Middleton,  -  -  -  1  00 
J.  B.  Barker,  of  Methuen,      -            -            -  1  00 

E.  O'Heran,  of  Lawrence,  -  -  -  60 
Moses  Sargent,  «  -  -  -  -  60 
Charles  F.  Gage,  of  Methuen,  -  -  -  60 
Joseph  T.  Ingalls,  "  -  -  -  -  60 
Albert  Berry,  of  North  Andover,              •           .  60 

D.  Merrill,  2d.,  of  Methuen,  -  -  -  -  60 
John  Walsh,  of           «  -           -           -           -  60 
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Lawrence  Poor  Farm,  -  -  -  -     60 

J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,       -  -  -  -  60 

A.  P.  Cheney,  of  North  Andover,       -  -  -      60 

Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,  -  -  -  -  60 

Your  committee  regret  that  the  amount  appropriated  was  so 

limited  as  to  exclude  the  awarding  of  gratuities  to  others  of 

the  contributors,  who  were  deserving  of  some  notice  in  this 

respect.    They  sincerely  trust  that  this  department  will  receive 

from  the  Trustees,  another  season,  more  encouragement  than 

has  heretofore  been  so  sparingly  bestowed. 

They  would  also  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Trustees,  the 
expediency  of  establishing  certain  premiums  to  be  awarded  at 
the  annual  exhibition,  for  the  best  general  display  of  vegeta- 
bles, also  for  that  of  particular  kinds,  as  of  beets,  squashes,  or 
the  like,  and  for  the  introduction  of  any  new  variety  or  varie- 
ties, which,  upon  trial,  shall  prove  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
The  Society  cannot  appropriate  a  portion  of  its  income  to  a 
more  worthy  object  than  the  encouragement,  among  our  com- 
munity, more  especially  the  agricultural  portion,  of  a  taste  for 
the  formation  of  kitchen  gardens,  commonly  so  called,  where 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  found  growing  in  the  greatest 
state  of  perfection.  These  will  conduce  not  only  to  the  {be- 
fits of  the  farm,  and  consequently  to  the  productive  w«dth 
of  the  country,  but  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  all,  more 
especially  of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits.  This  last  is  the 
most  important  considerati(m. 

Your  Committee  caimot  more  appropriately  close  this  report 
than  by  quoting  the  following  extract  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Deane's  celebrated  work  on  agdculture,  '<  The  New  England 
Farmer,"  published  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  having 
passed  through  several  editions. 

<'  I  consider  the  kitchen  garden  as  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, as  pot  herbs,  salads,  and  roots  of  various  kinds  are 
useful  in  housekeeping.  Having  plenty  of  them  at  hand,  a 
family  will  not  be  so  likely  to  run  into  the  error,  which  is  too 
common  in  this  country,  of  eating  flesh  in  too  great  a  propo^ 
tion  for  health.  Farmers,  as  well  as  others,  should  have  kitch- 
en gardens.    And  they  need  not  grudge  the  labour  of  tending 
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them,  whieh  may  be  done  at  odd  interrals  of  time,  which 
may  otherwise  chaDce  to  be  consumed  in  needless  loitering.'' 
To  the  fsurmers  of  EsseZi  a  coanty  jcontaining  so  many 
cities  and  large  towns  scattered  over  its  territory,  having  a 
population  more  dense  than  any  territory  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  United  States,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  it  engi^ed  in 
manufacturing  and  other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture — 
thus  affording  very  convenient  and  accessible  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  the  products  of  the  garden — these  remarks  are 
particularly  deserving  of  their  consideration. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  WHEATLAND,  Chairman. 


BEES  AND  HONEY. 
The  Committee  on  Bees  and  Honey,  regret  to  say,  that 
while  luscioiis  specimens  of  purest  honey,  tichly  meriting 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  "honorable  mention," 
and  phrase  of  commendation,  were  offered  for  inspection  and 
ta8te,-^pleasing  the  eye  with  the  virgin  whiteness  of  its  inim- 
itable texture,  and  affording  indubitable  promise  that  it  would 
titillate  the  palate  of  the  mel-cMuUeury  (Anglice,  Aoney-fover,) 
they  had  no  power  nor  authority  to  bestow  anything  else  !  It 
had  not  seemed  good  in  the  judgment  of  the,  money-voting 
power  of  the  Society,  to  assign  anything,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pecuniary  reward,  to  those  of  our  farmers  who  might  have  de- 
voted any  of  their  small  means  in  providing  comfortable  homes 
for  "  the  little  busy  bees,"  or  any  of  their  valuable  time  in  the 
cultivation  and  care  of  the  industrious  tenants  of  the  waxy  and 
sweetly  odorous  hive.  The  Committee  regret  this  economy, 
which  appears  to  them  to  be  unnecessary  and  impolitic.  They 
think  that  the  Society  have  not  put  a  just  appreciation  upon 
the  manufacturing  system  and  products  of  these  great,  or 
rather  Iittl6,'^exemplars  of  industry— of  those  whose  instincts, 
nurtured  by  the  Creator  himself,  so  closely  border,  and  even 
trench  upon  reason,  as  to  make  all  who  note  them,  believci 
with  glorious  old  Yirgil,  that  there  is  "  fused  into  them  a  poi^ 
16 
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tion  of  the  divine  mind^  and  even  something  of  Heaven's  ovn 

influence." 

"  Esse  apibus  partem  divinsB  mentis,  et  haiutas 
Etberios  dixere." — VirgiCs  ^ih  Gforgic. 

By  this  neglect  of  the  Society,  they  have  actually  ranked 
the  '<  godlike  race  of  the  Bees/'  as  an  old  Greek  Philosopher 
called  them,  even  lower  than  '<  bulky,  &t;  embossed  "  pump- 
kins, plethoric  turnips,  and  (<<  if  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed 
them  now,")  even  lower  than  a  tunbellied,  lachrymal  onion, 
or  an  Oolian  bean,  yea,  even  below  the  smallest  of  '-  small 
potatoes."  Oh !  if  the  bees  but  knew  it,  how  would  they 
buzz  forth  their  doleful  lamentations  over  this  downfall  of 
their  pride.  How  would  they  hum  "  to  Bee  or  not  to  Bee  " 
encouraged !  "  that's  the  question."  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, find  some  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  though  slighted  by 
the  Society,  the  offerings  of  the  Bees  were  considerately  and 
considerably  noticed  by  the  masses,  the  people,  them  of  the 
«  sober  second  thought,"  the  great  public,  who  evidently  had 
a  juster  and  more  tasteful  appreciation  of  the  tempting  speci- 
mens of  apiarian  handicraft  paraded  on  the  tables  of  the  Ex- 
hibition-Room. For  several  open  boxes  having  been  placed, 
in  full  ^lew  and  within  convenient  reach,  the  public^,  great 
and  small,  decidedly  <'  put  their  foot "  or  rather  their  fingers 
into  it,  as  was  manifest  from  impressions,  "  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,"  made  by  sundry  lilliputian  digits,  and  brobdigna- 
gian  thumbs.  Yea,  even  as  Samson  took  of  the  honey  from 
the  carcass  of  the  Lion,  and  did  eat,  so  did  the  ^<  many  "  take 
of  the  honey  of  the  great  show  at  Lawrence,  and  eat  thereof, 
<^  without  money,  and  without  price."  Hei  mihil  "  as  the 
Latins  said, — which  being  interpreted  signifieth,  <*  ckary  me  /" 
for  the  public  tongue  took  improper  liberties  with  a  box  of 
virgin-honey,  of  undefiled  sweetness,  rich,  full,  fair,  balmy, 
sweet,  even  as  a  maiden's  lip,  raised  by  one  Mr  Bodweli,  of 
Lawrence  (that  is,  the  honey,  not  the  lip,)  and  which  had 
become,  by  the  regular  process  of  lawful  bargain  and  sale,  the 
private  and  personal  property  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 
"Our  sufferings  was  tolerable  and  no)  to  be  borne."  Wo 
are  told  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  English  Poets,   whose 
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works  have  become  as  common  as  "  household  words,"  one 
Mrs.  Goose,  that  ^<  once  on  a  time,"  a  fearful  son  of  Anak, 
(afterwards,  most  happily  for  suffering  humanity,  immolated  by 
that  illustrious  Enight-errant,  Mr.  Jack,  the  giant-killer,)  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  Byronic  effusion, 

"  Fee,  &w,  fo,  fiim 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  EngKah  mun ! 
Dead  or  aliye  I  will  have  some !" — 

Now  "  mutatis  mutandis"  —  which  in  the  veroacular  signi- 
fieth  "  putting  honey  for  raw  Johnny  Bull," —  (and  if  it  don't 
mean  that,  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  Pigs," 
what  it  does  mean,)  we  may  paraphrase  this  versicle  thus, — 

Fum,  &w,  fo,  fee  ! 

I  smell  the  sweets  of  the  Honey-Beel 

Sting  or  no  sting,  some  shall  go  into  me ! 

So  said  Giant-Public,  and  fingered,  and  felt,  and  tasted,  to 
the  damage  and  detriment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
who  sat  on  bees^  (that  is,  the  committee,  not  the  chairman,) 
to  the  amount  of  one  moiety  of  the  value  of  said  honey  —  said 
value  to  have  been  determined,  when  the  flavory  and  savory 
sweets  should  have  been  duly  delivered  between  the  '<  high 
contracting  parties,"  each  of  whom  stands  '*  six  feet  in  his 
stockings,"  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be ! 

Now  the  Committee  had  been  authorized  to  bestow  no  pre« 
miums  —  to  assign  no  gratuities !  and  could  only  have  reward- 
ed, if  they  rewarded  at  all,  by  inserting  their  bands  into  their 
own  crumenal  pouches,  and  even  as 

'*  Little  Jaoky  Horner 
Who  sat  in  a  comer — 
Did  pat  in  his  thumb 
And  pnll  out  a  plum  P* 

have  drawn  out  the  "wherewith,"  from  the  limited  treasures 
of  their  own  personal  purses,  and  so,  without  authority  of  the 
society,  have  distributed  largesses,  and  like  the  Pickwickian 
associates,  have  paid  their  own  expenses.  Having,  however, 
a  just  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  society,  in  whose  behalf 
they  acted,  and  not  choosing  to  take  the  risk  of  encountering 
its  displeasure,  if  not  its  denunciations,  by  acting  in  the  prem- 
ises, "  without  bell  or  book,"  they  merely  add  a  report  of  what 
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they  would  have  done,  had  they  had  anythingi  (say  aboat 
$9,25)  to  do  with.  That  is,  not  being  able  to  give  any  thing 
by  "  deed^"  we  remember  them  by  "  wUL" 
They  would  have  given  to  Mr.  Bodwell,  of  Lawrence,  for  a 
box  of  beautiful  honey,  (16  lbs.)  which  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  "sought  but  never  found  1''  $1  50 

To  Col.  Stanley,  of  Lawrence  and  Methuen,  (half  to 
each  !)  for  a  box  of  exquisite  honey  (25  lbs.)  from 
which  the  common  finger  sucked,  say  ten  lbs.!  2  00 

To  Mr.  Somebody,  of  Somewhere, — ^probably  in  No- 
mansland, — ^for  another  box,  12  lbs.  do.  do  do., 
from  which  the  public  finger  do.  do.,  say  four  lbs.,  76 

To  an  unknown,  very  good-looking,  but  sharp-set 
gentleman,  in  a  cart  with  a  fa^t  horse,  6  00 

For  three  hives,  well  planned,  well  planed,  well  painted, 
well  paned,  but  not  well  paid,  and  all  well  filled  with  live  bees, 
wide  awake,  and  in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment," 
but  who,  (that  is,  the  man,  not  the  Bees,)  incontinently  fled, 
horse,  cart,  and  hives,  before  the  Committee  could  say  "  Jack 
Robinson,"  or  learn  his  name  or  nation,  (that  is,  the  man's, 
not  Mr.  Robinson's,)  on  being  told  that  the  Society  had  award- 
ed 

"Praises,  not  money, 

For  luTes  and  honey." — New  sang  5y  i^  CammUtee. 

The  Committee,  in  closing  this  highly  important  and  touch- 
ing report,  in  which    . 

"  Sweet  dropi»iig  words,  like  boney,  tiiey  haye  shed," — ISpeneer, 
feel  constrained  to  declare  that  after  this  fatal  mistake  of  the 
Society,  in  closing  their  strong-box  against  the  applications  of 
the  honey-bee,  unbribed  by  its  sweets,  and  unterrified  by  its 
sting,  they  never  expect  to  be  able  to  induce  the  lovers  of  this 
sharp  set,  diligent,  and  useful  hexaped,  to  present  their  slight- 
ed offerings  at  future  annual  festivals — and  so 
<<  God  save  the  CIuebn!'' 

Goo  SAVE  TBE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  BeES  ! 

For  the  Committee, 

HENRT  E.  OLIVER,  Chairman. 
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CLOTH  AND  HOSIERT. 
The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery,  beg  leave  to  submit 

the  following  report : 

We  find  the  following  articles  on  exhibition,  to  which  we 

have  annexed,  in  our  judgment,  appropriate  awards : 

Martha  C.  Knight,  of  Methuen.    One  'pair  knit  Socks ;  one 

pair  knit  Slippers;  gratuity        -  -  -  -     60 

Olive  Park,  of  Methuen.     One  pair  knit  worsted  Hose ; 

gratuity,        .  -  -  -  -  -      60 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Plummer,  Salem.    Three  pairs  knit  open 

work  Cotton  Hose  ;  gratuity,  -  -  -    1  00 

Mary  Oamey,  Marblehead.  One  pair  knit  Woolen 
Hose.  These  being  knit  with  one  hand  only,  the 
lady  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  other  by  paraly- 
sis, we  award  a  gratuity  of  -  -  -  60 

Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Byfield.     One  pair  knit  Carriage 

Boots;  gratuity,  ....  50 

John  Davis,  Amesbury.  One  Tufted  Shawl.  This 
being  from  a  manufacturing  establishment,  your 
Committee  do  not  consider  it  to  be  entirely  with- 
in their  power  to  award  a  premium,  but  make  honor- 
able mention  thereof,  and  award  the  thanks  of  the 
Society 

James  Bailey,  Andover.    Thirty-two  yards  Cotton  and 

Linen  Cloth,  mixed ;  gratuity,  2  00 

Mrs.  A.   E.  Ritters,  Lawrence.     One  Linen  Table 

Cloth,  three  Linen  Towels ;  gratuity,  2  00 

L.  Morrison,  Methuen.     Eight  packages  Woolen  Yams, 

made  by  machinery— very  handsome  ]rtum;   we  return  the 

thanks  of  the  Society. 

Essex  Company,  Lawrence.    Four  pieces  Lyonese  Cloth — 

a  branch  of  manufactures  not  yet  established  in  this  country ; 

honorable  mention. 
Jabez  Mann,  Ipswich.    Twelve  dozen  Ladies'  and  Miases' 

Hose,  knit  by  machinery ;  honorable  mention,  and  thanks  of 

the  Society. 
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Smith  &,  Stannard,  Lawrence.    German  Worsted,  and  Dress 
Patterns ;  do.  do.  do. 

Hodges  &,  Sons,  North  Andover.     Two  pieces  Flannel; 
honorable  mention. 

N.  Stevens  &  Son,  North  Andover.     Two  pieces  Flannel; 
honorable  mention. 

Bay  State  Mills,  Lawrence.  Two  pieces  Overcoating; 
two  pieces  Doeskin  ;  two  pieces  Cadet  Sacking ;  twenty-sev- 
en pieces  Flannel;  two  pieces  Carpeting;  eight  Shawls; 
three  Scarfs ;  one  Royal  Stuart  Shawl.  Your  Committee  re- 
turn the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  very  beautiful  display 
of  their  goods  from  these  mills,  whose  well  established  reputa- 
tion, makes  an  honorable  mention  almost  superfluous. 
Mrs.  Ann  Harris,  Newburyport.  One  pair  open  work  cotton 
Hose;  gratuity,  ...  -  $0 

Mrs.  Mehitable  Holt.     Four  pair  men's  Half-hose — the 

best  shown ;  premium,  -  -  -  $1  00 

Hannah  Carlton.     Six  pair  knit  Socks  ;    six  pair  knit 
Mittens ;  two  pair  knit  Gloves-7-very  good  servicea- 
ble articles ;  gratuity,        -  -  -  -       1  00 
For  the  Committee,        SAMUEL  C.  WEBBER, 

B.  C.  PUTNAM. 


CARPETINGS,  RUGS,  AND  COXJNTERPANEa 

The  Committee  report  that  they  have  awarded  for  Carpet- 
ings,  the  first  premium  to  the  Bay  State  Mills,  Lawrence,  for 
superior  quality,  and  rich  design  of  Felt  Carpetings,  |6  00 
Second  premium,  to  Wm.  Truelan,  Andover,  for  best 

quality  of  List  Carpeting,  -  -    ^       -         3  00 

On  Rugs,  first  premium  to  Mrs.  Phebe  Atkinson,  of 

Andover,  for  the  best  Rug,  which  was  {Hresented  by 

Jos.  F.  Clark,  of  Lawrence,  and  made  of  rags,  3  OO 

Second  premium,  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  of  Salem,  2  OO 

Third,  gratuity,  to  Mrs.  Mehitable  Trask,  of  Salem, 

(aged  76  years,)  for  three  Braided  Rugs,  -  1  OO 

On  Counterpanes,  first  premium,  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Greene, 

of  Ipswich,  a  Silk  Patch  Work  Quilt,  4  00 
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Second  premiumi  to  Sliss  J.  P.  Hall,  of  Methuen,  a 

white  knit  Counterpane,  2  00 

Third,  gratuity,   to  Nancy  A.  Trask,  of   Beverly,  a 

White  Knit  Counterpane,  2  00 

For  the  Committee,  A.  W.  STEARNS. 


LEATHEK^ 

AND  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  THEREFROM. 
The  Committee    on  Lieather  and   Articles  Manufactured 
therefrom, ^having  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  report 
as  follows :    They  award  to 

William  Lucy,  Haverhill,  best  pair  of  Calf  Boots,  prem.  $4  00 
Stickney  6c  Co.,  Groveland,  second  best  do.  do.  do.  2  00 
William  Lucy,  Haverhill,  best  pair  Ladies  Calf  Boots,  do.  2  00 
William  Lucy,        **  women's  DuCch  Boots  ;  grat.    1  00 

George  French,  Andover,  very  superior  Chaise  Har- 
ness; gratuity,  -  -    .        -  -  6  00 
Gillsbn,  Stackpole  &;  Hobbs,  Danvers,  two  Hides,  very 

fine,  high-finished  enamelled  Leather ;  gratuity,  3  00 

Edward  Page,  Lawrence,  very  fine  specimens  Belting, 

both  sewed  and  pegged ;  gratuity,  4  00 

Mr.  Page  also  presented  s6me  very  neat  leather-topped  Rol- 
lers and  Pulleys,. which  the  committee  think  deserve  special 
notice. 
Richard  Tenney,  Georgetown,  very  nice  Boot-lacings 

and  Shoe-strings ;  gratuity,        -  -  -  2  00 

A  light  Harness,  presented  by  Joseph  Stowell,  of  Lawrence, 
was  noticed,  as  being  very  neat. 

Considering  the  great  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed 
in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  business, — it  being  in  fact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  county, — the  committee  are  surprised  that  6o  few 
articles  have  been  offered;  and  they  hope  that  hereafter,  agreat- 
er  interest  will  be  manifested,  in  presenting  specimens  from 
this  branch  of  domestic  manufacture. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON,        ) 
GEORGE  J.  TENNEY,     >  Committee. 
PAUL  TITCOMB.  3 
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FANCY  ARTICLES, 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles,  and  articles  not  includ- 
ed in  the  duties  of  other  committees,  have  a  yery  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  an  accurate  and 
perfectly  just  determination  in  the  distribution  of  the  gratuities 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  somewhat  increased  number  of  the  contributions,  ren- 
dered the  task  of  discrimination  more  than  usually  difficult ; 
and  the  short  time  afforded  for  examination,  was  found  to  be 
painfully  insufficient. 

Among  the  great  display  of  beautiful  articles  exhibited,  the 
committee  have  endeavored  to  make  as  fair  a  selection  as  poe- 
siblei  in  awarding  the  gratuities,  and  recommend  the  following 
awards : 

J.  M.  Miller,  Methuen.    Apple  parer,  -  -  60 

Mrs.  McAnslane.    Bead  Cottage,  -  -  -  1  00 

Oeoi^e  R.  Rowe,  Lawrence.     Miniature  Whale  boat,  60 

J.  A.  Hodge,  Lawrence.    Shell  Monument  and  Rug  work,    60 
Susan  Tufts,        '^  Framed  Worsted  work,  and 

Shell  monument,        -  -  -  -  -     76 

Elizabeth  C.  Hatch,  Lawrence.     Shell  Box,  -  60 

C.T.  Hanson,  Lawrence.    Case  of  stuffed  BirdSi  <-      60 

C.  F.  Annon.    Miniature  steam  Engine,      -  -  60 

Nathaniel  Woodbury.    Machine  for  catting  butter  fix)m 

firkin,        -  -  -  -  -  -  60 

Ann  G.  Putnam,  Salem,  (seven  years  of  age.)     Sofa 

pillow  and  wrought  Slippers,        *  -  -  60 

A.  Messer,  Methuen.    Wrought  in£uit  Blankets  and  Skirts,     60 
Alarantha  Bradbury,  Haverhill,  (eleven  years  old.) 

Chair  cushion,  -  -  -  -  -       60 

Frances  A.  Woodbury,  North  Beverly.     Sofa  pillow ; 

Tabouret  cover ;  and  lamp  Mat,        -  -  -       60 

Hannah  C.  Sawyer,  Andover.    Picture  in  Crewel  work,       60 
Ann  Wilson,  Lawrence.     Ottoman,        -  -  -     60 

Washington  Merrill,  Methuen.    Twelve  wool  felt  Hats,       60 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Storrs,  Lawrence.    Velvet  Cushion ;  and 

wrought  handkerchief,        •  -  •  *         60 
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Miss  E.  P.  Richardson^  Lawrepce.    Imitation  Henm 

feathers                -           -            -        *  -           -  60 

Mary  P.  Low,  Methuen,  (eight  years  old.)  Ottoman  50 
A.  E.  Orewster,  Lawrence.    Shell  Table           -           •     76 

Eiliaa  Kimball^  Lawrence.  Lamp  Mats  -  *  60 
Isaac  Wyatt,  Lawrence,  (deaf  and  dumb,)    Canes,  and 

Apple  Parer          *           •           -           .           -  60 

Miss  A.  A.  Tenny,  Lawrence.    Two  Oil  Paintings  1,00 

J.  C.  Stanley,  Lawrence.    Tabouret  Covers            -  60 

Miss  N^  G.  Page,  Lawrence.    Lamp  Mats         -           •  60 

R  L*  Davis,  Methuen.    Lamp  Mats           -           -  60 

Lucretia  W.  Richardson,  Andover.    Two  Tabourets  1,00 

C.  W.  Higgins,  Andover.  Ottomans  *  -  00 
Mrs.  S.  Cummings,  Lawrence.  Lamp  Mat  -  60 
Miss  E.  Benson,  Lawrence.  Embroidered  Skirt  60 
Martha  A  Pierce,  Lawrence.  Lamp  Mat  -  «  60 
Mrs  J.  W.  Mathes,  Lawrence.  Lamp  Mats  -  60 
Abby  R.  Sweetser,  Salem.  Crotchet  Tidy  -  -  60 
Miss  H.  Hazeltine,  Haverhill.  Framed  Embroidery  76 
Mrs  C.  W.  Mathews,  Lawrence.     Wrought  Chair  and 

Tabouret             .            -            -           -           .  1,00 

Mrs  J.  B.  Atkinson,  Lawrence.    Two  Tabourets  1,00 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Andover.    Eight  wrought  Chairs  76 

Mrs  W.  S.  Annis,  Lawrence.    Two  wrought  Tabourets  60 

D.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  Lawrence.    Four  pieces  Stucco 
Work            .•.---  60 

Mrs.  Harriet  Flanders,  Lawrence.  Lamp  Mat  -  60 
Ellen  F.   Sawyer,  Lawrence,  (ten  years  old.)    Silk 

Patch  Work  Chair  seat               ...  60 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Drew,  Lawrence.    Two  wrought  Ottomans  76 

Mrs.  A  Towne,  Lawrence.    Bead  Lamp  Mat           *  60 

Miss.  J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen.  Pair  Briochi  -  60 
Mrs.  A  S.  Jordan,  Lawrence.    Lamp  Mat  and  Chair 

Covering             -           -           -            .            .  60 

Eaty  A  Dole,  Methuen*    One  piece  Emoroidery        «  60 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Dow,  Lawrence.  Crochet  Tidy  -  60 
Harriet    Josceljm,    Lawrence.     Ottoman  Cover  and 

Chairs  -  -  «  -  •  -  60 
16 
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Thomas  Davidson.  Lawrence.    View  from  Townhill        50 
Miss  Knox,  Lawrence.     Shell  Vase  .  -  50 

Miss  E.  Wheeler,  HaverhilL    Ottoman  Top  -  60 

Eliza    Ann    Gage,    HaverhilL    Toilet  Cushion    and 

Cricket  Covers  •  -  .  .76 

Miss  K  G.   Twombly,  Lawrence.    Wrought  Chair 

Covers         -----  •        60 

Anna  S.  Judson,  Lawrence.     Two  Lead  Pencillings  60 

J.  B.  Hall,  Methuen.    Two  Crayon  Drawings        -  60 

Mary  A.  Kimball,  Boxford.    Lamp  Mat  and  Tidy  60 

Caroline  M.  Abbott,  Andover.     Table  Tidy  and  Cake 

Doyley  -----  60 

Anna  J.  Appleton,  Newbury  port.    Two  Table  Covers  60 

H.  B.  Plummer,  Lawrence.    Cone  Basket        -  -       60 

A.  A.  Sanborn,  Lawrence.     Two  Paintings  *-  60 

The  la|^e  display  of  Velvet  Room  paper  by  the  Lawrence 
Charter  Paper  Company,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  the  richness  of  the  figures,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors  and  the  superior  execution  of  the  whole  work;  as 
specimens  of  the  first  rank  in  this  branch  of  manufactures, 
these  papers  merit,  and  they  hereby  receive,  the  honorable 
mention  of  the  Society. 

JOSEPH  ADAMS,  ) 

JOHN  ALLEY,      >  Committee. 

J.  B.  FAIRFIELD.  ) 


FARMS. 
The  Committee  on  Farms  report  that  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  only  one  farm  entered  for  premium,  that  of 
Joseph  Holt  Jr.,  in  Andover,  in  the  South  Parish.  This  was 
visited  by  a  majority  of  the  committee  in  June  las^  and  the 
day  was  spent  in  viewing  the  improvements  effected  by  its 
owner.  These  consist  principally  in  removing  lai^e  quantities 
of  rocks  and  placing  them  in  deep  trenches  and  substantial  walls, 
and  in  this  way  reclaiming  land  from  pasture  into  mowing 
and  tillage  and  fencing  it  in  the  most  durable  manner.    This 
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work  has  been  done  principally  by  Mr.  Holt  himself,  but  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  there  were  strong  doubts  whether 
the  labor  was  so  judiciously  applied,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  higher  cultivation  of  land  already  fitted  for  the  scythe 
and  plough.  It  was  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Holt  that  the 
farm  came  into  his  possession  by  inheritance,  and  that  from  an- 
cestral associations  he  had  been  induced  to  expend  so  much 
labor,  in  subduing  ground  so  rough  and  stony. 

Mr.  Holt's  farm  is  Ismail,  consisting  of  less  than  30  acres  in 
the  homestead,  and,  including  meadow  and  woodland,  80  acres 
in  all.  Its  management  appears  to  be  marked  by  neatness, 
skill  and  industry,  and  doubtless  it  yields  as  good  an  income 
as  similar  farms,  under  the  like  management.  There  is  a  con- 
venient cellar  uhder  the  bam,  but  we  noticed  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  or  the  yards,  or  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  crops,  from  which  we  think  any  new  infor- 
mation could  be  derived  for  the  benefit  of  other  farmers.  But 
the  pattern  Mr.  Holt  presents  of  a  hard-working  and  an  economi- 
cal feumer,  and  the  improvements  he  has  effected,  considering 
the  means  at  his  command,  entitle  him  to  the  commendation  of 
the  Society,  and  a  gratuity  of  $16. 

Mr.  Holt's  land,  like  niuch  that  we  see  in  the  coimty,  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  more  liberal  outlay  for  manure, 
either  by  manufacturing  it  from  peat,  leaves  and  head-lands, 
composted  with  barn-manure,  or  by  purchasing  stable-manure, 
nigbt-8oil,  ashes  or  other  fertilizers.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  one  farmer  in  ten,  in  the  county,  lays  up  $100  a 
year  for  the  proceeds  of  his  farm,  over  and  above  his  expenses, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  the  land  cultivated  is  pot  ma- 
nured 80  highly  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  consequently  fails  to 
prodace  remunerating  crops. 

As  a  general  maxim,  it  may  be  asserted  that  land  poorly 
manured  impoverishes  its  cultivator,  land  moderately  man- 
ured yields  a  moderate  subsistence,  whilst  land  that  is  highly 
manured,  pays  liberally  for  its  liberal  treatment.  This  is  true 
not  merely  in  regard  to  tillage  crops,  but  also  to  grass  lands 
and  orchards,  and  the  committee  would  say  cultivate  only  so 
much  land  as  can  be  cultivated  well, — a  proposition  so  just 
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that  it  will  be  assented  to  by  neariy  ererjr  figrmer,  and  yet  is 
practised  upon  by  only  a  few.  A  good  illustration  of  the  hm- 
efits  of  high  and  careful  culture,  is  furnished  by  the  market 
gardeners  here  in  our  own  Gounty,  who,  on  a  few  acres,  raise 
crops  of  onions,  cabbages  and  squashes,  that  yield  them  a  net 
profit  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  per  acre.  But  most  of  our  fiur- 
mors  spread  their  manure  and  labor  over  so  large  a  surface,  that 
both  are  firittered  away  and  nearly  lost.  Until  more  judiciong 
economy  is  practised  in  this  respect,  we  may  expect  to  bear 
from  the  mass  of  our  farmers,  as  we  do  hear,  a  negative  re- 
sponse to  the  question,  <Is  farming  profitable  ?' 

In  November,  the  committee,  by  invitation  of  the  Overseen 
of  the  Poor,  visited  the  Town  Farm  in  Danvers.  This  fium, 
under  the  management  of  Adino  Page,  superintendant  of  the 
Alms  House  establishment  there,  who  has  often  been  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  our  premiums  for  grain  crops,  is  con- 
ducted with  good  judgment  and  skill,  and,  in  connection  with 
other  industrial  operations  carried  on  there,  is  made  so  {nrodiic^ 
tive  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  supporting  the  poor  at  the  house, 
deducting  outside  expenses,  to  twenty-eight  cents  a  week  bxt 
each  inmate.  The  soil  is  light  and  very  gravelly — tmly  a 
hungry  soil ;  and  yet  by  deep  ploughing  and  liberal  manuring, 
it  yields  crops  above  the  average  of  the  best  lands  in  the  county. 

Large  quantities  of  offal  are  purchased  at  the  slaughtn 
houses  in  Danvers,  and  brought  to  this  establishment.  Here 
the  hea.ls  and  shins  are  boiled, — ^the  tallow  is  saved  for  the 
curriers,  and  soap  and  candle  makers ;  the  neats-fbot  oil  for 
the  harness  makers ;  the  bones  for  the  button  manufactorerB, 
and  for  other  purposes;  the  bits  of  skin  for  the  glue  makers; 
and  the  refuse  of  these,  with  the  blood  and  entrails,  are  thrown 
into  the  lai^e  yard  adjoining,  as  a  rich,  though  not  very  deli- 
cate, food  for  the  hundred  or  more  swine,  which  devour  all  of 
it  that  is  eatable,  and,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  meadow  mod, 
work  up  the  rest  into  the  richest  of  food  for  the  grain  and  oth- 
er crops  raised  on  the  farm.  Five  hundred  cart-loads  of  mar 
nure  are  thus  made  here  annually,  and  never  have  we  seen  a 
more  thrifty  and  profitable  set  of  hogs,  in  any  enclosure.  The 
large  cellar  under  the  bam,  which  is  connected  with  the  bog- 
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yard  by  w  ttBder^<mnd  pasMge  way,  fiumi«b«8  a  dry  sleep- 
ing apartm^it  to  the  h<^,  and  the  materials  for  increasing  still 
further  the  manure  heap. 

From  the  nature  of  th»  soil  herei  it  may  bedoubted  wheth- 
er this  manuroi  strong  as  it  is,  produces  very  permanent  effects. 
Land  so  tight  and  gravelly,  needs  a  large  admixture  of  clay,  to 
retain  the  fertilising  properties  of  the  animal  manures  apjdied 
to  it.  If  this  can  be  obtained  on  the  farm,  or  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  it  might  be  carted  on  in. the  fall  and  winter,  and 
laid  out  in  heaps,  so  as  to  be  pulverized  by  the  frosts,  and  then 
spread  and  ploughed  in,  in  the  spring.  Clay  is  sometimes 
foond  on  silicious  soils  a  few  feet  from  the  surface,  and  by 
digging  pits  at  proper  intervals,  where  this  is  the  case,  a  sup- 
ply may  be  had,  without  much  expense  for  traiMportation. 

Mr.  Page  has  also  employed  the  pauper  labor  of  the  fkrm  to 
advantage  in  reclaiming  considerable  tracts  of  low  meadow 
lands — portions  of  which  are  yet  waiting  for  similar  improve^ 
mants, — and  in  draining  run-lands,  both  by  surface  ditches  and 
under  drains.  We  noticed  one  thing  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Page— and  we  understand  that  it  is  not  uncommon  with  ^he 
fanners  and  gardeners  of  Danvers,  which  has  attracted  muoh 
attenticm  in  England,  and  which  is  there  claimed  as  the  result 
of  recent  scientific  investigations,  but  which  has  here  beto 
practised  for  years  with  good  effects, — ^we  allude  to  ploughing 
in  manures  in  the  fall. 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  says  that  '' Autumnal 
manuring,  immediaidy  followed  and  covered  by  the  plough^  is 
the  most  valuable  discovery,  perhaps,  in  its  results,  for  which 
agriculture  has  been  indebted  to  science."  This  statement  is 
founded  upon  the  experiments  of  Professor  Way,  '^  who  has 
clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  soil  has  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  and  appropriating  all  those  elements  of  ma- 
nure intermixed  with  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants."  Knowing  that  this  subject  had  been  examiut^d  by 
Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  and  deeming  it  one  of  impor- 
Umce  in  farm  management,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  him  re- 
questing his  views  and  experience  respecting  it,  and  we  annex 
his  reply,  as  a  highly  instructive  document 
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The  commitlea  have  to  reiterate  the  old  compUuDt,  that  so 
few  of  our  farmers  have  been  willing  to  come  forward  as  com- 
petitors for  the  liberal  premimns  offered  by  this  Society  fm: 
farm  management.  They  have  been  led  to  examine  the  Trans- 
actions, from  the  origin  of  the  Society,  to  see  what  soma  have 
been  awarded  for  these  premiums,  and  to  whom  and  in  what 
years,  they  have  been  awarded ;  and  in  the  belief  that  some 
useful  suggestions  may  be  derived  from  the  review,  they  here- 
with give  the  results  of  their  examinations : 
Isaac  Dodge,  Hamilton, 
William  Bartlett,  Methuen, 
Jesse  Putnam,  Danvers, 


1821 
1822 

"  "  «  1824 

Indian  Hill  farm,  W.  Newbury,    " 


Moses  Newell,        ^*        " 
Ira  P.  Perley,  Newbury, 
David  Gray,  Andover, 
Nathl.  Pearson,  W.  Newbury, 
Benj.  T.  Reed,  Marblehead, 
Isaac  Patch,  Hamilton, 
Jacob  Osgood,  Andover, 
Wm.  Thurlow,  W.  Newbury, 
David  Gray,  Andover, 
Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers, 
James  Pecker,  Amesbury, 
Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Amos  Gould,  Ipswich, 
Moses  Little,  W.  Newbury, 
John  Adams,  Andover, 
James  Stevens,     '' 
Erastus  Ware,  Salem, 
John  Adams,  Andover, 
'  Jesse  Curtis,  Marblehead, 
Matthew  Hooper,  Danvers, 
Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover, 
Joseph  Eittredge,  " 

Thomas  Chase,  Rowley^ 
Daniel  Putnam,  Danvers, 


1826 


u 

1828 

(( 
U 


1829 

u 
It 


1830 
1831 

1831 
1833 

it 

1835 


gratuity,  $10  00 

first  premium,  30  00 
second  premium,  20  00 

first  "  30  00 

second  '^  26  00 

first  "  36  00 

second  <<  30  00 

third  "  26  00 

fourth  *•  20  00 

fifth  "  16  00 

sixth  «  10  00 

first  "  36  00 

second  "  30  00 

third  "  26  00 

fourth  '•  20  00 

fifth  *'  16  00 

third  "  24  00 

fourth  "  21  00 

fifth  "  18  00 

sixth  «  16  00 

gratuity,  12  00 

first  premium,  30  00 

fifth  "  18  00 

first      >  "  26  60 

second  ^  "  26  60 

gratuity,  12  00 
second  premium,  27  00 

first  '♦  30  00 

first  ''  30  00 
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Joseph  How,  Hethaen, 

1837; 

first  premiam, 

30  00 

Erastns  Ware,  Ifarblehead, 

i<    • 

second      " 

25  00 

Christopher  How,  Methaen, 

1846' 

;  first          " 

26  00 

Daniel  P.  King,  Danvers, 

C(       . 

second       " 

20  00 

Jonas  Holt,  Andover, 

I(     i 

'  gratuity, 

8  00 

U               (1                      it 

1846 

;  second  pram., 

20  00 

Daniel  Pilsbury,  W.  Newbury, 

1847 

;  gratuity. 

10  00 

Leverett  Bradley,  Methaen, 

1848 

;  first  premium, 

25  00 

Henry  B.  Newhall,  Lynn, 

ti 

;  third         « 

10  00 

Joseph  F.  Ingalls,  Methuen, 

1849 

;  gratuity, 

15  00 

Jonathan  Merrill,          <^ 

J 

tt 

10  00 

Daniel  MerriU,  2d,        '' 

C( 

u 

10  00 

Simeon  L.  Wilson,       " 

(( 

tt 

10  00 

J.  P.  Winkley,  Amesbury, 

1860 

;  first  premium. 

16  00 

Henry  Poor,  Andover, 

second       " 

10  00 

William  F.  Porter,  Bradford, 

1851 

;  first          " 

25  00 

Joseph  Holt,  Jr.  Andover, 

1863 

;  gratuity, 

15  00 

From  this  it  appears  that  from  1821  to  1836,  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  Society's  existence,  there  were  twenty-nine  com* 
petitors,  and  $676  awarded  for  farm  management,  while  from 
1837  to  1862  there  were  only  seventeen  competitors,  and  $283 
awarded.  Of  these  competitors,  there  were  in  Andover  eleven, 
Hethuen  eight,  Danvers  seven.  West  Newbury  six.  Marble- 
head  three,  Newbury,  Amesbury  and  Hamilton  two  each, 
Salem,  Lyim,  Ipswicb,  Bradford  and  Rowley,  one  each. 

It  would  appear  too  that  in  1826,  '27  and  '28,  there  was  a 
large  number  of  competitors  for  these  premiums.  In  those 
years  there  seem  to  have  been  an  interest  and  enthusiasm 
elicited  in  these  premiums,  such  as  have  not  been  witnessed 
since.  These  were  years,  when  the  Committee  had  a  duty 
to  perform  that  required  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and 
discriminationi  and  from  which  they  gathered  much  {Nractical 
information  to  embody  in  their  reports.  But  of  late,  so  few 
have  been  the  entries  of  farms  for  premium  that  there  has  been 
little  for  the  Committee  to  do  in  the  way  of  the  examihation 
and  comparison  of  farms. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  see.    They  have  no  belief  that  increasing  the 
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amount  of  premiums  would  call  out  more  competitors  ;  for  Itl 
other  Societies,  Middlesex  for  example,  where  the  amount 
offered  is  not  so  large  as  with  us,  there  is  no  lack  of  entries  <tf 
farms  for  premiums.  A  livelier  intei^t  must  in  some  way  or 
other  be  excited  in  these  premiums,  if  we  would  draw  out 
more  competition  and  derive  from  them  the  fiill  benefits  eon- 
templated  in  their  offer.  Public  spirited  men-*— trustees  and 
other  members  of  the  Society,  who  are  interested  in  its  i»o- 
gress,  should  present  their  forms  for  premium.  Let  a  doaen 
or  more  come  forward  this  very  year — ^not  wait  till  some 
further  improvements  are  effected,  nor  wait  one  for  another  to 
lead  off,  but  each  make  it  a  point  of  duty  that  he  owes  the 
Society  to  volunteer  in  the  cause,  and  there  will  be  a  beginning 
of  the  good  times  coming  for  the  Committee  on  £urms  of 
Essex  Agricultural  Society.  Let  this  be  done  for  a  few  years 
in  succession,  and  the  diffidence  or  the  indifference,  which* 
ever  or  whatever  it  be,  that  now  rests,  like  an  incubus,  on  our 
farmers  in  this  matter,  would  be  shaken  off,  and  the  example 
thus  set  would  become  contagious.  We  should  then  enter  on 
a  new  era  in  our  history,  and  be  stimulated  to  devise  new 
modes  of  offering  premiums  on  farms. 

Here  we  may  say,  that  if  attention  was  directed,  in  the 
examination  of  farms,  to  specific  points,  to  be  announced  be- 
forehand, competitors  would  be  more  ready  and  better  jMrepaied 
to  enter  their  farms  for  examination,  and  the  committees  could 
make  a  more  correct  comparison  between  them.  A  scale  of 
fourteen  points  might  be  framed,  something  like  the  following, 
no  competitor  to  be  allowed  a  premium  for  a  fiurm  under  t^i 
points. 

Artide.  Fbials. 

1  Farm  Buildings  and  Yards 

2  Manure  and  Compost  heap      ... 

3  Stock  for  quality  and  condition     - 

4  Tillage  crops — Indian  Com    -  -  . 
6        •<        «        Potatoes 

6  "        «        Roots 

7  Small  Grain  Crops  ... 

8  Grass— on  uplands      -  •  .  . 
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Ajiide.  Pbints. 

9  Grass  on  reclaimed  meadows  -            -               1 

10  Ditches  and  underdrains          -  -            -        1 

11  Orchards  and  Kitchen  gardens  -            -              1 

12  Stone  walls  and  other  fences  -           -        1 

13  Dairy  products        -            .  -            -            i 

14  Farm  accounts            -            -  -            .        i 

For  the  Committee, 

ALLEN  W.  DODQE,  Chairman. 


JOSEPH  HOLT,  Jb.'s,  STATEMENT. 

The  farm  offered  for  the  Society's  premium,  is  composed  of 
the  following  parcels  :-^home  place,  twenty-seven  acres ;  wood- 
land, about  thirty  acres ;  pasture,  (one  mile  and  a  half  from 
home,)  sixteen  acres ;  meadow  and  woodland,  (distant  three 
and  a  half  miles,)  seven  acres. 

Twenty-three  acres  of  the  homestead,  I  inherited  from  my 
ancestors,  together  with  the  meadow  and  woodland.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  original  of  the  home-land,  I  have  subdued 
from  a  very  rough,  unproductive  state ;  a  number  of  acres  of  it 
have  cost  a  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  acse,  before  I  put  a  seed 
into  it.  There  was  not  a  rod  of  good  stone  wall,  on  the  place; 
I  have  rebuilt  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  the  whole  length  of 
wall  that  I  have  built,  is  three  hundred  and  seventy  rods ;  a 
great  part  of  it  is  trenched  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  deep. 
My  land  is  so  much  affected  by  frost,  that  a  wall,  however 
heavy  and  well  laid,  will  not  keep  in  place  but  a  few  years, 
unless  the  foundation  is  placed  below  the  reach  of  frost.  I 
have  laid  an  under-drain  through  one  piece  of  land  about  fifty 
rods,  with  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  filled  with 
stone  within  eight  inches  of  the  surface. 

The  committee  may  think  that  I  have  made  too  large  an 
outlay  for  a  man  with  a  small  income,  and  no  surplus  capital ; 
and  I  have  frequently  felt  myself,  that  I  might  not,  in  my  day, 
realize  in  dollars  and  cents,  all  that  I  have  expended  in  this 
way ;  still,  I  think  it  will  pay  in  the  end.  I  have  buUt  noth- 
17 
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ing  that  has  been  very  expensive,  My  house  is  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old.  I  have  repaired  it  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  put  a  cellar  under  my  bam, 
built  an  addition  to  the  bam,  and  a  number  of  small  buildings. 

I  have  usually  kept,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  one 
horse,  one  yoke  of  oxen,  from  three  to  four  cows,  and  some 
young  stock. 

I  have  made,  for  the  last  few  years,  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred cart  loads  of  manure  yearly.  I  have  formerly  used  consid- 
erable meadow  mud,  but  I  begin  to  think  tbnt  it  does  not  do 
so  well  on  our  heavy,  moist  land,  for  a  compost,  as  soil,  or 
something  that  is  obtained  from  dry  land ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  for  many  kinds  of  land.  The  man- 
ner in  which  I  have  applied  manure,  generally,  is  to  spread 
twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  when  I  seed  down  with  grass.  I 
have  generally  seeded  down  in  the  spring,  and  sowed  oats  or 
barley,  but  sometimes  have  sowed  my  grain  in  the  spring,  and 
ploughed  in  the  stubble  in  September  and  sowed  grass.  When 
my  grain  has  a  very  heavy  straw,  and  falls  before  it  is  ripe, 
much  of  the  grass  that  has  been  sown  in  spring,  is  destroyed ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  oats.  My  com  I  have  always 
manured  in  the  hill,  and  spread  all  that  remained  after  sowing 
my  grass  and  grain.  •  My  crops,  the  present  year,  are  full  mid- 
dling, except  the  hay,  in  that  I  am  cut  short  nearly  one  half— 
certainly  more  than  one  third,  on  my  ploughed  lands.  My 
meadow  grass  was  an  average  crop.  I  raised  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  on  two  and  one-fourth  acres  of  ground ;  one 
acre  was  grass  land,  ploughed  the  last  of  November,  the  re- 
mainder was  planted  with  corn,  the  year  before.  The  crop 
on  the  part  that  was  turned  up  last  fall,  was  nearly  one  third 
heavier  than  the  former,  which  is  not  common  on  our  land. 
I  can  assign  no  reason  for  this,  it  being  all  manured  alike,  but 
I  think  the  dry  weather  must  have  affected  the  old  ground 
more  sensibly.  I  do  not  recollect  that  my  corn  crop  was  ever 
injured  by  drought  before,  but  a  part  of  my  field,  I  think,  was 
this  year.  I  raised  seventy  bushels  of  barley  and  oats  on  two 
and  one-fourth  acres  ;  one  acre  of  oats,  forty  bushels ;  one  and 
one-fourth  acres  of  barley,  thirty  bushels.     My  potatoes  were 
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sound,  but  the  yield  was  not  great.  I  {danted  one-half  an 
acre,  and  raised  seventy-five  bushels.  I  have  milked,  this 
year,  four  cows,  and  made,  through  June,  July,  and  August, 
twenty-two  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  My  orchard  is  all 
young, — most  of  it  has  just  commenced  bearing.  I  have  rais- 
ed, this  season,  fifty  bushels  of  market  apples — ^Baldwins. 
Andover,  Nov.  16,  1862.  JOSEPH  HOLT,  Jb. 


LEVI  BARTLETTS  LETTER. 

Warner,  N.  H.,  Dec.  3,  1862. 

Allen  W.  Dodge, — Dear  Sir:  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Way  seem  to  throw  much  light  upon  some  things  connected 
with  agriculture,  that  were  previously  rather  dark,  and  not  so 
easily  comprehended.  Still,  I  do  not  think  Prof.  Way's  ex- 
periments, alone,  fully  explain  the  whole  phenomena  of  the 
fertility  of  naturally  rich  soils.  We  are,  I  think,  equally  in- 
debted to  Liebig  and  Dr.  Krocker,  for  an  explanation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  facts  Prof.  Way's  experiments  have  proved.  Lie- 
big  made  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  rain  wat- 
er, and  Dr.  Krocker  has,  by  his  analysis,  proved  the  existence 
of  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  soil ;  and  Prof.  Way  has 
shown  the  capacity  of  the  aluminous  portions  of  soils,  for  re- 
taining— fixing,  as  it  were, — the  salts  and  gases,  so  necessary 
in  rendering  a  soil  fertile.  Says  Prof  Way,  this  "  is  a  very 
wonderful  property  of  soil,  and  appears  to  be  an  express  provis- 
ion of  nature;"  "a  power,"  he  remarks,  "is  here  found  to  re- 
side in  soils,  by  virtue  of  which,  not  only  is  rain  unable  to 
wash  out  of  them  those  soluble  ingredients  forming  a  necessary 
condition  of  vegitation  ;  but  even  these  compounds,  when  in- 
troduced artificially  by  manures,  are  laid  hold  of  and  fixed  in 
the  soil,  to  the  absolute  preclusion  of  any  loss  either  by  rain  or 
evaporation.^' 

I  must  beg  leave  to  be  excused  from  g(nng  the  whole  figure 
with  him,  in  the  above  strong  assertion.  Take,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  strong  clay  soil,  that  has  been  thoroughly  underdrained, 
and  then  put  upon  it  twenty-five  loads  per  acre,  of  cattle  ma- 
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Dure  from  a  bam  cellar,  spread  and  plough  it  iu,  let  a  heavy 
rain  follow,  and  I  think  the  waters  running  from  the  drains 
would  show  by  their  color,  taste,  and  smelj,  that  some  of  the 
compounds  (artificially  introduced  into  the  soil  by  manures)  had 
escaped  with  the  water  aiid  were  entirely  lost.  Then  let  the 
sun  burst  out  so  as  to  cau^  a  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil, 
and  would  not  some  of  the  ammonia  again  take  wing  and  es- 
cape into  the  atmosphere  ?  I  so  opine ;  but  that  an  alumioons 
soil,  possesses  a  vastly  greater  capacity  for  retaining  the  fertiliz- 
ing qualities  of  manures,  than  a  silicious  soil,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

You  ask  the  results  of  my  practice  in  fall  manuring.  In 
the  spring  of  1847,  I  planted  about  one  hundred  rods  of  in- 
verted sod  land  with  corn,  the  soil  a  strong  yellow  loam,  the 
manure  was  all  applied  upon  the  surface,  and  harrowed  in  ;  a 
fair  crop  of  corn  followed.  Soon  as  harvested,  I  prepared  the 
ground  for  sowing  winter  rye ;  by  (a-la-mode  Phinney,)  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  and  harrow  ,*  rye,  herds  grass,  and  red  top 
were  sown,  (as  I  was  residing  in  Boston,  there  was  no  clover 
seed  sown  in  the  spring  as  I  intended  to  have  had  done.)  The 
crop  of  rye  was  good,  but  the  prospect  for  future  hay  crops 
was  bad,  and  I  concluded  to  plough  up  and  plant  again.  I 
left  Boston  first  of  June,  1848,  and  soon  after,  happening  into 
one  of  our  stores,  the  owner  remarked  to  me  that  he  had  a  lot 
of  damaged  salt  fish,  and  if  I  could  work  them  up  into  ma- 
nure, I  might  have  them  in  welcome.  The  next  day  I  sent  my 
team  after  the  fish ;  there  were  about  five  quintals,  these  were 
placed  in  alternate  layers,  with  about  five  cartloads  of  fresh 
dug  muck  ;  in  a  few  days  there  was  a  strong  smell  arising 
from  the  heap  ;  first  of  September  shovelled  over  the  pile  and 
found  but  few  traces  of  the  fish  remaining.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn this  was  hauled  on  to  the  rye-stubble  being  about  six 
common  cart-loads,  and  as  many  more  loads  of  manure  from 
the  barnyard,  all  of  which  was  spread  and  ploughed  in.  In 
the  spring,  about  a  dozen  loads  of  green,  winter-made  manure 
were  applied,  and  cross  ploughed  ;  the  result  was  the  best  crop 
of  corn  I  ever  raised ;  the  corn  came  up  and  went  right  ahead, 
to  the  end  of  the  seasouw 
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1  ha76  since  pursued  the  same  course  in  using  the  manure 
jthat  I  have  on  hand  every  fall,  thinking  if  there  is  a  small  loss 
either  by  leaching,  or  evaporation,  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  carting  out  in  the  fall,  and  piling  up  in  trig 
heaps,  as  manure  should  always  be,  if  destined  to  lie  over 
winter.  But  my  practice  till  this  aytumn,  has  always  been  to 
apply  the  manure  in  the  fall  to  loamy  soil.  The  past  season, 
I  had  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  potatoes  ;  most  of  this  field 
was  of  a  sandy  texture.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug  and  the 
tops  removed,  I  carted  on  to  this  acre  twenty-two  loads  of 
manure,  spread,  and  then  harrowed  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
harrow.  Next  spring  I  shall  add  more  manure,  and  use  the 
cultivator  and  harrow  only,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  inverted 
sward,  and  plant  with  corn.  There  may  be  some  loss  of  the 
manure  on  this  sandy  soil  by  leaching  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  equal  to  the  expense  of  having  to  remove  the  manure 
next  Spring,  as  is  usually  practiced  by  most  farmers.  If  you 
have  sandy  soils,  upon  which  you  wish  to  apply  manures  in 
autunm,  I  think  you  would  not  suffer  much  loss  in  carting  on 
fine  manure  (whether  it  is  stubble  ground,  or  inverted  soil.) 
and  working  it  into  the  surface  soil,  by  the  harrow  and  culti- 
vator. Yours  truly,  LEVI  BARTLETT. 


FATTENING  CATTLE  AND  SWINE. 
In  the  absence  of  any  statements  of  competitors  for  the 
premiums  offered  on  this  subject,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitttee  would  communicate  some  facts  within  his  experience, 
relating  to  the  management  of  Cattle  and  Swine.  Our  annual 
custom  at  the  Town  Farm,  in  Danvers,  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  to  keep  four  oxen  for  labor  on  the  farm,  for  which 
we  find  constant  employment ;  and  we  usually  purchase  those 
in  working  condition,  and  of  a  large  size.  They  are  fed  with 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  Indian  meal,  giving  them  from 
four  to  six  quarts  of  meal  per  day  ;  generally  the  latter  quan- 
tity after  the  first  three  months.  Their  skins  are  kept  clean 
by  the  use,  every  day,  of  the  card  and  brush.     This  I  think 
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important,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  Their  stalls  are  plen- 
tifully littered  with  straw,  or  meadow  hay,  and  thus  are  kept 
dry  and  comfortable.  They  are  and  should  be,  driven  care- 
fully and  treated  kindly,  and  never  subject  to  blows,  kicks, 
nor  any  harsh  treatment  whatever.  Kindness  and  care  should 
ever  be  the  motto  of  the  teamster. 

With  this  amount  of  labor  that  they  perform  under  such 
treatment,  we  generally  find  them,  in  from  four  to  twelve 
months,  fat.  We  then  turn  them  for  beef  at  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  and  they  return  us  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a 
pair  more  than  their  cost.  We  have  considered  this  one  of 
the  most  profitable  ways  of  keeping  cattle. 

The  management  of  our  Swine  at  the  Town  Farm,  has  so 
often  been  stated,  that  I  have  not  anything  new  to  communi- 
cate ;  but  as  these  few  remarks  may  come  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  management  I  will  briefly 
state  it. 

We  have  a  yard  covering  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  in 
which  our  swine  are  kept.  It  is  so  constructed  as  best  to 
facilitate  the  making  and  preservation  of  manure.  Care  is 
taken  to  have  a  full  supply  of  meadow  mud,  and  other  mate- 
rials collected  on  the  Farm,  for  the  operations  of  the  swine. 
In  this  way  there  is  annually  made  more  than  a  hundred  cords 
of  valuable  manure.  This  adds  much  in  increasing  the 
crops  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  Farm.  We 
replenish  our  stock  of  swine  twice  a  year  by  purchasing 
usually  from  Brighton  Market  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  Pigs, 
of  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight. 

Care  is  always  taken  to  select  the  most  promising  from  the 
droves  there  for  sale.  After  keeping  them  about  six  months, 
we  find  them  to  weigh  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
Much  of  their  feed  is  furnished  from  the  offal  procured  from 
slaughter  houses  in  town.  This  ofial  adds  essentially  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure.  Attached  to  the  yard 
are  sheds  to  protect  them  from  the  weather  and  there  is  a  con- 
venient house  fitted  up  with  troughs  for  feeding  them.  Most 
of  the  labor  in  collecting  the  materials  for  manure  and  taking 
care  of  the  swine,  is  performed  by  the  inmates  of  the  House, 
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SO  that  it  is  done  without  much  expense.  I  would  say  that 
I  think  it  important  that  hogs  should  have  a  place  to  lie  where 
they  can  be  free  from  wet  or  dampness,  for  unless  they  have  a 
dry  bed  they  will  not  fatten.  The  present  year  we  paid  seven 
cents  per  pound  for  pigs,  the  pork  was  sold  at  eight  and  one  half 
cents  per  pound,  yielding,  we  consider,  a  fair  return  and  a  good 
profit.  WINGATE  MERRILL,  Chairman. 

Danvers  Nov.  13,  1862. 


MANURES. 

The  Committee  on  Manures  report  that  no  entries  for  prem- 
ium on  that  subject,  have  been  made  the  present  year.  Your 
committee  regret  that  so  important  a  subject  should  not  have 
been  brought  to  their  notice  by  those  who  have  made  experi- 
ments on  manures,  so  that  others  of  less  experience  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge. 

But  lest  the  subject  should  pass  without  note  or  comment, 
I  will  give  my  own  method  of  increasing  ray  compost  heap, 
though  I  do  not  expect  to  advance  any  new  views. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cover  my  barn  yard  and  cellar  with  peat 
mud  and  soil,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  yard  my 
cattle  through  the  summer  and  fall,  upon  it.  Late  in  the  fall 
I  give  it  another  coating  of  mud,  about  the  same  thickness  as 
at  first,  where  it  remains  till  spring.  By  thus  managing,  the 
liquors  are  all  absorbed,  and  the  droppings  from  the  cattle  be- 
come pretty  well  incorporated  with  the  mud  during  the  win- 
ter. It  is  true,  by  the  above  practice,  I  find  it  a  little  incon- 
venient getting  about  the  yard  at  some  seasons  of  the  year ; 
but  when  the  yard  becomes  too  wet  and  soft,  I  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  loads  of  coarse  manure  from  the  stables,  and  spread 
over  it,  so  that  the  cattle  may  tread  it  into  the  mud. 

In  the  spring,  I  have  it  thrown  into  large  heaps  under  the 
sheds  in  the  yard,  (which  are  made  almost  expressly  for  this 
purpose,)  and  barn  cellar, — where  it  remains  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  is  forked  over,  breaking  the  lumps  fine,  and  making  it 
fit  for  use. 
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I  also  keep  a  quantity  of  soil  at  a  convenient  distance  front 
the  sink  room,  to  receive  the  soap  suds  and  waste  water  from 
the  house.  This  I  replenish  several  times  during  the  year, 
and  it  makes  a  valuable  manure  for  top  dressing  grass  lands. 
By  this  management,  I  make  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ma- 
naure  than  I  can  obtain  in  any  other  way,  for  the  same  cost. 

Prom  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  manure  com- 
posted as  above,  I  am  confident  that  I  get  as  good  crops  as  I 
did  when  1  used  green  manure  altogether. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  Chairman. 

Danvers,  Nov.  25,  1852. 


FLOWERS. 

The  Committee  oh  Flowers  awarded  the  following  pre- 
miums : 

To  G.  J.  Thornton,  of  Andover,  for  a  magnificent 
Cone  of  Cut  flowers.  This  Cone  was  six  feet  in 
height,  and  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  was 
a  striking  and  beautiful  object,     -  -  -      ^4  00 

Mr.  Thornton  also  presented  other  cut  flowers  of 
much  beauty. 
"  Mr.Flynn,  gardener  of  O.  S.  Storrow^  Esq.,  of  Law- 
rence, for  sixty  specimens  of  Dahlias.     These  were 
exceedingly  well  grown,  and  beautiful  flowers,  3  00 

"  John  Hart,  for  forty  Dahlias ;  twelve  Fuschias  in 
pots  and  in  full  bloom  ,•  Balsams  in  plates,  and  oth- 
er flowers,  from  garden  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of 
Lawrence,        -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

The  above  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floral  exhi- 
bition of  the  Fair.  The  committee  regret  that  so  limited  a 
show  was  made,  but  at  the  same  time  feel  the  justice  of 
awarding  much  praise  for  the  beauty  and  perfectness  of  the 
flowers  shown,  especially  o^the  Dahlias. 

These,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  of  the  very  highest  order,  in 
shape  of  the  flower,  and  distinctness  of  coloring  and  tint.  The 
tipped  flowers  were  exceedingly  well  marked.     The  Fuschias 
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and  Balsams  were  likewise  first  rate  of  their  kiiids,-^many  of 
the  latter  being  as  lai^e  as  a  Monthly  Rose. 

The  Committee  are  well  aware  of  the  limited  attention 
which  floriculture  receives  at  the  hands  of  our  farmers.  In 
this  respect  our  rural  population  is  far  behind  that  of  England, 
and  of  France.  There  you  hardly  pass  a  cottage,  even  of  the 
humblest  kind,  that  is  not  adorned  with  a  border  or  two  of 
flowers,  roses,  daisies,  tulips,  or  iris,  and  which  has  not 
climbing  plants, — jessamines,  and  roses,  and  honeysuckles,  in 
full  flower,  crowning  its  windows  and  porches,  and  hanging 
like  pictured  tapestry,  about  the  walls. 

Mrs.  Howitt,  in  her  most  interesting  work,  <<  Rural  life  in 
England,''  says  that  <'  many  cottagers  are  most  zealous  and 
successful  florists — that  the  number  of  flowers  now  cultivated 
by  them  is  much  increased,"  and  she  names  <<the  Polyanthus, 
the  Auricula,  the  Hyacinth,  Carnation,  Tulip  and  Ranunculus, 
and  the  splendid  Dahlia  and  Pansy."  She  speaks,  too,  of  the 
''many  picturesque  rustic  huts,  built  with  great  taste  and  hid- 
den by  tall  hedges,  in  a  perfect  little  paradise  of  lawn  and 
shrubbery,— delightful  spots  to  go  and  read  in  of  a  summer  day, 
or  to  take  a  dinner  or  tea  in,  with  a  pleasant  party  of  friends." 
Many  such  spots  as  these  belong  to  the  poorest  class  of  the 
English  rural  population,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that, 
too  often,  the  house  is  more  interesting  than  the  beer-drink- 
ing and  drudging  man  that  lives  in  it. 

The  flower-patch  in  front,  and  the  garden  in  the  rear,  seem 
to  be,  as  is  most  natural,  the  special  province  and  care  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household.  See  here,  what  a  pretty  little  pic- 
ture, Olmstead,  a  farmer  of  Staten  Island,*  gives  of  a  garden 
attached  to  an  English  cottage  in  Herefordshire; — ''three 
lai^  evergreen  trees  grew  near  the  end  of  the  house,  so  that, 
instead  of  the  plain,  straight,  ugly  red  comer,  you  see  a  beau- 
tiful, irregular,  natural,  tufly  tower  of  verdure.  Myrtle  and 
jessamine  clamber  gracefully  upon  a  slight  trellis  of  laths  over 
the  door ;  roses  are  trained  up  about  one  of  the  lower  win- 
dows, honeysuckle  about  another,  while  all  the  others,  above 

•  «  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Fanner  in  England."  by  F.  L.  01m 
sleftd,  of  Steteo  Island,  N.  Y. 
18 
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and  below,  are  deeply  draped  and  festoooed  with  the  ivy. 
There  was  a  pleasant  garden,  with  some  vety  large  and  fine 
Pansies,  some  Roses,  and  great  promise  of  more.  It  was  ex- 
tremely neat,  clean,  and  finely  kept,  and  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  mistress  that  she  took  the  entire  care  of  it  herself.  As  W6 
walked,  she  had  her  scissors  in  her  hand,  and  she  cut  floweiE, 
and  when  we  were  seated  in  a  curious  little  arbor  of  clipped 
yew,  where  she  had  left  her  work,  when  she  came  in  to  see 
us,  she  arranged  little  nosegays,  and  presented  them  to  us." 

Now  should  we  often  witness  such  a  scene,  and  be  received 
and  regaled  in  just  such  a  way,  in  an  American  cottage  ?  There 
would  be  the  cheerful  welcome  of  the  heart,  and  the  bounte- 
ous hospitality  of  the  freely-spread  board,  but  the  *^  honeysodc- 
lee,  and  the  pansies,  and  the  foses,  and  the  jessamines,"  woold 
seldom  cheer  the  weary  wanderer's  spirit,  ot  beautify  the  feast 
We  are  so  eminently  practical  and  utilitarian,  that  in  the  se- 
vere discipline  of  the  work-a-day-life  that  we  lead,  we  toomudi 
abandon  all  regard  for  the  beautiful  and  curious  in  art.  Fat- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  the  high  ministrations  of  refined  and 
elaborate  music,  have  but  little  influence  upon  us,  raoney-loT- 
ing  and  intense  toilers  that  we  are.  Men  of  the  "  muck-rake," 
ofwhomBunyan  speaks,  in  that  wonderful  book,  the"P3- 
grim's  Progress,"  we  seem  to  •*  look  no  way  but  downwards, 
raking  at  the  straws  and  small  sticks,  and  du^  of  the  floor,'* 
to  turn  them  into  the  barter  and  traflic,  and  the  merchandise, 
whereby  cometh  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the  lucre  of  gain, 
the  love  of  which,  crowding  into  and  monopolizing  all  the 
heart  that  is  in  us,  crowds  out  and  destroys  all  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  almost  all  love  itself,  for  God  and  for  man. 

Why  should  we  be  so  exclusively  and  so  extensively  practi- 
cal ?  Why  shoukl  we  banish  every  thing  from  life,  b«rt  weary 
toils  and  corroding  cares  ?  Why  take  we  so  much  ^*  thought 
of  what  we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall  drink,  and  wherewkb- 
cd  we  shall  be  clothed,"  considering  so  little  ^^the  lilies  of  the 
field,  that  toil  not,  rieither  do  they  spin,"  and  yet  surpass  att 
the  glory  and  the  glitter,  and  tlra  gorgeousness  of  great  Solo- 
mon's apparel  1  Why  should  we  kill  out,  by  the  tiresome  op- 
erativeness  of  our  drudging  life,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pe«t* 
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ic  ?  Ah !  whUber  hare  fM^  the  « woodnymphs  wild-"  that 
peopled  the  groves  of  Attica,  and  hovered  around  the  hills  and 
woods  of  Greece?  Come  back,  ye  Graces  and  ye  Fauns! 
Come  bacic,  ye  Dryads,  to  our  oaken  groves,  ye  Nereids  to  our 
streams,  ye  Oreads  to  our  hills !     Come  back, 

'*  Ye  Naidfl  of  the  wandering  brooks, — 

With  yoor  sedged  crowns  and  ever  Urmleas  looks''— iS3laibp«ore. 

«*  Ye  yeUow-skirted  Fajee, 

That  fled— leaving  the  moon-loT'd  maze/' — Milton, 

"  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 

That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  field, 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield ; — 

And  I  will  make  yoa  beds  of  roses, 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 

A  cap  of  flowers  and  rural  kirtle, 

Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle." — Shakspeare, 

A  little  infusion  of  poetry,  a  litttle  culture  of  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  a  little  time  given  to  its  pursuit  in  the  varied  and 
beautiful  forms  in  which  God  hath  robed  the  woods,  the  fields, 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers,  can  do  no  harm.  Will  they  not 
rather  do  much  good,  in  softening,  and  refining,  and  hallowing 
the  feelings  ?  Shall  we  not  be  made  to  partake  of  a  new  and 
more  glowing  tenderness  of  heart,  and  more  warm  and  impas- 
sioned love  jo(  nature  and  of  nature's  God  ?  What  is  there 
that  more  than  a  flower,  evinces  the  wisdom  and  the  power, 
and  the  love  of  God  ?  What  is  there  that  more  fervently  kin- 
dles and  sustains  the  glowing  gratitude  that  warms  the  heart 
of  one  who 

"  Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind ! " — Pope. 

Nay,  who  sees  Him  in  everything,  and  who  feels  and  knows 
that  ''Goo  IS  Lovc,"  than  the  contemplation  of  beautiful 
flowers  ^  For  even  He  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  that  was  not  in  the  great  and  strong  winds,  nor  in  the 
earthquake  nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,  ^^.is  more 
to  be  found  in  the  beautiful,  than  in  the  sublime, — in  peaceful 
quiet  repose,  than  in  the  tiunuUuous  noise  of  the  Kingdoms,'' 
— in  the  pattering  rain  and  softer — falling  snow,  than  in  the 
hurricane,  the  storm,  the  tempest  and  the  thunder ! 
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Cherish  then  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  if  yoa 
cannnot  (and  few  can,)  cherish  it  in  costlier  sculpture  and 
painting,  you  may  easily  and  cheaply  cherish  it  in  those 
sources  from  whence  the  ^^  human  arts  divine  "  have  derived 
their  most  perfect  types  and  patterns,  cherish  it  in  floriculture 
and  in  flowers.  And  a  knowledge  of  this  culture  is  so  easily 
acquired,  and  its  practice  is  so  simple,  so  gratifying,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  exciting  and  so  enchanting,  and  springs  up  so 
readily  under* the  least  encouragement,  that  we  wonder  that 
men  and  women  do  so  greatly  neglect  it. 

We  wonder  that  about  every  farm  house  and  cottage  and 
even  shanty,  that  has  the  smallest  space  about  it  to  spare,  there 
are  not  found,  in  all  the  beautiful  sequence  of  their  flowering, 
the  tiny  Snowdrop  and  Crocus,  that  early  pop  up  their  pretty 
heads  through  the  snow-wreath  to  kiss  the  mild  spring  sun, 
or  the  vernal  Phlox,  or  white  and  yellow  Primrose,  or  the 
crimson  and  blue  and  rosy  Auricula,  with  its  many  flowered 
blossoms,  in  magnificent  disproportion  to  its  little  stalk,  shoot- 
ing out  their  lovely  petals  to  welcome  the  "  great  god  of  day," 
or  "sweetly  blushing  Hyacinth,"*  enriching  the  perfumed  air 
with  its  dew-covered  campanulous  flowers,  that  sparkle  in  the 
glowing  beams  of  the  morning, — or  gaudy  Tulips,  bizarre, 
and  rose-colored  and  feathered, — justly  crowned  "King  of 
Flowers,"  with  its  interminable  variety  of  tinted  shades  and 
colors, — or  later  summer  Snap-dragons,  and  "  Daisies  pied  and 
violets  blue,"  and  Bell-flowers  and  Balsams,  Larkspurs,  Sweet 
Williams,  Iris,  Pceonies,  and  Asters, — and  (if  there  be  a  King, 
so  is  there,  as  Sappho  sung,  a  "  Queen  of  Flowers,"  the 

"  Blushing  Boee  with  virgin  streaks, 

That  paints  the  down  of  Yenns'  cheeks. — Anaereon. 

and  the  great,  gorgeous,  autumnal  Dahlia,  high  up  on  its  stiff 

foot-stalk,  looking  all  about  the  neighborhood. 

To  see 

If  there  can  be 

Aught  gaudier  than  ohe  I — The  Committee  f 

Requiring  the  smallest  amount  of  care  and  time  to  their  suc- 
cessful growth  and  flowering,  we  wonder  that  they  are  all  but 

♦"  Suave  rtibens  hyacinthus." — Virgil. 
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unknown  abont  the  country  houses,  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
we  can  scarcely  find  the  baldest  apology  for  a  garden.  Now 
« good  friends,  sweet  friends,"  (as  said  Mark  Antony,  when 
he  harangued  the  Roman  crowd,)  let  us  try  to  persuade  you, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lone  hours  of  the  good  wife  and  the  dear 
childreUi  and  to  cheer  them  up  while  you  are 

"  Over  the  hOli  and  &r  away," 
to  do  something  for  them,  in  the  way  of  a  garden  and  a  few 
flowers. 

But  let  us  come  down  to  the  practical  and  see  how  to  bring 
a  garden  to  pass.  I  take  it,  good  neighbor,  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  spare  a  small  patch,  and  are  further  willing  to  dig  it 
up  and  enrich  it  with  some  of  the  best  compost  from  yonder 
two-year  old  heap  of  muck  and  meadow  mud,  well  rotted  and 
broken  up,  as  it  must  now  be.  Well,  dig  it  in  and  spade  it 
down,  and  shake  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  and  over  again,  let  it 
settle  down  a  few  days,  and  then  lay  it  out  in  beds.  If  you 
choose,  long  rectangular,  yet  narrow  beds  will  do,  so  that  the 
middle  of  them  may  be  easily  reached  from  the  path  on  either 
side.  Or  if  you  have .  a  geometrical  eye  for  circles  and  semi- 
ciriHes,  and  triangles  and  diamonds,  and  ellipses,  shape  out 
your  beds  in  those  forms,  and  then  turf  the  edges  of  the  beds 
with  narrow  strips  of  turf,  the  grass  of  which  must  always  be 
kept  closely  shaven,  and  not  be  permitted  to  intrude  upon  the 
beds.  Then  fill  up  your  alleys  with  the  finely  sifted  ashes  of 
anthracite  coal,  if  you  have  it,  or  with  gravelly  loftm;  to  keep 
them  dry.  Now  in  the  borders  of  these  beds,  you  may  put 
your  Iris — or  Fleur-de-lis,  (flower-de-luce,  it  is  often  called,) 
of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  varieties,  many  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful.  Intersperse  them  with  Phloxes, 
in  varieties, — with  Canierbury-Bells,  purple  and  white, — with 
Fox-Oloves, — with  Sweet-  Williams,  taking  care  to  renew  these 
biennially, — with  Bee-larkspur, — with  Pinks ^ — with  Primur 
lus, — and  TroUius.  You  may  also  put  Hyacinths,  and  Gladi- 
loas,  (both  communis  Sind  floribundus,)  but  be  careful  to  take 
these  last  up  before  winter,  as  they  would  be  killed  by  the 
frost.  In  each  end  of  your  rectangular  beds,  if  you  adopt  that 
form,  you  may  plant  your  PtBonies,  of  which  you  will  need 
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some  half  dozen  wietits,  nythe  Jffummf  WhiUeii,  FragfWis^ 
Rsvesii,  Potim,  Festioa,  ^c.  These  are  all  perfectly  hardy. 
You  may  also  put  into  yonr  borders,  unless  you  prefer  to  make 
a  regular  bed  of  them,  a  goodly  show  of  Thdips,  putting  them, 
(if  in  the  border,)  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  so,  in  a  small  circle, 
say  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  one  or  two  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  rest  in  the  circumference,  say  six  inches  apart. 

If  you  prefer  planting  them  across  a  bed,  select  a  portion  of 
any  length  you  choose,  and  about  four  feet  wide.  Make  the 
soil  of  this  part  not  by  any  means  rich,  but  let  there  be  a  rather 
good  share  of  sand  dug  in,  for  if  it  be  too  rich,  the  colors  of 
your  tulips  will  run  into  each  other,  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  After  the  bed  is  ready,  let  it  settle  down  for  few  days, 
— and  then,  (October  is  the  time  for  planting  Tulips,  and  rath- 
er late  in  the  month,)  with  the  end  of  a  round  stick,  make  a 
row  of  holes  seven  inches  apart,  down  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
aDd  then  on  each  side  of  this  central  row,  make  three  other 
rows,  seven  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  seven  inches  apart 
You  will  thus  have  seven  rows ;  and  into  each  hole  drop  a  Tu- 
lip, to  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the  Tulip  shall  be  four 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Cover  them  in  and 
leave  them  for  the  winter,  protecting  the  bed  with  some  loose 
litter  from  the  stable.  When  the  returning  sun  shall  have 
opened  the  gates  of  spring,  take  off  the  litter,  and  let  the  Tu- 
lips start  to  the  air,  and  by  the  middle  of  May,  you  shall  have 
a  sight  "  gudd  for  sair  e^etij"  as  the  Scotchman  said.  Care- 
ful cultivators  take  them  up  every  year,  about  the  last  of  June, 
others  let  them  stay  a  year  more.  When  taken  up,  the  bnlbs 
will  be  found  to  have  multiplied.  Put  them  away  in  a  dry 
place,  till  October,  when  plant  again  as  above.  When  you 
buy  your  Tnlips,  never  buy  at  auction.  In  fact,  never  buy 
any  bulbs  or  plants  at  auction,  unless  you  have  a  fancy  for  be- 
ing cheated.     Believe  one  who  has  tried  it  and  suffered,* 

Across  one  of  the  beds,  in  drills  six  or  seven  inches  apart, 
you  may  sow,  in  the  pionth  of  October,  for  blooming  in  the 
next  summer,  the  seeds  of  the  Rocket  Larkspur,  and  nothing 
in  your  garden  will  make  a  finer  show.     Sow  also,  in  early 

♦  Credite  experto — VirgiL 
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springj  seeds  of  tbe  bast  double  Bakams  and  China  Asters,  in 
vahetiea  These  will  giFe  you  a  beautiful  show  of  flowers 
through  the  summer  and  fall.  Forget  not  the  double  Holyhocks. 

In  the  middle  of  your  beds,  and  about  the  first  of  June,  put 
out  your  DmhUaa^  and  the  lists  annually  published,  will  sup- 
ply you  with  some  beautiful  plants.  The  Dahlia  needs  a  soil 
of,  say,  one  part  sand,  one  part  good  loam,  and  one  part  old 
rotten  manure.  Dig  holes  about  a  foot  deep  and  a  foot  square, 
and  into  these  put  the  above  soil  and  the  bulbs.  As  the  plants 
grow,  tie  them  to  stakes,  to  secure  them  against  being  broken 
down  by  the  wind.  The  stalks  are  very  tender.  When  the 
firost  shall  have  killed  the  tops,  cut  them  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  roots,  dig  these  up  carefully,  do  not  divide  them,  but 
put  them  away  in  a  dry  place,  secure  from  frost,  till  the  next 
spring.  They  keep  well  in  dry  sand  or  sawdust.  When 
spring  opens,  you  will  find  that  the  new  shoots  are  starting 
firom  the  crown  of  the  old  bulbs.  Divide  them  carefully,  leav- 
ing a  bulb  to  each  eye,  and  plant  them  again  as  before. 

Ton  will  also  keep  your  bulbs  of  Gladiolus,  where  they  will 
not  freeze,  and  when  the  spring  loosens  the  frozen  soil,  plant 
them  again.  A  very  few  seasons  will  greatly  increase  your 
stock,  so  that  you  will  have  some  to  sell  or  to  give  away. 

Tou  will  find,  also,  the  family  of  the  Zrt/y,  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful and  entirely  hardy.  Of  the  Phloxes,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  there  is  a  very  great  and  beautiful  variety,  any 
dozen  of  which,  selected  for  you  by  some  floral  friend,  or  by  a 
reliable  seedsman,  cannot  fail  to  delight  you. 

For  your  aimual  flowers,  the  seeds  of  which  you  will  gather 
as  they  ripen,  and  sow  every  spring,  you  may  plant  Asters, 
Balsams,  IpomsMS,*  Zinnias,  Snapdragons,  Portulaca,  Pansies, 
Nasturtiums,*  Morning  Glory,  Mignonette,  Marigolds,  Hibiscus, 
Amaranthus,  Escoltia,  Gillia,  &c.  6c^ 

But  above  all,  be  sure  that  you  have  the  Rose,  known  in 
all  time,  and  admired  wherever  known ;  sung  in  loudest  and 
sincerest  praise,  by  poets  of  all  agesi,  sacred  and  secular ;  dedi- 
cated to  Tonus,  goddess  of  beauty, — to  Cupid,  god  of  love, — 
to  Aurora,  goddess  of  eadiest  dawn,    sacred  emblem  of  silence 

*  aiinben,  and  need  supports  to  run  apon. 
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and  trust, — hung  in  ancient  time  above  the  festal  board  of 
sworn  friendship,  a  custom  still  known  to  us  as  emblematic  of 
confidence  and  secrecy,  by  our  common  phrase  of  <<  sub  rosa" 
— <*  under  the  rose."  In  the  scripture,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  rose.  The  desert  was  to  blossom  as  the  rose," 
and  there  was  the  <<  Rose  of  SbaroUj"  and  the  *'  Rose  of  Jeri- 
cho." In  fSccIesiasticus  is  this  passage,  '^Hearken  unto  me, 
ye  holy  children,  and  bud  forth  as  a  Rose  growing  by  the 
brook  of  the  field."  The  gay  Anacreon  calls  the  Rose  ''  the 
most  beautiful  of  flowers," — «*  the  delight  of  the  gods,"  the 
favorite  of  the  muses."  Hear  into  what  a  rapture  of  song  he 
breaks  forth,  upon  this,  his  most  favorite  theme  ! 

"  Rose,  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower, 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower ! 
Bosc,  thou  art  the  fondest  child, 
Of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild. 
Even  the  gods  that  walk  the  sky, 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh ; 
Then  bring  me  showers  of  roses  bring, 
And  shed  them  round  ms  while  I  sing," 

Homer  uses  it  in  his  figures  ;  Sappho,  the  lyric  poetess,  was 
enamored  of  it ;  and  the  Latin  poets,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Martial, 
all  speak  of  its  praises.  Who  can  ever  forget  Yirgil's  reference 
to  the  old  Corycian  gardener : 

"  Who  gathered  earliest  Boses  in  the  spring, 
And  from  his  trees  the  richest  fruits  did  bring." 

The  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  especially  of  the  Rose,  by 
the  Romans,  was  canied  to  the  utmost  excess.  Their  festal 
rooms  were  strown  with  its  leaves,  and  the  statues  of  their 
Oods  were  crowned  with  chaplets  of  Roses.  Nero,  spent  $150,- 
,000,  in  procuring  Roses  enough  for  a  single  feast,  a  shameless 
and  wicked  prodigality,  yet  perfectly  characteristic  of  this 
debauched   wantonizer  and  execrable  tyrant. 

But  the  developement  of  this  beautiful  Flower  and  its  ela- 
borate culture  was  left  for  the  modems,  and  English  and 
French  Florists  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
new  and  splendid  varieties,  by  hybridizing,  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  hardy  kinds  only,  are  those  we  com- 
mend for  culture  in  the  Farm-gardeUi  and  we  append  a  short 
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list  of  the  best  and  most  reliable.  When  you  set  them  out, 
give  them  well  broken  up  and  new  rich  soil,  and,  of  both  the 
Rose  and  of  the  Dahlia,  mulch  the  roots  with  stable-litter 
during  their  growing  and  blooming  seasons.  The  list  contains 
well-known  kinds  that  have  been  abundantly  proved  and  are 
known  to  be  excellent.  You  will  find  them,  any  and  all,  at 
the  celebrated  Rose-garden  of  Messrs  Putnam,  of  Salem« 
Baron  Prevost,  Rivers, 

Cup  of  Hebe,  Eliza  Mercseur, 

Mrs  Elliot,  Madam  Pisaroni, 

Blanchefleur,  George  4th. 

Madame  Plantier,  Princes  Clementine, 

La  Reine,  Count  de  Brobinsky, 

Madam  Laffay,  Prince  Albert^ 

Giant  of  Battles,  Tillage  Maid, 

Luxembourg  Moss,  Aglae  Alanson, 

Princess  Adelaide,  Eean, 

Persian  Tellow,  Queen  of  Prairies, 

Great  Western,  Baltimore  Belle, 

Mogador,  Amadis, 

Cristata,  Inermis. 

The  last  four  are  climbing  Roses  and  may  be  trained  against 
some  part  of  your  house,  or  by  the  side  and  over  a  door  or 
window,  or  against  a  stout  pole  securely  fixed  into  the  ground. 
A  young  pine  tree  stripped  of  its  branches,  but  not  of  its  bark, 
and  standing  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  answers  very  well  indeed. 
And  now  we  have  ^<  said  our  say,"  about  the  flowers,  and 
we  hope  not  in  vain.  We  have  written  not  for  the  floral- wise, 
but  for  those  who  have  not  yet  cultivated.  Our  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters,  (and  why  not  their  sons  ?)  have  undoubtedly  a 
taste  for  flowers,  and  that  taste  need  but  be  awakened  and 
educated,  to  make  the  grounds  about  their  homes  "to  blossom 
like  the  rose,"  and  to  glow  with  brilliant  beauty,  filling  the 
sommer  air  with  the  rich  odor  of 

^The  bee's  ambrona  oat  of  balm-breiOhiiig  flowers."— SniMcntftif. 
All  which  the  Committee  respectfully  submit,  by 

HENRT  K.  OLIVER,  Chairman. 
19 
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The  Committee  on  Essays,  Gardner  B.  Perry,  chairman, 
awarded  the  premium  of  ten  dollars  to  David  Choate,  of  Essex, 
for  the  following 

ESSAY  ON  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  writer  of  an  Essay  on 
a  given  subject,  should  advocate  changes  and  innovations  in 
regard  to  it.  As  much  good  service  is  often  rendered,  by  ad- 
vising people  to  <<  let  well  enough  alone,"  as  in  any  other 
way.  Speculations  are  sometimes  synonymous  with  los$es, 
and  were  not  farmers  generally  amongst  the  last  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  the  utility  of  change,  it  might  be  positively  injurious  to 
argue  in  favor  of  new  or  modified  methods  of  husbandry.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  this  Essay  professedly  to  advise  the  farm- 
ers of  Essex  County  to  go  largely  into  woolgrowing,  and  yet 
if  it  should  clearly  follow  from  this  humble  effort,  that  some- 
thing further  should  be  attempted  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
sheep,  by  a  moderate  expenditure,  annually  increased  for  a  few 
years,  until  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried,  it  will  not 
surely  be  cause  of  regret. 

Various  causes  concur,  to  make  it  difficult  to  suggest  any 
rule,  which  will  apply  to  all  parts  of  even  the  County  of 
Essex.  Land  in  the  neig/iborhood  of  markel  toums  is  too  vol- 
uablefor  keeping  Sheep.  This  is  well  understood  by  farmers. 
Even  in  Amesbury,  although  there  were  27  sets  of  woolen 
machinery  in  that  town  in  1837,  there  were  but  498  sheep 
kept,  for  the  reason  no  doubt,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  at 
Newburyport  market,  would  pay  better.  The  town  of  Bever- 
ly had  but  100  sheep  in  1837,  being  within  a  mile  of  Salem, 
and  Danvers  only  60,  while  Boxford  had  484. 

And  again,  some  kinds  of  sheep  require  more  expensive 
keeping  than  others  do.  So  also  much  depends  upon  the 
leading  object  for  which  sheep  are  intended  to  be  kept — 
whether  for  the  wool  or  the  carcass— '-and  again  whether  for 
fine  or  for  coarse  wool. 

It  will  be  safe,  in  general  however,  to  lay  down  the  broad 
principle,  that  Essex  County  is  not  the  place  for  extensive 
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woolgrowing. — ^Mr  Jewett,  an  American  woolgrower,  has  re- 
cently imported  French  sheep  which  shear  %l  lbs  each,  at  an 
outlay  of  some  30,000  dollars,  but  that  is  in  Northern  Ver- 
mont, and  there,  sheep  may  be  pastured  at  two  to  three  shil- 
lings each,  while  90  cents  each  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  done  for 
in  our  County. 

Still,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  1846  there  were  16 
woolen  mills  in  this  County,  with  103  sets  of  machinery, 
working  up  2,292,600  lbs  of  wool  annually,  and  that  there 
should  have  actually  been  but  16,638  lbs  of  wool  grown,  we 
are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  contiguity  to  the  market  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  produce  the  supply  for  that  market.  And 
although  a  ^<  free  trade"  interchange  of  products  is  sometimes 
the  best  of  economy,  yet  there  is  a  favorite  theory  lingering  in 
most  New  England  minds,  that  ymi  should  never  buy  what  you 
can  raise, — or  conversely,  raise  everything  you  want,  if  it  will 
grow.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  family  have  60  lbs  of 
wool,  that  they  should  therefore  manufacture  it  into  cloth. 
The  mills  may  do  this  cheaper  and  better. 

Before  discussing  the  question  whether  sheep  husbandry 
should  have  a  larger  share  of  attention  in  Essex  County,  on 
account  of  the  wool,  I  wish  to  remark  that  there^is  one  case 
at  least,  in  which  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  keep 
sheep,  without  regard  to  either  the  wool  or  flesh.  It  is  where 
pastures  are  bushy  and  shrubby.  No  common  vegetable 
will  stand  before*  a  flock  of  sheep  kept  sufficiently  short.* 
The  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  land,  so  full  of  blackberry 
vines,  blueberry  bushes,  whortleberry  bushes,  and  what  not, 
defying  the  cow  and  sometimes  crowding  her  out  entirely, 
may  be  subdued  in  a  few  short  years  by  overstocking  with 
sheep.  The  sheep  need  not  be  made  poor  by  it,  where  it 
is  convenient  to  fence  ofi*  a  portion  at  a  time.  Put  twenty 
sheep  on  to  a  four  acre  lot  for  a  month,  and  then  on  to 
another  such  lot :  then  back,  and  so  on,  alternately  for  six 
months.  In  three  years,  all  biennials  will  disappear,  if  the 
leaf  be  taken  ofl*  as  fast  as  it  grows.     If  the  sheep  come  to 

♦Sheep  will  feed,  says  a  naturalist,  upon  400  different  vegetables,  whieh 
no  other  animal  but  the  goat  Trill  do. 
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the  barn  poor,  a  gill  of  com  a  day,  with  common  keep, 
will  bring  them  up  by  spring.  That  the  sheep  is  dealt  widi 
somewhat  severely,  I  do  not  deny ;  it  is  the  price  we  most 
pay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pasture.  Where  the  only  object  is 
to  destroy  weeds  And  bushes  and  prepare  the  pasture  for  the 
cow,  a  low  priced  sheep  may  be  employed,  and  after  the  object 
is  accomplished,  the  sheep  may  be  fattened  or  sold  as  store 
sheep.  But  the  improved  appearance  of  the  pasture  is  not  alL 
The  sheep  enriches  land  beyond  any  other  animal ;  its  ma- 
nure being  stronger  and  more  stimulating. 

The  popular  objection  may  be,  that  the  close  feeding  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  the  object,  would  drive  the  sheep  over 
common  fences.  This  may  be ;  but  walls  can  be  polled,  and 
sheep  fettered,  a  thing  often  necessary  to  be  done,  eveo 
where  the  food  is  good.  Some  pastures  have  the  Canada  this- 
tle, and  sheep  suffer  from  this  exceedingly.  I  have  known 
them  made  sore  with  festers  over  the  body,  arising  from  the 
thistle  working  itself  through  the  wool,  till  it  reaches  the 
flesh  and  then  into  the  flesh.  They  must  then  lose  flesh 
from  the  irritation.  If  such  pastures  could  be  over-stocked, 
however,  with  sheep,  the  thistle  would  be  overcome,  and  ex- 
terminated easily,  and  where  land  is  rocky,  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be. 

SHEEP  WITH  COWS. 

It  was  the  decl&red  opinion  of  the  late  lamented  Asa  T. 
Newhall,  that  in  every  pasture  stocked  with  cows,  as 
many  sheep  as  there  are  now  cows  may  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  cows  without  detriment.  The  sheep  bites  closer,  and 
in  many  places  where  the  cow  cannot.  Besides  this,  the 
sheep  will  feed  on  the  leaves  of  vines  and  bushes  which  the 
cow  rarely  touches.  Here  there  is  ^an  opportunity  for  raising 
the  stocking  yam  and  mitten  yam  for  the  family  without  feel- 
ing  it.  And  no  farmer  who  has  tried  the  yam  of  the  shops, 
chopped  off  by  machinery,  can  but  desire  the  stockings  and 
mittens  for  himself  and  his  sons,  made  of  yam,  carded,  spun, 
and  knit  at  home,  or  at  least  by  hand. 

Where  but  few  sheep  are  to  be  kept,  and  those  with  cows, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  cossets.    Lambs  for  this  purpose  may 
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be  bought  cheap  out  of  every  large  flock,  in  the  spring,  which 
the  dams  will  not  own.  Even  cossets,  however,  will  stray 
away  from  the  cows,  if  there  are  many  of  them,  and  form  a 
flock  by  themselves.* 

THE  KIND  OP  SHEEP  POE  OUE  COUNTY. 

As  sheep  cannot,  probably,  be  profitable  here  for  the  wool 
alone,  on  account  of  the  price  of  land,  it  is  important  that  that 
kind  should  be  selected  which  is  best  for  meat,  or  for  meat  and 
wool  combined.  The  Leicester  sheep  is  one  of  the  largest, 
and  fattens  well.  The  wool  is  also  in  its  favor,  being  long 
and  soft,  and  the  fleece  heavy,  and  will  sell  as  quick  at  the 
factory  as  the  Merino,  if  not  quite  as  high.  The  truth  is,  our 
country  imports  more  coarse  wool  than  fine.  The  attention 
of  wool  growers  has  been  arrested  chiefly  to  the  culture  of 
Jbie  wool]  and  although  we  have,  after  all,  comparatively  bu| 
little  of  the  very  finest,  we  have  almost  as  little  of  the  wool 
suitable  for  carpeting.  Hence  it  follows,  that  our  wool  intend- 
ed for  sale^  should  be  of  the  coarse  kinds,  and  these  we  find  up- 
on the  Leicester  sheep.  A  modified  quality  may  be  obtained 
for  common  family  use  by  a  mixture  with  the  South  down ; 
indeed  some  extensive  wool  growers  prefer  this  for  every  reason. 

The  pure  Leicesters  shear  from  six  to  eight  pounds  a  year, 
and  will  always  sell  at  the  carpet  mills. 

FUTURE  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  OUR  COUNTY. 

As  wool  must  be  in  some  demand,  and  good  mutton  and 
Iamb  in  probably  great  demand,  I  look  forward  to  a  large  in- 
crease of  sheep,  as  an  event  not  very  distant.  By  the  returns 
of  the  marshals,  as  they  were  published  in  the  Statistical  Ta- 
bles for  1846,  there  were  at  that  time  but  4892  sheep  in  the 
county,!  yielding  14,342  pounds  of  wool.  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  21,166  neat  cattle  kept  in  the  county.  Now  if  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Newhall,  before  quoted,  was 
correct,  there  might  have  been  as  many  sheep  pastured,  as 

*I  purchased  a  fine  cosset  three  years  ago,  and  in  the  &11,  a  buck  from  a 
flock.  The  cosset  kept  with  the  cows,  and  so  compelled  the  ram  to  do  for 
company.  A  ewe  from  a  flock  was  afterwards  added,  and  even  then  the 
cosset  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  cows,  and  the  three  kept  together. 
Next  summer,  howeyer,  when  they  were  sent  to  a  distance  for  pasture,  and  a 
flock  of  sheep  were  in  the  adjoining  pasture,  mine  left  the  cattle  and  joined 
them. 

t  In  1SS7,  the  number  was  5837,  showing  a  decrease  of  945  in  eight  years. 
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that  number  of  neat  cattle,  without  injury  to  them,  via :  21,166, 
instead  of  the  4,892  actually  kept,  and  yielding  60,000  pounds 
of  wool.  At  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  this  wool  would  have 
been  worth  $21,000,  instead  of  $5,019,  the  actual  value.  I 
have  proceeded  thus  far  upon  the  supposition  that  there  should 
be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  neat  cattle  kept.  But  is  it 
clear  that  the  keeping  of  neat  cattle  is  always  at  the  greatest 
profit  ?  Let  us  compare  the  keeping  of  cows  and  sheep,  for  a 
moment. 

A  given  pasture  will  carry  ten  cows.  These  cows  may  on 
an  average,  yield  six  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for  six  months, 
without  meal  or  other  extra  keep.  At  23  cts  per  pound  this 
will,  for  the  ten  cows,  amount  in  six  months  to  358  dollars. 
Ten  calves,  at  $4,60  each,  amount  to  45  dollars,  the  whole 
making  403  dollars.  Estimate  the  expense  of  a  dairy  woman, 
including  board  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  week,  or  65  dol- 
lars for  the' season,  and  the  expense  of  milking  and  driving  the 
cows,  at  the  same  rate  per  week,  being  65  dollars  more  for  the 
season.  Deduct  these  expenses,  from  the  value  of  the  butter 
and  veal,  and  we  have  $273  for  the  net  income  of  the  cows. 

Now  for  the  sheep.  The  same  pasture,  by  the  usual  mode 
of  reckoning,  will  carry  60  sheep.  They  will  yield  three 
pounds  of  wool  each.  At  35  cents  per  pound,  this  will  amount 
to  $52,60.  I  estimate  the  number  of  lambs  to  be  70.  These 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  are  worth  176  dollars. 
The  wool  and  lambs  are  consequently  worth  $227,60.  The 
next  item  to  be  considered,  is  the  gain  of  the  fiock  by  fatten- 
ing. The  sheep  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  advan- 
tage from  fall  feed  that  cows  usually  do.  The  flock  will  then 
be  fit  for  the  butcher  in  autumn.  I  will  only  suppose  two  fat 
sheep  to  be  worth  three  store  sheep.  The  flock  of  50  now 
becomes  76.  We  now  have  the  positive  gain  of  25  fat  sheep. 
At  $2,60  each,  these  are  worth  $62,50. 
The  account  now  stands  thus — 

Income  of  the  sheep,  $290  00 

Income  of  the  cows,  273  00 


Balance  in  favor  of  sheep,  $17  00 
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I  have  reckoned  the  lambs  at  $2,60  each,  only.  Take  the 
price  offered  to  Dr.  Eittredge,  for  his  lambs  this  year,  viz, 
four  dollars  each,  for  a  standard,  and  how  rapidly  does  the 
balance  increase,  in  favor  of  sheep.* 

OBJECTIONS  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  CLIMATE  CONSIDERED. 

The  advocates  of  Southern  sheep  husbandry,  triumph  in 
the  idea,  that  a  climate  like  theirs,  allowing  sheep  to  run  at 
large  through  the  winter,!  is  the  only  one  where  sheep  can  be 
raised  to  advantage.  But  is  there  no  substitute  for  a  South- 
ern climate  ?  "  The  great  subject  of  shelter"  says  Ex.  Gov. 
Everett,  '^  has  not  been  enough  considered.  Whenever  you 
cut  down  a  large  piece  of  woodland,  you  change  the  climate 
of  the  tract  of  land  which  was  shielded  by  it.  When  you 
clothe  the  summit  of  a  hill  with  a  thriving  plantation,  you 
make  a  milder  climate  for  the  slope.  In  short,  if  any  one 
doubts  the  extent  to  which  climate  consists  in  shelter,  let  him 
remark  the  difference  between  the  north  and  south  side  of  a 
high  compact  wall,  when  the  snow  is  going  off  in  the  spring, 
you  will  have  a  little  glacier  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  and 
dandelions  in  blossom  on  the  other." 

Shelter  for  Sheep^  during  five  months  of  the  year,  will  give 
the  climate  they  need  even  here.  But  the  sheds  should  be  im- 
pervious to  rain.  A  tight  roof  is  far  more  necessary  than  en- 
closed sides.  A  cold  rain  kills  more  sheep  and  lambs  than 
any  degree  of  dry  cold.*  Almost  the  whole  expense  of  shed- 
ding should  be  laid  out  in  the  roof.  The  sides  indeed  should 
be  such  that  the  sheep  may  be  kept  in,  but  except  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  the  work  should  be  such  as  will  admit  the 
sun  freely. 

Sheep  need  to  leave  the  sheds  and  yards  occasionally  for 
browsing  and  gracing,  but  after  winter  really  sets  in,  this 
should  be  done  seldom.  When  the  ground  is  bare,  they  will 
find  enough  to  keep  them  picking  without  satisfying  them, 

*  I  mi^t  haye  allowed  cows  to  average  more  butter,  and  calves  to  be  worth 
more,  and  still  leave  a  balance  for  the  sheep. 

t  See  the  **  Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil, "  for  Jan.  1851. 

X  Even  in  the  chmate  of  Ohio,  **  thousands  of  sheep  died  for  want  of  pro- 
tection from  Uie  cold  rains  in  the  early  part  of  winter.^  See  the  Wool  Grow- 
er,  pobliihed  at  Bofiala 
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and  yet  enough  to  take  away  the  appetite  for  hay.  Such  feed 
as  the  sheep  find  at  large,  proves  laxative  to  them,  and  accord- 
ingly useful  occasionally,  but  if  followed,  produces  a  dianbea 
which  is  stopped  with  difficulty. 

MUTTON— A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  BEEF. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  in  England,  mutton  is  the  dish 
on  all  fashionable  tables,  in  our  country,  there  is  a  general  ab- 
horrence of  everything  sheepish.  American  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, having  once  tasted  the  article  as  it  is  served  up  in  Lon- 
don, rarely  fail  to  order  a  saddle  of  it  by  the  next  steamer,  af- 
ter leaving  for  home  themselves.  I  have  seen  recent  mention 
of  a  quarter  of  an  English  Leicester,  weighing  sizty^ve 
pounds  for  sale  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  We  have  jet  to 
learn  that  mutton  like  poultry,  should  be  eaten  (so  sajrs  John 
Bull)  before  it  is  dead  cold,  and  while  it  has  the  tenderness  of 
life,  or  it  should  be  kept  '^until  the  fibre  begins  to  give  way  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  decay."  <<In  summer,"  John  continues, 
^'mutton  should  be  kept  in  ice  a  week,  and  in  winter  'should 
not  be  cooked  under  two  or  three  weeks." 

No  evidence  is  now  required  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical, 
that  our  country  is  capable  of  producing  animals  equal  in  size 
to  anything  in  the  old  world.  And  in  this  connexion,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Mr.  P.  A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  most  in- 
genious instrument  of  his  own  contrivance,  has  demonstrated 
that  as  fine  wool  has  been  grown  in  five  diflferent  states  of  our 
country,  as  the  finest  ever  brought  from  Saxony  by  Mr.  Fleich- 
man,  except  a  single  one,  and  he  has  one  American  specimen 
finer  even  than  that.  It  may  also  be  stated,  on  the  same  au- 
thority,.(Mr.  Brown's)  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  successful  in  sheep  husbandry,  that  "Jine  wool  and 
fine  mutton  go  together.^*  "  Sheep,"  he  continues,  "  which 
produce  fine  wool,  are  finer  and  better  in  the  meat,  than  those 
of  coarse  fleeces."  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  this.circiun- 
stance  to  be  material  to  the  Essex  county  wool-grower.  The 
largest  sheep,  and  those  calculated  for  the  meat  market,  ^onld 
be  sought  chiefly.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  undisputed  tact 
that  coarse,  long  wool  for  carpeting,  is  in  greater  demand  at 
the  mills  than  fine  wool,  and  more  of  it  is  imported  than   of 
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fine,  and  this  accordingly  affords  an  additional  reason  fos  pre- 
ferring the  Leicester  breed. 

OLD  AND  SICSLT  SHEEP  l^EED  CASE. 

When  sheep  which  are  peculiarly  yaluable  and  expensiye, 
grow  sick,  they  must  have  an  apartment  by  themselves ;  so  al- 
so should  those  that  are  very  old,  when  they  are  too  valuable 
to  lose.  They  want  better  feed,  warmer  shelter,  and  close  at- 
tention. There  should  be  such  a  hospital  in  every  establish- 
ment of  fifty  sheep,  or  even  thirty.  The  well  and  strong 
sheep  will  overcome  and  kill  them,  if  left  together. 

Large  flocks  should  be  divided  in  the  sheds.  The  fewer 
that  huddle  together,  the  better,  even  on  account  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sheds  or  pens.  But  the  strong  ones  will  rob  the 
weak ;  and  at  yeaning  time,  the  most  serious  consequences 
would  follow  the  promiscuous  herding  of  a  la^e  flock. 

NUMBEE  OF  SHEEP  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  COMPARED  WITH 
THOSE  IN  THE  STATE  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts,  as  returned 
by  the  marshals,  in  1846,  (see  statistics,  p.  377)  is  354,943.  If 
the  6,267,000  acres  in  Massachusetts  be  supposed  to  be 
fed  by  sheep,  there  would  be  16  acres  for  each  sheep.— 
In  Maryland,  there  are  27  acres  to  every  sheep,  and  in 
Termont,  but  3.  But  in  Essex  county,  there  are  266,000 
acres.    This  will  give  62  acres  to  each  sheep  in  the  county. 

And  yet,  of  the  6 14  sets  of  woolen  machinery  in  Massachu« 
setts  in  1845,  103  of  them  are  in  this  county.  Here,  then, 
with  £EK2ilities  for  manufacturing,  out  of  all  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  the  State,  we  grow  less  of  the  material  to  be  manufac- 
tured, than  the  average  of  the  State !  And  in  another  point  of 
view,  it  should  seem  that  the  shrewd  farmers  of  old  Essex 
have  adopted  a  policy  which  requires  more  severe  manual  la» 
bar^  than  would  be  necessary,  were  more  of  our  land  pastured 
with  sheep.  It  is  this — ^that  Essex  Cultivates  and  produces  as 
much  Indian  com  as  Berkshire,  although  there  are  363,000 
acres  more  in  the  latter  county,  than  in  ours ;  showing,  that 
although  a  hoed  crop  is  the  most  expensive  that  can  be  raised, 
yet  for  some  reason,  (I  think  a  mistaken  one,)  it  is  preferred 
to  the  easy  mode  of  husbandry  jn  old  Berkshire. 
20 
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LAND  mPBOYES  BY  BEING  STOCKSD  WITH  SHEEP. 

Even  the  winier  manure  of  sheep,  is  richer  than  that  of  any 
animal,  hogs  and  poultry  excepted ;  and  in  summer  it  becomes 
inuch  more  so,  in  effect,  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  deposited.  The  excrements  of  the  cow  and  horse,  lose  most 
of  their  fertilizing  properties  in  the  pasture,  by  their  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind.  The  manure  of  sheep  is  deposited  in 
rounded  pellets,  which  are  concealed  from  the  sun  by  the  grasB 
and  weeds,  and  it  easily  combines  with  the  soil,  while  that  of 
the  cow  is  about  useless,  unless  spread  by  hand,  a  thing  rarely 
done  in  pastures.  The  instincts  of  the  sheep,  also  lead  it  to 
seek  the  highest  elevations,  in  warm  weather,  for  night  quar- 
ters,— the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  dry  and  barren 
spots  become  highly  fertilized. 

But  it  is  the  lighter  kinds  of  soil  that  receive  most  advan- 
tage from  the  manure  of  sheep.  I  insert  a  few  extracts  from 
a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wool  trade,  in  1828,  for  which  1  am  indebted  to 
Randall's  excellent  treatise  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South. 
In  answer  to  the  committee's  inquiries,  the  following  informa- 
tion was  obtained : 

<<Mr.  John  EUman,  Jr.,  Sussex.  I  do  not  consider  it  poasibie 
for  the  light  lands  upon  the  Downs  to  be  kept  in  cultivatioDi 
without  flocks.  I  could  not  keep  the  farm  I  now  hold,  with- 
out sheep.  On  the  South  Downs  the  wool  must  be  grown, 
let  the  price  be  what  it  will." 

<<  Mr.  Francis  Hale,  Altringham,  Suffolk.  The  description 
of  land  I  occupy,  could  not  be  kept  in  cultivation,  withoot 
sheep." 

<<  Mr.  Henry  Eipg,  Chilmark,  Wiltshire.  The  size  of  my 
farm  is  4,000  acres.  I  clip  annually,  about  6,600  South  Down 
sheep.  Such  lands  as  I  occupy,  cannot  be  kept  in  cultivation 
without  the  aid  of  sheep." 

<<  Lord  Napier.  If  we  had  not  sheep  upon  our  lands,  (the 
highlands  of  Scotland,)  they  would  become  the  habitation  of 
foxes  and  snipes  and  return  to  waste." 

<^C.  G.  Weston,  Esq.  It  is  utterly  imposnble  that  the  Down 
districts  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  without  sheep.    We 
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never  fold  our  Merinoor  other  sheep  ;  the  land  is  too  wet." 

p.  71. 

These  facts  show  that  sheep  do  enrich  ttie  land,  whether  it 

be  the  '<  dank  or  the  dry.'' 

LOSS   OF   SHEEP  BY   SICKNESS   AND   OTHER  CAUSES  IS 

TRIFLING. 

It  is  believed  that  two  per  cent,  will  cover  all  losses  by  sick- 
ness. And  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  south  and  west 
in  regard  to  dogs.  Sportsmen  hold  them  so  indispensable 
there,  that  legislators  are  indulgent,  and  pass  few  laws  against 
them.  In  short,  however,  whether  the  sheep  dies  or  is  killed, 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  it  never  dies  insolvent*  The  wool 
will  cover  all  the  animal  costs  for  rearing  and  feeding. 
WASHING  SHEEP. 

This  operation  is  usually  performed  about  a  week  before 
shearing.  It  is  a  severe  one  to  the  animal,  and  attended  with 
much  labor  and  some  danger  to  the  operator.  Sheep  often  take 
a  chill  which  they  do  not  survive.  If  followed  by  cold  wet 
weather,  the  consequences  cannot  but  be  bad.  Cannot  the 
washing  be  dispensed  with  ?  I  believe  it  can.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made,  to  wash  the  wool  after  shearing,  and 
spare  the  sheep.  The  fleece  need  not  be  greatly  broken ;  and 
humanity  certainly  requires  that  a  perfect  substitute  for  so  un- 
natural an  operation  would  be  found  in  the  way  just  intimat- 
ed. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

An  Essay  upon  sheep  would  be  imperfect,  without  some- 
thing upon  their  disorders.  The  flocks  in  Europe  are  often  de- 
vastated by  fevers,  both  malignant,  inflammatory,  and  typhus  ; 
but  they  are  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  remark  applies,  says  Randall,  to  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  (phrenitis,)  of  the  stomach,  (gastritis,)  of  the  bow- 
els,  (enteretis,)  bladder,  (cystitis,)  &c. 

Opthalmia  (inflammation  of  the  eye,)  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Grove  recommended  blowing  pulverized 
red  chalk  into  the  inflamed  eye,  and  some  throw  in  tobacco 
juice  !  Mr.  Randall  was  of  opinion  that  pain  was  diminished 
by  bathing  with  tepid  water;  and  also  a  weak  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  combined  with  tincture  of  opium. 
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Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  does  scmietimes  oe- 
cur.  The  sheep  grows  dull,  loses  its  appetite  and  cud,  or  at 
least  ceases  to  chew  it ;  the  pulse  is  at  first  hard  and  rapid. 
This  disease  occurs  after  exposure  to  sudden  cold.  Mr.  Spoon- 
er  recommends  early  and  copious  bleeding,  repeated  every  few 
hours,  if  necessary  ;  and  a  purge  of -two  ounces  Epsom  salts 
which  may  be  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  if  the  bowels  are  not 
sufficiently  relaxed.  But  great  caution  is  to  be  observed,  lest 
the  animal  become  too  much  exhausted. 

As  many  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  sheep  resemble  the 
corresponding  organs  in  the  human  species,  so  many  of  the 
diseases  are  almost  identical.  Accordingly  Bronchitis  and  Ca- 
tarrh, assail  the  sheep  as  well  as  man.  And  as  with  man  so 
and  much  more  so  among  sheep,  is  prevention  better  than  cure. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  good,  comfortable  and 
well  ventilated  shelter,  as  a  preventive  of  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  maladies  of  the  sheep. 

Like  neat  cattle,  sheep  will  sometimes  have  the  hove  (so 
called,)  when  put  into  clover  pastures.  The  stomach  becomes 
distended  with  wind,  and  without  relief  the  animal  will  die. 
The  usual  remedy  is  to  make  an  incision  with  a  sharp  point- 
ed knife  between  the  hip  and  the  short  ribs,  and  put  in  a  short 
tube  through  which  the  gas  passes  off.  The  wound  heals 
easily. 

Diarrhea  is  often  troublesome,  both  to  sheep  and  lambs.  If 
it  does  not  yield  to  suitable  food,  such  as  oats,  crusts  of  wheat 
bread,  rice  boiled  in  milk ;  a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  powdered 
rhubarb,  may  be  given, — after  which,  as  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, the  diet  should  be  light,  and  sometimes  a  tonic  of  brandy, 
in  case  of  great  prostration,  is  to  be  recommended. 

Some  of  the  old  writers  upon  sheep-husbandry  insist,  that 
sheep  are  subject  to  small-pox.  Thus  Nicholson,  author  of 
the  Farmer's  Assistant,  enumerates  this  as  a  disease  of  sheep, 
'<  being,"  says  he,  ''  blisters  which  first  appear  on  the  flanks, 
and  spread  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  produced  by  drinking 
stagnant  water.  When  the  blisters  break,  anoint  them  with 
sweet  oil."  It  cannot  be  supposed,  of  course,  however,  that 
the  disease  known  by  that  name,  among  men,  is  the  same  as 
that  described  by  him  as  originating  in  <<  stagnant- water." 
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De  Castro  says  the  Spanish  sheep  are  sabject  to  jaundice — 
the  flesh  and  bones  turning  yellow.  He  recommends  a  small 
quantity  of  the  flax-leaved  daphne  guidium.  In  Great  Britain, 
sheep  are  sabject  to  a  disease  called  the  rot — ^it  is  a  disease  of 
the  liver,  and  is  not  known  among  us ;  and  another  disease, 
called  red  vxUerj  is  common  in  England,  also  unknown  among 
us,  or  of  rare  occurrence. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  enumerated  all  the  disorders  to  which 
sheep  are  subject ;  but  it  is  believed  there  is  little  to  fear  on 
account  of  disease  in  any  of  its  forms,  as  a  general  thing. 

Neither  do  I  claim  to  have  set  forth  all  the  reasons  which 
can  be  given,  why  sheep  husbandry  should  have  a  greater 
share  of  the  farmer's  favor.  I  should  deprecate  a  sheep  fever 
like  that  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  England,  when  for- 
tunes were  mined  in  a  day.  But  we  may  be,  and  {nrobably 
are,  upon  the  other  extreme.  One  sheep  upon  every  62  acres 
only !  at  the  same  time  that  more  than  100  sets  of  woolen  ma. 
chinery  are  within  three  hours'  ride  for  every  man  in  the  coun- 
ty !  16,000  pounds  of  wool  only,  grown  in  Essex,  while  2,- 
292,600  pounds  are  manufactured !  4,467  sheep  only,  in  a 
county  where  there  are^2,660,000  yards  of  flannel  and  blan- 
keting manufoctured,  together  with  700,000  yards  of  woolen 
cloth,  not  specified,  and  100,000  pounds  of  woolen  jram  spun 
none  of  which  is  made  into  cloth !  * 

But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  public  attention  shall  be  turned  to  this  subject ; 
and  that,  avoiding  the  sheep  fever  of  1812,  and  the  poultry  fe- 
ver of  a  later  day,  we  shall  see  the  sober  thought  of  our  coun- 
ty adding  a  few  thousand  a  year,  till  there  shall  be  some  20,- 
000  to  30,000  sheep  within  our  borders,  a  thing  which  can  be 
done  without  any  change  that  would  be  thought,  for  a  mo- 
ment, violent. 

•See  Hsjirsrd's  Gacetteerof  MasBachnsetti,  for  1845. 


ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA. 


To  the  report  on  Fruits,  add : 

SiMver^s  Sweet,  {Can  Apple  of  Coxe.)  This  early  winter 
fruit,  we  have  cultivated  for  many  years  with  success ;  the 
tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  the  fruit  more  tender  as  an 
eating  apple  than  the  Danvers  Sweet, — ^is  larger,  also ;  as  it 
ripens  it  becomes  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  and  is  a  saleable  fiuit 
in  the  market. 
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ERRORS  IN  NAMES  OF  MEMBERS. 

Read  in  1861  Harrison  O.  Spofford,  Georgetown,  instead  of 
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Read  in  1847  Eldred  S.  Parker,  Groveland,  instead  of  El- 
dred  S.  Barker. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  &  GRATUITIES, 

AWARDED  IN  1852. 


PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS. 
John  Washburn,  Swampscot,  first  premium, 
Moses  H.  Poor,  West  Newbury,  second  premium, 
Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  third  premium, 
William  Poster,  Andover,  fourth  premium,    - 
David  Nevins,  Methuen,  fifth  premium,    - 
Wm.  P.  Porter,  Bradford,  with  Michigan  plough,  gratuity,  6  00 
John  L.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  «        "  "  ' 

George  Abbot,  Andover,        "        "  "  < 

PLOUGHING— SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Nathan  Tapley,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
John  P.  Foster,  Andover,  second  premium, 
Daniel  Carlton,        '^        third  premium, 
Herman  Phelps,      <<         fourth  premium, 
J.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  fifth  premium,  .        -        . 

PLOUGHING— HORSE  TEAMS. 
Moses  Pettingill,  Topsfield,  first  premium, 
John  Washburn,  Swampscot,  second  premium. 

FAT  CATTLE. 
Joseph  Hathaway,  Marblehead,  first  premium, 
Edmund  Barker,  Andover,  second  premium, 
Joseph  Hathaway,  Marblehead,  third  premium, 

•WORKING  OXEN. 
Frederick  Symonds,  Andover,  gratuity, 
J.  Longfellow,  Byfield,  second  premium,      '    - 
Gray  ton  P.  Osgood,  Andover,  third  premium, 
William  Foster,  ''        fourth  premium,  ^ 
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GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  WORKING  OXEN  FROM  ANY  TOWN. 
From  Andover,  thirty-six  pair,  first  premium,  -      $20  00 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 
James  Day,  Haverhill,  first  premium, 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Byfield,  second  premium, 
STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
William  Tucker,  Andover,  first  prefltiium, 
Jacob  Famum,         "         second  premium, 

YEARLING  STEERa 
Gayton  P.  Osgood,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Joseph  Battredge,  "        second  premium, 

BULLS. 
Eustis  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Jedediah  Farnham,  Andover,  second  premium, 
William  Carlton,  "        third  premium, 

MILCH  COWS. 
James  Day,  Andover,  second  premium, 
James  Poor,         "      third  premium,      •        -        - 
Josiah  Crosby,     ^'      foiuth  premium, 

HEIFERS  IN  MILK. 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Joseph  Eittredge,     ''      second  premium, 

HEIFERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
Wm.  H.  Goodwin,  Marblehead,  first  premium, 
James  Stevens,  Andover,  second  premium, 
Isaac  B.  Cobb,  Methuen,  third  premium, 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 
Joseph  How,  Methuen,  first  premium, 
J.  Jones,  "        second  premium, 

Haverhill  Poor  Farm,    third  premium, 

STALLIONS. 
Seth  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  second  premium, 

COLTS— FOUR  YEARS  OLD, 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield,  first  premium,        -        -    6  00 
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COLTS— THBEE  YSABS  OLD. 

Isaac  Stevensi  Andover,  first  ptemiam,        -        -  #fi  ^ 

Josith  Crosby,        <'       second  prsmium,        •        *  8  00 

COLTS-TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Seth  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium,        -        -  4  00 

R  C.  Brooks,  Lawrence,  second  premium,         -        -  2  00 

.    YEARLING  COLTS. 

Nathaniel  Stevens,  Andover,  first  premium,        -        •  3  00 

J.  &,  J.  E.  Foster,  Boxford,  second  premium,          -  1  00 

SWINE. 

Ezra  B-  Welch,  Haverhill,  Boar,  first  premium,        -  $5  00 

Charles  Rowell,  Salisbury,    "    second  premium,      -  3  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  Breeding  Sow,  first  premium,  6  00 
P.  Boyden,  Topsfield,  "  "  second  premium,  3  00 
Henry  A,  Gould,  Andover,  litter  weaned  pigs,  first  prem.  6  00 
Wm-  H.  Balch,  Topsfield,    "          "          "  second    "    3  00 

SHEEP. 

Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  first  premium,        -        -  6  00 

Jacob  Famum,            "      second  premium,        -        -  6  00 

JUNE  BUTTER. 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  second  premium,        -  -  8  00 

Sarah  J.  Stevens,  Andover,  third  premium,  -  -  6  00 
Mrs.  Fairfield  White,  Lawrence,  gratuity,    •        •        -    6  00 

SEPTEMBER  BUTTER. 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  first  premium,        -        -  10  00 

Caroline  J.  Qrdway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  8  00 

Nathaniel  Felton,  Danvers,  third  premium,        -        -  6  00  * 

FARM  MANA6EBIENT. 

Joseph  Holt,  Jr.,  Andover,  gratuity,        -        -        -  16  00 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Adino  Page,  Danvers,  premium,        -        -        -        -  6  00 

Christopher  How,  Methuen,  premium,   -        -        -  6  00 

Wingate  Merrill,  Danvers,            "    -        -        -        -  6  00 

Isaac  Smith,  Beverly,  gratuity,      -        -        -        -  4  00 
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ROOT  CROPS.. 

Andrew  Nichols,  Danvers,  premium,        -  -        -     f  6  00 

John  L.  Hubbard,  Byfield,  gratuity,    ...  4  00 

Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly,  premium,    -  ^        -        6  00 

Charles  French,  Andover,            «      .        .  -             6  OO 

ESSAYS. 

David  Choate,  Essex,  premium,        -        -  -        -    10  00 

By  the  Committee  on  Poultry,          -        -  -        -     19  60 
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"  Vegetables,         ...  IQ  00 

«            ''          «  Fruit,    -        .        .        .        .  44  00 

"            "          "  Flowers,    ....  10  00 

<<            <<          '<  Leather,  and  articles  therefrom,  24  00 

"  Cloth  and  Hosiery,        -        -  9  60 

^'  Counterpanes,  Carpets  and  Rugs,  21  00 

"  Fancy  Articles,        -        -        -  34  00 
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Total,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -       f  661  00 

Hamilton,  January  1863. 


n^*  The  list  of  premiums  will  be  found  in  the  printed  Show 
bills.  It  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  and  will  be  fa^ 
nished  to  any  one,  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


LIBRARY. 


The  liibrary  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  City  Hall,  in  Sa- 
lem. The  City  Clerk,  (Joseph  Oloutman,)  acts  as  the  Libra- 
rian, and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library 
two  volumes,  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing 
to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks, 
after  being  notified  by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted 
by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library,  shall  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  16th  of  November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same 
may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the  Library  reported  to 
the  Trustees.. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to 
these  regulations,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books 
from  the  Library. 


Note.  All  wbo  have  paid  the  initiatorj  fee  of  tliree  ddlars,  towards  the 
foods  of  the  Society ;  all  who  have  receiTed  certificates  of  membership  hj  or- 
der of  the  Trustees ;  and  aU  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  resident  within 
the  coontv,  are  considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in 
the  coxmty,  are  also,  hj  vote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  priTfleges  of  the 
Library. 
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A  D  D  B  JE  S  S 


JOSEPH  S.  CABOT. 


ADDRESS. 


In  addressing  you  on  the  present  occasion  gentlemen,  I  feel 
desirous  to  confine  myself  in  my  remarks,  to  practical  Agricu^ 
ture ;  because  it  seems  to  me  «n  address  to  an  Association 
instituted  as  is  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  should  hare  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  object 
aimed  at  in  its  organization.  But  frpm  this  course  I  am  in  some 
measure  deterred,  by  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  therefore,  feel 
compelled  to  occupy  some  portion  of  your  time  with  obsenra- 
tions  of  a  very  general  and  somewhat  desultory  nature.  Still  as 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  though  occupied  with  a  different 
class  of  objects^  and  pursuing  their  ends  by  different  processes, 
are  so  btimately  blended,  that  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
different  branches  of  the  same  science  ;  and  since  the  former 
has  been  with  me  an  object  of  interest  and  enquiry,  and  the 
latter  both  theoreticiilly  and  practically,  has  received  much  of  my 
attention,  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  some  portions  of  my 
discourse,  something  of  that  practical  character,  that,  did  I  feel 
competent,  I  should  wish  to  maintain  throughout  the  whole. 

Life — organized  life  —  seems  to  imply  nourishment  as  a 
condition  indispensable  to  its  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  its  farther 
development ;  m  every  stage  of  being,  the  first  want  to  be 
supplied  is  that  of  food.  To  men,  while  living  as  detached 
individuals,  or  in  groups  of  a  limited  extent,  widely  separated,  as 


huntsmen  or  fishermen,  the  forests  and  rivers  supply  this 
essential  requisite  ;  eked  out  it  may  be  occasionally,  by  contribu- 
tions of  wild  fruits  and  wild  grain.  These  are,  however,  at  best 
but  a  precarious  dependence,  and  where  excess  or  abundance 
must  frequently  be  succeeded  by  periods  of  abstinence  or  want, 
the  wild  animals  with  instinctive  dread  fly  the  presence  of  man, 
and  new  hunting  grounds  must  be  sought  m.the  more  remote 
recesses  of  the  wilderness.  But  as  population  increases  and 
men  become  gathered  into  communities,  then  the  chase  by 
degrees  ceases  to  be  a  reliance,  and  new  sources  of  aliment  must 
be  sought  out.  These  sources  the  earth  itself  supplies  in 
exhaustless  abundance.  Man,  keenly  observant  of  her  processes, 
begins  to  imitate  those  ef  natuce,  in  the  gathering  and  sowing  of 
seeds  ;  and  guided  by  the  teaching  of  such  observations,  or  the 
dictates  of  his  judgment,  learns  to  prepare  the  soil  and  to  till  the 
ground.  Agriculture  thus  seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  or^uuza* 
tion  of  society,  and  b  the  first  practised  of  all  the  arts. 

An  adequate  supply  of  food  being  essential  to  existence,  until 
that  is  obtained  no  thought  can  be  given  to  anything  else.  But 
when  this  supply  is  abundant,  an  end  only  to  be  ensured  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  no  longer  requires  the  labor  of  the 
whole  community,  attention  may  then  be  bestowed  upon  other 
objects, — at  first  also  of  necessity  but  subsequently  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  As  however,  no  art,  not  even  such  as  have 
reference  to  the  physical  virants,  can  flourish  or  even  exist  untH 
the  object  of  the  original  art  is  in  a  measure  at  least  attained  ;  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  upon  it  all  others  depend  ;  and  that 
agriculture  essential  to  human  existence,  b  an  indispensable 
condition  of  human  progress  and  of  social  improvement. 

So  too,  without  agricidture  commerce  cannot  flourish,  even  if 
it  have  a  temporary  existence.  If  the  skins  of  animals,  the 
natural  products  of  the  forests,  and  articles  of  similar  origin,  can 
supply  to  a  limited  extent  the  means  of  traffic,  such  cannot  long 
maintain  an  extended  commerce.  Commerce  is  the  interchange 
of  the  superfluous  products  of  the  labor  of  dififerent  communi- 


ties  or  individuals  ;  and  for  the  creation  of  such  exchangeable 
values  with  all  nations,  agriculture  is  the  main  dependence.  It  is 
the  Wheat  and  other  cereals  of  temperate  climates,  the  Rice 
and  Cotton  of  the  South,  the  Hemp  and  Fhx  of  the  North,  the 
Coffee  and  Spices  of  Tropical  regions,  the  Teas  of  China,  all 
products  of  agriculture,  that  freight  the  ships  on  every  sea,  and 
constitute  those  articles  of  exchange  that  maintain  the  commerce  * 
of  the  world. 

So  too,  it  is  agriculture  that  supplies  to  a  great  extent  the  raw 
material  for  manufacture ;  and  upon  the  development  of  the 
industry  of  the  former  that  of  the  laUer  mainly  depends.  For 
manufaoturinfi:  is  but  little  more  than  changing  and  modifying  tlie 
products  of  agriculture,  and  without  it  neither  manufactures  or 
commerce,  that  but  distributes  the  results  of  both,  could  have  an 
existence. 

Agriculture,  indispensable  as  the  only  reliable  source  for  a 
supply  of  food,  and  exercising  as  it  does  so  important  an  influence 
in  the  social  economy,  is  if  possible  increased  in  consequence  by 
being  the  only  unfailing  source  of  national  wealth  and  greatness. 
A  nation  wholly  dependent  upon  others  for  food,  would  be 
almost  powerless  ;  even  a  partial  reliance  of  this  kind,  operates 
as  a  continued  drain  upon  its  resources,  and  tends  to  cripple  its 
power.  Of  this  the  nations  of  the  present  day  furnish  abundant 
evidence,  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the  times 
of  an  earlier  civilization  for  proofs  to  establbb  the  fact. 

Foreign  armies  may  ravage  a  countr}^ ;  storms  and  tempests 
sweep  over  it ;  fire  waste  its  cities,  or  earthquakes  overthrow 
them,  yet  a  prosperous  agriculture  will  soon  efiace  all  traces 
of  such  ravages,  and  as  in  ancient  fable  —  the  giant  had  his 
strong  constantly  renewed  by  contact  with  his  mother-earth  — 
so  nations  find  in  the  bosom  of  the,  when  kindly  treated,  ever 
fertile  soil,  means  of  speedy  restoration  from  the  most  dire 
calamities. 

Various  causes,  some  having  a  direct  relation  to  it,  and  others 
foreign    and  extraneous  in  their  nature,  influencing  alike  the 


products  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  its  cultivation, 
conspire  to  affect  and  control  the  agriculture  of  every  country. 

Among  such,  climate  exercises  a  paramount  influence.  Every 
climate  seems  to  have  a  particular  species  o(  vegetation  adapted 
to  it :  thus  the.  Grains  and  Grasses  of  temperate  climates  are 
unsuited  to  equatorial  regions  ;  and  the  t^pices  and  Fruits  of  the 
•  tropics  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  the  Rice  and  Cotton  of  the 
South,  the  Hemp  and  Flax  of  the  North,  cannot  well  be  made  to 
exchange  places.  Art  can,  it  is  true  to  some  extent,  overcome 
obstacles  presented  by  nature.  With  us  the  Grape  and  Fig  are 
produced  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  and  in  summer,  our 
gardens  are  ornamented  with  exotics,  glowing  with  the  rich  colors 
of  a  warmer  region.  But  this  is  only  done  to  a  limited  extent  by 
the  creation  of  an  artiflcial  climate  in  order  to  gratify  the  taste, 
or  minister  to  the  wants  of  luxury.  Plants  which  are  indigenous  to 
one  country,  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  another  remote  from  it ; 
but  it  must  be  under  the  circumstances  of  a  similar  climate  and 
situation  ;  thus  plants  and  shrubs  from  the  mountain  ranges  of 
India,  tlie  Himalayas,  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  gardens 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  flowers  from  Northern  China, 
flourish  and  thrive  in  spite  of  .the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
winter  ;  and  even  become  not  unfrequently  so  perfectly  naturalized 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  natives  of  the  soil ;  of  this 
the  ox-eyed  daisy,  or  white  weed,  now  scattered  over  the 
meadows  and  fields  of  all  the  Eastern  and  Northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  wood-wax,  confined  still  to  the  hills  and 
pastures  of  Essex  County,  both  of  foreign  origin,  unfortunately 
for  farmers  furnish  undeniable  evidence. 

Climate  not  only  controls  the  products  of  the  soil,  but 
materially  influences  the  character  of  its  cultivation.  In 
countries  where  nature  ^  produces  spontaneously,  or  without 
requiring  the  aid  of  human  skill  and  labor,  most  that  his 
subsistence  actually  needs,  man  yields  to  the  enervating  influences 
of  climate.  Where  the  bread-fruit  grows  wild,  man  will  not 
labor  to  raise  -corn,  for  human  exertion  grows  sluggish  when  the 
spur  of  necessity  ceases  to  stimulate. 
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And  while  in  more  rigorous  climates,  with  a  soil  requiring 
skill  and  labor  to  compel  the  harvest,  the  art  assumes  a 
higher  character,  agriculture  under  apparently  more  propitious 
circumstances,  continues  to  retain  its  simplest  and  rudest  forms  : 
as,  however,  the  gifts  of  Providence,  though  varied,  are  not 
probably  so  unequal  as  they  may  appear,  it  may  well  be 
questioned,  whether  if  in  the  life  and  energy  imparted  to  the  frame 
by  the  bracing  airs  of  apparently  less  favored  climes,  in  the  vigor 
of  body  and  activity  of  mind,  leading  to  the  development  of 
both,  even  under  the  condiuon  of  necessity  for  constant  labor,  a 
compensation  is  not  found,  for  the  soft  airs  and  glowing  suns 
of  the  tropics,  with  their  enervating  influences  upon  both  body 
and  mind,  inducing  to  sensual  indulgence  or  dreamy  indolence, 
although  with  what  appears  an  object  of  exemption  from 
the  effect  of  the  stern  decree : —  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread." 

Another  cause  that  operates,  to  a  not  inconsiderable  degree, 
upon  the  character  of  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  is  its 
territorial  extent  when  compared  with  its  population.  When 
population  is  limited,  with  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  the 
cultivation  of  the  occupied  part  will  be  more  superficial  and 
less  thorough;  than  in  countries  with  a  population  approaching 
their  capacity  of  maintenance,  because  such  will  be  most 
profitable.  Neither  in  such  will  any  endeavor  be  made  to 
prevent  exhaustion  ;  for  while  new  lands  can  be  drained  for 
perhaps  a  nominal  consideration,  when  one  field  becomes 
impoverished,  another  wiU  be  resorted  to,  and  the  more 
expensive  processes  of  husbandry  must  be  neglected. 

But  when  the  population  is  dense,  and  land  on  that  account 
liraiited  in  quantity  and  valuable,  then  the  endeavor  will  be  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  from  the  smallest  quantity 
of  land.  And  all  the  appliances  of  science  and  art  will  be 
appropriated  to  its  improvement  m  fertility.  It  may  perhaps  be 
a  question,  but  one  of  which  the  consideration  is  not  now  called 
for,  whetlier  what  is  gained  in  one   direction   by  an  improved 
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state  of  agriculture,  consequent  upon  a  dense  population  and 
enhanced  price  of  land,  may  not  be  lost  in  another  on  this 
same  account ;  for  land,  cheap  land,  i^^a  ?^reat  conservative 
element ;  and  when  a  farm  is  within  thed-dfi[<$h  and  the  means  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  one,  i\\e^  institutions  of  society 
run  litde  risk  of  disturbance  or  overthrow.'  This  cheap  land  too 
is  a  great  element  of  national  power  and  greatness*  The  growth 
and  increase  of  the  United  States  may  in  no  small  d^ree  be 
attributed  to  the  great  amount  of  Public  Lands  of  the  most 
fertile  character  for  sale  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired,  and 
at  such  a  price  that  every  man  who  b  industrious  and  prudait  can 
buy  to  a  reasonable  extent.  Under  this  combined  attraction  of 
its  cheapness  and  fertility,  a  great  tide  of  population,  a  tide  that 
knows  no  reflux,  but  that  is  constantly  swelling  higher  and  higher 
by  the  inpouring  of  the  streams  of.  foreign  immigration,  is 
constantly  rolling  forward  and  over  the  unoccupied  portions  of 
the  country.  At  first  the  crests  of  its  foambg  waves  are  seen 
in  die  solitary  clearing,  with  its  log-cabin,  and  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  blackened  by  the  fires,  scattered  at  long  intervals  through 
what  is  yet  a  wilderness.  Presendy  these  clearings  increase  in 
number,  the  forests  disappear  before  them,  and.  soon  smilii^ 
towns  and  villages  attest  its  presence  with  overwhehning 
power  ;  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  prairie  becomes  broken 
by  the  presence  of  man,  by  the  sounds  of  human  labor  and  the 
lowbg  of  herds  and  flocks  ;  and  the  vast  savannas,  where  but 
now  the  hori7.on  alone  bounded  the  view  of  waving  wild-grass, 
becomes  covered  with  the  rich  crops  of  a  varied  agriculture,  and 
the  abode  of  man  and  the  home  of  civilization  is  found  where  but 
before  the  prairie  wolf  roamed,  and  the  wild  deer  made  it&  lair ; 
towns  and  cities  appear  —  forests  and  wilderness  are  gone. 

In  a  country  of  a  limited  extent  m  comparison  with  its 
population,  lands,  whatever  may  be  the  tenure  by  which  they  are 
held,  necessarily  in  time  become  much  subdivided,  and  by  this 
subdivision,  the  character  of  its  agriculture  will  be  sensibly 
affected.     Small  fields  will  be  made  by  thorough  tillage,  to  yield 
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to  their  utmost  capacity ;  the  spade  will  supersede  the  use 
of  the  plough  in  their  cultivation  ;  and  bstead  of  being  sowed 
broadcast  by  the  hand,  the  drill  will  be  used  to  distribute 
the  grain  evenly  ovei  the  ground.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
agriculture  may  be  found  in  England,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. But  in  sparsely  inhabited  countries  of  great  territorial 
extent,  lands  will  usually  be  held  in  large  tracts,  and  reliance  will 
be  placed  upon  a  crop  produced  upon  a  great  breadth  of  super- 
ficially cultivated  country,  rather  than  upon  a  thorough  cultivation 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  land,  while  manual  labor  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  dispensed  with  for  the  plough  and  other  agricultural 
knplements.  The  agriculture  of  Poland,  Russia  and  some  parts 
of  our  own  country  partakes  of  this  character ;  for  although  in 
the  United  States  a  great  extent  of  country  is  not  often  found 
under  one  owner,  yet  a  great  breadth  of  land  is  not  unfrequently 
found  under  one  and  the  same  crop  ;  the  owners  of  contiguous 
lands  uniting  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  regular  routine  of 
husbandry  bringing  such  under  the  same  crop.  This  state  of 
things  more  frequently  occurs  at  the  South  and  West.  Between 
Cincinnati  and  Lawrenceburg  I  have  myself  rode  for  miles  over 
the  Miami  bottom,  through  one  field  of  com,  and  farther  west, 
m  the  Wabash  Valley,  I  have  seen  on  the  Shawnee  Plaint, 
thousands  of  acres  wavii^  with  the  deep  green  foliage  of  this 
plant. 

The  geological  formation  of  a  country  and  its  natural  features 
more  or  less  mfluence  the  character  of  its  agriculture  ;  because 
to  a  particular  formation  particular  plants  are  more  or  less 
adapted  ;  and  by  its  features  whether  mountainous  or  level,  the 
kind  of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  suited,  be  in  a  measure 
determined. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  too  must  mfluence  the  amount  and  d^ee 
of  ctdtivadon  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  rich  alluvial  pnuries,  where  for 
miles  on  miles  scarce  a  stone  will  hnpede  the  progress  of  the 
ploughshare,  or  its  fertile  forest  lands,  where  when  the  trees  are 
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once  removed  no  impediment  to  cultivadon  exists,  the  soil  in 
both  cases,  from  its  nature  bemg  fine  and  thoroughly  disintegrated 
a  very  much  less  amount  of  cultivation  is  necessary  than  that 
required,  for  the  hard,  stiff,  stony  soil  of  New  England,  where 
the  process  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  must  be  repeated,  in 
order  to  pulverize  it  and  render  it  sufficiently  fine  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation. 

Agriculture  like  every  other  science  is  one  of  progress  ;  and 
that  too  in  accordance  with  the  greater  or  less  advancement  of 
society.  At  first  rude,  and  marked  by  feeble  or  ill  directed 
efforts,  it  obtains  at  length  under  the  teachings  of  research,  aided 
by  discoveries  in  other  sciences  a  somewhat  perfect  develop- 
ment. This  progress  in  the  science  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied,  by  the  mental  progress  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  those  devoted  to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  the  art  the  farmer  is 
almost  necessarily  but  a  mere  laborer,  hardly  more  than  a  mere 
mechanical  power.  He  needs  strong  sinews  and  powerful  h'mbs, 
while  scarcely  an  occasion  arises  to  call  into  exercise  his 
mteUectual  faculties.  This  will  answer  but  for  a  time  ;  circum- 
stances change  ;  improvements  are  mtroduced,  and  discoveries  m 
the  science  are  made,  requiring  a  corresponding  advancement  in 
the  husbandman  himself,  until  at  length  agriculture,  taking  its 
proper  position  among  the  sciences,  those  engaged  m  its  pursuits, 
must  in  order  to  succeed,  become  educated  and  cultivated  men. 

Organized  bodies  may  be  defined  as  ^^  having  several  constit- 
uent parts  which  united,  forin  a  whole,  capable  of  increase  and 
nourishment."  All  plants  come  within  this  condition  —  and  thus 
vegetable  existence  is  an  organized  existence ;  and  a  constant 
supply  of  nourishment  is  essential  to  its  continuance  and  increase. 
This  afforded  in  very  small  quantities  may  allow  of  a  protracted 
life,  with  a  feeble  and  sickly  growth.  But  without  an  ample 
supply  of  proper  food,  in  a  fit  state  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plant, 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation  cannot  long  be  maintained. 
Plants  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
atmosphere:  while  that  derived  from  the  latter  is  beyond  the 
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reach  of  the  farmer,  the  former  is  to  some  extent  within  his 
control ;  and  when  deficient  may  be  supplied  in  the  quantity 
required. 

The  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  upon  its  containing  among  its  var- 
ious constituents,  all  those  that  are  suited  to  the  nourishment,  and 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  When  such  exist  in  adequate 
supply,  no  foreign  additions  to  the  soil  are  required  ;  and  in 
some  mstancet  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  permit  the  cultivation  of  the  same  crop  upon  the  same  land  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  without  any  perceptible  dimmution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  product.  Such  is  the  case  to  a  certam  extent  in 
our  western  country,  where  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vincennes,  a  setUement  on  the  Wabash,  of  the  same  date 
as  Philadelphia,  the  same  land  has  been  under  com  for  more  than 
sixty  years  m  succession.  Such  a  state  of  things  too  may  occur, 
where  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  maintained  by  the  opera- 
tion of  some  extraneous  cause,  such  as  the  periodical  overflow  of 
rivers,  of  which  that  of  the  Nile  is  a  familiar  example.  £xpe- 
rience,  however,  teaches  us  that,  in  time,  the  most  fertile  soil, 
unless  the  elements  of  its  fertility  are  constantiy  renewed  by  the 
operation  of  natural  or  artificial  causes,  must  grow  gradually  less 
and  less  productive,  and  in  the  end  become  wholly  exhausted. 
The  diminished  crops  on  the  originally  fertile  and  productive  lands 
of  Western  New  York,  are  an  evidence  of  this  deterioration,  and 
the  abandoned  old  fields  of  Virginia  of  this  entire  exhaustion. 

As  the  great  object  of  agriculture  is  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  (bod  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, the  great  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  maintam  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  fields,  by  restoring  or  enlarging  the  supply  of 
nourishment  for  plants,  because  m  no  other  way  can  the  object 
of  his  art  be  attabed. 

This  restoration  of  fertility,  this  adequate  supply  of  nourish- 
ment, is  sought  for  and  procured  in  various  ways,  by  the  operation 
of   some    mechanical    process,    as    ditching,   draining,  deeper 
ploughing,  by  a  cultivation  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  io 
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the  adoption  of  a  regular  routme  of  crops,  or  by  the  application 
to  the  soil  of  substances  containing  those  elements  of  which  by 
previous  crops  it  has  been  deprived.  The  expense  attending  it, 
bas  perhaps  led  farmers  not  sufBciently  to  consider,  the  beneficial 
effects  to  be  derived  from  the  practice,  of  some  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  agriculture.  In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  irrigating, 
and  underground  draining,  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  land, 
forbids  all  attempts  at  such  methods  of  improvement,  bat  in 
others,  as  in  most  parts  of  this  county ,where  land  has  become 
valuable,  it  is  believed  that  some  of  them  may  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage.  I  allude  to  this  subject,  tather  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  a  fact,  than  from  an  intention  of  entering  upon  its 
discussion ;  a  fact,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
some,  because  there  exist  m  the  county  of  Essex,  large  tracts  of 
land  of  the  same  character  as  that  to  which  this  fact  has  reference. 
It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
that  the  salt  marshes  are  greatly  improved  in  value,  by  simply 
ditching  them,  so  as  to  drain  off  the  surface  fresh  water  that 
collects  in  pools  and  allow  the  tide  to  flow  freely  through  the 
ditches  ;  that  by  this  method  the  crops  of  hay  have  bean  greatly 
increased,  so  as  to  produce  more  than  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
the  lands  when  thus  treated  can  readily  be  let  for  from  $7  to  $8 
per  acre  per  annum. 

The  mode  however  more  usually  adopted,  for  renewing  or 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  by  the  application  to  it  of 
various  substances,  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  manure, 
that  in  thsir  constituent  parts,  contain  the  elements  of  the  growth 
and  nourishment  of  plants.  The  substances  used  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate.  Such  should  if  possible 
be  produced  upon  every  farm  in  sufficient  quantity  for  its  use. 
In  some  instances  however  this  cannot  be  done,  as  in  the  case 
of  farms  devoted  to  the  raising  of  supplies  for  the  market,  where 
the  produce  raised  is  consumed  off  the  iarm.  In  such  cases,  a 
supply  of  this  element,  indispensable  to  success  in  agriculture, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.      And  as  it  can  only  be  obtained  at 
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great  ebst,  it  is  to  tbd  farmer  a  matter  of  the  hat  tnoment,  to 
procure  a  supply  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  greatest  amount  of 
efficient  vegeuble  nutriment  at  the  least  expense.  With  this 
object  various  foreign  substances  hare  more  recently  been 
resorted  to,  among  the  more  prominent  of  which,  may  be 
menticmed  erushed  hemes  and  Peruvian  guano.  Both  these 
articles  have  for  some  time  been  extensively  used  in  Enghind  as 
fertilizers,  and  more  recently  in  some  parts  of  this  coimtry,  as  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  where  guano  has  been 
largely  applied  and  with  great  efficacy.  In  New  England  the  use 
of  these  and  like  substances  for  manure,  has  been  more  limited, 
but  of  both  guano  and  crushed  bones  in  a  crude  state,  or 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  beginning  to  excite  attention.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  our  climate  was  too  dry  to  render  the 
application  of  guano  successful,  but  this  objection  if  well  founded, 
may  generally  be  obviated  by  seizing  a  proper  time  to  apply  it 
to  the  land  early  in  spring,  when  rains  usually  are  of  frequenl 
occurrence,  or  at  other  times  when  there  are  indications  of 
showers..  I  have  myself  used  guano  as  a  top-dressmg  to  grass 
lands,  and  both  guano  and  dissolved  bones  for  other  purposes, 
with,  as  I  thought,  decided  success,  and  so  far  as  a  limited 
experiaace  justifies  the  formation  or  expression  of  an  opinion, 
am  ittclbed  to  think  that  both,  the  latter  as  manufactured  under 
the  name  of  the  improved  superphosphate  of  lime,  as  fertifizers 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  Farmers.  Although  the  cost  of  such 
a  quantity  as  is  usually  considered  sufficient  for  an  acre,  say  40O 
to  590  lbs,  amounting  from  f  1&  to  fl2  50  is  an  item  to  be 
considered,  yet  if  more  than  repaid  by  Ae  produce  of  the  first 
crop,  it  wiU  be  a  not  ifgudicious  expenditure,  and  taking  into  view 
the  fact  that,  it  can  be  applied  to  ihe  land  without  the  expense  of  ^ 
cardng  or  handling,  attending  the  application  of  the  substances 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  it  is  believed  that  guano  will 
prove  cheaper  than  any  other  manure  the  fiirmer  may  be  required 
to  purchase. 

Another  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  guano  as  a 
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manure  is,  that  though  powerful  and  active,  its  effects  are  of  short 
duration.  This  may  be  so,  but  if  true  is  bjr  no  means  conclusive 
against  its  use,  because  takbg  into  view  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
manure,  and  on  the  cost  of  the  land  too,  that  which  b  powerful 
and  quick  in  its  operation,  though  such  should  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, is  much  cheaper  at  the  same  price  than  a  manure,  that 
though  exercising  a  more  lasting  influence,  is  weak  and  sluggish 
in  its  effects. 

Whatever  means  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose,  one  rule  with 
respect  to  cultivation,  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an  established 
axiom,  and  that  is,  that  no  land  will  produce  a  remunarative  crop, 
unless  it  contains,  or  is  made  to  contain,  an  adequate  supply  of 
vegetable  nutriment,  the  labor  of  cultivation  remaining 'under  all 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  farmers  in  an  adjoining  county,  remarked  to  me  not 
long  since,  that  he  had  always  found  that  the  more  money  he 
spent  on  his  farm,  the  more  money  he  made,  and  this  when  con- 
fined to  the  improvement  of  land,  as  was  intended  in  this  instance, 
will  probably  always  hold  true.  Land  devoid  of  nutriment  for 
vegetation,  will  not  yield  a  harvest.  ^^  Ye  cannot  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles.'' 

Air,  water,  light  and  heat  are  as  indispensable  to  plants  as  to 
animals,  both  as  sources  of  food,  and  as  exercising  an  influence 
upon  their  growth  and  organization.  The  soil  then  should  be 
kept  light  and  loose,  for  the  admission  of  the  two  former  to  the 
roots,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  such  measures  as  is  possible 
be  taken  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  these  essential 
elements.  The  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  cultivated  too, 
will  be  farther  promoted  by  keepmg  the  land  free  from  all  other 
vegetation,  for  such  b  not  only  unsightly,  but  tends  to  exhaust 
the  ground  of  the  necessary  nourishment,  thereby  enhancing  the 
cost  of  its  product.  A  crop  of  worthless  weeds,  is  too  expen- 
sive to  be  permitted  to  cumber  and  disfigure  the  fields  of  the 
farmer. 
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The  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy  m  many  species 
of  plants,  as  food  for  man  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  great  beauty 
of  others,  has  long  smce  made  the  organization  of  this  class  of 
bemgs,  the  laws  that  gorem  their  growth,  the  mode  by  which 
they  receive  and  assimilate  their  nomishment,  an  attractive  object 
of  profound  mvestigation,  and  the  various  discoveries  made,  and 
conclusions  auned  at  with  respect  to  these  subjects,  have  been 
embodied  as  a  science  under  the  name  of  vegetable  physiology. 
From  the  very  nature  of  this  science,  occupied  with  the  secret 
and  hidden  processes  of  nature,  and  these  processes  operated 
upon  and  controlled  by  that  of  all  other  most  mysterious  of 
principles,  the  principle  of  vitality,  its  dedu/'tions  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  vague  and  uncertain.  In  order  to  arrive  at  more 
satisfactory  results,  within  a  short  period  the  principles  of  arother 
science,  itself  of  comparadvely  recent  origin,  chemistry,  have 
been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  vegetable  phys- 
iology, now  known  as  agricultural  chemistry. 

Agricultural  chemistry  occupies  itself  with  the  investigation  of 
the  constituent  elements,  of  organized  bodies  of  plants  and  animals 
employed  in  husbandry,  and  as  in  the  organization  of  each,  chem- 
ical  action  is  constandy  going  on,  action  by  which  the  nourishment 
received,  is  converted  into  the  substance  or  body  of  the  plant  or 
animal  itself,  it  seeks  to  ascertain  the  condition  under  which  diis 
action  occurs  —  the  mode  of  its  operation,  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it. 

Soils  are  known  to  consist  of  certain  mineral  and  other 
elementary  substances,  and  the  ash  of  plants  to  ..ontain  all  those 
inorganic  elements,  that  are  found  in  fertile  soOs  —  to  Hscertain 
these  various  constituents — the  quantities  and  proportion^  of., 
each,  in  both  soils  and  plants,  is  an  object  of  analytical  chemistry. 
So  too,  a  soil  may  be  so  constituted,  that  in  consequence  of  being 
deficient  in  some  one  element,  it  is  unproductive,  and  the  expense 
and  labor  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  is  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  away  ;  here  chemical  analysis  detects  thf,  deficiency,  and 
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points  out  the  means  to  remedy  the  defect.  Chemistiy  can 
authorltatirely  decide  upon  the  relative  value  of  different  articles,' 
as  agents  of  fertility  ^-*- what  soils  will  be  most  ben^ted  by 
particular  manures  — as  w^  as  upon  the  course  of  treatment 
that  will  probably  tend  to  their  most  profitable  cultivati<m. 

Chemistry  then  not  only  investigates  the  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life,  but  points  out  the  means  to  nourish  and  sustain  it, 
and  analysing  soils  into  their  component  parts,  detects  any 
element  of  fertility  that  may  be  wanting,  and  teeches  how  such 
may  be  supplied. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  chemistry,  directii^  its  investiga- 
tions into  the  constituent  elements  of  both  soil  and  plants^  detecting 
the  absence  of  any  particular  element  that  may  be  wanting  in  the 
soil,  and  at  the  same  time  making  knewn  those  aubstasces  that 
most  tend  to  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation^  should 
furnish  a  perfectly  reliable  guide,  to  the  best  and  most  profitable 
'  cultivation  of  the  soil.  And  that  thb  result  will  be  in  a  measure 
at  least  attained,  if  not  at  present^  certainly  under  a  more 
advanced  state  of  the  seiaM^e,  may  confidently  be  expected^  and 
if  such  has  not  been  produced,  there  are  causes  to  which  present 
failure  may  be  attributied,  widiout  imputing  such  as  a  reproach  to 
the  science.  A  correct  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  is  a  ddicate 
operation,  caUing  (or  great  care  as  well  as  seientifie  attainment, 
and  is  one  whose  accmraey  ^uld  be  tested  by  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  it  sboidd  also  be  certain,  that  a  correct  average  of  the 
soil  of  the  whole  &rm  or  fields  has  been  submitted  to  the  test 
Nowit  may  be  that  in  some  cases,  fiiiluves  have  arisen  firom  an 
incorrect  or  imperfect  analysis,  others  from  an  insufficient 
quantity  on  that  which  was  not  a  correct  average  of  the  soil 
intended  to  be  improved,  having  been  submitted  to  the  operatiotty 
while  perhaps  m  all  cases  die  very  recent  origin  of  the  science,  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  account  ibr  any  want  of  success,  that  has  as 
yet  attended  its  application  to  the  puiposes  of  ^^okm^  It 
may  be  too,  that  where  no  errcur  in  the  analysis  has  been  commit- 
ted, that  the  proper  mode  of  applying  the  sobstaoces  intended  to 
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supply  some  defect  in  the^  soil   has  not  been  used,  that  some 

divisor,   some  composting  of  such,  necessary  to  constitute  a 

suitable  nourishment  for  plants,  has  been  neglected. 

The  chemist  in  his  labaratory  acts  with  powers  with  which  he  is 

familiar,  that  may  be  defined  by  weight  or  measures,  and  he  can 

foreteU  with  certainty,  the  efl!ects  of  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 

any  ingredient  in  any  specified   compound,  but  in  the  application 

of  the  principles  of  his  science  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 

the  powers  with  which  he  acts,  may  be  influenced  or  controlled; 
by  the  vital  forces  of  the  objects  vpon  which  he  operates,  and  the 

most  under  such  circumstances  to  be  expected,  the  most  perhaps 

to  be  hoped,  is  not  to  find  out  the  secret  processes  of  nature,  and 

obtain  control  over   her  whole  domain,  but   with  patience  and 

perseverance,  by  slow  degrees  some  insight  into  her  mysteries — . 

Acting  upon  living  organisms, —  &  thus  as  it  were  face  to  face 

with  creative  energy.  "  Science  must  pale  its  ineffectual  fires  *' — 

If  those  who  indulge  in  brilliant  anticipations,  as  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  Science,  in  agricultural  practice,  are  unreason- 
able in  their  expectations,  they  surely  are  not  less  so,  who  would 
wholly  reject  its  aids  ;  and  whether  the  teachings  and  deductions 
of  Scientific  Theory  are,  or  are  not,  in  all  cases  confirmed  by 
practical  experience,  no  one  who  aims  at  being  an  accomplished 
Farmer,  can  with  safety  remain  ignorant  of  the  principles  as 
established,  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  or  disregard  in  practice  the 
teaching  of  Agriculural  Chemistry. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  agriculture  of  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  wiU  be  controlled  by  the  operation  of  various  causes, 
general  in  their  character,  and  so  that  of  a  limited  extent  will  be 
afifected  by  those  of  a  local  nature,  and  restricted  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  only  crops  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  safety  by  the 
Farmer,  to  produce  a  remunerative  price,  or  of  which  a  sale  can 
always  be  confidently  expected,  are  the  great  staple  products  of 
agriculture,  and  such  roust  to  a  great  extent  occupy  his  attention. 
The  great  improvements  in  the  modes  of  intercommunication,  not 
only  between  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  between 
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it  and  other  parti  of  the  Globe,  already  introduced,  has  some- 
what enlarged  the  range  of  these  Staples,  and  permits  a  more 
general  cultivation  of  some  articles,  for  which  the  market  here- 
tofore has  been  limited  and  restricted.  Thus  bj  means  of  Steam 
Ships,  apples  are  now  to  some  extent  a  profitable  article  of  export, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  whjr  as  the  facilides  of  intercommuni- 
cation increase  and  extend,  that  a  market  may  not  be  found  for 
both  apples  and  pears,  as  an  agricultural  staple,  in  those  parts  of 
Ae  world  where  such  cannot  be  raised  in  petfection. 

Upon  the  cultivation  of  these  Fruits,  both  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  as  well  as  that  it  is  at  this  time  a  matter  of 
very  general  interest,  I  propose  now  to  make  some  observations  : 
The  Apple,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  Fruit  best  adapted  to 
general  cultivation  in  New  England,  and  the  one  whose  cultiva- 
tion will  be  found  most  profitable.  The  tree  is  a  hardy  tree, 
now  thoroughly  and  entirely  acclimated,  is  not  subject  to  disease ; 
it  will  grow  and  flourish  in  almost  every  soil,  unless  a  dry  sand, 
or  wet  swamp.  It  bears  abundant  Crops,  its  Fruit  is  of  universal 
use  and  commands  a  resdy  sale,  and  will  be  found  it  is  thought, 
in  the  long  run  more  profitable  for  cultivation,  than  more  delicate 
Fruits  requiring  racne  care,  though  such  when  in  perfection,  find 
a  sale  at  a  high  price.  Apples  too,  especially  sweet  apples,  may 
be  used  as  food  for  slnimals, — Cows  and  Swine,  and  any  surplus 
in  the  Crop,  or  such  as  are  unsuited  to  market,  may  in  this  way 
be  disposed  of  with  advantage.  There  exists  among  farmers  such 
universal  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple,  that  to  say 
much  upon  the  subject,  seems  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  your  time, 
unless  it  may  be  that  cultivation  of  some  kind,  is  essential  to  a 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  and  to  a  crop  and  perfect 
Fruit.  If  an  oichvd  is  worth  setting  out,  it  is  worth  cultivating, 
the  ground  beneath  and  around  the  trees  at  least  should  be  kept 
broken  up,  mellow,  free  from  weeds  and  properly  supplied  with 
nourishment,  otherwise  the  trees  become  dwarfed  and  stunted, 
and  the  Fruit,  if  ever  produced,  small,  knurly  and  inferior,  and 
yet  it  is  no  unusual  thing   to  see  apple   trees  set  out  in  grass 
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Land,  wher6  the  young  Trees  cannot  thrive.  IF  the  ground  of 
the  Orchard  cannot  be  wholly  spared  from  other  purposes,  It 
should  be  devoted  to  the  raising  o(  root  or  other  Crops,  that  call 
for  cultivation,  and  the  application  occasionally  to  the  Soil  of 
manures-^and  should  not  be  laid  down  to  grass,  until  the  Trees 
have  attained  age  and  sifee-^,  even  then  this  will  be  attended  with 
diminution  of  vigor  to  the  Tree,  and  of  perfection  to  ihe  Fruit* 
When  the  raising  of  apples,  for  the  mai-ket  is  pursued  as  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Farm,  probably  the  best  course  to  adopt,  is, 
to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  this  purpose  and  to  keep  such  in  high 
condition,  by  constant  cultivation,  indeed  under  no  other  circum'^ 
stances,  can  some  varieties  of  this  Frtnt,  as  the  Williams  Favorite 
for  instance,  be  produced  in  perfection.  The  object  of  the  CuK 
tivator,  should  be  to  produce  the  greatest  crop  of  Fruit,  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be 
reasonably  expected,  but  by  keeping  of  the  Soil  in  proper  con^ 
dition  &    suitably  supplied  with  nourishment. 

The  varieties  of  the  apples  are  so  numerous  — ^,  there  being  in 
almost  every  district,  some  one  of  local  origin,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  confined  to  such  district,  that  every  one  in  making 
a  selection  of  varieties,  must  to  some  extent  depend  upon  his  own 
taste  and  discrimination  •— Still  there  are  many  varieties  of 
established  reputation,  that  may  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation.  Among  such,  df  the  earlier  varieties,  may  be  named 
the  Early  Harvest  and  the  Putnam  Harvest,  of  I  suppose  local 
name  and  origin,  a  great  bearer  in  alternate  years,  less  acid  than 
the  Early  Harvest,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  the  dessert  — 
the  early  sweet  Bough  the  Red  Astracan,  and  Williams  Favorite, 
of  the  autumn  varieties,  the  Fall  Harvest,  the  Porter  and  ihe 
Gravenstein,  and  for  wbter,  tlie  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  the 
Hurlburt,  the  Westfield  Seek  no  Farther,  the  Minister,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  Hunt's  Russet  and  others,  while  for 
Sweet  apples  there  b  the  Seavers  Sweet,  the  Danvers  Winter 
Sweet,  and  for  late  keeping,  the  Ladies  Sweeting.,  and  an  apple 
from  Portsmouth.,  a  Seedling  known  there  as  the  Ledge  apple. 
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The  Baldvrin  is  %o  universal,  and  has  been  so  lon|  ao 
established  favorite  in  this  Count/,  that  its  cultivation  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  superseded,  that  of  other  winter  varieties — 
bearing  only  in  alternate  years*  and  then  usually  most  abundantly,  it 
IS  becoming  at  such  times  from  its  abundance  a  drug  in  the  market ; 
on  this  account  Fanners  will  probably  find  it  for  their  advantage, 
if  in  place  of,  or  addition  to  Baldwins  they  would  cultivate  some 
other  varieties,  for  this  purpose  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Hurl* 
hurt,  Minister,  and  Himt's  Russet,  may  be  perbaps  selected  with 
advantage. 

The  cuhivation  of  the  Pear,  for  some  time  past  has  occupied 
much  attention,  especially  with  amateurs,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  of  every  other  species  of  fruit — for  the  dessert  it  is  the 
roost  valuable  one  we  possess,  the  range  of  its  season  extending 
through  nearly  the  whole  year.  Its  varieties  are  very  numerous, 
some  collections  in  this  County  containing  many  hundreds  of 
different  names.  The  Pear  Tree  though  hardy,  is  less  so  than 
the  Apple.,  and  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  Pear  orchard,  care  should 
be  taken  to  choose  one  somewhat  sheltered,  a  slight  declivity 
sloping  to  the  South  or  West,  or  level,  defended  on  the  North 
and  £ast,  affords  perhaps  a  preferable  situation.  The  high  winds 
that  prevail  in  our  cl innate,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  should 
both  be  guarded  against.,  and  from  the  evil  effect  of  both,  suffi- 
cient protection  may  perhaps  be  found  in  ckse  planting,  not 
sufficiently  close,  however,  to  impede  a  free  circulation  of  the 
air,  for  this  is  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  Fruit,  a  manifest 
difference  being  apparent,  between  that  grown  under  this  condi- 
tion, and  that,  when  from  some  cause,  this  free  circulation 
is  much  obstructed.  If  sometimes  injurious  to  the  Tree,  the 
great  heat  of  our  climate,  particularly  in  August  and  September, 
when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  succeeded  by  cool  nights,  is  favorable 
to  the  Fruit,  in  maturing  its  juices,  and  bringing  its  flavor  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  roots  of  the  Pear  Tree  especiaUy 
while  young,  require  protection  in  winter,  and  this  may  be 
afforded  by  a  covering  of  litter,  thatch,   straw,  spent   tan,  or 
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similar  substances.  It  is  not  so  much  the  severity  of  the  cold 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  the  heaving  the  ground  caused 
by  its  repeated  freezings  and  thawings  end  to  the  effect  of  winter, 
may  the  loss  of  young  Pear  Trees,  that  so  frequently  occurs,  be 
usually  ascribed,  rather  than  to  those  causes  to  which  this  destruc- 
tion is  commonly  imputed.  Whatever  covering  may  have  been 
used  to  protect  the  roots  in  winter,  should  be  left  round  the 
trees  m  Summer,  to  operate  as  a  mulching  that  keeping  the 
ground  moist  and  cool,  tends  to  promote  their  health  and  vigor. 

Proper  attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  before  planting,  by  draining  where  necessary,  to  get  rid 
of  stagnant  or  under  ground  water — by  deep  ploughbg,  or  better 
by  trenching,  that  the  roots  may  readily  extend  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  that  the  air  and  heat  may  penetrate  it,  and  the  rain  pass 
through  it,  and  it  should  be  made  sufficiently  rich  by  manure,  if 
not  already  so,  for  a  crop  of  corn.  In  planting,  the  holes  should 
be  made  lai^er  in  diameter  than  the  extent  of  the  roots,  and  the 
trees  should  not  be  set  too  deep.  It  is  an  operation  that  with 
care,  may  be  performed  successfully  in  either  Autumn  or  Spring, 
the  former  especially  for  large  trees,  seems  to  me  the  preferable 
season,  the  ground  being  then  usually  in  a  better  condition. 

The  Pear  tree  seems  to  thrive  best,  in  a  deep,  rich,  moderately 
moist,  not  wet,  clayey  loam,  though  so  far  as  the  fruit  only  is 
concerned,  all  varieties  do  not  seem  equally  suited  to  the  same 
soil,  some  apparendy  arriving  at  greater  perfection,  in  a  stiff, 
others  in  a  light  soil.  For  orchard  or  open  culture,  pears  should 
be  grown  on  their  own  roots,  in  gardens,  they  are  frequently 
cultivated  on  the  quince ;  for  this  however  some  varieties  will 
not  answer,  seeming  never  to  thrive,  or  to  become  perfectly 
united  with  the  Stock;  while  there  are  others,  that  appear  to  as- 
similate to,  and  become  completely  incorporated  with  the  quince. 
There  is  evidently  a  great  difference  in  the  growth  of  different 
varieties  of  the  Pear  Trees,  some  being  of  strong,  rapid,  vigor- 
ous growth,  others  of  weak,  slow  and  feeble  habit,  in  grafting  or 
budding  the  different  varieties,  attention  should  be  paid  to  these 
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difierences,  so  as  not  to  work  a  strong  growing  variety,  upon  a 
feeble  stock. 

The  Pear  Tree  is  impatient  of  the  knife,  and  the  removal  of 
lai^e  limbs,  when  rendered  necessary  is  not  unfrequently  attended 
with  injurious  consequences — no  other  prumng  is  called  for,  than 
that  required  for  the  removal  of  cross  limbs,  and  the  proper 
shaping  of  the  tree. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the  pear,  has  bewi  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently indicated,  by  what  has  ahready  been  said.  The  ground 
round  the  trees  at  least,  should  be  kept  loose,  mellow  and  free  of 
weeds,  and  covered  with  a  suitable  mulching  of  litter,  spent  tan, 
or  like  substance,  and  made  'sufficiently  rich  to  sustain  a  healthy, 
vigorous  growth.,  for  which  purpose  the  application  to  the  soil  of 
peat,  or  meadow  muck  mixed  with  wood  ashes,  and  an  addition 
of  ground  bones  is  considered  suitable.  Guano  mixed  with  the 
bone  black  of  the  sugar  refineries,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
iburth  of  Guano,  to  three-fourths  of  bone  black,  and  Mape's 
improved  superphosphate  of  lime.,  as  manufactured  for  sale,  will 
as  I  believe,  be  found  a  proper  and  efficacious  manure  for  Orch- 
ards. 

Rain  water  in  copious  supply,  seems  to  have  a  big  Ay  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  tree,  and  where  fruit 
of  extra  size  is  desired,  in  addition  to  a  due  supply  of  manure, 
and  thinning  of  the  Fruit,  copious  waterings  with  rain  water,  will 
probaby  materially  tend  to  this  result. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  the  pear,  are  so  great,  very  many 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  are  the  best ;  and  much  less  so,  to  pobt  out 
those  most  suited  to  orchard  culture,  and  to  that  only  are  these 
remarks  intended  to  apply,  as  for  this  purpose  many  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit,  the  vigor,  hardihood  and  productiveness  of  the  tree, 
and  others  that  may  affect  its  adaptation  to  general  cultivation. 
The  safest  course  for  beginners  in  cultivating  tliis  fruit,  is  to 
confine  their  selection  at  first,  to  such  varieties  as  have  been 
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thoroughly  tried,  and  are  of  established  reputation.     I  do  not 
intend  now,  to  recommend  any  varieties  as  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  but  in  order  not  to  pass  the  subject  whoUy  by  in 
silence,  wiU  name  a  few  about  which  among  fruit  growers,  no 
great  difference  of  opimons  exists.     The  Madeline  is  usually 
considered  the  best  very  early  Pear,  but  seems  in  danger  of  being 
superseded  by  the  Doyenne  d'Ete,  a  small,  but  handsome  fruit. 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  one  of  Van  Mon's,  unnamed  pears,  sg^ 
called  by  the  late  Robert  Afanning,  promises  to  be  adapted  to 
orchard  cidture,  as  does  the  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  a  pear  of  large 
size,  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  the  Rostiezer,  a  small  but 
exceedingly  high-flavored  variety,  and  that  universal  favorite  the 
Bartlet,  flourishing  apparently  every  where,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances.    All  these  may  be  considered  Summer  Pears.     Among 
the  Autumn  varieties,  of  such  as  are  in  general  highly  esteemed, 
that  seem  suited  to  general  cultivation,  may  be    named  the 
Andrews  of  American  origin,  the  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  the 
Swan  Orange,  the  Bonne  Louise  d'Jersey,  the  Seckle,  the  Belle 
Lucrative,  the  Urbaniste,  the  Beurre   Bosc,  and  the  Fulton. 
Among  the  best  Wmter  Pears  are  the  Lawrence,  a  native  fruit 
from  Long  Island,  the  Winter  Nelis,  the  Beurre  d'Ahrenbug, 
t&e  Cross  from  Newburyport,  the  Glout  Morceaux,  especially 
suited  to  the  Quince  and  Easter  Beurre.     The  Columbia  is  a 
very  large  handsome  pear,  but  is  so  liable  to  be  blown  oflf,  even 
by  a  very  slight  breeze,  before  it  is  ripe,  as  to  be  only  suited  to 
cultivation  in  very  sheltered  places,  or  when  trained  very  low,  and 
therefore  not  adapted  to  Orchard  Culture.     The  Vicar  of  Wink- 
fif  Id  or  Mons.  le  Cure,  is  a  very  large  Pear,  but  though  sometimes 
good,  varies  greatly  m  quality,  and   under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  seems  to  require  a  peculiar  process  in  ripening  to 
fit  it  for  the  table  ;  it  is  however  a  good  bearer,  and  valuable  for 
cooking.     Among  the  best  Pears  for  cooking  may  be  named  the 
Uvesdales  St.  Germain,  or  Pound  Pear,  and  the  Catillae.    These 
lists  might  be  much  extended,  but  I  have  purposely  reframed  from 
mentioning  the  more  recently  intiodnced  Pears,  because  at  pres- 
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ent,  and  until  more  tborooghly  tested,  such  seem  better  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  amateur  than  the  farmer. 

At  present,  perhaps  because  they  are  less  plenty,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  winter  pear»,  when  such  are  raised  in  perfection,  is  the 
most  profitable,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult,  requiring  the 
most  core  in  the  cultivation, — some  varieties  demand  warm  and 
sheltered  situations,  some  to  be  assisted  in  ripening  by  some 
/irtificial  process^  while  of  none,  unless  it  be  for  cooking,  has 
then-  adaptation  to  orchard  culture  been  perhaps  fuUy  tested. 

The  proper  mode  of  ripening  Winter  Pears,  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  growers^  and  must  remain  probably  for  some  time 
to  come  a  matter  of  experiments.  With  some  varieties,  as  the 
Winter  Nelis  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  no  care  seems  necessary  ; 
such  arrive  at  perfect  maturity  under  any  circunistances,  but  there 
are  others^  as  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  that  appear  to  require  the 
aid  of  some  particular  process.  Those  requiring  such  assistance 
may  be  placed  in  tight  boxes,  deposited  in  a  cool,  moist  place, 
though  of  course  not  exposed  to  frost,  where  they  may  remain, 
until  the  usual  period  of  the  maturity  of  the  variety  arrives,  when 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer  room.  The  ripening  of 
some  sorts  of  Pears  may  be  retarded,  and  their  season  thereby 
prolonged,  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  —  but  with 
others  this  can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of  loss  of  flavor,  —  widi 
them,  when  the  process  of  ripening  has  once  commenced,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  check  it,  or  delay  the  period  of 
maturity. 

The  preservation  of  fruits  is  an  important  matter,  and  one  that 
has  received  much  attention  :  fruit  rooms  or  houses  being  fre- 
quently erected  especially  with  reference  to  this  object— such  are 
usually  constructed  with  hollow  walls,  and  these  filled  in  v^ith 
charcoal  dust,  chaff,  tan,  or  other  supposed  non-conductors  of 
heat.  In  order  to  preserve  it,  fruit  is  sometimes  put  on  ice,  but  by 
this^method,  if  eflfectual  for  the  purpose  intended,  tlie  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  frequently  injured.  To  preserve  fruit  in 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  uniformity  of  temperature. 
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and  at  a  point  below  that,  at  which  fermentation  usually  occurs, 
say  at  from  38  to  45  degrees,  accordii^  to  the  particular  species 
or  kind.  Another  condition  essential  to  this  purpose,  is  a  uni** 
form  degiee  of  moisture  in  the  air — to  have  some  particular 
vaneties  of  Pears  in  perfection,  it  is  necessary  while  ripening,  or 
to  promote  that  process,  to  increase,  by  artificial  means,  the 
moisture  of  the  air  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  A  uniform 
degree  of  pressure  from  the  atmosphere,  is  also  important,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  shrivelling  of  the  fruit.  Although  all  these  condi- 
tions are  not  attained  thereby,  perhaps  the  best  practical  mode, 
as  yet  ascertained,  for  the  preservation,  or  prolonging  the  season 
of  any  variety  of  fruit,  is  by  the  construction  of  rooms  for  the 
purpose  on  the  principles  referred  to. 

Fruit,  especially  Apples  and  Fears,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  cannot  be  gathered  too  carefully,  neither  can  too  much  care 
be  used  in  placing  it  in  the  barrels  or  boxes ;  great  caution  too 
should  be  used,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  packages 
in  which  they  are  placed,  particularly  with  such  as  may  be 
intended  for  export  to  distant  markets  ;  as  slight  bruises  cause 
injury  and  early  decay.  Fruit  should  be  gathered  during  dry 
weather,  and  not  immediately  after  a  rain. 

To  almost  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their  condition,  whatever 
may  be  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  engaged,  farming  seems  to 
present  powerful  attractions.  Why  this  is,  can  not  perhaps  be 
easily  explained.  It  may  be  ;  that,  as  now  conducted,  it  requires 
not  only  the  usual  mental  culture,  but  an  acquaintance  with  other 
sciences,  with  which  its  successful  practice  is  connectedi  calling 
not  only  for  the  labor  of  the  hands,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  in  the  occupation  thus  afibrded  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  that  the  general  inclination  for  farming  is  to 
be  attributed.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
retirement  to  a  farm  b  frequently  looked  forward  to,  almost  with 
longing,  as  the  end  and  object  of  labor  and  enterprise,  and  although 
the  varied  wants  of  Society,  and  the  rewards  thereby  afforded, 
make  such  demands  upon  human  labor  and  ingenuity,  as  in  many 
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cases  to  forbid  its  gratification ;  yet  the  desire  still  exists,  arising 
not  so  much  from  tlie  expectation  of  profit,  as  from  a  natural  love 
of  agricultural  pursuits. 

To  those,  who,  by  success  in  other  avocations,  obtain  the 
means,  and  are  not  only  enabled,  but  who  actually  do  carry  into 
efl!ect,  what  may  have  been  a  long  cherished  wish,  and  who  are, 
when  this  is  done,  not  unfrequently  termed  gentlemen  farnoers,  or 
amateur  farmers,  agriculture  is  under  great  obligations.  Snch 
enter  upon  their  new  occupation  with  a  zest  that  thos6  who  follow 
it  as  a  labor  cannot  feel ;  they  try  experiments  that  others  will 
n9t,  and  perhaps  cannot  afford  to  try^ — find  out,  and  introduce 
new  and  improved  means  of  cultivation,  -^  seek  out  new  fruits  and 
grains,  —  import  expensive  foreign  animals,  to  improve  the  native 
stock,  and  in  these  and  other  modes,  cause  an  advance  in  the  art, 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  so  soon,  at  least,  attained,  constituting 
of  what  may  have  been  in  derision  termed  a  fancy  farm*— a  sctiool 
for  husbandry.  It  is  such  as  these,  who  for  the  good  they  effect, 
that  are  justly  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  public  estimation,  and 
when  actuated,  as  is  usually  the  case,  not  only  by  a  love  of  the 
science,  but  by  a  sph-it  of  liberality,  they  place  the  results  of 
their  labors  and  discoveries  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  are  to 
be  considered  as  its  benefactors.  None  have  done  more,  few  as 
much,  to  promote  agricultural  science,  to  improve  agricultural 
practice,  as  Timothy  Pickering,  the  first  President  of  your 
Society,  John  Lowell,  and  their  associates,  who  led  the  way  in 
those  measures,  that  have  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  present 
more  advanced  state  of  this  art  in  New  England.  No  one  is  now 
doing  more  to  cause  a  further  improvement  than  John  P.  Gushing, 
who  makes  his  wealth  subservient  to  the  most  useful  purposes,  or 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  having  done  so  much  in  horticulture,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of  the  newest  and  most 
valuable  fruits,  and  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers, 
liberally  placing  his  acquisitions  within  reach  of  the  public,  and 
seeking  to  ascertain,  by  scientific  experiments,  the  proper  mode 
of   their  cultivation,   is   now   devoting    himself    zealously  and 
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systematically  to  the  further  development  of  aprtcultural  science, 
or  Benjimin  V.  French,  who  gi^es  his  time  and  his  means  to  his 
farm,  where  all  ihe  new  discoveries,  all  ihe  new  impcov^ments  in 
the  art  are  bubmitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experience,  guided 
by  scientific  principles  ;  and  so  of  many  others,  all  o1  whom 
would  come  under  the  descriptioa  of  those  styled  amateur  farmers. 
But  it  behoves  the  practical  farmer,  usirg  that  term  not  so  much 
to  express  a  distinction,  as  to  describe  tho«e  who  follow  farming 
as  ad  occupatioi,  that  gives  them  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  while 
they  take  advantage  of  all  really  valuab'e  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, made  by  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  art  from  a  love  of 
its  pursuits,  to  be  cautious  in  following,  at  all  times,  the  example 
of  those  who  look  less  perhaps  to  means,  than  to  results,  and 
who,  having  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  but  one  or 
none  grew  before,  careless  of  the  cost,  are  satisfied  with  such 
reward. 

Agriculture  is  a  business,  and  success  in  it,  as  in  any  other 
business,  is  only  to  be  insured  by  skill,  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  discretion,  together  with  the  pracuce  of  industry,  and  of  an 
economy  more  strict,  than  is  sometimes  required  in  pursuits 
more  frequently  attended,  if  with  less  certain,  more  brilliant 
results.  Not  that  the  farmer  should  debar  himself  from  every 
gratification,  and  devote  himself  to  constant  toil,  for  this  would 
but  defeat  the  higher  purpose  of  every  pursuit,  physical  comfort, 
rational  enjoyment,  and  intellectual  improvement.  Neither  for 
him  does  a  proper  regard  for  the  useful,  consist  in  tlie  entire 
neglect  of  the  omamenul  and  beautiful ;  he  may  have  fruits,  he 
may  have  flowers,  trees  f3r  shade,  and  shrubs  for  ornament,  the 
farm  approaches  may  be  arranged  with  some  regard  to  taste  and 
with  some  reference  to  the  landscape,  and  in  the  farm  buildings 
some  architectural  skiU  be  exhibited,  and  this  too  without  any  great 
addiional  expense,  or  neglect  of  more  important  interests. 

That  agriculture,  essentia]  to  human  existence,  indbpensable  to 
social  improvement,  and  conducive  to  national  greatness,  is  a 
most  honorable  pursuit,  is  evident  from  its  results ;  if  further 
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proof  of  this  was  necessary,  it  might  be  found  in  the  character 
of  those  who,  at  aU  times,  even  from  that  of  the  "  man  who 
dweh  in  the  land  of  Uz,"  to  even  ours,  have  followed  it  as  an 
occupation.  Of  this,  many  examples,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
coimtries,  might  readily  be  presented,  but  to  cite  such  I  feel  to 
be  unnecessary.  In  bringing  about  that  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural practice,  that  advance  m  agricultural  science,  of  which  we 
are  so  sanguine,  the  various  agricultural  societies  have  been  gen- 
erally instrumental.  Among  them  the  Essex  County  Agricultural 
Society  holds  a  prominent  place  ;  and  the  good  it  has  already 
effected,  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  its  mem- 
bers to  perseverance  in  their  efforts,  and  in  those  measures  by 
which  that  good  has  been  attained,  until  what  are  now,  to  some 
extent,  vague  conjectures,  shall  become  establbhed  facts,  and  the 
practice  of  husbandry  be  reduced  to  a  system,  conducted  on 
prmciples  as  well  ascertained  as  those  of  the  exact  sciences. 


REPORTS,    &o. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Law 
reiice,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  28th,  and  29th  Septero* 
ber  last.  The  first  day's  lirraugement  was  disturbed  by  a 
heavy  rain  in  the  morning,  which,  at  one  time,  intlined 
many  to  an  entire  postponement  of  operations  until  the 
next  day.  But  upon  a  full  consultation  of  the  Trustees  and 
Committees,  at  a  late  hour,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to 
the  duties  assigned  them.  And  the  second  day  being  fair« 
the  business  was  closed  up  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  those 
interested. 

The  show  of  domestic  manuiacturss  and  fancy  articles^ 
was  large  and  imposing.  There  were  also  some  fine  specie- 
mens  of  cotton  fabrics  from  the  Naumkeag  factory,  at 
Salem ;  but  it  was  no  little  disappointment  that  the  Law** 
rence  Mills  did  not  exhibit  any  of  their  goods.  It  is  hoped, 
if  the  show  should  be  there  another  year,  the  opportunity 
of  placing  in  the  hall,  their  goods,  so  highly  and  justly 
celebrated,  will  be  generally  embraced* 

The  vegetables,  mostly  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Show, 
were  equal,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  to  any  former  exhibi- 
tion. If  the  best  specimens  raised  throughout  the  county, 
were  all  exhibited,  it  would  probably  equal  any  collection 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  fruit  was  better,   far  better,   than  was  expected, 
considering  the  almost  entire  failure  of  fair  apples  in  most 
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parts  of  the  connty.    This  portion  of  the  Show  has  many 
warm  and  intelligent  supporters. 

It  may  be  said  of  this^  as  of  former  exhibitions,  that  tbcr 
best  cattle  are  not  shown,  especially  cows ;  fine  oxen  and 
steers  were  upon  the  ground  and  in  larger  numbers  than 
usual,  when  no  premiums  are  offered  for  town  teams.  Will 
all  the  farmers  next  year  make  an  effort  to  make  this  part 
of  the  Show  what  it  should  be  ? 

There  was  a  large  number  of  entries  for  the  Ploughing 
Match,  and  the  work  as  usual  was  admirably  performed, 
still  many  of  the  teams  were  too  hard  urged.  There  is  an 
admitted  difficulty  in  comparing  the  work  done  by  the 
Michigan  plough,  with  that  of  the  single  mould  plough  of 
other  Varieties.  Both  modes  of  ploughing  have  still  their 
advocates  ;  the  objectors  to  the  Michigan  contend,  that  on 
land  ploughed  by  the  latter,  the  harrow  brings  up  the  sod  to 
the  surface  and  impedes  cultivation,  while  its  advocates 
affirm  that  where  the  latest  improved  pattern  is  tised,  (the 
one  with  a  larger  or  a  wider  top  plough)  this  objection  is 
entirely  obviated.  Further  experiments  are  needed  to  settle 
the  question  of  preference  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 

The  show  of  young  horses  was  large,  proving  that  the 
rearing  of  this  species  of  stock  is  gaining  favor.  And  it 
may  be  well  to  bestow  more  thought  and  attention  to  the 
stock  we  breed  from. 

The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  for  business,  during  the 
year,  have  been  punctually  and  fully  attended,  showing 
that  the  interests  entrusted  tp  their  supervision,  are  by  no 
means  neglected. 

The  Annual  Address  before  the  Society  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem.  The  Society  was 
honored  at  the  Show  by  the  presence  of  Harvey  Dodge,  of 
Sutton,  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  Mr.  Flint,  its  Secretary,  Messrs.  French  and  Cilley,  of 
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Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  most  of  the  editors  of  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad  interested  in 
agricultural  improvement. 

Moses  Newell,  President. 

Allen  W.  Dodge,  Secretary. 


FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  would  respectfully  Report 

That  in  the  exhibition  of  to-day,  we  were  reminded  of 
the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this  useful  de- 
partment, since  the  show  in  South  Danvers  in  1835  or  '36 
where  one  of  your  Committee  exhibited  native  pears  from 
Maine.   This  was  about  the  commencement  of  a  regular  sys« 
tematic  arrangement  of  Fruits  at  our  annual  sho^vs.     The 
Exhibition  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  rain  of  Tues- 
day and  the  short  crop  of  Apples  in  our  County  was  much 
better  than  }ve  could  have  anticipated.     Pears,  Grapes,  and 
Peaches  were  as  usual,  good.     As  regards  the  last  named 
fruit  it  is  remarkable  that  the  crop  of  early  Peaches  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  Apple,  a  circumstance  which  will  not  proba- 
bly occur  again  for  years  at  least.    There  were  65  Entries 
of  Fruit  from  the  following  places,  viz:     Lawrence,  13; 
Andover,  9 ;  HaverhiU,  9 ;  Methuen,  14 ;   Salem,  5  ;  New- 
buryport,  3;  Newbury,  3 ;  Wenham,  2 ;  Groveland,  George- 
town, Beverly,  Marblehead,  Middleton,  Topsfield,  Boxford 
and  Amesbury  one  each.     Charles  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 
had   150  distinct  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears;  Robert 
Manning,  121  of  Pears ;  Moses  Pettengil,  of  Topsfield,  54 
of  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches;  Ephraim  Emerton,  of  Sa- 
lem, 29  of  Pears  ;  A.  D.  Rodgers,  26  of  Grapes  and  Pears. 
There  were  fine  Black  Hamburg  and  White  Sweet  Water 
Grapes,  open  air  culture,  from  S.  H.  Elliot,  of  Lawrence. 
Of  the  native  Grapes  shown  your  Coouuittee  found  none 
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superior  to  those  of  last  year.  Fine  Angoleme  Pears  from 
David  Nevins,  of  Methuen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Packard,  of  Law- 
rence. Superior  "  Bezi  de  la  Molle  "  Pears  from  Dr.  Rob- 
inson, of  West  Newbury,  one  cluster  of  19  grown  upon  a 
single  stem,  weighed  7  pounds^  There  were  fine  Hubbard* 
ston  Nonsuch,  an  Apple  which  we  cannot  too  highly  rec- 
ommend for  New  England  culture,  from  Charles  F.  Putnam, 
of  Salem,  and  S.  H.  Brockelbank,  of  Georgetown. 

Your  Committee  were  enabled  with  some  difficulty  to 
unite  in  the  following  as  Gratuities,     viz : 
To  Charles  F.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  $8.00 

"  Robert  Manning,  "  7.00 

"    Moses  Pettengil,  of  Topsfield,  400 

"    A.  D.  Rodgers,  of  Salem,  300 

"    Ephraim  Emerton,    *'  300 

S.  H.  Elliot,  of  Lawrence,  200 

J.  B.  Barker,  of  Methuen,  200 

"  Joseph  How,  "  200 

''    N.  Bodwell,  of  Boxford,  G.  W.  Gage, 
Methuen,  Wm.  Merrill,  Haverhill,  Adam 
Nesmith,  Beverly,  E.  J.  Jackman,  Me- }►      $1  00  each 
thuen,  and  Andrew  Lackey,  of  Marble- 
head. 

To  David  Nevins,  of  Methuen,  Geo.  Pack*  1 
ard,  Lawrence,  David  Alger,  Methuen,  ( 
Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham,  Joseph  Per- 
kins,  Newbury.   Jonas  Holt,  Andover, 
John  Low,  Methuen,  Joshua  Hale,  New- 
buryporl,  J.  M.  Richards,  La\vTence,  Ru- 
fus  Slocumb,  Haverhill,  Benjamin   Os-         SOcts.  each 
good,   LawTcnce,  Samuel  Ames,  Law- 
rence, Mrs.  Richards,  Wenham,  William 
M.  Kimball,  Lawrence,  Doctor  Robinson, 
West  Newbury,  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington, 
Lawrence,  S.  H.  Brockelbank,  George- 
town, A.  E.   Goodwin,  Amesbury  and 
A.  J.  Gould,  Andover. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Fruit,  particularly  the  Pear,  we  ap- 
prehend that  a  judicious  selection  of  soil  and  exposorei  is 
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most  important ;  many  of  oar  fine  variietes  when  produced 
on  a  light  sandy  loam  are  poor  and  almost  worthless,  while 
the  same  sorts,  when  grown  upon  what  we  denominate  a 
strong,  retentive  loam,  are  large,  fully  developing  their  fin^ 
character  ;  we  therefore  believe  that  it  is  now  the  greatest 
desideratum  in  the  culture  of  the  Pear,  to  ascertam  what 
varieties  to  cultivate  on  a  given  soiU 

In  the  recommendations  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  best  varieties  of  Pears  for  general 
culture  {irrespective  of  soi/,)  many  and  great  mistakes  have 
arisen.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Beurre'  D'Aremberg,  Wil- 
kinson, Lewis,  and  some  other  varieties,  will  almost  invari- 
ably disappoint  those  who  grow  them  upon  a  light  porous 
soil.  There  are  however  some  sorts,  which,  like  the  Bald- 
win and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Apples,  accommodate 
themselves  to  various  soils.  Among  these  are  the  Bartlett, 
Beurre*  Bosc  and  Thompson,  Early  Fall  Fruits,  and  the 
Lawrence  and  Winter  Nelis  for  Winter,  these  are  all  first 
rate  Fruits.  The  Bloodgood,  an  early  Pear,  and  the  Belle 
Lucrative,  a  fall  variety,  are  higher  flavored  and  better  de- 
veloped upon  a  light,  warm  soil.  The  experimental  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  proper  soil  for  the  finest  Pears  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit. 

For  the  Committee, 

John  M.  Itbs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  FRUITS. 
T%€  committee  on  "  the  JbUroduction  of  new  Fruits,  '*  report. 
That  the  only  Fruits  exhibited  for  the  Premiums  ofiered  by  the 
Society,  subject  to  their  awards,  were  two  varieties  of  grapes 
from  Mr.  James  Blood,  of  Newburyport ;  that  were  presented, 
as  coming  within  the  conditions  entitling  them  to  the  first  and 
second  Prizes,  ofiered  for  seedlings  of  this  species  of  Fruit.  The 
premium  was,"  for  a  new  variety  of  native  or  seedling  grape,  of 
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decidedly  superior  qualityi  ripening  in  (his  county  in  the  open 
air,  by  the  middle  of  September,  prolific  and  suitable  for  the 
table."  These  grapes  were  examined  on  September  I2ih,  by 
one  of  your  committee,  who   found  them  then,  as  he  states, 

ripening  in  the  open  air,  prolific  &tc."  Mr.  Blood  represents, 
that  these  grapes  were  raised  from  seeds  of  a  Malaga  Raisin, 
sowed  in  Pots,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground — that 
they  have  been  in  bearing  for  eight  years,  and  have  never,  dur- 
ing that  period,  failed  to  produce  a  crop,  he  farther  says,  that 
this  year,  they  were  fully  ripe  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and 
that  consequently  when  exhibited,  they  had  lost  the  peculiarly 
rich  and  delicate  flavor,  that  distinguishes  them  from  other  grapes. 

From  this,  it  would  seem,  that  the  grapes  of  Mr.  Blood,  **  if 
of  decidedly  superior  quality"  —  were  justly  entitled  to  the  Pre* 
mium  of  the  Society  ;  for  certainly  those  of  the  character  here 
represented,  would  be  considered  an  acquisition  to  our  some- 
what limited  stock  of  grapes  suited  to  out  door  culture — but  ye; 
your  committee  hesitate  to  make  such  award. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  must  be  dangerous,  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  respecting  the  quality  ol  any  Fruit  from  testing  it  once 
only,  and  then  perhaps  but  a  few  specimens,  because  all  Fruit 
growers  know  that  not  only  many  species,  but  many  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  vary  much  in  quality,  in  different  years.  This 
is  especially  true  of  grapes,  that  seem  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to 
the  contingencies  of  the  season  —  and  whose  adaptation  to  gen- 
eral cultivation,  can  only  be  ascertained,  by  a  somewhat  extend- 
ed experience.  These  grapes  have,  it  is  true,  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Blood,  for  several  years,  but  your  committee  have  seen  them 
but  once,  and  responsible  to  the  Society  and  the  publk;  therefor, 
they  can  make  their  award  only  upon  their  own  examination  and 
judgment. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  no  new  seedling 
Fruit  can  receive  a  premium,  until  it  has  been  tested  from  three 
to  five  years  in  succession,  and  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  such  rule  apply  forcibly  to  the  case  now  under  coosid 
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eration*  The  Premium  offered  by  the  Society  Is  a  liberal  onei 
and  its  award  is  a  matter  of  moment,  not  to  the  Society,  and 
competitor  only,  but  the  public— -because  such  award  giires  the 
assurance  and  pledge  of  the  Society,  that  the  Fruit,  to  which  it 
is  made,  is  worthy  of  an  extended  cultivation,  a  warrant  that 
should  not  as  your  committee  think,  be  given  until  authorized  by 
such  repeated  examinations^  as  will  greatly  tend  to  prevent  thd 
commission  of  error. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee,  thinking  that  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  testing  them,  to  feel  certain 
that  they  fully  answer  the  conditions  required  by  the  Society, 
while  entertaining  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  their  merits,  have 
refrained  from  awarding  Premiums  at  this  time,  to  Mr.  Blood's 
grapes,  and  recomniend  to  the  trustees  the  with-holding  of  such, 
until  by  further  trials,  their  claims  shall  be  more  clearly  eatab* 
lisbed. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Chairman. 


FLOWERS. 

!(%e  Committee  on  Flowen  award  the  fottowing  Premiums  and 
Gratuities  f  viz : 

To  George  J.  Thornton,  Andover^  for  the  display  of  Bo- 
qnets,  large  quantities  of  cat  flowers,  and  Oreen  Hodse 
Plants,  the  first  Premium  of,  $6  00 

To  Charles  J.  Storrow,  By  Edward  Flynn,  Lawrence,  for 
very  fine  display  of  Dahlias,  and  variety  of  Boquets, 
second  Premium,  $5  00 

To  Henry  K.  Oliver,  by  John  Hart,  of  Lawrence,  for  fine 
display  [of  Dahlias,  and  fine  lot  of  Balsams^  third  Pre- 
mium, 93  00 

To  John  C.  Hoadley,  by  John  Sullivan,  of  Lawrence,  for 
fine  display  of  Dabliasi  fourth  Premiunii  ^2  00 
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To  Julia  M.  Farr,  Oroveland,  for  two  Ctoeees  composed  df 

Dahlias,  Grataityof,  91  00 

To  Peter  Smith,  Andover,  For  display  of  poxcomb— Ar- 

butaton  Cuphea  Achunesnis,  $1  00 

To  George  S.  Merrill,  Lawrence,  For  Floral  Pyramid, 

81  00 
To  David  Middleton,  Andover,  For  display  of  Goxcraob,  .60 
To  Miss  L.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  For  display  of  French  Ba]« 

6am«  .50 

To   Mrs.  Rufus  Blocumb,  Haverhill,  For  fine  Boqnet  of 

Asters,  .50 

To  George  Turner,  Haverhill,  For  Boquet  of  Dahlias,  .50 
To  M.  J.  Goodwin^  Lawrence,  For  Geraniam,  .50 

Ta  Andrew  Lackey,  Marblchead,  For  fine  Balsams,       .50 
To' A.  R.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Abigail  Brown,  Mary  Ann  Per- 

rin,  Everitt  Perrin,  Catherine  Foster,  J.  B.  Gilbert,  L.  M. 

Dearborn,  A.  Crosby,  John  Hanagan,  all  of  Lawrence, 

for  their  contribations  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 


VEGETABLES- 

To  this  Committee  were  assigned  those  prodnctidns  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  not  classed  among  the  fruits,  as  the 
apple,  pear,  qaince,  peach,  plam,  grape,  &c.,  or  the  lovely 
and  beautifal  flowers ;  these  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  other  Committees. 

The  collection  was  very  good,  exceeding  that  of  any 
previous  year.  It  wew  very  promiscuous,  including  varie- 
ties of  corn,  squashes,  melons,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  celery, 
onions,  potatoes,  beets,  &c.,  some  of  these  are  the  ripened 
firuit,  some  the  pericarp  or  receptacle  of  the  seed,  eome  the 
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leaf^  some  the  bleached  letf  stftlk,  some  the  matof  ed  bud, 
and  others  the  root  —  nearly  every  part  of  the  plant  is 
represented,  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-named  varie- 
ties, and  is  used  for  calinary  purposes.  Various  modes  of 
treatment  are  requisite,  to  bring  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
tlie  development  of  that  particular  part,  for  which  the 
respective  variety  is  cultivated*  It  is  incumbent  upon  all 
societies,  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the 
«oj1,  to  diffuse  the  necessary  information  and  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  research  and  enquiry  in  the  oommunity,  more 
•especially  the  agricultural  portion,  respecting  this  important 
subject 

Tlie  number  of  contributors  to  tins  department  was  fifty- 
two,  as  follows^  From  Lawrence,  19 ;  Methuen,  12 ;  An- 
-dover,  11 ;  Danvers,  2 ;  Haverhill,  Topsfield,  Middleton, 
Lynn,  Lynnfield,  fieveriy,  Marblehead  and  Salem,  one 
each. 

Your  Committee  raoommend  that  the  following  gratuities 
be  awarded : 
To  J.  B.  Barker,  Methuen,  best  display  of  vege- 
tables, '  $3  00 
D.  C.  Stowell,  Lawence,  2d  best,  2  00 
D.  Luke,  Lawrence,  for  a  variety  of  regetables,  50 
W.  R.  Putnam,  Danvers,  good  display  of  Corn,            1  00 
-Jonathan  Berry^  Mtddleton,                                             1  00 
Moses  PettingeU,  Topsfield,                                              100 
Adam  Nesmith,  Beverly,  for  the  greatest  varitej 

of  Corn,  1  00 

J.  Carleton,  Haverhill,  for  Dutton  Corn,  50 

Silas  Wesson,  Lawrence,  for  Corn,  50 

O.  H.  Batchelder,  Lynn,  for  Old  Colony  Com,  50 

.Joseph  How,  Methuen,  for  stocks  of  Southern  Com 

well  grown  — 15  feet  high,  60 

Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  for  winter  Wheat,  50 

F.  George,  Methuen,  for  winter  Wheat,  50 

6 
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J.  P.  Hopkins,  Andover,  best  displayof  SqixasfaeSi  1  50 

B.  Osgood,  Lawrence,  good  display  of  Squashes,  1 00 

Moses  Pettingell,  Topsfield,  Squashes,  50 

H  •  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence,              "  60 

Abner  Hosmer,  Lawrence,  Squashes,  50 
Solomon  Holt,  W.  Andover,  large  crop  of  Squash- 

es  from  one  seed,  50 
Pluromer  Weeks,  Lawrence^  Squashes,  seed  from 

California,  50 

Charles  Mills,  Methuen,  Squashes,  50 

Oliver  Mears,  Methuen,        "  50 

John  S.  M.  Colby,  Lawrence,  Squashes,  50 

D.  Merrill  2d,  Methuen,  Pumpkins  and  Squashes^  50 

John  Carlton,  Haverhill,  Pumpkins,  50 

G.  F.  ThoAton,  Andover,  Musk  Melons,  50 

S.  H.  Higgins,  Andover,  Water  Melons,  50 

Elijah  Smith,  Methuen,  Water  Melons,  50 

A.  Patterton,  Andover,  Potatoes,  50 
Luke  Cunningham,  West  Andover,  Potatoes,            "       50 

Benj.  Rodgers,  Andover.  seedling  Potatoes,  60 

W.  Perrin,  Andover,  Sweet  Potatoes,  50 

Rea  Nourse,  Marblehead,  Onions  and  Parsnips,  50 

A.  A.  Farr,  Methuen,  variety  of  Beets,  &c.,  50 

Abner  Hosmer,  Lawrence,  Beets,  50 

Daniel  Saunders,  Lawrence,  Ruta  Baga,  50 

John  Walsh,  Methuen,  Turnips  and  Onions,  1  00 

W.  H.  Felton,  Danvers,  Onions,  50 

Ballard  Holt,  Andover,  Potatoes,  60 

Alexander  Ray,  Lawrence,  Scotch  Kale,  50 

Daniel  Saunders,  Jr.,  Lawrence,  Cauliflowers,  60 

J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Martynias,  50 

Isaac  D.  Fletcher,  Lawrence,  Tomatoes,  50 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  contributors  were  from  Lawrence,  or  its 
ioomediate  vicinity  — -  very  few  from  the  other  sections  of  the 
county.    The  unpleasant  condition  of  the  weath»  during 
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the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  tttidoabtedly,  prevented 
many,  more  especially  those  residing  at  a  distance,  from 
sending  contributions. 

Your  Committee  were  highly  gratified  with  the  fine 
accommodations  furnished  for  the  display  of  the  various 
specimens.  The  additional  amount  placed  at  their  disposal 
to  be  awarded  in  gratuities  exerted  a  favorable  influence 
towards  increasing  an  interest  in  this  department  of  the 
exhibition.  They  recommend  that  an  additional  emumnt  be 
appropriated  the  next  season ;  and  that  the  Society  in  future 
encourage  with  a  high  degree  of  liberality  this  branch  of 
agriculture,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  this  County^ 
They  sincerely  trust  that  in  future,  contributions  will  be 
received  firom  all  sections  of  the  county  and  not  be  con- 
fined, as  it  frequently  happens,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  exhibition  is  held.  They  respectfully 
request  all  cultivators  of  the  County,  to  visit  the  exhibition 
the  next  season,  to  bring  specimens  of  all  their  {Nroducts, 
and  those  who  cannot  attend  personally,  to  ^send  the  same 
by  one  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  large 
quantities  of  any  one  article,  but  a  small  sample  of  all— ^ 
as  the  varieties  of  Indian  Corn,  Rye,  Wheat,  Potatoes, 
Beets,  Squashes,  &c.,  &c.  The  public  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  form  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  of  what  can 
be  raised  in  old  Essex.  This  County  has  materials  within 
herself  to  make  a  grand  display.  If  farmers  and  amateurs 
will  only  make  a  little  exertion,  this  object  will  be  accom- 
plished. » 

H*  Wheatland,  Chairman. 


CLOTH  AND  HOSIERY. 
The  Commute  on  Cloth  and  UoHcr^  award  (he  jolhwing 
graJhUie$l: 
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To  Mary  R  CbBiidler^   of  Andorerr  (bEnd  from 

bkth,)  for  one  pair  oS  men's  woolen  80ck%.  50 

To  Mrs.  H.  B*  Plammer,  Satem,  3  pair»  cotton  hose,       50 
To  Mrs.^ Mary  Ann  Wood,  Lawrence,  1  pair  ol  men^i 

woollen  gloves,  50 

To  Mrs.  A*  K.  Ritter,  Lawrence,  2  lineli  towels,  50 

To  Sarah  Park,  Metbuen,  ^  in  ber  8Sd  year,^  2  pairs 

silk  bose,  1^  00 

To  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ricb^dson,  West  Andover,  for  2 
pairs  bose.  1  00 

There  were  exhibited  from  the  Nanlnkaag  Steam  Cotton 
Co.  Salem,  15  pieces  of  Ciotb^  conaisting  of  one  pair  of 
Bleached  Cotton  Blankets ;  I  pair  of  Brown  do ;  2  pairs 
Linen  fold  1  pair  Bleaohed  Peten^am  i  1  pair  of  Pink 
do ;  1  pair  of  Pink  flannel ;  2  pair  Bleached  do ;  1  pair 
Brown  do ;  1  pair  Brown  Jeans ;  2  pair  of  Bleached  do ; 
all  being  of  a  textvre  and  workmanship  not  to  be  excelled 
if  indeed  they  can  be  eqnalled,  and  for  which  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  presented* 

Gr  W.  Benson,  F4r  the  CbmmiiUe. 


The  Conmiitee  on  ^^nilU,  Comttrpmus,  CarptUngi  §mi  Rugp 
Report: 

Itt  Premium  of  $4.00  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Poe,  ^  Lawrence, 

for  a  Patch  Work  Quilt 
2d  Premhim  f  2.00  to  Mrau'V.  Danforth,  of  Lawr«M^,for 

a  Flannel  Patch  Work  QuUt. 
Gratuity  of  $1.00  to  M.  W.  Ricker,  Lawrence,  for  a  Patch 

Work  Quilt, 
50  cts.  to  Eliza  A.  Howe,  Lawrence,  Patch  Work  Quilt. 
1.00  to  A.  R.  Brewster,  Lawrence,  Knit  Quilt* 
75  cts.  to  Mrs.  John  Webster^  Lawrenea^   Fktob  Work 

Qnilt. 
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75  ct8.  to  Mt8.  E,  p.  Merrill,  Lawrence,  Patch  WcMrk  QuQt* 
1.50  to  Miss  F.  Berry,  Andover,    a  fine  wrought  Patch 

Work  Quilt. 
75  cts.  to  Miss  E.  Josselyn,  Lawrence,  Knit  Quilt. 
50  cts.  to  Sophia  A.  Howard,  Lawrence,  Patch  Work  Quilt. 
50  cts.  to  Mary  Cahill,  1  Silk  Patch  Work  Quilt,  Lawrence. 

CARPETINGS. 

1st  Premium  5.00  to  Lydia  Babson,  Newbury  port,  1  ps.  List 

Carpet  made  whole. 

Gratuity'  1.00  to  William  Truelan,  Andover,   1   ps.   List 

Ccurpet,  would  have  received  2d  premium,  but  not  enough 

in  quantity. 

RUOS. 

1st  Premium  of  3.00  to  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wellman,  Lawrencej  for 

Wrought  Hearth  Rug. 

2d  Premium  2.00  to  Mrs.  William  Hayward,  place  not 

named,  for  Hearth  Rug. 

Gratuity  1,50  to  S.   W.   Berry   Middieton,   for    Braided 

Hearth  Rug,  superior  workmanship. 
75  cts.  to  C.  S.  Foster,  Lawrence,  for  Hearth  Rug. 
1.25  to  A.  Colburn,  Lawrence  2  Wrought  Hearth  Rugs. 
75  cts.  to  E.  M.  Millett,  Andover,  Wrought  Hearth  Rug. 
50cts.  to  Mary  B.  Wilson,  Lawrence,  Wrought  Hearth  Rug. 
75  cts.  to  Sarah  A.  Hunt,  Lawrence,  Patch  Work  Rug. 

A.  W.  Stearns,  Chairman. 


LEATHER  AND  ARTICLES  THEREFROM. 

JTu  Commitie  an  Leather  and  articUs  mam^factured  therefrom^ 
have  awarded  the  fottoiping premiums  and  gratuities y  viz: 

To   Tristram  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  for  the  best 

pair  of  thick  Boots,  the  Ist  Premium  of  $  3  00 

TdStiokMy  di^Ca,of  Gnyrilnd,  fbr2dbMtdo.         9  00 
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To  Tristram  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  for  the  beat 

pair  of  Calf  Skin  Boots,  the  1st  premium  of  4  00 

To  Slickney  &  Co.,  of  Groveland,  2d  best  do.  2  00 

To  Parker  &  Curtis,  of  Groveland,  for  the  best  pair 

of  Calf  Skin  Shoes,  the  1st  premium  of  2  00 

To  Oscar   Phillips,   of  Danvers,  for  the  best  pair 

Ladies'  Walking  Shoes,  a  premium  of  2  00 

To  John  I.  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  for  Ladies'  Grafton 

ties,  a  gratuity  of  1  00 

To  Parker  &  Curtis,  of  Groveland,  for  Men's  Oxford 

ties  a  gratuity  of  100 

To  W.  H.    Balch,   of  Groveland,  for  Men's  Kip 

Boots,  a  gratuity  of  2  00 

To  George  French,  of  North  Andover,  for  an  elegant 

Chaise  Harness,  a  gratuity  of  6  00 

To  Warren  &  Bryant,  of  Lawrence,  for  specimens  of 

Card  Clothing,  a  gratuity  of  5  00 

For  the  Committee^  Lewis  Allen. 


FANCY  ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles,  and  all  other  articles  no( 
inclvded  in  the  duties  of  other  committees,  having  attended 
to  the  ditties  assigned  them,  would  respectfully  report : 

That  on  entering  upon  the  di^harge  of  their  duties,  your 
committee  found  placed  at  their  disposal  a  very  great  variety  of 
articles.  And  so  many  were  so  very  meritorious,  that  we  found 
the  task  of  making  a  just  discrimination  extremely  perplexing. 

A  large  number  of  beautiful  contributions  were  made,  after  the 
time  assigned  by  the  trustees  for  receiving  them.     Among  which 
we  notice  two  beautiful  pictures  from  Misses.  J.  Weston  of  Law 
rence.     An  arti6cial  leg  of  exquibite  workmanship.     Some  beau- 
tifully turned  horse  shoes  from  Mr.  Whiltmore,  of  Hamilton. 

The  specimens  of  Room  paper,  by  the  Lawrence  Charetr 
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Paper  Co.,  commaDded  universal  admiration.  Several  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  gentlemen,  who  did  not  desire  that  your 
committee  should  award  any  gratuities  to  them.  And  we  notice 
among  these,  some  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  from  the  Ware 
House  of  Messrs.  Whittier  &  Allen,  of  Lawrence.  A  hand 
driller  for  iron,  from  Mr.  Whittier  of  Lawrence  the  principle  of 
which  exhibited  great  ingenuity.  A  model  of  a  pump  and  also 
the  model  of  the  running  front  of  a  Rail  Road  Car,  from  Mr. 
Whittier,  of  N.  H.  were  deserving  notice. 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  making 
"  honorable  mention"  of  the  great  variety  of  needle  work ; — the 
beautiful  specimens  of  worsted  work  ; — some  beautiful  specimens 
of  pictures  in  water  colors, — Also  the  specimens  of  picture  frames 
composed  in  part  of  leather,  the  work  of  young  ladies. 

After  much  deliberation  your  committee  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  and  gratuities. 

PREMIUMS. 

Martha  Gerrish,  Newbury  port,  best  specimen  wrought 

lace.  $1 50 

Martha  E.  Dole,  Methuen,  8  years  of  age  Seed  and  bead 

bag.  103 

GRATUITIES. 

Eliza  Howe,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Mat.  1 00 

Sarah  L.  Taylor,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Mat.  1  00 

Sarah  E.  White,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Mat.  75 

Abby  A.  Richardson,  Andover,  2  Crayon  drawings.  1 00 

Mary  A.  Potter,  Lawrence,  Crayon  drawing.  75 

C.  A.  Richards,  Lawrence,  Crayon  drawing.  1  00 

Harriet  Hubbard,  Lawrence,  Crayon  drawing.  1  00 

Emma  H.  Pratt,  Lawrence,  Crayon  drawing.  60 

Mrs.  O.  Bryant,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Mat.  75 

H.  W.  Josslyn,  Lawrence,  2  Tabourets,  (wrought.)  75 

Lucy    A.    Chase,    West  Newbury,    wrought  chair 

covers.  50 

H.  W.  Josslyn,  Lawrence,  wrought  picture.  60 


Sarah  E.  Davis,  North  AmioFer,  wrought  picture.  50 
Mary  F.  Forbes,  Lawrence,  wrought  picture.  80 
Ellen  M.  Whitney,  Lynnfield,  wrought  picture.  50 
James  Fearenside,  Lawrence,  2  cases  Butterflies.  50 
Mrs.  Gilman  Shaw,  Lawrence,  wrought  JVf uslin.  1  GO 
Mary  J.  Abbott,  Andover,  wrought  Muslin.  1  00 
Abby  J.  Chandler,  Andover,  wrought  Muslin.  50 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Slader,  Lawrence,  Vase  worsted  flowers.  1 00 
Eliza  Willis,  Salem,  wrought  Slippers.  50 
George  W.  StricKland,  Beverly,  wrought  worsted  pic- 
ture "  Eva  and  Topsey.''  1 00 
Sarah  J.  Whitney,  Lawrence,  Fancy  Box.  67 
Caroline  Furbush,  Lawrence,  Sofa  pillow.  50 
Mary  J.  Furbush,  Lawrence,  wrought  Slippers.  50 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Austin,  Lawrence,  Pebble  Vase.  50 
A.  A.  Newton,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Shade.  50 
A.  A.  Parsons,  Lawrence,  Crayon  drawing,  1  00 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Springer,  Lawrence,  Case  Millinary.  1  00 
Miss.  E.  P.  Richardson,  Metbuen,  Case  Millinary.  1  25 
A.  A.  Parsons  ,Lawrence,  Sofa  Pillow.  50 
Mary  J.  Grovner,  Methuen,  Vase  Artiflcial  Flowers.  60 
Mrs.  H.  Titcomb,  81  years  of  age,  Methuen,  1  pair  Long 

Mitts.  50 
George  W.  Hills,  Lawrence,  Case  furnishing  goods.  1 00 
Wm.  R.  Spalding,  Lawrence,  Case  furnishing  goods.  1 OO 
Messrs.  Keyes  &  Beothall,  Lawreocei  Ca«e  em- 
broidery. 1 00 
T.  W.  Currier,  Lawrence,  Yankee  Settee.  2  00 
S.  A.  Pillsbury,  Andover,  2  Ottomans.  50 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Jordon,  Lawrence,  I  Ottoman.  1 00 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Hunt,  Lawrence,  Case  Millinary.  75 
E.  T.  Bridge,  Lawrence,  Case  of  Stuffed  Birds.  60 
S  A.  Pillsbury,  Andover,  Feather  Brush.  50 
John  Ryan,  Lawrence,  Ivory  Cane.  60 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Walton,  Lawrence,  Oil  Painting.  75 
Ellen  Grover,  Lawreacei  Oil  Pamtsng.  50 
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M«  G.  Jackmao,  Methuen,  Specimens  Netting,  Mats  and 

Baskets.  50 

S.  A.  M.  Algler,  Methuen,  Specimens  Netting.  50 

E.  A.  Knowles,  Lawrence,  Ottomans.  50 

Ann  G.  Poor,  Andover,  wrought  sampler.  50 

Martha  A.  Averill,  Middleton,  Tufted  Lamp  Mat.  50 

Martha  A.  Averill,  Middleton,  wrought  Taborets.  60 

Helen  A.  Holman,  Lawi^ence,  Worsted  Lamp  Mat.  50 

Mrs.  Dr.  Allen,  Lawrence,  Antique  Suit.  50 

A.  Hall,  Lawrence,  Case  Dagurreotype  pictures.  1  00 

E.  T.  Bridge,  Lawrence,  Case  Dagurreotype  pictures.  1  00 

F.  G.  Littlefield,  Lawrence,  Case  Silver  Ware.  1  00 
Lydia  Gordon,  Lawrence,  Fancy  patch  work.  50 
Ann  F.  Gordon,  Lawrence,  Lamp  Mat.  50 
Isabella  Florence,  Lawrence,  wrought  Handkerchief.  50 
Harriet  Liveroore,  Lawrence,  2  wrought  Skirts.  50 
Adelia  Herbert,  Lawrence,  2  Ottomans.  50 
L.  O.  Johnson,  Andover,  Drawings.  1 00 
M.  A.  Patterson,  Lawrence,  wrought  Scarf.  50 
Caroline  A.  Marshall,  Lawrence,  wrought  Scarf.  50 
Florence  Talbot,  Lawrence,  wrought  Scarf.  50 
E.  A.  Tenny,  Byfield,  2  pafr  Infant  Shoes.  50 
Ellen  Marshall,  Lawrence,  wrought  Bag.  50 
H.  B.  Plummer,  Salem,  Cigar  Case,  and  Watch  Stand.  50 
S.  H.  Elliott,  Lawrence,  Dental  work.  60 

Nathaniel  Wilson.  >     for  the 
Oliver  Bryant.       v  Committee. 


DAIRY. 

The  Cammittee  on  the  Dairy  Report  : 

That  there  were  eight  entries  of  Batter  submitted  to  their 
inspection.  One  failed  in  quantity,  to  comply  with  the  So- 
ciety's regulations.  To  the  remaining  seven  parcels,  the  Com- 
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mittee  gave  the  most  patient  inspection^  and  iqpplied  all 
the  various  tests  at  their  conQmand. 

They  award  premiums  as  follows  : 
First  premium  of  10  00  to  parcel  No.  2,  belonging  to  Chas. 

P.  Pre8ton>  North  Danvers. 
Second  premium  of  8  00,  to  parcel  No.  4,  belonging  to  Jon- 
athan Berry,  Middleton. 
Third  premium  of  6  00  to  parcel  No.  3,  belonging  to  Chas. 
P.  Preston,  North  Danvers. 

There  were  two  parcels  of  Cheese  entered  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  were  not  of  that  "  decidedly  su- 
perior quality,''  which  the  rules  of  the  Society  require  to  en- 
title either  parcel  to  a  premium.  The  Committee  would 
suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  the  interest  of  an  improved 
and  progressive  agriculture  like  that  of  Essex  County,  is  to 
be  further  advanced  by  the  present  system  of  premiums  for 
the  Dairy.  Encircled  as  is  our  County  by  a  number  of 
prosperous  cities— and  filling  up  as  are  all  our  towns,  with 
a  busy  and  thriving  population,  denser  than  any  other  of 
equal  extent  in  the  United  Slates— can  we,  by  any  premi- 
ums which  this  Society  may  offer,  induce  our  farmers,  with 
the  present  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  milk,  to  go 
extensively  into  the  production  of  Butter  or  Cheese  ?  Your 
Committee  think  not ;  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
vision of  your  Dairy  premiums. 

For  the  Committee,  Richard  P.  Waters. 


JONATHAN  BERRY'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  box  of  butter  containing 
sixteen  pounds,  being  a  sample  of  620  pounds  and  435  quarts 
of  milk,  equal  to  50  pounds  of  butter,  making  670  pounds  of 
batter  made  from  seven  cows,  between  the  20th  May,  and 


25lh  of  September,  T!'he  cows  have  been  kept  upon  a  com- 
mon pasture  with  corn  fodder  daily  and  bone-dust  once  a 
week  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

PROCESS   OF   MAKING. 

The  miUc  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and  set  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  it  remains  from  36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the 
weather,  care  being  taken  to  take  off  the  cream  while  tlie 
milk  is  sweet.  The  cream  is  put  into  a  vault  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  for  that  purpose.  We  churn  once  a 
week*  After  it  is  churned  the  buttermilk  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  the  butter  is  salted  with  about  an  ounce  of  sail 
to  the  pound,  and  the  next  day  weighed  out  for  market 

Middleton^  Sept,  27,  1853. 


CHARLES  R  PRESTON^S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  examination  a  pot  of  June  and  also  a  box 
of  September  butter,  samples  of  Eight  Hundred  Twenty- 
Eight  pounds  made  during  the  four  months  next  following 
May  20th  of  the  present  year,  the  dairy  averaging  nine 
Cows. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and  placed  in  the  cellar 
where  it  remains  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  when  it 
is  skimmed,  and  the  cream  placed  in  a  vault  made  for  the 
purpose  until  churning,  which  is  done  once  a  week. 

The  butter  is  worked  by  hand  until  the  buttermilk  is  com- 
pletely worked  out,  and  salted  with  from  three-fourths  to 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound. 

The  cows  have  common  pasture  till  August  10th,  when 
they  are  fed  by  an  addition  of  corn  fodder. 

North  Panvers,  Sept.  27, 1853. 
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PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Eighteen  teams  were  entered  ibr  ptoughingy  but  fourteeir 
appeared  upon  the  field.  Each  lot  contained  one  sixth  of  ai» 
acre.  The  land  was  a  sandy  loam^  somewhat  oneven,  parts  o( 
it  being  much  better  to  plough  than  others,  which  made  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  work^ 
We  doubt  Dot  but  if  some  of  the  teams  bad  bad  better  lands, 
tbey  would  have  made  8iTKX)ther  work. 

Another  difficulty  under  wUch  the  committee  labored,  was  to 
compare  the  work  of  single  ploughs  with  the  double,  ano  we  think 
a  poor  ploughman  will  do  best  with  a  double  plough.  After 
mature  deliberation  the  committee  nmke  the  followiog  awards. 

The  first  premium  of  $8  to  Frederick  Simonds,  of  Andover. 
Work  done  with  Prouly  &  Mears  Michigan  Double  plough 
No.  85,  21,  furrows,  in  thirty  three  minutesr 

The  second  premium  of  ^7  to  Jacob  Faroum,  of  Audover, 
work  done  with  Ruggles  Nourse  Si  Mason  single  plough,  deep 
tiller,  eagle  No.  95,  in  24  minutes,  with  18  furrows. 

The  third  premium  of  $6  to  John  B.  Jenkins,  of  Andover, 
work  done  with  Prouty  in  Mears  Double  Michigao  plough 
No.  85  in  34  minutes  with  19  furrows. 

The  fourth  premium  of  $5,  to  Samuel  Furber,  of  Aodover^ 
The  team  consbted  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  horse,  work  done  with 
Martins  single  plough,  eagle  No.  50,  in  38  minutes  with  18 
furrows. 

The  fifth  premium  of  $4  to  Richard  S.  Bray,  of  Newbury, 
work  done  with  Prouty  U  Mears,  single  plough,  No.  72,  in  29 
minutes,  18  furrows^ 

W.  R,  PuTNAii,  Chairmm. 
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PLOtJGHING  WITH  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

There  were  nine  single  teams  on  the  ground  and  they  perform** 
ed  their  work  well. 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  several  premiums  be 
awarded  as  follows. 

The  first  premium  of  seven  dollars  be  awarded  to  J.  Long-* 
fellow,  of  Byfield.  Ploughed  with  Prouty  and  Mears  plough, 
No.  25. 

The  second  premium  of  six  dollars  be  awarded  to  Robert  Jewett| 
of  Byfield.     Ploughed  with  Prouty  &  Mears  plough  No.  36. 

The  third  premium  of  five  dollars  be  awarded  to  Wm.  H* 
Walcott,  of  Danvers.  The  work  performed  with  Ruggles, 
Nourse  fc  Mason's  Piough   No.  73 1-2. 

The  fourth  premium  of  four  dollars  be  awarded  to  Jesse  Kinn 
ball,  of  Andover.  The  work  performed  with  Prouty  &  Mears 
Michigan  Plough,  No.  85. 

The  fifth  premium  of  three  dollars  be  awarded  to  Jedediah  H. 
Barker,  of  Andover.  The  work  performed  with  Prouty  U 
Mears  Plough  No.  154. 

Joseph  How,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  CommiiUe  appointed  to  award  the  premiums  offered  fty 
William  H.  Osborne^  Esq,y  of  Lyrm^for  the  encouragement 
of  Ploughing  vnth  horses^  Report : 

That  a  less  number  of  competitors  appeared  than  was  ex- 
pected. But  four  teams  were  entered.  One-sixth  of  an 
acre  was  assigned  to  each  team,  numbers  from  43  to  46. 

The  lots  of  Land  were  drawn  as  follows : 
No.  43)  William  B«  Bichards,  of  Georgetown. 
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"    44,  John  and  Albert  Jenkins,  of  Andover* 
"     45,  Rufos  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill. 
*'     46,  Henry  B.  Cloutman,  of  Marblehead. 
One  other  team  was  presented,  bat  the  title  to  the  same 
was  such  that  the  Committee  could  not  under  the  rules  of 
the  Society  permit  it  to  compete  for  the  premiums.     Yet  it 
was  permitted  to  plough  and  the  work  was  done  in  fine 
time  and  very  well. 

The  work  was  done  in  from  27  to  33  minutes  from  the 
start,  and  was  as  thoroughly  done  as  the  Committee  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  work,  was  so  well  done  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  unanimous  in  awarding  any  of  the  premi- 
ums without  discussion  and  careful  deliberation. 

They  award  the  premiums  as  follows : 
To  William  B.  Richards,  of  Georgetown,  the  first  premi- 
um of  $  25  00 
Plough,  Prouty  &  Mears,  No.  155. 

To  John  and  Albert  Jenkins,  of  Andover^  the  seeond  pre- 
mium of  15  00 
Plough,  P.  &  M's.,  Michigan,  No.  85. 
To  Henry  B.  Cloutman,  of  Marblehead,  the  third  premi- 
um of  10  00 
Plough,  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's,  No.  78  1-2. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Slocumb  was  equal  to  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  better  than  any  other  on  the 
ground  until  the  last  two  furrows,  in  turning  which  the  skill 
and  ability  manifested  up  to  that  time  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted him.  A  fact  which  is  inexplicable  to  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  regret  that  the  generous  donor  of  these 
premiums  was  not  present  to  witness  the  performance. 
For  the  Conunittee,  N.  W.  Harmon. 
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WORKING  OXEN. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  Report : 

Twenty-one  pairs  of  oxen  entered,  only  foarteen  of  which 
appeared  to  compete  for  the*  premiums  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  power  and  training  of  the  oxen  were  tested  with  a 
load  of  stone  weighing  forty- one  hundred  pounds  loaded  on 
an  ox-wagon,  which  would  probably  weigh  about  24  hun- 
dred. 

The  oxen  generally  appeared  to  have  been  well  trained, 
and  also  well  fed,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
Committee  arrived  at  a  conclusion  how  the  premiums  should 
be  awarded,  as  many  of  the  largest,  handsomest  and  most 
powerful  oxen  were  deficient  abacking  the  load,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  in  that  essential  qualification  as  good  work- 
ers to  the  smaller  oxen.  After  mature  deliberation  the 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  to  award. 
To  Samuel  Jenkings,  of  Bradford,  the  first  premium  of 

$10  00 

For  his  four  year  old  oxen  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  would  not  weigh  more  than  24  hundred  and 
evinced  uncommon  power  and  good  trainmg. 
To  Richard  S.  Bray  of  Newbury,  the  second  premium  of 

800 
To  Charles  M.  Davis,  of  Byfield,  the  third  premium  of  6  00 
To  Robert  Jewett,  of  Byfield,  the  fourth  premium  of    4  00 

D.  S.  Caldwell,  Chairman. 


STEERS. 

The   Committee  were  gratified  to  find  so  many  good 
steers  in  the  pens,  and  regret  that  there  were  not  more  pre- 
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miums  to  be  awarded ;  and  it  was  in  some,  cases  with 
difficulty  that  they  could  decide^  which  were  the  most 
worthy  of  the  several  premiums. 

There  were  in  the  pens  seven  pairs  of  three  years  old 
steers ;  four  pairs  of  two  years  old,  and  three  pairs  of  year- 
lings. There  was  also  a  good  pair  of  three  years  old  steers 
entered  for  exhibition  to-day  by  David  Webster,  of  Haver- 
hill. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  premium  of 
seven  dollars,  and  second  premium  of  six  dollars,  be 
awarded  to  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfleld,  also  the  first 
premium  of  six  dollars  on  two  years  old  steers,  to  Mr. 
Caldwell,  and  the  second  premium  of  four  dollars,  to  Alfred 
Kimball,  of  Bradford, 

They  also  recommend  that  the  first  premium  on  yearlings 
of  four  dollars,  be  awarded  to  Richards  S.  Bray,  of  New- 
bury, and  the  second  premium  of  three  dollars,  to  Joseph 
Kittridge,  of  Andover. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  theJfoUowing  persons  are 
entitled  to  mileage,  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Bradford,  for  one 
pair  of  steers,  Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  four  pairs,  David 
D.  Bailey,  Byfield,  one  pair. 

Joseph  How,  Chairman. 


FAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle,  having  attended  to  their 
duty  by  carefully  examining  all  the  Cattle  presented  for 
premium,  report  that  there  were  entered  for  premium  seven 
yokes  of  Oxen,  one  single  Ox,  and  one  Cow,  as  follows^ 
viz: 

One  pair  of  oxen  by  Joseph  How,  of  Methuen,  large 
and  very  fine  cattle,  weighing  2120,  and  1992,  say 
4112  lbs.,  the  pair,  for  which  they  award  him  the 
Societies  first  premium  of  $10  00 
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One  pur  ksS  oxen  by  Moody  Andrews,  of  Topsfield, 
very  fine  cattle,  \«  eighing  3165  Ibs«  and  they  award 
him  the  second  premium  of  8  00 

Oae  single  Ox,  by  Jacob  Farnum,  of  Andover,  a  fine 
animal,  for  which  they  award  him  the  third  pre- 
mium of  6  00 
There  were  also  several  other  very  fine  fat  cattle  deserv- 
ing   particular    notice,    and    had    the    Committee    other 
premiums  at  their   disposal  they  would   cheerfully  have 
awarded  one  to  William  F.  Porter,  of  Bradford,  for  his 
oxen,  being  very  fine  boned  and  well  fatted  animals ;  and 
also  to  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Boxford,  for  his  oxen,  being  a 
fine  pair,  weighing  3715  lbs.,  and  one  of  them  an  unusually 
well  &tted  ox. 

There  were  three  other  pairs  of  oxenente  red,  viz :  One  by 
J.  Longfellow,  of  Byneld,  weighing  3200  lbs.,  having 
gained  in  weight  600  lbs.  in  the  last  twelve  months  ;  one  by 
Orlando  Abbot,  of  Andover,  and  one  by  Hiram  Young,  of 
Newbury,  and  one  young  cow,  by  Otis  Bailey,  of  Andover. 
And  the  Committee  would  further  jay,  that  the  exhibition  of 
fat  cattle,  in  their  opinion,  was  superior  to  any  former 
exhibition  they  have  ever  witnessed,  and  is  very  creditable 
to  the  contributors,  and  also  to  the  good  old  County  of 
Essex,  and  they  would  also  recommend  that  mileage 
be  allowed  to  all  contributors  who  did  not  receive 
premiams,  coming  within  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Andrew  Dodob,  Chairman. 


HEIFERS. 

T%e  CommiUee  tvbmil  thtfoUowing  rep&rt : 
Three  classes  of  premiums  were  offered  on  heifers,  for 
those  of  three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year  old.     No 
8 
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entries  were  made  for  those  of  three  years  old.  Fonr 
entries  were  made  for  those  of  two  years.  The  first  premium 
of  five  dollars  they  award  to  Ezra  Merrill,  of  Andorer,  for  his 
heifer  in  milk.  The  second  of  four  dollars,  to  Dean 
Robinson,  of  West  Newbury,  and  the  third  of  three  dollars, 
to  Otis  Bayley,  of  Andover.  Of  heifers  of  one  year  old, 
eight  entries  were  made.  They  award  the  first  premium  of 
four  dollars  to  Rufus  Slocumb,  of  Haverhill,  the  second  of 
three  dollars,  to  James  Poor,  of  Andover,  and  the  third  of 
two  dollars,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  of  Beverly. 

A  two  year  old  heifer  belonging  to  Charles  M.  Davis,  of 
Byfield,  was  entered,  which  the  Committee  consider  a 
superior  animal,  of  good  size,  fine  color  and  proportion,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  fine  milker,  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  first  premium,  had  he  have  owned  her 
six  months,  the  time  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
The  Conmiittee  recommend  mileage  to  be  paid  him. 

WnjJAM  R.  Putnam,  For  the  CammiUee^ 


MILCH  COWS, 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  regret  that  there  was  ooc  a 
better  Show  of  animals  of  this  class ;  —  and  indeed  they  may 
say  that,  for  several  years  past,  there  has  been  quite  a  falling  off, 
both  in  numbers  and  quality,  of  the  cows  exhibited  at  our  Shows. 
It  b  believed  by  the  Committee  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
very  superior  milkers  in  the  county,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
your  Committee,  they  are  not  generally  brought  forward  at  our 
Exhibitions.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  know  something 
about  these  cows,  as  to  their  breed  and  yield  in  milk  and  butter, 
that  the  community  might  avail  themselves  of  such  statements 
and  procure  calves  from  the  covrs  for  rabing.  The  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  has  a  large  and  valuable  cow,  wUch  he 
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Miwilling  to  risk  over  the  Rail  Road  to  Lawrence,  and  he  ap- 
pends  to  this  report  a  sl^atemeot  of  her  yield,  in  the  hope  that 
his  exahlple  may  hereafter  be  imitated  by  others. 

Moses  Newell,  of  West  Newbury,  presented  for  exhibition 
only,  three  cows,  one  11  years  old,  of  the  Durham  breed  — one 
Durham  and  Ayrshire,  and  one  Ayrshire  —  also  two  calves. 
These  cows  had  the  marks  of  being  extremely  good  milkers,  but 
were  not  in  so  good  condition,  as  to  flesh,  as  the  draft  made  upon 
them  required  they  should  be.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
the  better  the  milker,  the  closer  she  should  be  looked  after  as  to 
the  quantity  of  her  feed ;  and  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  gen-*' 
eral  belief,  that  a  good  milker  must  necessarily  be  thin  in  flesh. 

There  were  but  five  cows  entered  for  premium,  and  the  Com- 
mittee award  the  first  premium  of  $10  to  Samuel  Southwick,  of 
Danvers,  the  second  premium  of  $9toJamesPoor,of  Andover^ 
and  the  other  three  animals,  not  coming  within  the  rules  of  the 
Society^  are  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

JouK  Allct,  3d.  For  (he  Conmltteek 


Samucl   SouthvMck^s  SxAtEXeNT. 

I  oflTer  for  examination  a  cow  of  the  Galloway  or  no*honi 
breed,  8  years  old.  She  calved  in  March,  1852,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  give  milk  ever  since.  I  have  kept  an  account  daily  as 
I  sold  it  to  my  neighbors.  She  has  averaged  9  quarts  a-day  for 
the  whole  period,  amounting  to  4932  quarts  ;  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  esteemed  first  rate  for  family  use.  We  have  not  used  it 
for  butter,  selling  to  better  advantage  for  4  cents  a  quart  in  sunn 
mer,  and  5  cents  in  winter.  I  have  given  about  6  quarts  of  shorts 
daily,  besides  common  pasture  feed  in  summer,  and  good  hay  in 
winter.  , 

Lawrence,  September  28,  1853.       ^    _    , 
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James  Poor's  STATtMtNir# 

f  I  offer  for  preroiom  my  Fountain  cow,  of  natire  breed,  moe 
years  old.  She  had  her  first  ca)f  at  three  years  old,  has  had  one 
every  year  since,  and  has  never  dried  for  these  six  past  years. 
She  calved  June  26th,  1852;  again  May  20th,  1853.  She  had 
seven  days  sickness  that  month,  in  whieb  I  kept  no  accoont  of 
her  milk.  I  began  to  weigh  her  milk  the  1st  of  last  October ; 
weighed  up  to  the  night  of  the  27th  September,  189>SP.  She 
has  given  8304  lbs.  of  milk  in  that  period.  She  has  made  3W 
lbs.  14  oz.  of  butter  up  to  the  26fb  of  this  month,  from  which 
338  qfs.  have  been  tafcen,  which  have  not  been  set. 
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Her  keeping,  last  winter,  was  clover  and  run  hay,  with  three 
quarts  shorts  per  day.  In  summer,  common  pasturing,  excepf 
in  July,  when  it  was  very  dry,  I  fed  her  on  hay  night  and 
morning. 

A  sample  of  her  butter  may  be  seen  in  the  Hall. 

North  Andover,  September  28, 1853. 


Moses  Newelu'»  Statemeitt. 

The  Subscriber  enters  fiir  exhibition  only,  one  starred  cow 
eleven  years  old,  a  descendant  of  the  bull  Admiral,  presented  by 
Admiral  Coffin  to  the  State  Society.  She  has  not  been  dry  for 
four  years,  has  had  a  calf  each  year  in  the  summer,  b  now  nearly 
dry,  and  will  calve  in  about  six  weeks. 

The  cow  with  the  most  white  is  six  years  old  — dropped  her 
last  calf  in  February  last —  is  from  a  white  Durhiro  cow  and  ao 
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Ayrshire  bull,  imported  by  Mr*  Gushing,  of  Watertowo.  She 
l^sembles  the  bull  in  form,  color  and  general  appeamnoe. 

The  two  cows  above  described  have  frequently  given  more 
than  twenty  pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking. 

The  one  horned  cow  is  Ayrshire,  five  years  old,  is  now  dry, 
will  calve  probably  in  three  or  four  weeks,  is  from  the  Gushing 
importation  j  gives  rich  milk,  and  about  fifteen  pounds  at  a  milk- 
ing, in  good  grass  feed.  I  have  presented  them  merely  to  show 
the  varieties  of  stock.  My  experience  shows  that  there  are  good 
milkers  among  all  the  varieties. 

I  also  present  for  exhibition  only,  two  calves,  one  with  white 
spot,  from  a  Durham  cow,  now  lame,  or  she  would  be  here  i 
came  the  27th  of  June  last — has  had  the  milk  of  his  mother 
only.  The  other  from  the  red  cow,  part  Durham,  dropped  the 
3rd  of  July  last — fed  like  the  other.  They  are  from  a  bull 
dropped  by  the  starred  cow.  I  design  to  raise  them  for  a  pair  of 
oxen. 

West  Newbury,  September  S7,  1853. 


John  Alijey  Sb's  Statement. 

t  have  otvned  my  cow  "  Fanny  "  two  years  laist  April. 
She  is  a  cross  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Durham,  and  is  seven 
years  old.     She  calved  the  18th  of  June  last.     The  first 
week  in  addition  to  what  the  calf  took,  she  made  of 
butter,  41be*  6ozs. 

The  calf  was  then  sold.    The  week  ending 
July  2d9     sold      58  qts.  of  milk^  and  made      81bs4  Sozs. 
"    8  "        70  *«  "  4    14 

"  15  «        81  "  "  6    12 

'*  22  "        88  "  "  3    6 

u  29  "        74  "  '*  3    8 
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Lynn, 

Oct.  29,  1853. 

BULLS. 

2t*Ae  CommlUee  oti  Bulk  have  examined  the  Animals  entered 

and  tespectfuUy  report ; 

That  twelve  Balls  were  entered  fof  premiams.  Eleven 
only  were  upon  the  ground.  The  Aldemey  Bull  entered 
by  Mr.  Waters  was  wanting.  The  Committee  were  sorry 
that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  this  bull 
in  company  with  his  brethren  of  different  blood.  Besides,  a 
full  blooded  Alderney  is  an  animal  which  has  never  beeil 
exhibited  at  our  Show,  and  from  the  reputation  of  the  stock 
and  the  real  beauty  of  the  animal,  would  have  attracted 
much  attention. 

Dr&  Robinson,  of  West  Newbury,  entered  a  Bull  tbre^ 
yeiLfs  old,  one  quarter  native,  and  three^fourth  North  Devon. 
T'his  bull  was  a  very  fine  one,  combining  more  good  pointi^ 
than  any  other  upon  the  ground,  and  was  backed  up  by  two 
eifer  calves  of  his  getting,  which  promise  not  only  to  b^ 
handsome  animals,  but  good  milkers.  This  is  the  only 
certain  evidence  which  can  be  furnished  a  Committee  of  the 
good  qualities  of  a  buU,  and  we  wish  that  in  all  cases,  wbeo 
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a  bull  is  offered  for  premiam,  specimens  of  his  stock  would 
accompany  him,  — so  that  premiums  may  be  awarded  more 
justly. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  first  pre* 
mium  of  seven  dollars  be  awarded  Dean  Robinson  of  West 
Newbury.  ^ 

William  Cutler ,  of  Andover,  entered  a  native  bull  two  years 
old,  black  brindled  in  color,  and  a  very  fine  animal.  They 
recommend  that  the  second  premium  of  six  dollars,  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cutler,  for  his  bull.  They  recommend  the 
third  premium  of  five  dollars,  to  B.  H.  Farnum,  of  Ando- 
ver,  for  his  bull  three  years  old,  three-fourth  Devon,  and 
one-fourth  native. 

A  very  kurge  sized  and  well  marked  bull  calf  was  entered 
by  Eldred  8.  Parker,  of  Oroveland,  five  months  old.  The 
Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  to  Mr, 
Parker  for  his  calf. 

They  also  recommend  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar,  to 
Edwin  Sargent,  of  Lawrence,  for  his  bull  calf  nine  weeks 
old. 

Jedediah  Farnham,  of  Andover,  entered  a  bull  two  years 
old,  a  cross  between  the  Devon  and  Durham  short  horn,  as 
was  stated  to  the  Committee,  but  from  the  size  of  the 
animal  it  was  evident  that  the  blood  of  the  latter  prevailed. 
He  was  a  very  well  made,  and  a  very  large  animal  for  his 
age,  weighing  1220  lbs.  K  this  bull  had  not  taken  the 
Society's  second  premium  last  year,  it  would  have  been 
awarded  him  the  present  year. 

A  good  looking  bull  was  observed  by  the  Conmiittee  or 
some  of  them,  the  second  day,  which  was  not  in  the  pens 
the  first  day  of  the  show,  nor  was  any  entry  made  of  him 
with  the  Secretary.  If  he  had  been  properly  entered  and 
exhibited,  he  would  have  probably  taken  the  second  or  third 
premium. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  desires  to  say  a  word  or 
two  generally,  in  relation  to  the  awarding  of  premiums  for 
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bulls,  in  this  county,  which  may  in  part  as  well  apply  to 
other  animals. 

At  one  time,  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  which  occasion- 
ed much  discussion  and  antagonism  among  agricultural 
writers,  %vas  this,  "  whether  the  breed  of  live  stock  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  greatest  improvement,  from  properties  con- 
spicuous in  the  male,  or  from  those  conspicuous  in  the 
female  parent  ?  "  Prize  essays  have  been  written,  and  the 
subject  has  been  most  thoroughly  discussed,  until  the  unan- 
imous verdict  of  both  practical  and  scientific  observers  now 
is,  that,  other  .things  being  equal,  the  male  has  far  more  in- 
fluence than  the  female  in  fixing  the  characteristics  of  the 
progeny.  The  greatly  superior  value  which  the  Bedouin 
of  the  Desert,  places  upon  his  mare,  over  his  horse,  has 
been  frequently  and  triumphantly  cited  in  opposition  to  this 
theory.  But  Abd-el-Kader  in  his  reply  to  General  Dau- 
mas,  who  has  just  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Horse 
of  the  Desert,"  puts  that  matter  at  rest  most  naturally  abd 
conclusively.  The  Arab  Chief  in  reply  to  the  French  Greft- 
eral,  says  "  You  ask  me  why,  if  the  offspring  partakes  more 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female  parent,  the  mares,  notwith- 
standing, sell  for  higher  prices  than  the  horses.  The  reason 
is  this ;  he  who  owns  or  pturdhases  a  mare,  hopes  that  all 
the  while  he  is  making  use  of  her,  he  will  obtain  from  her  a 
numerous  progeny,— but  he  who  owns  or  buys  a  horse 
derives  from  it  no  other  benefit  than  its  services  for  the  sad- 
dle, as  the  Arabs  never  take  money  for  the  use  of  their 
horses,  but  lend  them  gratuitously. 

This  fact  being  established,  every  man  sees  and  will  ad- 
mit, that  in  the  improvement  of  our  cattle,  the  bull  must  per- 
form the  most  important  part.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  and  being  true,  how  does  the  practice 
of  our  farmery,  in  the  main  conform  to  it  ?  Why,  with  some 
exceptions,  but  generally,  the  calf  that  comes  late  in  the 
season,  when  veal  is  at  the  lowest,  and  it  is  so  diminutive  in 
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size  as  to  be  of  little  value  to  the  batchersy  is  reared  for  a 
stock-getter,  for  anything  will  do  for  a  bull.  Not  many  of 
these  animals  are  exhibited  at  our  shows,  for  their  owners 
would  be  ashamed  of  them — ^but  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  calves  dropped  in  this  county,  are  sired  by  bulls  of  this 
description  raised  here  or  driven  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Maine. 

One  of  the  exceptions  may  be  as  bad,  and  it  is  this.  Oc- 
casionally, a  very  large  bull  calf  is  dropped,  and  the  owner, 
if  he  cannot  afford  to  raise  him  himself,  advertises  his  won^ 
derfol  merits,  and  some  inexperienced  man  purchases  himi 
for  his  siae  alone,  never  asking  or  caring  for  his  ancestry ; 
but  his  extraordinary  size  which  may  be  his  worst  defect,  is 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  overcome  any  and  all  defects.  Such 
animals  are  generally  pampered,  crowded  and  kept  with  a 
particular  eye  to  the  cattle  show.  The  neighbors  far  and 
near  are  caUed  in  to  visit  him,  and  an  animal  well  fed,  in 
high  condition,  with  a  sleek  coat,  is  always  an  object  of  at- 
traction-—for  as  has  been  well  said  by  an  Englishman  of 
good  sense,  *'  fat  will  cover  faults. " 

These  last  find  their  way  surely  to  the  shows,  and  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  owners  are  all  there,  prejudiced  in  their 
favor  and  proclaiming  their  comparative  merits.  Now  there 
are  few  men  in  our  county,  (and  I  say  it  with  all  defer* 
ence)  who  are  judges  of  cattle  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  who  are  able  to  discern  merit  or  the  promise  of  it  un* 
der  a  rough  skin  an  unpampered  condition,  or  who  have 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  reject  a  defective  form,  which 
from  its  sleek  covering  and  high  condition  allures  the  com- 
mon and  unpracticed  eye.  The  calves  got  by  such  bulls 
would  probably  be  large,  but  so  coarse  in  bone  and  in  general 
characteristics  as  to  be  comparatively  useless. 

This  society  regarding  the  importance  of  the  bull,  have 

always  offered  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  animals  of  this 

class,  upon  condition  that  they  be  kept  for  use  within  the 

county  for  a  certain  length  of  time.     Why  this  condition? 

9 
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For  no  other  reason  than  that  the  stock  of  the  Coimff 
might  ber  improved  by  them.  A  bull  hpweTer  handsomi? 
has  no  vakie  in  himseif.  It  is  only  his  superior  get  which 
makes  him  valnable.  Now  of  all  the  prize  bntts  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  what  one  of  them  has  been  the  father  of 
prize  bulls  ?  We  must  look  at  things  as  they  are,  not  as  we 
think  they  ought  to  be,  and  who  ever  recollects  a  bull  enters 
ed  for  a  premium  claiming  to  be  the  ofl&pring  of  a  prize  buU« 

Now  if  the  instance  cannot  be  found,  or  is  sa  rare  as  to  be 
an  anomaly,  are  we  improving  out  stock  ?  I  heard  an 
inteliigent  gentlraMin^  a  b^cfaer,  now  65  years^  old,  residing 
within  the  County,  who  has  always  had  an  eye  for  a 
good  cow,  not  long  since,  says  that  the  cows  in  our 
county  are  no  better  now  than  they  were  forty  years  ago^ 
If  this  is  not  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  kcomes  very  near 
it.  And  why  is  it  ?  Because,  nobody  among  us  breeds 
cattle  with  any  system^  with  any  definite  object  in  view,  with 
even  the  exercise  of  common  judgment.  And  we  might 
perhaps  justly  substitute  State  for  County,  excepting  those 
gentlemen  who  breed  purely  from  imported  stock-^whicll 
from  their  beauty  of  form — for  all  of  them  have  an  aptitude 
to  fatten— <tlways  command  high  prices.  The  great  object 
of  all  English  breeders  of  cattle,  has  been  to  attain  the 
greatest  weight  and  maturity  in  the  sfaovtest  time  and  on  the 
least  quantity  of  foodr  The  Aldren  eys  are  not  included  in 
this  remark,  but  they  have  been  so  little  time  among  us,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  understandingly  in  relation  to  them.. 

But  I  cannot  go  into  the  subject  €tf  breeding.  I  wish 
more  particularly  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  some  ^stem 
by  which  committees  and  competitors  shaB  be  governed-' 
The  Societies  of  other  States,  copying  the  example  of  Eng- 
hindjhave  estabhshed'scales  of  points^  by  which  all  the  for- 
eign breeds  of  cattle  are  judged,  and  no  animal  not  having  a 
certain  number  of  points,  can  in  any  event  obtain  a  pre- 
mium. I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, among  all  the  other  good  things  which  he  may  recom-^ 
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tnend,  wiJl  suggest  a  scale  of  points  by  which  to  detennme 
the  merits  of  our  native  stock,  and  that  it  wiU4>e  adopted  by 
«is.   Then  everybody,  competitors  as  well  as  committees, 
would  have  something  to  guide  thenu    Now  one  man  re- 
gards the  color  and  shape  of  the  horns,  another  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail,  another  the  shape  of  the  head,  one  a  coarse 
large  framed  animal,  another  a  small  compact  one,  and 
there  are  as  many  different  principles,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  govern  man  in  making  up  their  judgment,  as  there 
are  judges.    In  general  now,  if  a  man  attends  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  animal,  has  him  as  fat  as  possible,  he  is  sure  of  a 
premium.     These  remarks  are  made  generally,  without  any 
intention  of  applying  them  to  the  animals  exhibited  this 
year,  for  they  were  not  so  deserving  of  any  such  censure,  as 
oftentimes  has  been  the  case  in  previous  years.    They  are 
made  simply  because  an  evil  exists  which  ought  to  be 
remedied,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  with  the 
hope  that  the  remedy  will  be  applied. 

T«  E.  Patson,  Chairman. 


STALLIONS. 

7%e  committee  report. 

That  there  was  no  animal  of  this  class  entitled,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  first  premium. 

They  recommend  that  there  be  awarded  to  William  Peters, 
of  Andover,  for  **  Anglo  Saxon,"  three  years  old,  the  second 
premium  of  10,  andthat  there  be  allowed  mileage,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  to  Stephen  J.  Chase,  of  Byfield. 

Joseph  F.  Clabc,  Chairman. 
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BREEDING  MARES. 

The  committee  report^ 

That  of  Breeding  Mares,  with  colts  by  their  side,  there  were  sev- 
en entries,  many  of  which  io  the  opinion  of  the  committee  were 
worthy  of  premiums,  and  they  regret  that  no  more  than  two 
were  at  their  disposal.  As  it  is  a  rule  of  the  society  not  to  award 
gratuities  in  such  cases,  they  recommend  that  mileage  be  given  on 
the  animals  that  seemed  worthy  of  it. 

To  Wm.  R.  Page,  of  Lawrence,  6rst  premium  of  six 
dollars.  To  David  S.  Caldwell,  of  Byfield,  second  premium  of 
four  dollars.  Also  to  Andrew  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  mileage, 
to  Jeremiah  Coleman,  of  Byfield,  mileage,  and  Samuel  Jackson, 
of  Bradford,  mileage.  Wm.  Osbobn,  Chairman. 


DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  committee  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them  and 
report  as  follows  : 

There  were  ten  entries  of  Horses,  only  a  part  of  which  were 
on  the  ground,  several  of  these  were  admirably  trained,  and  are 
fine  horses,  giving  proof  of  great  power  and  draft,  but  as  the 
Society  offisr  but  two  premiums,  they  award  to  William  M.  Kim- 
ball, of  Lawrence,  the  first  and  second  premium  of  six  and  four 
dollars,  for  his  two  superior  horses. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  horse  of  Stephen  Moulton,  was 
not  entered  in  season  for  premium,  or  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  a  premium. 

The  three  horses  ef  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Allen,  weighing 
1170,  1200,  and  1315  lbs.,  respectively  were  worthy  of  notice, 
and  would  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  award  it. 

William  Osborn,  Chairman. 
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COLTS. 

The  committee  an  Colts  report  as  follows : 
They  are  of  opinion  that  Benjamin  F.  Jenkins,  of  Andover, 
is  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  of  six  dollars,  for  the  best  four 
years  old  colt. 

Henry  Barker,  of  Boxibrd,  the  second  premium  of  four  doUars 
for  the  second  best. 

Thomas  E.  Payson,  of  Rowley,  the  first  premium  of  five  dol- 
lars, for  the  best  three  years  old  colt. 

Moody  Bridges,  of  Andover,  the  second  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars, for  the  second  best. 

Joseph  A.  Berry,  of  Middleton,  the  first  premium  of  four  dol- 
lars, for  the  best  two  years  old  colt. 

J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Boxford,  the  second  premium  of  two  dol- 
lars, for  the  second  best. 

George  W.  Sawyer,  of  Boxford,  the  first  premium  of  three 
dollars,  for  the  best  yearling  colt. 

Jesse  Smith,  of  Haverhill,  the  second  premium  of  one  dollar 
lor  the  second  best. 

The  committee,  for  mileage,  would  recommend  as  follows : 
Jacob  Famum,  of  Andover, 
Gayton  Reynolds,      do 
G.  W.  Tucker,  do 

Wm.  IngaUs,  do 

Charles  Perley,  of  Boxford, 

Enoch  Babtlett,  Giairman, 


SWINE. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  premiums  be  awarded  as 
follows: 

For  Boars. — Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  West  Newbury, 

(Suffolk,)  1st  prem.  95  00 
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Moses  J.  Stevens,  Andoveri  (Suffolk,)  2d  prem.  3  00 

For  Breeding  Sows.— Joseph  Sattredgei  Andover, 

(Suffolk,)  1st  prem.  5  00 

John  8.  Hill,  Byfield,  (Suffolk,)  2d  prem.  3  00 

Litters  of  Weaned  Pigs.— John  S.  Hill,  B}  field, 

(Suffolk,)  Ist  prem.  6  00 

Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  (2d  prem.)  3  00 

A  large  and  fine  lot  of  Suffolks  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Boyden,  oi  Topsfield,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  en- 
tered for  a  premium.  His  statement  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  he  is  doing  in  propagating  this  favorite  breed. 

D.  S.  Caldwell,  Chairman^ 


Feedbbick  Botben's  Statement. 

I  have  entered  for  premium  for  lofs  of  swine;  to  wit: 
One  imported  Suffolk  boar,  19  months  old.  This  boar  is 
now  in  his  eommon  condition,  having  had  no  extrai  feeding 
or  care  ;  h«  has  not  cost  me  over  one  cent  a  day  for  feed  since 
I  purchased  him,  on  the  5th  of  March  last.  I  have  never  had 
him  washed  but  once. 

One  fall-blood  Suffolk  sow  of  the  Stickney  stock,  with 
eleven  pigs,  all  her  own ;  her  keeping  will  speak  for  her. 

Four  fuU-bkxxi  pigs  from  imported  stock,  both  sire  and 
dam— one  boar  and  three  sows — ^from  fuU-blood  sows  from 
a  Stickney  sow,  by  my  boar  described  above ; — they  have  had 
no  extra  care,  as  I  did  not  decide  to  send  them  to  Law- 
rence until  sundown  this  evening. 

All  the  above  pigs  were  got  by  the  above  boar,  and  are 
designed  by  me  for  breeders. 

The  two  last  lots  of  pigs  have  had  no  grain  since  they 
were  weaned. 

TopsfiM,  Sept.  21th,  1S53. 
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SHEEP. 


Hie  Coromittee  report  that  two  flocks  of  sheep  only  Wet^ 
oSered  for  the  Society's  premiumsy  viz. :  One  lot  consistiog 
of  thirteen  Sonth  Downs,  by  Jacob  Famnm,  of  Andover^ 
and  one  other  lot  of  six  sheep  of  the  Leicester  breed,  by  Wm« 
F.  Porter,  of  Bradford. 

The  Committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of  six  dollars  to 

"Wm.  F.  Porter;  and  the  second  of  five  dollars  to  Jacob 

Farnum. 

JosuH  Newhallj  Chaitnian. 


POULTRY. 

The  Commtitee  having  examintd  the  specimens  of  Poultry f 

fyc,  beg  leave  to  award  td 

6.  H.  Batchelder,  of  Lynn,  for  the  best  white  Shang- 
hae,  Burampootra,  and  black  Bantam  Fowls, 
and  Aylesbnry  and  Cayuga  Dnoks  $5  00 

Mr.  Batchelder  had  also  snpsrior  specimens  of 
Chittagong  Fowls,  and  some  beantifnl  fancy 
Pigeons. 

To  Sumner  Southwick,  qf  Danvei^,  for  the  best  bntf 

and  grey  Shanghaes  and  Game  Fowls  |  5  00 

The  grey  Shanghaes  particularly  struck  us  as 
being  the  very  best  we  have  ever  seen. 

To  A.  T.  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  for  the  best  Chittagong 

and  white  Bantam  3  00 

To  James  Wolfenden,  of  Andover,  for  the  best  Bolton 

grey  Fowls  1  50 

They  wef  e  well  worthy  of  the  gratuity  awarded. 

Ta  A.  L.  Fryet,  of  Andover,  for  the  best  Golden 

Pheasant  Fowls  1  00 
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To  J.  J.  Gardoeii  of  Andover,  for  the  best  Seabrigbt 

Bantam  Fowls  1  OO 

To  A.  K«  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  for  black  Spanish  Fowls    1  00 
To  B.  Osgood,  of  Lawrence,  for  the  best  Dorking 

Chickens  50 

To  T.  L,  Qnimby,  for  Shanghae  1  00 

To  J.  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  for  grey  Shanghae  Chickens    1  00 
To  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover,  for  best  and  only  Turkeys        SO 
Mr.  Holt  says  they  are  a  cross  between  the  wild 
and  domestic  Turkey — are  three  and  a  half  months 
old,  and  average  ten  pounds  each.     He  hinks 
they  are  the  best  cross  he  ever  obtained,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  yonng  ones,  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  the  same  opinion. 
To  G.  G.  Davis,  of  Lawrence,  for  Guinea  Fowls  50 

To  A.  P.  Bateman,  of  Georgetowui  for  fancy  Pigeons    2  00 
To  Jacob  Allen,  of  Lawrence,  fo^    «        «  2  00 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  composed 
of  Chittagong,  Shanghae,  and  other  .large  breeds  of  fowls, 
which  we  are  well  aware  sometimes  command  enormous 
prices  from  dealers  and  amateurs.  We  are  of  opinion,  bow- 
ever,  that  their  real  value  to  the  farmer  is  very  much  over- 
estimated ;  their  superiority  in  size  being  counterbalanced  by 
their  inferiority  as  layers,  and  the  coarseness  of  their  flesh. 
Dorking,  Black  Spanish,  or  some  similar  breed,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  of  more  advantage  to  all  persons  who  rear 
them  Tor  their  legitimate  end. 

A.  L.  PfiiRSON,  Chairman. 


PAEMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  have  attended  to  their  duties,  and 
report  to  the  trusftees  that  only  ene  farm  has  been  entered 
the  present  year  for  premium,  and  that  the  farm  of  Josiah 
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Crosby,  in  North  AndoTcr.  The  Committee  visited  this  ftirm 
the  23d  of  Juoe,  and  weire  gratified  with  the  improvements 
which  Mr.  Crosby  had  mad«,  boch  in  his  buildings  and  ia  clear- 
ing jip  and  reclaiming  some  ihirty  acres  of  mowing  and  calti- 
vaied  laud.  To  bri«g  th  t^e  reclaimed  lands  into  that  produc* 
iive  state  Co  whtch  they  are  capable  of  being  brought,  ttiey 
require  either  underdraining  or  ditching;  and  further  ini« 
provement  Mr.  Crosby  inteads  making. 

The  Committee  made  a  second  visit  on  the  3d  of  October, 
and  were  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  crops,  which 
bad  been  harvested,  and  those  still  in  the  fields.^  As  an 
expression  of  their  gratification  at  the  improvements  which 
have  already  been  made,  the  Committee  award  the  3d  pre- 
mium of  $20  to  Mr.  Crosby. 

Your  Committee  were  invited,  in  June,  to  vSit  the  farm  of 
Wra,  F.  Porter,  in  Bradford,  and  cannot  but  express  the  high 
gratification  they  experienced  in  viewing  this  splendid  farm. 
There  was  such  order  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  farm, 
such  apparent  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  various  farm  labors, 
that  your  Committee  quite  agree  with  their  predecessors  in 
aAvarding  the  Society's  1st  premium,  in  1851,  to  this  farm. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  to  the  trustees  the  expedi- 
ency  of  revising  the  mode  of  offering  premiums  on  farms  ;  and 
they  beg  leave  to  propose  the  plan  of  entering  farms  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  to  be  viewed,  as  now, 
twice  each  year,  and  the  first  premmm  to  be  $100:  and 
the  second,  $50.  To  your  Committee  it  does  seem  import- 
ant that  some  revised  mode  should  be  adopted,  which  it  may 
be  hoped  will  increase  the  number  and  grade  of  farms  offered 
for  the  Society's  premiums. 

Richard  P.  Waters,  Chairman. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Crosby  has  estimat$d  the  value  of  his  orops  at 
a  higher  price  than  their  present  market  value  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  resalt,  when  the  crops  are  all  sold,  may  not  equal  his  esti- 
mate ;  neither  hat  he  charged  the  crops  with  any  mannre. 
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JosiAH  Crosby^s  Statement. 

^  In  calling  your  attention  to  my  farm,  I  feel  some  reluctance 
in  consequence  of  the  very  prevalent  idea  among  farmers, 
that  none  but  large  and  decidedly  model  farms  should  be 
considered  worthy  of  a  premium.  But  notwithstanding  this 
opinion,  experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  that 
small  farms  declare  the  largest  relative  dividends^  and  in 
corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  could,  if  my  limits  would 
permit,  cite  many  instances  of  farms  in  this  county^  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  acres,  that  are  made  to  produce  annually 
a  larger  net  income  than  others  containing  one  hundred  acres. 

In  conformity  with  ihese  views,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  my 
humble  farm  for  a  premium,  destitute  as  it  is  of  alt  such  pleasing 
associations  as  "  paternal  acres,"  ancestral  oaks,"  or  "  venerable 
mansions,"  handed  down  from  former  generations ;  and  I  present 
my  claim  only  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  a  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  but  one  grew  before. 
I  will  endeavor  briefly  to  convince  you  that  this  much  I  have 
done. 

I  purchased  my  farm  in  the  spring  of  1841 ;  it  then  contained 
about  thirty  acres,  one  half  of  which  was  completely  covered 
with  bushes.  My  first  move  was  to  commence  an  open  warfare 
upon  these  "  cumberers  of  the  ground."  For  awhile  they  resisted 
manfully,  and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  our  attacks ;  but  after  a 
hard*fought  battle,  we  found  ourselves  at  last  in  full  possession 
of  the  field.  This  field  is  now  the  best  part  of  my  farm,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  two  tons  of  Engli§h  hay  to  the  acre  ;  but 
at  the  time  I  commenced  work  upon  it,  it  would  not  have 
affurded  subsistence  for  a  solitary  cow. 

The  other  half  of  the  farm  at  the  lime  of  my  purchase,  was  a 
strong  and  rich,  but  cold  soil,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  draining 
and  manuring,  it  produced  but  scanty  crops.  It  has  been  par- 
tially drained  and  had  a  liberal  supply  of  manure.  It  is  now  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  produces  large  crops,  but  is  yet 
susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
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t  have  made  several  additions  to  mj  first  purchase,  and  tlie 
farm  notv  contains  about  sixty  acres,  all  of  which  (with  the 
exception  of  sixteen  acres  of  woodland)  is  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility,  and  with  a  litde  additional  draining  and  manuring^ 
will  cocnpare  favorably  with  any  similar  nuniber  of  acres  in  the 
county. 

I  have  built  a  barn  and  cellar  56  by  38  feet,  with  shedsi 
«arriage*hou8e,  piggery,  poultry  yards,  &c.,  attached,  which  has 
cost  about  $1,700  ;  I  liave  entirely  remodeled  and  repaired  my 
dwelling-house,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,500  ;  1  have  built  a 
small  greenhouse,  with  a  cellar  and  well,  for  raising  foreign 
varieties  of  grapes,  which  has  cost  about  $160  ^  I  have  made 
200  rods  of  su^^stantial  stone  wall,  and  have  dug  350  rods  of 
drains ;  I  have  set  out  about  300  fruit  trees,  comprising  the 
choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
lippricots;  I  have  hauled  at  least  500  loads  of  sand  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  has  been  spread  upon  the  land, 
and  is  now  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  has 
changed  the  character  of  it,  preventing  it  from  baking  or  crack- 
ing during  severe  droughts,  and  causing  the  crops  to  start 
much  earlier  in  the  spriog ;  I  have  paid  out  in  cash  for  ma- 
nures about  $500,  and  have  made  various  other  minor  improve- 
tnents  on  the  farm. 

Bat,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I  do  sot  enter  my  farm  for  a 
premium  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  or  as  being  a  model 
farm  on  a  small  scale  ;  neither  do  I  claim  any  superior  mode 
of  cultivation,  bat  eimply  on  the  grovnd  that  )  have  taken  it 
in  a  miserably  dilapidated  and  worn*out  condition,  and  have  put 
it  in  such  a  state  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  a  majority 
of  the  farms  in  our  county. 

The  fallowing  statement  will  show  the  cofnparative  cond* 
tioD  of  the  farm  wheu  purchased,  and  as  it  now  is  : 

Produce  of  EUm  Vale  Farm  to  1841,  say  about  five  tons  of 
bay,  wonh  $75  00 


Prorfoce  of  the  same  for  l6c  year  1853. 

25   tons  English  hay^  ^20  00  $S00  6d 

3     "      Squashes^  40  00  120  OO 

25  bushels  OnioBsv  6©  15  00 

850     "Potatoes,  10  00  350  OO 

2500  heads  Gabbagesy  60  15  00 

60  biishels  Oats,  6#  3600 

40      «  Corn,  f 0  00  40  00 

25  barrels  AppTey,  3  OO  75  00 

Tomatoes,  Cucombera^  Mefons,  green  Com  and  PeaFS,       35  00 
Cherries,  Pears,  Peaches,  Quinces,  fee.  25  OO 

Pork  fatted  mostly  upon  milk  and  refese  potatoes,  and 
Apples  90  OO 

Calves.  18  00 

$1,45400 

No  accocrnt  h  made  of  batter  and  m%y  garden  yegeiablea, 
fruit,  &c.  used  in  the  family. 

Original  cost  of  the  farm,  S2,900  00 

Cost  up  to  the  present  time  about,  10  00 

Farm  expenses  for  1853,  616  00 

Elm  Vale  Farm,  North  Andover,  Nov.  l5th^IS53. 


RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 

The  committee  ou  wet  meadows  and  swamp  hinds  have  the 
satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  subject  entrusted  to  their  charge, 
is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  farming  community,  and  is,  every 
year,  more  distinctly  appreciated. 

Although  the  number  of  claims  presented  for  consideration,  b 
not^so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  county,  still 
there  are  enough  to  present  a  distinct  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  to  show  the  benefits  that 
may  be  derived  by  doing  it. 

The  several  claimants  have  so  fully  stated  the  peculiarities  of 
heir  operations,  that  the  committee  do  not  feel  called  on  to  go 
much  into  detail,  as  to  what  they  tbemselves  have  seen.     And 
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ihey  are  the  more  willing  to  be  relieved  of  this  duty,  as  by  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  notices 
of  the  entries,  made  by  some  of  the  claimants,  their  opportunities 
for  examination,  while  the  crops  were  growing,  were  not  socom-* 
plete  as  could  have  been  desired.  Their  opinion,  therefore,  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  claims  presented,  are  made  substan- 
tially from  the  statements  submitted,  of  which,  all  who  read  them, 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging,  as  have  the  committee. 

A  few  general  ideas  seem  to  be  essential  to  be  regarded  in  re* 
lation  to  lands  of  this  description. 

First,  the  surplus  water  is  to  be  removed,  and  completely  re- 
moved. While  any  of  this  remains,  so  far,  at  least,  there  will  be 
an  effectual  barrier  to  improvement.  Ditches  or  drains  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  surplus  water,  are  to  be  constructed,  and  so  far 
as  practicable,  covered,  the  better  to  increase  the  surface  for 
cultivation,  and  to  remove  the  awkwardness  of  the  excava** 
tions,  on  the  surface.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  ditches 
or  drains,  for  the  shore  springs,  and  cross  ditches  or  drains  run- 
ning to  the  drains  in  the  center  of  the  meadow  or  swamp  opera- 
ted on.  (vida  page  71.) 

Drains  laid  with  tide,  made  for  this  purpose,  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  cents  a  foot,  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  chairman,  greatly  improving  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  laid.  Without  question,  many  parcels  of 
what  are  generally  denominated  cold,  spring  land,  would  be  doub-» 
led  in  value  by  properly  laying  one  hundred  rods  of  such  drains 
to  the  acre.  This  mode  of  improvement  has  hitherto  been  but 
little  regarded  by  Massachusetts  farmers.  It  is  coming  much  in- 
to use  in  wertern  New  York. 

As  to  the  depth  to  which  these  ditches  or  drains  should  be 
made,  much  will  defend  upon  the  depth  of  the  mire  and  the 
hardness  of  the  bottom, — generally  three  feet  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  to  let  off  the  water,  if  the  meadow  has  ordinary  slope 
or  descent.  There  are  few  meadows,  that  have  not  some  avenue 
for  draining,  that  can  be  opened   near  at  band.     Nature  when 
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she  built  the  one,  took  care  to  provide  the  other.  There  affi 
few,  "  dismal  swamps,"  or  "  sloughs  of  despond,"  about  the  farms 
of  New  England. 

Another  consideration,  in  undertaking  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  is,  how  far  is  it  expedient  to  carry  gravel  or  other  materials 
form  the  upland  upon  the  surface  of  the  meadow?  Just  so  far, 
\Ve  should  say,  as  may  b6  necessary  to  give  the  surface,  after  the 
water  is  drained  otf,  an  operative  Brmness  for  sustaining  the  crops 
—and  no  further.  We  do  not  hold  to  spreading  twice  as  much, 
in  covering  the  meadow,  as  it  will  be  worth  after  it  is  covered  ; 
but  would  have  all  the  operations  in  the  process,  conducted  with 
an  economy  that  will  pay ;  at  the  same  time,  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  shall  forever  remove  the  meadow  character  from  the 
land.  We  are  particular  to  notice  this,  because  we  have  more 
than  once  seen  meacows  pretended  to  be  reclaimed,  that  would 
not  stay  reclaimed. 

In  our  observations  upon  this  class  of  lands,  we  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed  the  benefits  of  the  application  of  fertilizing  liquids, 
much  after  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  well  drawn  statement 
of  Mr.  Page,  of  the  meadow  improved  on  the  Dan  vers  town  farm* 
If,  as  he  proposes,  the  surplus  fluids  from  the  hog-yard  and  the 
receptacles  of  fertilizing  materials  about  the  dwellings,  can  be 
conducted  and  diffused  over  the  two  or  three  acres  of  grass  land 
near  by,  we  cannot  doubt  they  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
these  lands  in  a  condition  capable  of  growing  three  or  four  tons 
of  grass  to  the  acre  annually.  We  have  seen,  the  present  sea- 
son, a  field  of  ten  acres,  adjacent  to  a  stable,  where  a  large  stock 
of  animals  was  feed  and  stationed,  so  fertilized  by  the  liquids  ac-^ 
cumulated  in  these  stalls,  as  to  add  to  the  burden  of  grass  at  lest 
one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre, — that  is,  to  cause  the  entire  field 
to  yield  three  tons  to  the  acre^  when  heretofore  it  has  yielded  only 
half  this  amount*  This  was  on  the  beautiful  farm  of  Richard  S. 
Rogers,  in  Dan  vers,  who  while  he  expends,  from  his  ample  for- 
tune,  freely  on  his  green  houses  and  bis  fences  by  the  way,  ex- 
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hibits  discriminatiDg  judgment  upon  his  cultivated  fields,  aud  pro- 
duces crops  in  great  abundance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  operations  that  has  come  to  our 
observation  on  meadow  lands,  the  present  season,  was  on  the 
farm  of  Thomas  E,  Payson,  in  Rowley,  He  has  fifty  acres  or 
more,  adjoining,  where  the  peat  or  mud  is  from  three  to  seven 
feet  deep,  so  situated,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drained  so  as  to 
admit  a  waggon  with  a  common  load  of  hay  to  pass  on  any  par 
of  it.  Mr.  Payson  has  cut  narrow  ditches  about  five  feet  apart, 
and  thrown  the  mud  on  the  beds  between,  and  planted  these 

beds  with  potatoes.  In  the  autumn,  when,  the  potatoes  were 
gathered,  he  threw  the  vines  into  the  ditches,  levelled  the  ground 
and  sowed  grass  seed.  Where  he  pursued  this  course,  last  year 
on  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  he  cut  three  tons  of  good 
English  hay  to  the  acre,  the  present  season.  In  this  way  he 
contemplates  bringing  the  whole  into  English  mowing.  The 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  rot,  prevent- 
ed his  forwarding  his  statement. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  improvement  proceeds  without 
carrying  any  material  from  the  upland  upon  the  meadow,  except 
a  conjmon  dressing  of  manure  to  start  the  potatoes.  Consequently 
it  must  be  done,  if  effectually  done,  at  much  less  expense  than 
is  ordinarily  applied.  The  great  difficulty  attendant  upon  cover- 
ed drains,  is  the  expense  of  their  construction.  Unless  there  may 
be  on  the  farm,  at  times,  a  surplus  of  hands,  and  the  work  can 
be  done  at  odd  jobs,  when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  Such, 
we  understand,  were  the  circumstances,  under  which  much  of  the 
labor  was  done,  in  the  experiment  on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Blaney,  whereby  un- 
productive lands  were  made  to  yield  several  tons  of  English  hay 
to  the  acre,  where  none  grew  before,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
simply  by  inverting  the  sod,  pulverizing,  manuring  and  seeding 
upon  it,  are  roost  commendable  and  highly  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  committee  understand  the  offer  of  premiums  ra^de  by  the 
trustees  to  have  relation  mainly  to  improvements  made  within  two 
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years  next  preceeding  the  time  of  the  award  ;  and  therefore  to 
exclude  from  their  particular  consideration,  operations  of  longer 
standing;  and  to  forbid  their  msking  an  award  for  improvements 
that  do  not  cover  more  than  one  year.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views,  the  claim  presented  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Lawrence,  does  not 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  award  the  present  season.  Let  it  be 
followed  out  as  effectually  as  it  has  been  begun,  and  it  will  re- 
quire an  early  riser  to  go  ahead  of  it.  It  will  be  fairly  in  for 
the  next  year. 

The  claim  presented  by  Dr.  Merriam,  of  TopsBeld,  presents 
considerations  of  a  different  character.  As  early  as  1808,  bis 
improvements  are  said  to  have  been  commenced,  by  whom  it  is 
not  distinctly  stated, — and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  have 
been  graduually  advancing,  the  land  yielding  the  moderate  crop 
of  about  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre,  during  this  period.  With- 
out doubt,  many  tracts  can  be  found,  yielding,  as  much  or  more 
than  this,  where  no  improvements  are  claimed  to  have  been  made. 
"What  is  wanted  is,  two  blades,  as  least,  of  grass  to  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before.  If  we  rightly  understand  from  Dr.  Mer- 
riam's  statement  that  one  acre  of  his  land  yielded  three  tons  of 
good  hay  the  present  season,  this  was  a  good  crop.  What  was 
done  to  this  acre,  thus  to  start  it  ahead  of  those  adjoining,  we 
do  not  learn  from  the  statement. 

The  improvement  made  on  Mr.  Phillip's  land  adjoining,  as 
described,  must  have  been  worthy  of  commendation.  Why  it 
did  not  obtain  it  from  the  committee,  when  presented,  we  do  not 
Understand.  Nor  ao  we  feel  that  we  have  any  authority  to  re- 
vise that  decision.  If  the  experiment  were  equal  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  the  proprietor  has  already  found  an  abundant  reward 
i  n  hii  increased  crops,  as  do  most  others  who  undertake  improve- 
ments. The  premium  accruing  from  the  land,  cannot  be  with- 
held by  any  operation  of  prejudice  or  caprice,  if  any  such  should 
ever  be  supposed  to  exist. 

The  committee  recommend  the  publication  of  the  several  state- 
ments as  presented.  Having  compared  them  with  all  the  can- 
dor in  tlieir  power,  the  committee  award 

To  Stephen  Blaney,  of  Salem,  the  first  premiom  of      $15  00 
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To  Adino  Page,  of  Danvers,  the  second  premimn  of      lO  00 
To  M.  H.  Davis,  of  DaDvers,  the  third  premium,  Colman's 
European  Agriculture^ 

Had  they  other  premiums  at  their,  command,  they  would 
cheerfully  give  them  to  the  other  claimants,  as  they  betieve  their 
experiments  to  be  woifthy  of  such  commendation. 
J.  W.  Procter,       ) 
Joseph  F.  Inoalls,  S  Cammttee. 
Isaac  Knowlton,       i 
Horace  Ware,  J 


Adino  Page's  Statement. 

I  offer  for  examination,  and  premium  (if  thoaght  worthy 
of  it)  a  piece  of  reclaimed  meadow  and  run-land,  situate 
on  the  town  farm  in  Danvers,  near  the  avenue  that  leads  to 
the  house,  and  easterly  of  the  same.  This  parcel  of  land, 
previously  to  1850,  was  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  pond  hole."  The  peat  mud  was  several  feet  deep  over  the 
greater  part  of  it — in  some  parts  the  mire  was  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  It  was  supplied  with  water  by  springs  oozing 
from  the  surrounding  highlands,  and  was  often  impassablo 
by  man  or  beast,  and  so  full  of  water  as  to  have  an  offensive 
and  forbidding  aspect. 

In  the  season  of  1850,  it  yielded  only  about  half  a  ton  of 
the  coarsest  kind  of  meadow  grass  and  rushes.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  ditches  were  cut  around  the  borders, 
so  as  to  receive  the  water  that  came  in  from  the  hiUs ;  and 
cross-ditches  were  cut  to  an  old  ditch  in  the  center,  that 
was  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  at  the  southerly 
end.  These  ditches  were  cut  across  about  three  rods  apart, 
thereby  forming  the  land  into  beds  of  that  width,  and  were 
covered  with  stones  and  turfs,  so  far  as  convenient  to  do  so. 
Where  the  land  would  support  a  team,  the  plough  was 
used  to  turn  the  sod ;  in  other  parts,  it  was  broken  and  turned 
with  spades  and  hoes.  Nearly  all  the  surface  was  covered 
11 
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with  gravel  from  the  adjoming  knoUs,  from  one  to  twelve 
inches  deep,  according  to  position — making  an  average 
coating  of  material  from  the  upland  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
depth.  This  was  intermingled  with  the  soil  of  the  meadow, 
as  thoroughly  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done. 

In  May  1851,  the  land  was  again  dug  over  and  smoothed 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  then  planted  with  corn,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  a  common  dressing  of  manure  placed 
in  the  hill.  The  crop  of  corn  was  fair,  being  about  fifty 
bushels  of  sound  corn  to  the  acre.  It  was  partially  injured 
by  the  frosts,  the  land  being  too  cold  for  corn.  After  the 
crop  was  taken  off,  the  land  was  levelled  and  smoothed, 
with  the  harrow  and  hoes.  In  March,  1852,  it  wgls  sown  with 
herds-grass  and  red-top,  just  when  moistened  with  a  coating 
of  light  snow.  But  the  seed  did  not  catch  well,  and  the 
growth  that  season  was  light.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  the 
grass  started  in  apronodsing  manner,  and  completely  covered 
the  ground.  No  addition  of  fertilizing  materials  was  applied. 
It  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly,  yielding  an  abundant  crop 
of  excellent  grass.  On  the  three  acres,  we  cut  between  nine 
and  ten  tons  of  hay  at  the  first  mowing,  and  full  three  tons 
at  the  second,  being  an  average  amount  of  four  tons  to  the 
acre,  for  the  season, —  the  best  hay  product  grown  on  the 
farm. 

Some  additional  improvements  have  been  made  since,  by 
completing  the  arrangement  of  the  ditches,  so  as  effectually 
to  let  off  all  the  surplus  water  —  which  is  now  drained  to 
about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  land  —  and 
by  arranging  conduits,  or  fluid  conductors,  from  the  back- 
yard of  the  house,  and  the  hog-yard,  so  as  to  convey  the 
liquids  from  these  establishments  to  the  meadow,  which  being 
done,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  grass  that  may 
be  grown  thereon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  four  tons  to  the  acra 
can  be  grown  annually,  without  any  other  dressing. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  has  been  done  on  a 
worthless  bog,  without  any  extravagant  expenditure,  chiefly 
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by  the  aid  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  I  feel  a  pride  in  pre* 
Benting  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  and  Society :  both 
because  of  its  being  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  farm, 
und  as  an  exemplification  to  others  of  what  patience  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish.  Having  no  personal  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  being  entirely  uncertain  how  long  I  shall 
remain  in  the  position  I  now  occupy,  as  master  of  the  house, 
I  feel  that  I  may,  without  any  impropriety,  so  far  boast  of 
what  has  been  done^ 

Darners^  October  27,  1853. 

I,  Wingate  Merrill,  Chairman  of  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  in  Danvers,  having  been  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
operations  above  detailed,  the  same  having  been  executed 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  crop,  the  present  season,  has  not  been 
over-estimated  by  Mr.  Page,  the  Master  of  the  House. 


RoTAL  A.  Merriam's  Statsicent. 

In  the  year  1808,  forty-five  years  ago,  (probably  one  <rf 
the  first  efforts  made  in  the  county,  for  redeeming  bog  mea- 
dows,) a  piece  of  worthless  meadow,  the  most  worthless  of 
any  land  on  the  farm,  was  operated  upon,  by  covering  with 
gravel  and  about  two  inches  of  loam  from  the  roadside,  and 
mowing  down  to  English  gras»-^-and  I  have  never  known 
this  land  to  produce  less  than  one  ton  of  English  hay  to  the 
acre.  This  year,  the  crop  was  larger.  A  few  bunches  of 
meadow  grass  have  occasionally  made  their  appearance, 
which  have  been  shaved  off,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times. 

In  1832  I  engaged,  with  some  ardor,  in  working  over  bog 
meadow,  by  leveling  up  a  part  of  my  garden,  which  bor- 
dered on  a  bog.  Some  more  of  the  adjacent  bog  was,  at 
that  time,  reclaimed  ;  but  I  found  that  I  was  working  at 
great  disadvantage,  on  account  of  the  superabundant  water, 
and  that  I  could  not  do  much  till  my  neighbor  below  Bhoold 
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open  a  drain  for  the  water*  The  land,  being  parsonage 
had,  like  most  o£  such  lands,  be^i  suffered  to  remain  in  Us 
native  state* 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  tins  parsonage  land  came  inta 
the  possession  of  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  took  hold  of  it 
in  good  earnest,  and  opened  a  drain  through  for  about  one 
hundred  rods,  cleared  off  the  bushes,  and  worked  over  the 
soil.  Six  or  eight  acres  were  thus  worked  over,  two  of 
which  made  an  impenetrable  swamp,  inhabited  only  by  rep- 
tiles and  rabbits,  and  from  which  he  cleared  off  and  burned 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  bushes  and  brambles,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  worEjnen,  "  buUVheads,''  being  bunche» 
of  serge  grass,  the  bigness  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  half  a9 
high. 

This  piece  of  work  is  thought,  by  aH  observers,  to  be  the 
greatest  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  town,  of 
late  years,  the  land  being  now  as  productive  as  any  like 
quantity  in  Topsfield.  Some  years  since  it  was  offered  to 
our  Society  for  premium  r  oniy  one  of  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, visited  it,  and,  for  some  informeility  about  the  state- 
ment, it  was  rejected. 

After  Mr.  Phillips  had  so  clearly  opened  the  way,  I  began^ 
♦en  years  since,  the  work  of  reclaiming  wet  meadow  and 
swamp  land,  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  being  on  a  pen- 
insula, and  joined  to  him  below.  I  opened  a  main  drain 
through  my  meadow,  and  bedded  up,  by  cross-ditches, 
about  two  acres,  which  I  should  not  do  again,  the  cross- 
ditches  and  bedding  being  unnecessary,  grubbing  and  grav- 
elling being  better. 

During  these  ten  years,  I  have  grubbed  and  gravelled 
over  some  half  dozen  acres  of  wet  meadow  and  swamp 
land  'j  makings  together  with  that  of  Mr.  PhiDips,  all  in  one 
body,  twelve  acres,  which,  from  being  unproductive,  have 
not  failed  to  produce,  taken  together,  not  less  tbaa  one  ton 
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of  bay  to  the  acre,  every  year  since.  The  hay  is  not  the 
best  stock  hay,  bat  sells  well  in  the  Boston  market. 

The  meadow,  which  I  now  offer  for  consideration,  has 
been  reclaimed  about  six  years.  It  was  covered  with  bushes 
ten  feet  high,  which  were  gmbbed  and  burned,  and  the  land 
seeded  down  with  herds-grass  and  red  top,  and  it  has  pro* 
duced  two  tons  to  the  acre  every  year  since  the  first.  This 
year  we  estimated,  by  weighing  one  load,  that  the  yield  was 
three  tons  of  herds'grass,  red  top,  and  other  grasses.  The 
expense  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Twenty  dollars  worth  of 
fuel  was  preserved  from  two  acres,  in  pine  stumps  and  roots. 

Now,  if  the  reclaiming  of  these  half  dozen  acres  within 
stone's  throw  of  our  dwelling,  added  to  as  many  more  ad« 
joining,  all  in  full  view  of  the  public  highway,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  village,  is  no  improvement,  so  far  as  dollars 
and  cents  are  concerned,  it  is,  at  least,  a  relief  to  the  eye, 
and  a  gratification  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  every  good 
farmer,  who  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  change. 
The  damage  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  which  so 
much  stagnant  water  and  putrefaction  would  make,  must  be 
certainly  lessened.  These  reclaimed  lands  are  exempt  from 
some  of  the  foul  weeds  of  uplands.  I  have  never  seen 
white  weed,  lady's  slipper,  nor  the  Canada  thistle,  on  these 
lands.  They  wiU  always  make  good  returns  for  any  kind 
of  dressing,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  season,  but  yield 
better,  if  anything,  in  a  dry  season. 

Topsfidd,  My  25th,  1853.  t 


J.  P.  C.  Hayes'  Statement*. 
The  meadow  1  have  offered  for  consideration,  comprises 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres.    One  year  ago  it  was  a 
mass  of  muck  and  brush— a  forsaken  spot*  It  was  rendered 
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Wet  by  heavy  springs  rising  in  the  margin  of  fhe  meadow, 
Which,  having  no  particular  point  of  acctmmlation,  kept 
nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  meadow  in  a  state  of  quag- 
mire. I  purchased  this  lot  more  for  the  water  than  the  landt 
but,  to  render  the  water  available,  it  became  necessary  te 
ditch  the  land*  The  ditching  was  commenced  August  Sdth^ 
1852.  As  it  progressed,  I  became  impressed  more  mid 
more  with  the  idea  of  making  something  of  the  land.  The 
ditching  was  completed,  including  deep  cuts  in  various 
directions  into  the  surrounding  highland,  and  filling  the  cuts 
with  stone,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars^ 
The' ditch  through  the  low  ground  probably  cost  not  above 
fifteen  dollars. 

The  operation  of  ditching  completed,  that  of  clearing  tbe 
ground  of  brush  and  wood  was  next  commenced.  This 
was  done  with  an  eye  to  economy,  hording  on  parsimony^ 
Every  sticky  of  the  size  of  the  workmen's  thiunb,  was  trim* 
med  and  carted  ofi"  for  firewood*  The  small  brush  remaining, 
Was  piled  and  burned.  The  wood  obtained  more  than  paid 
the  expense  of  clearing  and  ditching. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  bottom^  my  next  idea  was  to 
put  the  meadow  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  My  Irishman  told 
me  that  the  roots  must  be  pulled  out  and  burned.  So  also 
said  the  farmer,  whose  opinion  I  solicited.  I  was  neither  a 
farmer  nor  the  son  of  a  farmer,  but  I  knew  something  of 
the  nature  of  soils ;  and  after  getting  the  advice  of  many,  I 
determined  to  follow  my  own  inclination.  The  meadow  on 
the  north  sidf  of  the  ditch,  I  concluded  to  treat  in  tbe  usual 
way ;  while  that  on  the  south  side  should  be  treated  as  I 
conceived  to  be  the  best  way. 

I  accordingly  conmienced  covering  the  stumps  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ditch  with  turf,  muck  and  loam  taken  from 
the  lot  adjoining  where  Lowell  street  has  since  been  graded. 
The  turf  was  cut  by  sharp  spades,  taken  in  barrows  and 
placed  bottom  up,  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  meadow. 
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The  loose  earth  left  in  taking  up  the  turf,  was  then  spread 
over  the  top  of  this  turf,  and  made  level  with  a  hoe.  This 
done,  the  labor  of  reclaiming  was  completed  for  the  time  be- 
ing. In  this  condition,  with  no  manure,  and  without  plough- 
ing or  spading,  the  ground  was  planted  last  spring.  It 
has  produced  good  corn,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  ruta-baga,  cab- 
bages, carrots  parsnips,  &c.  Indeed,  everything  has  grown 
luxuriantly,  except  the  onion,  the  potato  grew  finely,  until 
the  rust  put  a  check  to  it. 

The  cost  of  covering  is,  perhaps,  something  greater  than 
that  of  clearing.  But  it  is  the  best  way,  for  the  reason  that 
whatever  ammonia  is  found  in  wet  land,  as  is  this  of  mine, 
like  the  cream  upon  a  pan  of  milk,  must  be  near  the  top. 
Hence,  if  we  remove  the  turf,  the  best  portion  is  taken  away. 
By  putting  the  top  of  one  lot  upon  that  of  another,  its  natu- 
ral productiveness  must  be  increased.  The  effect  of  this  mode 
of  procedure,  is  best  told  by  the  produce.  The  produce 
of  the  covered,  compared  with  that  of  the  cleared  portion  of 
my  ground,  is  at  least  four  to  one.  The  covering  process  is 
quite  effectual,  in  killing  the  growth  of  most  kinds  of  brush 
wood.  The  elder  and  sweet-briar  alone,  have  made  their 
way  through  the  turf,  and  coming  as  they  must  through 
sev^al  inches  of  earth,  they  are  easily  pulled  out  by  the  hand, 
or  yield  readily  before  the  hoe.  The  cost  of  covering  an 
acre  of  ground  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  when  the  run  for 
the  barrows  is  not  over  fifty  feet,  on  an  average  for  the  lot, 
cannot  exceed  fifty  dollars.  The  covering  of  my  lot  cost  even 
less  than  this,  as  the  weather  was  "  freezing  cold,"  during 
most  of  the  time  it  was  being  performed,  and  each  man  made 
rapid  work  for  the  comfort  of  it." 

Mr.  Stowell  will  carry  to  the  Pair,  samples  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  raised  on  the  above  patch  of  ground, 
during  the  present  yecur.  Next  year  we  shall  cultivate  with 
the  aid  of  manure,  and  with  more  system,  apportioning  to 
each  vegetable  its  proper  limits. 

Lawrence^  Sept.  10,  1853. 
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Mark  H.  Davis*  Statement. 

I  submit  for  consideration  my  operations  on  one  acre  of 
meadow  land  on  the  farm  of  Lewis  Allen,  in  Danvers  ;  that 
has  been  under  my  care  and  improvement  for  three  years 
last  past. 

In  Jxdy,  1850, 1  began  to  invert  the  sod  by  the  use  of  a 
plough,  but  the  mud  was  so  soft,  that  the  oxen  could  not 
stand  in  the  furrow.  Consequently,  I  made  use  of  a  pair 
wheels  that  the  oxen  might  travel  on  the  sward,  and  then  I 
cut  the  furrows  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  This 
meadow  has  a  peat-bottom — some  parts  of  it  are  so  soft  that 
I  could  work  only  in  the  driest  part  of  the  season.  In  Sep- 
tember 1851, 1  put  a  coating  of  tanner's  manure,  in  which 
were  mingled  hair  and  lime,  on  about  half  the  lot,  and  sow- 
ed  herds-grass  and  red  top  thereon.  In  July,  1852.  this 
part,  measuring  70  rods,  yielded  one  and  three  quarters 
tons  of  hay,  of  first  rate  quality,  as  estimated  by  those  who 
saw  it. 

In  August,  1852, 1  prepared  the  remainder  of  the  lot,  by 
applying  bam  and  night  manure ;  the  difference  was  ob- 
servable all  the  season — ^the  appearance  being  much  the  best 
where  the  barn  and  night  manure  was  used.  I  have  taken 
from  the  ditches  fifty  cart  loads  of  mud  that  I  estimate  to 
be  worth  fifteen  dollars,  for  upland  dressing.  The  crop  was 
injured  the  present  year,  by  the  heavy  fall  of  rain,  about  the 
25th  of  May,  which  caused  the  water  to  overflow  and  stand 
upon  some  parts  of  the  land,  the  effect  of  which  was  per- 
ceptible all  through  the  season. 

I  have  sold  4310  pounds  of  hay  firom  the  land  for  $45  96 
and  have  left  what  I  estimate  half  a  ton  at  10  00 


Making  the  entire  product  of  1853  to  amount  to    $55  96 
The  product  of  the  previous  year  was  sold  for         36  00 


Amount  of  product  for  two  years  $91  96 
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I  estimate  the  expense  incurred  as  fallows : 

Labor  $14  00 

Manare  10  00 

Grass  seed  2  52 

Catting  and  making  at  $2  50  per  ton  11  25       37  77 


Net  income  of  the  land  $39  41 

Danvers^  Sept.  28, 1853. 


Stephen  Blanby's  Statement, 

I  present  for  inspection  and  premium,  (if  thought  worthy 
of  it,)  a  piece  of  reclaimed  swamp,  containing  one  and  a 
'half  acres.  It  is  situate  in  Salem,  near  the  Sheep  Pasture, 
(so  called.)  About  six  years  since,  it  was  a  coarse,  rough, 
unproductive  swamp,  of  alders,  blueberries,  and  other 
bushes,  with  as  many  hassocks  and  holes  as  could  hardly  be 
<30unted,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  render  it  impassable 
for  man  or  beast.  These  bushes  were  cut  and  cleared,  and 
the  surface  left  naked,*  and  as  unsightly  and  forbidding  as 
possible. 

Early  in  September,  1852, 1  cut  a  two  foot  ditch  through 
the  centre,  to  let  off  the  surplus  water.  I  then  carried  on 
gravel  and  loam,  from  the  shores  adjoining,  about  two  hun* 
dred  cart  loads,  and  filled  the  holes  and  cavities,  so  as  to 
make  the  surface  as  even  as  I  could.  I  applied  about 
twelve  cords  of  compost,  made  of  glue  grounds  and  mea- 
dow muck,  about  equal  quantities  of  each  ;  spreading  it 
uniformly  over  the  surface.  I  employed  M.  H.  Davis,  two 
days,  with  his  team  of  three  cattle,  and  inverted  the  sod  to 
the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  afterwards  I  picked  out  the 
stumps  and  roots,  and  smoothed  the  surface.  Eight  cords 
of  compost,  collected  from  the  refuse  about  my  wool  and 
morocco  factories,  were  then  applied  and  mingled  with  the 
IS 
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soil,  by  the  trse  of  the  harrow.  Mr.  Davis  then  sowed  H 
down  lo  grass,  using  two  bushels  of  red  top,  and  three 
peeks  of  herds  grass  seed.  A  brush  was  used  to  smooth 
the  surface,  it  being  too  soft  to  support  the  roller*  The 
work  wa«  thoroughly  and  neatly  done,  and  thus  far,  eom«' 
pleted  in  September  last  year,  Tbe  seed  sown  came  up 
thick  and  promised  well. 

In  July  the  present  year,  I  mowed  and  sold  the  first  crop/ 
being4  tons  11701bs.,  on  the  ground,  a1  eighteen: dollars  per 
ton.  Subsequently,  I  mowed  and  gathered  to  my  barn,  8 
second  crop  of  two  and  a  half  tons,  of  first  quality  fodder.- 
The  whole  amount  of  hay  gathered  from  this  piece,  of  one 
and  a  half  acres,  in  one  year,  after  tbe  turf  was  inverted,^ 
was  seven  tons,  1701bs.,  or  four  and  t\Vb-thkd  tons  to  tbe 
acre.  I  estimate  the  value  of  this  bay,  as  k  now  sells  at 
twenty  dollars  per  ton,  amounting  to  $141  70 

INCTDENTAl*   EXPENSES,   VK  i 

Grubbing,  smoothing,  and  clearing,  fifteen  days  la- 
bor, at  one  dollar  per  day,  9lSr  00 
Paid  Mr.  Davis  for  Ploughing,  7  00 
Compost  applied,  estimated  at  20  Off 
Paid  for  grass  seed,  4  25 
Labor  in  curing  the  crop,  at  two  doHam  per  tdn,  16  50 
Other  services  on  and  about  tbe  field,  carrying  on 
the  manure,  &c.,  say,                                              10  00 


Total  amount  of  cost  of  cultivating^  72  75 


Balance,  net  income  for  the  year,  $68  95 

I  estimate  the  land  worth  three  hundred  dollars  au 
acre,  (because  it  will  command  that  price.)  Before  I  com* 
menced  the  improvement  it  yielded  HOthingir  If  any  ol  the 
farmers— for  I  do  not  profess  to  be  one— have  done  better 
with  their''  lands,  I  should  like  to  see  how  it  has  been 
done.    Those  who  saw  the  grass  growing,  of  whom  were 
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several  intelligent  observers  of  such  culture,  spoke  of  it  as 
being  as  successful  an  experiment  as  tliey  have  ever  seen. 
SaUm,  Nov.  14,  1853. 


TURNING  IN  CROPS  AS  A  MANURE. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by 
the  SSociety,  to  test  the  value  of  crops  turned  in  as  a  man- 
ure, should  for  several  years  have  failed  to  elicit  any  well 
conducted  experiment  on  this  subject. 

Ploughing-in  green  crops  as  a  means  of  fertilizing,  has 
been  attended  with  striking  results,  and  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  a  highly  cleansing  process.  Weeds  of 
annual  growth,  very  pernicious  to  cullivated  crops,  may  be  by 
judicious  ploughing,  very  nearly  eradicated.  The  charlick, 
or  wild  mustard,  which  formerly  choked  any  summer 
grain  on  the  farm  of  the  writer,  has,  by  this  means,  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  troublesome.  By  this  process,  the  town  of 
Haverhill,  some  years  since,  obtained  the  Society's  premium 
for  a  crop  of  Rye,  and  it  has  been  continued  on  their  farm 
ever  since,  with  decided  benefit. 

Some  persons  have  objected  to  ploughing  light  land  in 
summer,  that  more  is  fr<*quenily  lost  hy  llie  wiiul  I  lowing  off 
the  finer  parts  of  the  5*oil,  than  is  gijind  !»y  Uirning  in  the 
weeds.  But  if  such  land  is  pjoughtd  while  the  soil  i&  moist 
and  immediately  rolled,  this  evil  will  be  nearly  prevented. 

The  expense  of  drawling  manure  a  long  distance,  in 
addition  to  its  high  price,  deters  many  farmers  of  small 
means  from  purchasing ;  and  much  of  their  land  is  imper- 
fectly and  consequently  unprofitably  cullivated.  Yet  most 
of  these  persons  have  teams,  which  might  perform  the  labor 
of  turning  in  rtrops  with  very  little  actual  cost  to  the  owners, 
provided  they  could  be  assured,  by  decisive  experiments, 
that  the  condition  of  their  lands  could  be  improved.     And 
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though  it  is  Dot  probable  that  land  regularly  cropped  can 
be  enriched,  or  even  kept  from  deteriorating  for  any  length 
of  time,  by  any  process,  without  occasionally  applying  man- 
ure, yet  it  is  believed  that  turning  in  crops,  green  or  dry, 
may  be  found  to  be  an  important  part  of  an  enriching  pro? 
ce6s. 

In  Mr.  Porter's  statement,  in  1851,  of  the  management 
of  his  farm,  we  are  informed  that  turning  in  a  clover  lay 
constituted  a  part  of  his  method  of  bringing  his  land  to  a 
highly  productive  state.  And  as  he  is  still  carrying  on  that 
system  of  rotation,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he  would 
furnish  us  with  a  detailed  statement,  from  which  might  be 
learned  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  process.  In  other  por- 
tions of  the  county,  and  even  of  our  State,  a  clover  lay 
turned  in,  has  been  considered  almost  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  some  soils,  and  no  good  reason  is 
known  to  exist,  why  it  should  not  be  equally  beneficial  in 
this  county. 

In  the  absence  of  any  claim  for  premium  on  this  subject, 
these  suggestions  are  offered,  with  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing some  one  to  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  further  experi« 
ments. 

John  KEnhYyChairman. 


IMPROVING  PASTURE  LAND. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  object  of  the  Society  in  offer- 
ing this  premium,  it  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  informa- 
tion upon  the  management  of  pasture  land,  as  will  give 
increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  grazing  land,  and  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  to  the  reclaiming  of  pastured  land  for 
the  purpose  of  tillage.  It  is  a  fact  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
pastures  have  been  neglected  in  this  County  for  the  last 
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thirty  years,  while  increased  attentio„  jj^s  been  given  to  our 
tillage  land.  Our  pastures  have  been  left  to  be  managed  by 
any  boy  that  was  large  ienongh  to  let  down  the  bars  or  shut 
the  gate.  It  will  be  an  object  in  this  report  to  awaken  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  rather  than  to  give  any  particular 
method  for  improving  our  pastures. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  pastures? 
We  think  that  many  of  our  pastures  have  been  injured  by 
long-continued  close  feeding.  Observation  has  taught  us 
that  twitch  grass,  that  pest  of  tillage  land,  will  die  when 
closely  fed  for  two  or  three  years;  so  with  many  of  the 
grasses  in  our  pastures,  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  mature 
their  seed,  they  die,  and  moss  takes  their  place.  If  pastures 
are  so  situated  that  they  can  be  permitted  to  mature  their 
seed  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  are  then  closely  fed, 
they  will  produce  much  more  than  when  they  are  fed  all  . 
the  season.  It  is  not  so  much  against  close  feeding  that  we 
so  much  object,  as  against  continuing  for  a  series  of  years, 
without  giving  the  paslure^any  time  to  rest.  We  can  point 
to  pastures  that  have  been  injured,  we  think,  by  not  being 
Ted  close  enough  at  any  time ;  the  briers  and  bushes  have 
outgrown  the  grasses. 

"Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves,"  is  a  maxim  which 
contains  much  sound  philosophy,  and  if  its  teachings  were 
more  heeded,  we  should  have  better  pastures  and  cattle. 
In  many  of  our  pastures  it  is  now  literally  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death  between  the  cow  and  the  grass,  from  spring 
to  autumn,  and  often  neither  has  vitahty  enough  to  exult 
in  a  victory. 

But  how  shall  we  manage  our  pasture  land  1  When  a 
farm  is  so  situated  that  it  can  all  be  conveniently  ploughed 
and  manured,  it  may  be  best  to  change  from  pasture  to  til- 
lage. But  upon  most  of.  our  farms  there  are  portions  that 
Cannot  be  profitably  tilled.     When  such  land  is  covered 
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with  moss,  we  recommend  harrowing  it  in  the  spring,  or 
warm  days  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  surface 
from  one  to  two  inches,  and  sowing  grass  seed.  We  prefer 
the  harrow  rather  than  the  plough  for  land  that  is  to  remain 
in  pasture,  believing  that  nature  put  the  soil  right  side  up 
for  grazing. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  pastures 
are  injured  by  a  weed  that  is  not  found  to  much 
extent  in  other  parts.  We  refer  to  woodwaxen,  a  plant 
which  will  have  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  land  wherever  it 
gains  a  foothold.  We  know  not  what  resemblance  this 
plant  may  have  to  the  bush  which  the  Oriental  shepherd 
saw  burning  in  his  pasture  on  Mount  Horeb,  but  we  know 
that  this  is  often  burned,  but  not  destroyed. 

Another  method  for  improving  dry,  gravelly  land  for 
pasture,  is  by  raising  the  locust  tree.  This,  unlike  most 
other  trees,  improves  the  quality  of  the  grass,  and  increases 
the  quantity.  A  strong  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  this 
tree  upon  pasture  land  may  be  seen  upon  the  farm  of  John 
Nichols,  in  Dan  vers. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  cold, rocky,  bushy  pastures] 
To  improve  them  by  ploughing  will  often  cost  more  than 
they  will  sell  for  when  reclaimed;  yet  the  farmer  maybe  so 
situated  that  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  reclaim  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  there  is  much  land  in  this  county,  that 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  pasture,  that  might  be  more 
profitably  used  as  woodland.  Where  the  white  pine  and 
the  birch  grow  up  spontaneously,  they  will  in  a  few  years 
destroy  the  small  bushes,  and  when  the  wood  is  fit  to  cut, 
we  shall  have  a  pasture  which  nature  has  renovated. 

In  the  pastures  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
has  been  called,  plaster  has  been  used  as  the  means  for  im- 
proving them.  It  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  to  know 
in  what  parts  of  the  county,  and  on  what  kind  of  soils, 
plaster  can  be  profitably  used.  Both  of  the  pastures  which  we 
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fcub-soil.  We  had  the  impression  that  plaster  was  best  adapted 
to  dry,  poor  soils;  but  from  what  we  have  seen  and  h^atd 
this  season,  i^e  think  that  it  is  the  best  soils  that  are  im^ 
proved  by  it.  In  conversation,  a  short  time  since,  with  a 
gentleman  from  Bangor,  he  said  that  an  accidental  experi^* 
ment,  a  few  years  ago,  taught  him  that  they  had  been  acting 
tipon  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  it  in  that  vicinity ) 
that  they  received  the  most  benefit  from  plaster  on  good 
land,  well  manured ;  that  a  greater  proportional  increase  of 
crop,  was  obtained  when  it  was  applied  in  addition  to  the 
manure,  than  when  applied  alone. 

The  Committee  award 
To  Joseph  How,  of  Alelhuen,  the  1st  prem.  of  {20  00 

To  JacobFarnum,of  Andover,  the2d       "    of  15  00 

If  the  Society  shall  continue  to  offer  this  premium,  we 
Would  recommend  that  it  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Farms,  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  observation  of  the  Committee  for  a  longer  time. 
J  Wm.  R*  PtJTNAM,  duurman* 


Joseph  How's  Statemeut* 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  offer  my  pasture  lands  fot 
premium,  as  I  have  previously  given  my  opinion,  and  par** 
tially  my  experience,  which  have  been  published  in  former 
reports.  But  as  there  has  heretofore  been  no  application 
for  premium,  and  as  last  year  there  was  no  report  from  the 
Committee,  I  therefore  concluded  to  offer  my  pasture  for 
premium,  that  we  might  at  least  have  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  believing  as  I  do,  that  good  pasture  land  is  as 
profitable  as  most  other  lands,  at  the  price  at  which  it  is 
usually  valued,  that  a  large  proportion  is  comparatively  of 
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hut  little  income,  and  that  much  of  it  can  be  profitably  im- 
proved, it  therefore  seems  desirable  that  individuals  should 
communicate  their  experience  to  others,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  some  benefits  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

My  pasture  contains  in  all  about  seventy  acres,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  smaller  pastures  by  stone  wall.  The  soil  may 
be  termed  a  gravelly  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  stones,  and  on 
some  of  it  the  stones  are  so  abundant  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
veniently ploughed.  It  is  somewhat  hilly;  most  of  it  is 
rather  moist,  although  there  are  some  dry  knolls.  Some  of 
it  was  old  bound  out  pasture  forty  years  ago,  and  from  other 
portions  of  it  the  wood  has  been  taken  ofi"  at  different 
periods.  Some  of  it  was  formerly  ploughed  and  planted 
with  corn,  without  manure,  or  with  a  very  little  compost  in 
the  hill,  then  sowed  down  to  grain  an^  hay-seed,  which 
partially  improved  the  pasture  for  a  short  time.  We  occa- 
sionally used  some  plaster,  but  fearing  that  it  might  essen- 
tially injure  the  land,  we  used  but  little. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  we  commenced  using  it  more 
freely,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  have  used  it  on  nearly  all 
our  pasture  every  year,  or  once  in  two  years,  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  or  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  of  our 
pasture  land  is  benefited  more  than  others,  but  all  of  it  is 
improved  more  or  less. 

Some  years  ago,  I  purchased  about  fourteen  acres  of  Jland, 
bne  half  of  which  was  coverod  with  tvood  and  bushes,  the 
other  half  was  an  old  bound  out  pasture,  which  had  not 
been  ploughed  for  twenty-five  years.  Previously  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  planted  and  sowed  without  manure,  until 
it  would  hardly  pay  for  cultivation.  It  had  been  rented  for 
several  years  for  three  dollars  per  year,  and  the  person  that 
)ired  considered  it  a  hard  bargain.  During  the  seven  years, 
I  have  sowed  it  with  plaster  tout  or  five  times,  and  it  is  now 
a  good  pasture.    I  think  the  feed  is  now  worth  as  much 
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#11  one  acre,  as  on  the  whole  piece  when  I  purchased  it. 
But  [  think  it  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  never 
been  ploughed,  for  land  that  has  onc3  been  worn  out  by  ex- 
cessive tillage  without  manure,  although  it  may  lay  unculti- 
vated or  pastured  for  a  long  series  of  years,  will  not  be  what 
it  would  have  been,  had  it  never  been  ploughed.  About 
four  acres,  which  were  covered  with  wood  and  bushes,  have 
been  cleared,  the  land  sowed  with  plaster,  and  it  is  now  a  first 
rate  pasture,  far  superior  (as  might  be  expected)  to  the  old  pas- 
ture described  above.  One  culling  of  the  bushes  was  sufficient, 
as  dt  usually  is  where  plaster  is  used ;  not  that  the  plaster  in 
any  way  prevents  the  growth  of  the  bushes,  but  a  thick  growth 
of  grass  springing  up,  the  cattle,  while  feeding  it,  will  also 
feed  the  lender  sprouts,  and  soon  eradicate  the  bushes.  Bushes, 
however,  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat,  such  as  sweet  fern, 
hard-hack,  ground  hemlock,  &c.,  will  require  occasional 
cutting,  or  pulling  up  by  the  roots.  In  the  above  case,  the 
brush  and  biishes  were  not  burned,  but  rotted  on  the  land, 
which  I  think  is  much  better  than  burning.  The  growth  of 
bushes  was  whortleberry,  hazel-nut,  witch-hazel,  &c. 

On  a  dry  part  of  the  pasture,  I  spread  on  last  year  about 
three  cart  loads  of  mud  to  the  acre,  which  has  improved  the 
pasture,  and  I  think  will  pay  the  expense.  The  mud  was 
taken  from  a  pond  hole  in  the  pasture,  in  August,  1852.  It 
appears  to  be  rotten  vegetable  matter,  not  unlike  common 
meadow  weed,  but  not  peat. 

On  some  of  my  other  pastures  I  have  used  leached  ashes, 
from  150  to  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  good  success. 

The  first  of  June  I  had  in  my  pasture  thirty-seven  cows, 
four  oxen,  one  yearling  heifer  and  two  horses.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  butchers  commenced  taking  away 
my  beef  cows,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  severe  drought,  in 
August,  the  number  of  my  cows  was  considerably  reduced. 
Thus  I  had  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  feed  through  the  dry 
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season,  and  an  abundance  after  the  rains  commenced.  But 
I  cannot  state  definitely  the  amount  of  stock  that  my  pasture 
would  keep  through  the  season.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  surplus  feed  in  pastures,  as  close  feeding  is 
injurious,  and  causes  them  to  deteriorate  or  bind  out. 

The  increase  of  the  feed  is  not  all  the  benefit  resulting 
from  improving  pasture  land,  for  as  the  quantity  increases 
the  quaUty  improves;  and  if  an  animal  will  get  fat  for  the 
butcher  at  midsunamer,  instead  of  running  the  whole  season, 
the  keeping  for  one  half  the  season  is  saved,  while  the  beef 
usually  sells  then  at  a  higher  price. 

Methuen,  Nov.  loth,  1853. 


Jacob  Farnum's  Statement. 

I  present  to  your  examination  two  paftures,  one  with 
fifteen  acres,  and  the  other  with  twenty-three. '  May,  1651, 
I  spread  one  ton  of  plaster  on  each  pasture.  In  1852,  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  pulling  up  savins  was  about  ten 
dollars.  First  of  May  I  spread  two  tons  on  each  pasture. 
Cost  of  plaster  purchased  at  Haverhill  was  $5.50  per  ton; 
cost  of  drawing  and  spreading  was  $2.50  per  ton.  One  pas- 
ture is  very  spongy ;  the  other  is  dry.  I  feel  encouraged  to 
try  more  on  my  other  pastures. 

Andaver,  Nov.  I2ih,  1853. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CAT  TLE. 

The  Committee  on  the  comparative  value  of  crops  as 
food  for  cattle,  have  received  no  statement  respecting  this 
subject  for  the  past  two  years.     Being  Chairman  of  that 
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Committee,  I  have  often  been  requested  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience. 
I  feel  extremely  reluctant  in  so  doing,  not  because  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  by  that  result,  but  because  it  differs  so  much 
from  that  of  able  and  distinguished  agriculturists  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  if  this  communication 
should  stimulate  others  to  make  further  experiments,  so 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  for  cattle,  although  they  may  differ  much  from  my 
own,  I  shall  feel  fully  compensated  for  contributing  th«  fol- 
lowing. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  I  sowed  forty-two  square  rods  of 
land  to  carrots,  on  which  corn  was  raised  for  fodder  the 
year  previous,  ploughing  in  two  cords  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure.  There  were ,  sixteen  young  apple  trees 
growing  on  the  land,  which  had  been  set  three  years ;  the 
soil  a  black,  strong  loam — the  yield  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  bushels. 

January  1st,  1851,  I  purchased  twelve  new  milch  cows 
and  commenced  selling  my  milk.  After  the  first  two  weeks, 
my  son  observed  that  he  did  not  have  milk  enough  for  his 
customers  by  about  three  gallons  per  day,  and  that  I  had 
better  buy  more  cows — but,  believing  as  I  did  at  that  time, 
I  could  easily  increase  the  milk  of  my  present  number  one 
quart  each  per  day,  by  feeding  with  carrots,  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  man  who  tended  the  stock  to  commence  the 
next  morning,  (January  16th,)  to  give  two  and  one  half 
bushels  of  carrots  to  the  twelve  cows,  morning  and  night, 
for  the  next  seven  days.  I  then  enquired  of  my  son  how 
much  the  cows  had  increased,  and  to  my  surprise,  his 
answer  was,  not  quite  two  gallons  for  the  week.  I  then 
resolved  to  attend  to  the  feeding  myself,  and  fed  the  next 
seven  days  with  hay  only.     The  result  was  no  dimmution. 
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I  then  fed  with  carrots  as  before,  the  next  seven  cfa^s,  ^S 
there  was  less  than  one  gallon  increase.  I  continued  ther 
same  feed  alternately  for  the  next  four  weeks  ending  Marchr 
l'2th  I  during  which  time  the  cows  fell  off  some  in  their 
milk,  but  not  more  than  one  gallon  when  fed  on  baj  only, 
than  when  carrots  were  added.  The  hay  used  during  the 
trial  was  ftrst  quality  English  hay,  with  a  small  foddering 
of  salt  hay  in  the  noorning.  I  eontmued  feeding  the  same 
kind  of  hay  night  and  morningr  giving  at  noon  as  much  row^ 
en  hay  as  they  would  eat  in  thirty  to  forty  mmnte^,  whicb 
increased  the  milk  more  than  one  quart  to  each  cow  daily 
for  the  next  four  weeks.  By  this  time  I  was  fully  satisfied 
it  would  not  pay  to  rai^e  carrots  for  milch  eow9,  and  that  I 
would  try  some  other  method. 

In  April,  185 1, 1  prepared  and  sowed  the  same  piece  of 
lland  with  onions,  where  carrots  grew  the  year  previous^ 
Bsing  the  same  quantity  of  maniTre;  The  yiehJ  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  bushels,  which  B  sold  for  forty- 
seven'  cente  per  bushel*,  amounting  to  seventy-eight  dollars* 
and  ninety-six  cents.  In  November  following  1  bought 
four  tons  of  shorts  m  Boston,  at  nineteen  dollars  per  ton — 
freight  to  Bradford  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  per  ton, 
making  eighty-one  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  or  two  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents  more  than  the  onions  brongbt.  I  theo^ 
had  four  tons  or  about  four  hundred  bushels  of  shorts,  cost-^ 
ing  but  two  dollars  and  eighty^ix  cents  more  than  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  of  carrots.  I  think  the  kibor 
was  no  more  to  raise  the  onions  than  the  carrots,  and  the 
>abor  less  to  feed  the  cows  with  shorte  than  with  carrots. 

December  Ist,  1/851^  I  commenced  giving  ray  cows  from 
four  to  eight  quarts  of  shorts  each  per  day,  and  cr>ntinued 
through  the  winter,  except  eight  days  in  February  Heft  oflP^ 
feeding  feup  eows  with  shorts  that  had  be^a  having  eigb-^ 
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(66ti  qiiafts  p^r  day,  and  measured  the  milk  the  £rst  (out 
days*  I  found  they  decreased  on  an  arerage,  three  pint^ 
each  per  day«  The  next  four  days  I  fed  them  with  about 
to  equal  quantity  of  rowen  and  coarse  hay,  which  increased 
the  milk  full  up  to  the  quantity  when  fed  with  shorts. 

The  next  experiment  I  commenced  December  2dth,  1863, 
by  selecting  three  of  my  best  dows  as  nearly  equal  in  size^ 
condition  and  goodness  as  I  could. 

No.  1,  eight  years  old,  dropped  her  calf  Nor,  26ih. 
No.  2,  nine       "       "         "        "      "      "        " 
No.  3,  eight      "       "         "         "       "    Dec.  2d, 

I  continued  the  experiment  eight  weeks,  giving  to  each 
cow  the  same  money's  worth  of  the  different  kinds  of* 
feed  by  weight  as  the  same  cost  at  the  time,  viz :  Shorts^ 
twenty-six  dollars  per  ton-^Oil  meal,  thirty  dollars  per  ton— ^ 
Indian  meal,  eighty  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty  Ibs.-^Rye 
meal,  one  dollar  per  bushel  of  fifty  lbs.-*<giving  to  each  co^ 
fifty-two  and  a  half  cents  worth  per  week,  seven  and  onct 
half  cents  worth  per  day. 

The  first  week  forty-two  lbs.  of  shorts  were  Weighed  for 
each  cow,  and  fed  night  and  morning,  being  about  four  and 
one  half  quarts  each  time,  wet  with  six  quarts  of  water,  two 
hours  before  feedings 

No.  1  gave  in  the  seven  days  82  1-2  qts.  beer  measure. 

No.  a  "  '*  *'     78  1^  '«        "        " 

No.  3  li   .      41  i<     79         <i        fi        ti 

Total,  239  3-4  quarts^ 

Second  week,  thirty-five  lbs.  of  oil  meal  weie  weighed 
for  each  cow,  wet  and  fed  same  as  the  shorts,  being  about 
four  qts.  per  day. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  87  1-4  qts. 

No.  2      **          "          •'  81 3-4    «*  • 

No.  3      «          "          "  82  1-4    " 

Totdli  2M  1-4  qta. 
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Third  week,  thirty-two  lbs.  thirteen  ozs.  of  Indian  meal 
were  weighed  for  each  cow,  wet  and  fed  the  same,  being 
about  three  qts.  per  day. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days,  85        qts. 

No.  2     "  **  <*  84  1-4    " 

No.  3     "  «  "  84  " 

Total,  253  1-4  qts. 

Fourth  week,  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  Rye 
meal  were  weighed  for  each  cow,  being  about  two  and  one- 
half  quarts  per  day,  wet  and  fed  same  as  above. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  81  3-4  quarts 

No.  2    "  "        "  831-2    " 

No.  3    "  "        "  781-2    « 


Total  243  3-4  quarts 

Fifth  week,  thirty-five  lbs.  of  shorts  weighed  and  fed  as 
before : 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  76  1-4  quarts. 

No.  2    "  "        "  78  1-2    '' 

No.  3    *^  "        " '  74  " 


Total,  228  3-4  quarts. 

Sixth  week,  forty-two  pounds  of  shorts  weighed  and  fed 
as  before : 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  82        quarts 

No.  2    "  "        "  -84 1-2     " 

No,  3    **  **        "  81  1-4     " 


Total  247  3-4  quarts 

Seventh  week,  thirty-two  qounds  thirteen  ounces  of  In- 
dian meal  weighed  and  fed  as  before. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  86  3-4  quarts 

No.  2    "  **        "  89  1-2     « 

No.  3    "  "        "  84  " 


Total  260  1-4  quarts. 
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Eighth  we^,  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  Rye 
meal  weighed  and  fed  as  before. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  78  1-2  quarts 

No.  2    "  ''        "  83  « 

No.  3    "  "        "  78  3-4     " 


Total  240  1-4  quarts 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  English  and  seventy 
pounds  of  salt  hay  were  weighed  and  fed  to  the  cows  each 
week.  When  the  cows  were  fed  on  shorts  and  rye  meal, 
the  whole  quantity  was  consumed.  When  fed  on  oil  and 
Indian  meal  an  average  of  fifty-eight  pounds  of  English 
hay  per  week  was  not  consumed. 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks  on  shorts        $3  15 

750  lbs.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,      5  62  1-2 

140  "        Salt      "    50  "        "  70  00      6  32 1-2 


9  47  1-2 


Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  week,  468  1-2  quarts 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks  on  Indian 
Meal,  $3 15 

692  lbs.  English  hay  75  per  hundred,       5  18 
140  "         Salt      "    50    "       "  70 

6  88 

Total  ^9  03 

Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  499  quarts. 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks  on  Indian 
Meal,  $3  45 

602  bis.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,  562  1-2 

140  «         Salt      '*     50    «        «  70     588 

Total  $903 
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Qaaatity  of  Milk  for  the  two  weeks,  513 1-2  quarts 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks  oa  rye  meal,  $3  15 
750  bis.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,         562  1-2 
140   <*         Salt      "     50    "        "  70  00    632  1-2 

947  1-2 

Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  4S4  quarts 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  experiment  that  Indian 
meal  possesses  the  highest  value  for  producing  milk,  differ- 
ing however  but  little  from  oil  meal. 

Many  farmers  object  to  the  free  use  of  grain  of  any  kind, 
believing  such  feed  to  be  too  stimulating.  But  my  exper- 
ience is  otherwise.  I  have  twelve  cows  which  for  the  last 
five  years  have  dropped  their  calves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  have  been  fed  during  the  winter  and  spring,  till  they  went 
to  pasture,  with  as  much  meal  or  shorts  as  were  used  in  the 
above  trials,  and  were  uniformly  in  as  good  health  and  bet- 
ter condition  than  a  like  number  that  dropped  their  calves-in 
the  spring,  and  had  no  grain  of  any  kind  during  the  year. 

It  should  have  been  stated  above,  that  my  cows  are  kept 
in  a  tight  barn,  sufficiently  ventilated  during  the  days  and 
nights,  except  when  they  are  turned  out  to  water  about 
nine  o'clock  A.  M.  and  four  o'clock  P.  M.  when  they  remain 
out  about  twenty  minutes  each  time. 

WiLUAM  F.  Porter,  Chairman. 


GRAIN  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Orain  Crops  report: 

That  the  whole  number  of  entries  were  six ;  namely,  one  of 
barley,  two  of  rye,  two  of  com  and  one  of  mixed  crop.  The 
season  having  been  so  favorable  for  the  growth  and  maturing  of 
the  cora  crop,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that  the  committee  found 
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«•  few  antries  of  thb  staple  production.  lodeedi  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  so  many  farmers,  as  we  have  this  year, 
«ay  that  their  com  crop  never  was  better.  We  only  wish 
that  more  of  these  crops  had  been  entered  for  premium.  But 
the  premium  of  six  dollars  offered  by  the  Society  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  induce  farmers  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  the  exact  meas- 
urement of  their  land  and  crop,  required  by  the  rules.  We  would 
suggest  that  larger  premiums  and  more  of  them  be  offered,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  greater  competition  in  this  direction.  Consider- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  this  crop  and  the  many  uses  to  which 
4t  b  applied,  and  especially  considering  that  as  large  crops  are 
seldom  raised  as  might  easily  be  raised,  the  culture  of  Indian 
com  should  receive  more  encouragement. 

The  committee  recommend  that  there  be  awarded  to  Wm. 
F.  Porter,lof  Bradford,  for  his  rye  crop,  the  premium  of     $600 

To  Amos  Poor,  jr.,  of  West  Newbury,  for  his  com  crop, 
the  premium  of  6  UO 

To  Geo.  Hayes,  of  Beverly,  for  his  com  crop,  a  gratuity  of  6  00 

To  Hermon  P.  Chandler,  of  Andover,  mixed  crop  of 
cam  and  beans,  premium  of,  6*  00 

Francis  Dodge,  Chmrman. 


Wm.  F.  Poetbr's  Statexent. 
I  offer  for  premium  a  crop  of  Winter  Rye,  raised  on  one 
acre  —  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loaoL  In  the  sununer  of  ISSl, 
it  yielded  about  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  In  September  fol- 
lowing, it  was  ploughed  eight  inches  deep,  and  on  the  IStb, 
tdnloads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre  were  applied,  thirty- 
fiive  boshels  to  the  load.  One  bushel  of  rye  sowed,  covered 
with  the  harrow  and  rolled.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1852,  it 
was  harvested,  and  threshed  out  the  last  of  August,  and 
yielded  twenty-eight  and  three-fourths  bushels.  On  the  23rd 
14 
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and  24th  of  September,  1852,  the  stubble  was  turned  under, 
and  ten  loads  of  compost  manure  from  the  bam  cdlar,  of 
about  equal  parts  loam  and  cow  manure,  were  applied,  one 
bushel  of  rjre  sowed,  harrowed  and  rolled.  On  the  13lh  of 
July  last,  it  was  cut  with  sickle  and  cradle — bound  and 
carted  into  the  barn  the  16th  —  threshed  out  the  19th  and 
20th  of  August  The  yield  was  thirty-four  and  five-eighths 
bushels,  of  fifty-eight  lbs.  to  the  bushel — the  weight  of  the 
straw  was  thirty-eight  hundred  and  sixty  lbs. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  said  crop  was  as  follows : 
For  1  man  and  1  pair  of  oxen  1  day 

ploughing  1 67 

Carting  and  spreading  10  loads  of  manure 

the  same  1  67 

Sowing,  harrowing  twice  and  rolling,  1 

man  and  1  pair  of  oxen  1  day 
Cradling,  1  man  1  day 
Binding  and  carting  into  bam,  1  man  I 

day,  1  pair  of  oxen  ^  day 
Threshing,  1  ipan  3  days 
Carting  the  straw  to  Haverhill,  1^  miles 

11  09 
1  bushel  of  rye  sowed,  1 12, 10  loads  of 

manure    10  00  11 12 


167 

83 

L 

125 

2  50 

150 

2221 
Yalueof  Crop,  346^  bush,  sold  at  1  12^  per  bush.  38  95 
3860  lbs.  of  straw  sold  at  60  cents  per  hundred    19  30 


68  26 
22  21 


Net  profit,     ^  36  04 

Bradford,  November  1st,  1863 
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Gbosob  Hates'  Statbment. 

I  wish  to  enter  for  pTemiutn  a  crop  of  com  raised  by  me 
on  the  farm  of  the  late  Thomas  Bancroft,  in  Beverly  The 
land  contained  one  acre,  as  measured  by  a  sworn  Surveyor. 
It  had  been  in  corn  and  potatoes  the  year  previonily  (1862) 
but  how  manured,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  it  was  ihmt  carried 
on  by  another  person  ,*  but  the  land  is  of  good  quality.  It 
was  ploughed  last  spring,  and  manured  in  tfie  bill  with  a 
compost  of  barn  and  hog  manure  and  sea  weed  —  a  good 
shovel-full  to  the  hill.  It  was  planted  about  the  1st  of  May, 
and  though  so  early,  the  com  came  up  well,  with  a  good 
strong  growth.  It  was  cultivated  and  hoed  twice  thoroughly, 
and  weeded  once  after  haying,  so  that  the  ground  is  left 
entirely  free  of  weeds.  Thorough  weeding  and  stirring  of 
the  soil  I  consider  of  more  importance  to  secure  a  good  com 
crop,  than  high  manuring.  The  com  was  topped  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  harvested  early  in  October.  It 
was  measured  in  the  ear  in  bushel  baskets,  and  found  to 
contain  144  baskets  of  sound  ears.  The  com  has  lain  in  the 
bin  ever  since,  and  this  morning  two  baskets  of  ears  —  the 
same  baskets  as  were  used  in  measuring  before  —  were 
ehelled  and  found  to  ix>ntain  62  lbs.  of  shelled  com,. 

The  com  is  the  eight  rowed  com.  It  was  planted  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart — five  stalks  left  in  a  hill  —  and  many 
of  the  stalks  produced  twin  ears. 

Beverly,  November  14, 1863. 


Hermon  p.  Chandler's  Statement. 

I  otfer  for  premium  one  acre  of  com  and  white  beans,  from 
which  I  harvested  one  hundred  and  forty-six  baskets  of  ears 
of  corn«  Planted  in  1862  with  corn,  —  yield  about  seventy 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.    Ploughed  in  the  fall.    It 
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was  mannred  in  the  spring  of  1853 :  seren  cords  of  compost 
manure,  two-thirds  of  it  spread  and  ploughed  in,  and  the 
remainder  put  in  the  hills.  Planted  the  20th  of  May  with 
the  golden  Sioux  com  — hills  three  feet  eight  inches  apart 
each  way-— four  stalks  to  the  hilL  After  the  com  was  up, 
]danted  the  beans  beside  each  hill  of  the  ccnm— yield  of 
beansy  fire  bushels.  1st  November,  I  shelled  two  baskets  of 
ears,  ^wbkh  weighed  sixty-seven  pounds.  Allowing  fifty-six 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  it  makes  eighty-seven  bushels  and 
twenty-one  fifty-sixths.  (Tom  was  harvested  the  1st  of  Oc^ 
tober.  The  com  was  hoed  twice,  the  ground  kept  level  as 
possible.  Stalks  cm  1st  September.  Amount  of  labor,  about 
e^hteen  days  work — the  value  of  the  land,  seventy-five 
dollars  per  acre. 
^  AndoveTi  November  14^  1863r 


Amos  Poo%,  Jr^s.  STAt&BCBNti 
I  present  for  examination  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  com; 
where  the  com  grew  grass  was  mown  in  1851 ;  in  1852  it 
was  planted  with  com  and  potatoes  and  was  manured,  in 
hills.  The  present  year  Mteesk  cart  \oadn  of  manure  to  the 
acre  were  ploughed  in  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  maaine  put 
in  the  hills ;  it  was  planted  four  feet  between  the  hflls  each 
way ;  planted  the  12th,  of  May  j  hoed  three  times ;  harvest^ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  yielded  257  baskets  of 
sound  corn,  weighing  45  lbs.  10  oz.|  to  the  basket,  makiag 
the  whole  weight  on  the  acre  and  a  quarter  117251bsr 
West  Newbury,  Dec.  5tb,  1853* 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  measured  a  piece  of  land  for  Ame^ 
Poor,  jr.,  which  measured  two  hundred  rods,  on  which  he 
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taised  two  hundred  and  fifty  seyen  baskets  of  ears  of  com  the 
present  year»  I  also  weighed  one  basket  full  of  ears  which 
Weighed  exclusive  of  basket  45  lbs.  10  oz.     Sam'l  Rogbbs. 
Wc9r  NnwBUBt,  Nov.  29th,  186a 


ROOT  CROPS. 

T%e  OmmlUe  m  Boot  Oap$  Btpori^ 

That  seven  entries  for  premium  were  made*  They  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  any  of  the  crops  at 
any  stage  of  their  progress,  not  having  been  notified  of  any 
entries  being  made  until  called  together  to  examine  the  sev*- 
eral  statements  of  the  applicants  for  premium.  They  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  as  if  they  had  seen  the  crops  during  their  growth. 

They  have  endeavored  to  examine  the  several  statements 
with  care,  and  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  fairness  and  truth, 
as  none  of  them  exceeds  what  might  be  reasonably  expected 
on  a  rich  soil  with  the  best  cultivation.  But  tfiey  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  all  like  cases  a  certificate  of  the  measurement 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  measure  and  weight  of  the  crop, 
should  accompany  the  statement  Joseph  Longfellow,  of 
Byfield,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  96  for  his  crop  of 
onions.  His  statement  had  all  proper  vouchers.  They 
teconnnend  the  premium  of  $6  to  Ephraim  Brown,  of  Marble- 
head,  for  his  crop  of  carrots. 

Dban  RoBorsQif,  Ohmmm* 


J»   LONWBLLOW'S  STATBmBfT* 

The  crop  of  onions  which  I  entered  for  premium  has  now 
been  harvested,  and  I  herewith  transmit  the  result  From 
one^half  acre  of  land,  measured  by  G.  W.  Adams,  I  have 
taken  386|  baskets  of  ripe  onions.    I  weighed  six  has- 
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ketS|  the  heaviest  weighing  59,  the  lightest  57  lbs.  I  call  them 
67^  making  440,44  3-4—50  bushels  (22,044  3-4  lbs.)  About 
one-half  the  land  has  been  in  onions  three  years ;  the  remain* 
der.one  year,  except  about  eight  rods  on  which  onions  have 
not  been  sown  until  last  spring.  The  crop  last  year  was 
very  much  injured  by  the  grub  worm,  and  considerable  of 
the  ground  was  set  over  with  cabbage.  The  land  is  a  dark, 
sandy  loam,  and  was  not  ploughed  at  all  last  spring.  It 
was  liberally  manured  with  a  compost  of  meadow  muck  and 
stable  manure,  and  about  five  bushels  of  salt  and  five  bushels 
of  wood-ashes  to  the  acre,  and  well  worked  with  the  culti- 
vator,  harrow  and  hand-rake.  The  seed  (Danvers  yellow) 
was  sown  about  the  first  of  May,  three  and  a  half  pounds 
to  the  acre.    The  ashes  was  sown  after  the  seed. 

I  have  not  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  manure 
and  labor  on  this  piece  of  land,  but  suppose  it  has  cost  me 
as  much  as  the  same  would  cost  any  other  man,  say  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  manure,  labor  and  interest  on  land.  My  crop 
is  sold  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  Depot,  one 
and'  a  half  miles  from  my  place  of  residence. 

Byfield,  November  7th,  185a 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  assisted  in  harvesting,  topping, 
measuring  and  weighing  the  above  lot  of  onions,  and  that 
the  above  statement  is  correct 

Byfield,  November  7th,  1853.  Eowm  Yancb. 

Nbwbubt,  November  7, 1853. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  measured  the  ground  cultivated  as 
above  stated,  and  it  contains  one-half  acre,  and  no  more. 

Geo.  W.  Adams. 


EpHRAm  Bbown's  Statbmbnt. 
Statement  of  quantity  of  onions,  Ruta  Baga  turnips  and 
carrots,  raised  on  one-half  acre  of  land,  to  each  crop,  viz: 
407  bushels  onions^  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
460      "       turnips,  60"        "        " 
41,400  lbs.  carrots,  or  20  tons  2  qtrs.  and  400  lbs. 


Ill 

The  land  on  which  the  above  were  raised  has  been  planted 
with  root  crops  and  squashes  the  three  past  years,  and  has 
been  manured  liberally  with  compost  of  rotten  kelp,  meadow 
mud  and  barn  manure.  The  crops  have  been  carefully  cul- 
tivated—  all  weeds  kept  down.  The  soil  is  a  strong  black 
loam,  on  the  Marblehead  Neck. 

Marblehead,  November  15th,  1853. 


REPORT  ON  PORE&r  TREES,  ENTERED  FOR  THE 
FAY  PREMIUM. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  1848,  upon  the  offer  made  by 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  for  the  cultivation  of  oaks 
from  the  acorn,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  Report : 

That  on  the  26th  of  September,  1847,  a  letter  was  received 
from  Mr.  Fay,  through  B.  T.  Reed,  Esq.,  '*  proposing  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  plantation  of  oaks, 
of  not  less  than  one  acre.  The  prevailing  species  to  consist 
of  the  white  and  the  black  or  the  yellow  oaks,  to  be  grown 
from  the  acorn  planted  this  autumn  or  in  the  spring  on  land 
not  now  under  tillage,  or  in  mowing.  The  prize  to  be 
awarded  in  1852,  and  the  money,  in  the  meantime,  to  be 
placed  at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  successful  competi- 
tor.'' In  connection  with  this  offer,  Mr.  Fay  remarks,  ''it 
will  require  no  great  expenditure  of  time,  and  no  money  to 
enable  any  person  to  plant  an  acre,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
person  so  doing,  would  far  exceed  the  labor  bestowed,  even 
if  an  unsuccessful  competitor.''  He  declines  giving  any 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  planting,  thinking  ''  it  will  be 
best  for  every  one  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject" 

Such  was  the  offer,  and  such  were  the  conditions  on  which 
the  money  was  entrusted  to  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  and 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer. 
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f  On  the  23d  of  June,  1848,  notice  vas  ghren  to  the  Secre- 
tary, by  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  of  Dangers,  that  he  had  a 
plantation  of  oaks,  situate  *'  on  the  northwestern  brow  of 
Nichols  Hill,  in  Middleton,  made  about  the  middle  of  May, 
firom  acorns  gathered  the  last  autumn,  which  had  come  up 
well,  and  the  plants  were  then  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
height" 

This  plantation  was  entered  by  him  for  the  premium 
offered  by  Mr.  Fay. 

Another  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  Wetherbee,  for  a  planta- 
tion made  ^Sfi^t  the  same  time,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Fay,  in 
Lynn.       \^  ^ 

The  Committee  visited  both  of  these  plantations,  in  the 
autumn  following,  and  found  them  in  vigorous  and  healthy 
condition ;  plants  sufficiently  numerous,  varying  fiom  three 
to  twelve  inches  in  height 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1850,  the  following  observations 
were  made  by  the  Committee,  upon  Dr.  Nichols  plantation. 
,'  Field  rude,  rough  and  briery.    Plants  varying  from  one 
to  four  feet  in  height    The  English  oaks  are  much  ahead 
of  the  American,  averaging   twice  the  height.     Tae  trees 
stand  in  hills  about  five  feet  apart,  numbering  about  three 
thousand  on  the  lot.     Eaily  in  the  season  the  earth  was 
stirred  about  the  trees  and  vacant  spaces  were  supplied  by 
transplanting  from  hills  that  contained  more  than  one; 
many  of  those  thus  moved  have  failed  to  grow.    Between 
the  hills  nature  has  had  full  possession,  and  blackberry  and 
other  vines  abound,  with  here  and  there  a  bunch  of  birches 
or  a  stmy  poplar.     Some  of  the  English  oaks  have  started 
ahead  at  least  two  feet  the  present  season." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1851,  the  following  observations 
were  made  on  the  same  plantation.  „  The  trees  vary  firom 
six  inches  to  six  feet  in  height.  Most  of  them  are  between 
one  and  two  feet  high.    Many  of  them  have  a  vigorous 
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healthy  aspect.  Their  advance,  as  a  wholei  does  not  come 
up  to  our  expectalfions.  The  Doctor  said,  if  they  had  not 
grown,  it  \ras  their  own  fault,  —^  as  he  had  done  nothing  to 
preTOQt  their  growing; —-and  we  may  add,  he  has  done 
little  to  aid  their  growth,  since  the  first  year.  Seven-eighths 
of  the  young  trees  that  were  first  observed  in  the  hills  are 
etill  living, —many  of  them  so  involved  in  vines  and 
grass  as  to  demand  searching  observation  to  distinguish 
them.  The  English  oaks  show  the  best  growth, — the 
yellow  and  black  oaks  the  next,  and  the  white  oaks 
stand  in  the  third  class'for  progress." 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1852,  the  following  observations 
were  made ;  "  The  trees  have  been  permitted  to  progress  in 
their  own  way  the  present  season,  without  any  culture  what- 
ever. The  ground  became  covered  with  birches,  brilrs, 
grasses,  &c.,  without  limit.  A  few^days  ago,  all  the  birches, 
briers,  &c.,  were  cut,  and  the  earth  was  stirred  about  the 
young  oaks  to  the  diameter  of  one  foot,  —  consequently, 
their  position  was  easily  distinguislied.  The^  vary  in  height 
from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not 
attained  a  height  of  more  than  one  foot.  No  use  has  been 
made  of  the  land  since  the  acorns  were  planted.  The  Doc- 
tor suggested,  it  might  1>e  well,  another  season,  to  cut  down 
the  plants  near  ihe  ground,  and  let  new  shoots  start  up,  with 
increased  vigor,  from  the  present  firmly  imbedded  roots." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1863,  the  plantation  was  viewed 
by  three  of  the  Comniitieo,  with  several  other  gentlemen. 
Its  condition  was  not  materially  changed,  from  the  descrip- 
tion above  given.  There  arc  trees  enough,  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  them  show  any  incliii'iiion  to  rise  in  the  world. 

Upon  a  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Committee  could 
see  but  little  enconrngemenr  for  the  growth  of  forests  by 
planting  acorns  on  such  land.  In  fact,  Jic  inpresrion  was 
general,  if  the  land  was  of  any  value  lor  any  other  purpose* 
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it  would  not  pay  for  continuing  the  fence  about  it  for  (his 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  they  express  the  hope,  that  the  pro- 
prietor, whoever  ho  may  be,  will  continue  the  enclosure^ 
clear  out  the  intermediate  growth,  cut  off  the  plants  even 
with  the  ground,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  start  anew 
another  spring.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Doctor 
could  not  have  lived  to  carry  through  the  experiment,  and  to 
give  the  Committee  and  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  obser- 
vations on  a  class  of  culture,  in  which  be  felt  a  deep  inter* 
est,  and  a  good  degree  of  confidence.  That  the  experiment 
has  been  conducted  substantially,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  donor,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  that  a  better 
growth  of  the  trees  might  have  been  secured,  by  more  atten- 
tion to  preparing  the  land  by  subsoiling  and  manuring  before 
planting;  and  by  clean  culture  during  their  growth,  is 
equally  clear. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  experiment  has  been  so  conducted  as  to 
entitle  the  claimant,  or  his  heirs,  to  the  award  of  the  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  interest  accrued  thereon,  and  they 
leconHnend  that  the  same  be  paid  accordingly. 

In  regard  to  the  plantation  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Fay, 
once  visited  by  the  Committee,  they  were  informed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  trees  were  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  or 
otherwise  killed  by  the  frost;  and  that  the  plantation  was 
thereby  so  much  injured  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  any  fiurther 
attention  of  the  Committee. 

Respectfally  submitted, 

Dban  Robinson^ 
JoHw  W.  Pboctoe* 

MiddletoDi  August  39di,  I85a 


ESSAY 

ON  CATTLE  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMS. 

BY  3„  W,    PROCTOR. 

Time  out  of  mind,  there  has  been  a  race  of  cattle  upon 
our  farms,  with  characteristics  so  marked  as  to  entitle  them 
to  a  distinct  appellation ;  which,  by  common  consent,  are 
now  known  as  natives  or  native  breed. 

These  animals,  like  the  men  of  New  England,  all  sprung 
from  old  England,  but  both  have  become  so  acclimated,  that 
now  they  may  rightfully  claim  the  place  of  their  birth  as 
their  home.  The  territory  known  as  New  England  was 
originally  granted  by  the  Crown  t6  merchants  of  Plymouth, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  when 
they  sailed  from  Plymouth,  they  brought  with  them  the 
Devon  breed  of  cattle.  No  register  was  made  of  such  import- 
ation, but  the  marks  of  the  beasts  were  indelibly  impressed, 
and  their  deep  red  color^  then  and  now,  clearly  indicates  their 
affinity  to  the  North  Devon  cattle,  one  of  the  most  favored 
classes  known  in  England. 

What  class  of  cattle  is  best  fitted  to  the  farms  of  New 
England,  taking  into  view  their  casi^  their  feed,  their  uses^ 
and  their  products,  is  the  theme  proposed  for  consideration. 
All  will  readily  admit,  that  the  farmer  who  expects  to  live 
by  farming  must  keep  within  the  means  at  his  command,  in 
stocking  his  farm.  There  is  a  fitness  of  proportion  in  these 
things  that  cannot  be  deviated  from,  with  impunity.  The 
farmer  cannot  indulge  in  fancy  stocks.  He  must  procure 
such  as  will  pay ,  and  none  others.  No  farmer  can  afibrd  to 
pay  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  any  animal  to  be  kept 
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upon  his  farm.  I  venture  this  assertion  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  to  start  with.  T  know  there  are  dealers  in  stock  who 
argue  otherwise,  and  who  puff  np  the  vahie  of  the  animals 
they  have  to  sell :  hut  I  caution  those  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  beware  of  such  pnffs. 
They  bewilder  but  to  betray.  They  will  not  bear  to  be  scru- 
tinized. 

Massachusetts  has  ever  been  under  obligations  to  the 
adjoining  states  at  the  North,  for  many  of  the  best  animals 
in  her  stall  —  especially  0x^/2 /or  labor^  and  cows  for  the  dairy 
—  the  main  purposes  for  which  animals  are  kept  on  oar 
farms.  To  be  sure,  occasionally  a  pair  of  cattle,  or  a  cow, 
is  fed  for  beef,  after  they  have  passed  their  period  of  useful- 
ness in  the  other  departments —  but  this  is  not  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  kept. 

Of  the  comparative  value  of  our  native  stock  for  beef,  I  do 
not  presume  to  speak,  for  in  this  my  experience  will  not  war- 
rant the  expression  of  an  opinion.  If  heresay  is  to  be  credited, 
I  should  suppose  the  Durbaras  would  have  the  preference,  so 
far  as  size  is  taken  into  view;  but  whether  this  size  can  be 
attained  without  a  proportionate  expenditure  for  feed,  I  am 
not  advised.  It  is  of  little  use  to  grew  a  great  caf  when 
it  costs  twice  his  valuato  feed  him.  Many  such  have  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  so  fashionable,  of  late,  to  regard  the  Durhams,  the 
Devons,  the  Ayrshires,  the  Alderneys,  and  others,  with  for- 
eign appellations,  as  the  only  stock  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  humble  animals  springing  up  on  our  hills,  with  no  pedi- 
gree attached,  are  shoved  one  side,  or  are  allowed  to  occupy 
only  the  leanrto  back  of  the  stable,  and  to  feed  upon  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  their  betters'  table.  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
there  are  those,  and  sensible  men,  too,  who  say  we  have  no 
native  breed  of  cattle,  and  to  pretend  to  call  them  such  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  I  am  aware  that  all  our  animals  had  their 
origin  from  abroad,  but  I  contend  they  are  nbw  &iriy  naiar* 
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aKzed,  as  muoh  so  as  are  the  men  of  our  hills ;  and  who  dares 
deny  their  birth-right  ? 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  in  any  manner  finding  fault 
with  the  beautiful  animals  recently  imi>orted,  with  hair  so 
sleek  and  forms  so  symmetrical.  I  admire  their  appearance. 
I  am  well  persuaded  much  may  be  learned  by  tracing  their 
history,  and  ascertaining  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
thus  perfected.  Great  credit  is  due  to  those  careful  observers 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  who  have  brought  about  these  im- 
provements, and  thereby  established  principles  to  be  applied 
by  others;  and  to  these  public  spirited  citizens  who  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  understand  them. 
While  all  this  may  be  very  well  for  those  who  can  afford  it, 
it  is  a  movement  in  which  the  common  fgfrmers  cannot  parti- 
cipate, to  any  considerable  extent,  at  least,  because  they  can- 
not afford  it.  Farmers,  like  others,  must  cut  their  garments 
according  to  their  cloth.  —  What  I  would  say  is,  let  the  same 
care  be  used  in  selecting  the  best  specimens  of  our  ncUive  breed 
of  animals^  an  the  same  expeiise  be  applied  in  feeding  them, 
lam  yet  to  be  assured  tlicU  they  will  be  found  inferior  to  the 
best  imported^ 

It  is  not  enough  that  these  imported  animals  have  a  superior- 
ity of  mien  whea  first  presented  ;  they, should  be  summered  and 
wintered,  and  pass  through  the  third  and  fourth  generations^ 
before  their  merits  can  be  fairly  tested.  Let  them  be  fed  at  the 
same  table,  and  with  the  same  fare,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  see  how  they  will  come  out  after  this. 
I  have  seen  them,  when  first  brought  forward,  assuming  an  air 
of  consequence,  net  unlike  the  whiskered  daody  from  the  city, 
when  be  passes  the  ploughboy  from  the  country,  arrayed  ia  his 
frock  and  trowsers ;  but  when  hitched  to  the  plough,  or  drained 
into  the  pail,  this  consequential  air  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

I  have  witnessed  oot  less  than  forty  plowing  matches,  with  an 
average  of  twenty  ox-teams  in  each ;  bnt  1  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  where  any  superiority  of  power  was  manifested 
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;n  their  operations,  by  the  imported  orer  the  native  cattle.  IT 
they  possess  the  power,  would  it  oot  have  been  made  apparent 
under  such  circumstances  ?  I  have  known  attempts  to  exclude 
expert  ploughmen  from  holding  the  plough,  but  I  never  knew  of 
any  attempt  to  exclude  expert  oxen  from  drawing  it,  and  if  Ihad, 
I  query  whether  the  slow  moulded  Durhams  would  have  .been 
thus  privileged.  I  have  seen  the  massive  Durhams,  the  descend* 
ant  of  the  far  famed  Denton  of  Northborough,  moving  in  the 
ploughing  field,  side  by  side  with  the  snug-built,  bright-eyed  native 
ox  from  Sutton  —  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  —  and  was  con- 
strained to  say,  that  the  work  was  quite  as  well  done  by  the 
latter  as  the  former.  If  you  were  about  to  select  your  man  for 
promptness  and  expgrtness  of  labor,  would  you  take  the  largest 
to  be  found  ?  By  no  means.  I  have  seen  the  snug-built  little 
manweighing  not  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  who  would 
lay  on  his  back  the  largest  lubber  that  come  along.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  oxen  for  labor. 

Our  milch  cows,  for  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  the 
primary  object  for  which  they  are  kept  on  most  farms,  are 
certainly  not  inferior  to  any  others.  In  expressing  this 
opinion,  I  take  into  view  their  feed  as  well  as  their  products. 
I  have  seen  many  cows  within  thirty  years,  and  the  very 
best  I  have  seen  hatve  been  native.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Timothy  Pickering  and  John  Lowell,  gentlemen 
of  as  discriminating  observation  and  high  character  for  intelli- 
gence and  truth  as  any  others.  Not  speculators  in  stock  — 
with  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  or  preferences  to  award. 
That  1  may  not  do  injustice  to  these  venerable  pioneers  in 
Improvements,  who  did  more  in  Massachusetts  to  awaken 
public  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  than  all  others, 
I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  single  sentence  from  a  report  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Lowell,  on  milch  cows,  exhibited  at  the  show  in 
Brighton,  October,  1822,  when  Mr.  Pickering  was  associat- 
ed with  him  on  the  Committee  ;  and  I  myself  was  present 
a  stripling  looking  on.     Says  he  t 
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**  Althongh  the  milch  cows  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  are  in  general  far  superior  to  our  own,  I  have 
nerer  seen  an  imported  cow  with  equal  merit  with  some  of 
our  own,  that  have  been  here  offered.  So  fully  am  I  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  as  well  as  that  our  country  possesses  a 
very  considerable  number  of  these  fine  cows,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  Great  Britain  or  the  Netherlands  were  to 
send  us  ten  cows  selected,  each  of  the  best  quality  there  to 
be  found,  New  England  alone  would  furnish  twenty  that 
would  equal  them  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  they  would  respectively  produce*" 

This  was  not  a  shot  at  random,  by  those  who  did  not 
know  what  they  were  aiming  at ;  but  it  was  said  by  those 
who  knew  what  they  were  saying,  in  a  manner  most  delib- 
erate, and  who  stood  ready  to  maintain  what  they  had 
asserted.  Let  those  who  have  had  more  experience,  and 
who  possess  more  wisdom,  than  did  these  gentlemen,  (one 
of  whom  was  eighty,  and  the  other  about  seventy  at  this 
time)  come  forth  and  declare  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  also, 
to  the  discussion  carried  on  between  Messrs*  Pickering,  of 
Salem,  and  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  the  New 
England  Farmer,  in  1825,  where  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  subject  are  fully  drawn  out,  according  to  the 
light  then  existing,  and  I  think  if  doubts  remain  on  the  minds 
of  any,  the  perusal  of  those  papers  will  remove  them.  I 
remember  to  have  read  them  since,  with  much  instruction* 

Where  can  there  be  found  an  animal  excelling  the  Oakes 
cow  for  butter  making  properties  ?  I  confess  I  have  a  local 
pride  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  this  animal.  She  was 
first  brought  into  notice^  in  the  humble  town  in  which  I 
reside.  She  was  a  small-sized,  ordinary-looking  cow,  with 
a  small  head  and  neck,  straight  back,  and  broad  hind  parts, 
with  milk  vessels  of  best  form  and  capacity.  She  was  taken 
when  about  two  years  old,  by  a  feurmer  in  Danvers,  from  a 
drove  cm  its  %ay  from  Maine  to  Brigbtoiit  wilboat  any 
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certificate  of  pedigreoi  as  many  aa  have  been  taken,  and 
proving  to  be  a  good  milker,  was  sold  to  his  brother  Oakes^ 
a  shoe  mannfactureri  to  afford  milk  for  his  family.  Her 
extraordinary  batter  making  qualities  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge  of  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq,,  one  of  the  Trastees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Societyi  he  requested  Mr.  Oakes,  to  take 
account  of  what  she  did.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1816 
—when  from  May  17th,  (when  her  calf  was  killed,) 
to  the  20th  of  December  next  following,  she  yielded 
yielded  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  ou  an  average, 
besides  one  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  family* 
Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  But  it  may  be  said,  she  was  high  fed,  or  she  never 
could  have  done  this.  So  be  it.  Can  it  be  expected  of  any 
animal  to  create  such  a  produce  out  of  nothing  7  Suppose 
a  cow  to  yield  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day  through  the 
year,  how  much  would  be  the  weight  of  the  milk  ?  If  I 
figure  right,  15,600  pounds,  or  nearly  eight  tons.  Can 
this  be  expected  of  a  cow  wtihout  something  to  feed  on  ? 
But  the  Oakes  cow  does  not  stand  alone.  SSeveral  others^ 
in  the  County  of  Essex,  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  that 
yielded  from  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
for  several  weeks  together ;  but  none  so  large  a  quantity, 
for  so  long  a  time,  as  the  Oakes  cow.  These  were  all  natives. 
Until  well  authenticated  accounts  of  better  products  can 
be  ha4, 1  will  not  yield  the  claim  of  our  native  stock  for 
their  butter  making  qualities,  to  any  class  of  horns  whatever* 
That  the  Jersey  cattle  afford  superior  milk  which  will  yield 
more  butter  from  the  same  quantity,  I  readily  admit ;  but 
that  they  are  better  stock  for  dairy  purposes,  taking  into 
view  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  expense  of  feed 
remains  to  be  proved.  Until  proved  ImwX  beg  leave  to 
doubt. 

I    Of  the  Jersey  cows,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  entertain  an 
ejuibad  4>piaiM»  Md.  believe  tb^  b^V.clHW^e  pf^ifPpjrQving 
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oa:  slJ3lc,  ff J  n  a'jroid,  i*  b/  thi  intra Icistioa  of  th3a3  aiU 
miU.     Still,  for  tha  Jersey  balls  I  have  ao  particular  faacy. 
I  shall  not  sooa  forget  tha  minnar  in  which  the  ball  only  two 
years  old,  imported  by  Mr.  Motley,  of  Roxbary,  applied  hit 
horns  to  his  owa^r.     I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  after  this,  and 
am  free  to  say,  that  if  aninhxls  with  sach  propensities  were 
to  be  aboat  my  premises,  I  should  wish  to  be  away  from 
home.     Who  could  forgive  himself  if  his  son  or  servant  was 
permanently  maimed,  by  such  an  animal  ?    Ask  John  Tay- 
lor of  Franklin,  what  estimate  he  puts  on  Hungarian  Balk  ? 
Not  for  all  the  celebrity  ever  attained  by  the  most  celebrated 
owner  of  this  animal,  would  I  run  the  risk  that  John  Taylor 
ran.     Animals  oc  men  with  such  pugnacious  bumps,  be  they 
from  Hungary  or  elsewhere,  had  better  remain  at  home. 
Our  railroads  and  steam  engines  kill  fast  enough,  without 
having  living  machines  in  our  barn  yards,  for  this  purpose. 
Animals  thus  dangerous  should  not  be  kept.     It  is  as  bad  to 
keep  a  bull  that  gores  ,  as  a  dog  that  bites. 

Notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the  improved  breeds  as  they 
are  called,  have  been  proclaimed  abroad  for  forty  years  or 
more,  and  unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  diffuse  them 
they  are  rarely  found  in  the  barn  yard  of  the  common  far- 
mer. Why  is  this  ?  These  farmers  generally  understand 
on  which  side  their  bread  is  battered,  and  how  to  makd  the 
battet  for  their  btead.  Would  it  b^  so,  if  these  cattle 
were  really  better  adapted  to  their  usee  ?  The  &ct  that 
they  do  not  seek  to  obtaili  them,  and  when  they  get  them^ 
they  do  not  try  to  keep  them,  speaks  iowlet  fbka  volumes  of 
argument 

Without  doubt,  benefit  may  accrue  from  crossing  the 
best  of  imported  animals  with  the  best  of  our  own.  This 
was  recommended  by  Messrs*  Pickering  imd  Lowell,  before 
named ;  and  this  has  been  reconsmended  by  all  intelligent 
me;n  wllo  have  given  attention  to  the  subject.  This  "has 
been  attempted  by  the  Massachu^tt^  Sboiety  for  the  Pro- 
noliM  of  Agriootore*    M  V^^  npcOM  tbey  hif^  im* 
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ported  animals,  selected  with  the  best  of  care  for  thw 
purpose.  They  have  generously  placed  them  in  the  differ- 
ent Counties  of  the  Conmionwealth,  and  called  on  the 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  their  offers.  From  some  of 
the  Counties  they  have  had  favorable  returns  —  Worcester 
in  particular  — but  generally  not  so.  In  Essex,  I  reme  mber, 
we  were  favored  with  the  offer  of  a  bull.  After  delibera- 
tion  by  the  Trustees,  they  concluded  to  take  an  Ayrshire 
animal,  and  appointed  two  of  their  most  experienced  men 
from  the  best  stock  rmsing  towns,  Andover  and  Newbury, 
to  select  him.  H^  was  received  with  all  thankfulness — kept 
at  an  expense  of  about  two  dollars  a  week — stationed  in 
different  towns,  and  advertised  in  the  Gkizette,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  finally  died  and  was  buried  without 
ceremony.  You  may  ask  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  1 
According  to  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  some  of  his 
progeny  were  fair  looking  animals,  but  ad  a  whole,  the 
Value  of  all  that  remain,  distinctly  marked  as  his  descendants, 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  his  keeping.  The  inference 
must  be,  that  the  farmers  did  not  think  much  of  the  animal 
or  that  he  was  not  worth  keeping.  I  speak  of  this  animal, 
because  I  happened  to  know  his  entire  history  ;  like  unfa- 
vorable accounts  I  have  beard  from  other  Counties. 
Although  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  in  introducing  and  spreading  abroad 
foreign  animals,  I  have  great  doubts  whether  any  benefits 
have  resulted  from  these  operations. 

Twenty-Sve  years  ago,Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  at  thesoUcitation 
of  Col.  Pickering,  then  President  of  the  Essex  county  Society 
presented  the  Society  with  an  Alderaey  Bull,  of  superior  prom- 
ise. He  was  stationed  at  West  Newbury,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Newelly  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  was  favorably 
regarded.  I  am  informed  by  that  gentleman  that  his  progeny 
still  remab  in  the  town,  and  that  they  have  some  of  the  peculiar 
baracteria^  of  the  race^  especially  in  the  ^If^of  th^  mOk, 
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clearljr  showing,  what  has  been  asserted  by  Col.  Jaques  and  other 
growers  of  fancy  animalsi  that  the  influence  of  the  maZe  in  raising 
good  stock  for  the  dairy,  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the 
female.  Fanners  who  presume  to  keep  an  inferior  brat  of  a 
bull  as  the  associate  of  their  cows,  make  a  great  mistake.  Keep 
^ell  formed  bolls  only,  and  such  as  have  come  from  cows  of 
good  character  for  milk,  both  quantity  tind  quality — the  latter 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  former  for  all  purposes,  except  for 
sale  in  the  market,  and  for  that  also,  when  the  tricks  qf  the  trade 
are  fully  an    rstood. 

It  was  a  favorite  notbnof  Col.  Pk^kering,  to  improve  our  dairy 
stock,  by  rearing  the  ofispring  of  those  cows  wluch  had  proved 
good,  and  by  giving  premiums  for  such,  and  such  only.  And  to 
do  this,  to  give  encouragement  to  those  who  would  bring  forwtfd 
the  o£pring  of  such  cows,  when  they  arrived  at  maturity.  Bm 
so  little  of  system  b  there  in  the  movements  of  our  Agricultural 
Socieiies,  governed  by  officers  chosen  annually,  and  by  oommit^ 
tees  of  a  mushroom's  growth — here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — 
hat  I  am  not  able  to  say,  that  any  decided  benefit  resulted  from 
these  offars,  though,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  embrace  theonl 
rational  mode  of  bringing  about  valuable  improvements.  Sup- 
pose  Coke  or  Bakewell  had  operated  with  as  little  regard  to  sys- 
tem as  we  do,  when  would  their  improvements  hav^  been  per- 
fected ?  The  truth  is,  if  we  would  have  anything  valuable  jve 
must  labor  for  it.  There  is  no  propriety  in  awarding  premium 
for  animals  that  chance  to  be  good.  It  is  those  which  are  made 
good  by  care  and  attention  that  are  to  be  rewarded,  and  those 
only. 

A  short  timesiuce,  I  visited  the  farm  of  a  gentleman,  adjoining 
the  farm  of  my  father,  who  has  spared  no  efibrt  to  secure  a  su- 
perior dairy  stock.  He  had  Durhams,  Devons  and  Natives,  with 
an  expectation  of  Alderoeys,  all  at  the  highest  prices,  averaging 
not  less  than  975  an  animal.  On  inquiry  of  his  herdsman,  whk£ 
was  the  best  cow  for  milk  in  the  yard,  (and  there  were  a  dooen  or 
morethere,)  the  answer  was,  **  tbtt  darkcdofad,  crumpled  ||orn( 
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raw  bonedi  ill  looking  cow-r—she  gives  more  and  better  milk  than 
any  cow  in  the  yard.**  After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  perhaps  unne- 
cessary for  me  say,  she  was  a  native.  I  appeal  to  farmers, 
whether  they  have  not  witnessed  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
their  own  herds.  He  that  selects  an  animal  for  milk  because  her 
form  is  comely,  or  her  face  beautiful,  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
deceived  in  his  choice.  There  are  other  indices  of  quality  much 
more  certain,  not  omitting  the  far  famed  escutcheon  index  of 
Ouenon — of  which  I  have  heard  much,  and  know  little  —  but 
what  I  do  know,  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.  No  man  who  would 
have  a  good  dairy  stock,  should  be  unmindful  of  this  sign. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Payson  of  Rowley,  he 
informed  mejthat  within  ten  years  last  past,  he  had  examined  and 
carefully  tested  the  qualities  of  more  than  one  thousand  milch  cows 
of  every  name  and  variety,  and  he  frankly  stated,  that  the  best 
milkers  be  had  ever  met,  take  them  individually  or  as  a  class, 
came  from  the  droves  gathered  in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 
In  selecting  these  animals,  he  had  regard  to  their  external  char- 
acteristics mainly,  tli^  form,  their  build,  their  general  expression, 
aaob  as  an  experienced  eye  embraces,  although  there  may  be  no 
word  to  give  it.  Said  Mr.  Payson,  •*  when  the  merits  of  im- 
ported animals  have  been  blazoned  abroad  and  the  defects  of 
native  carefully  exaggerated,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  the 
ski  <»f  the  owner  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  bmte  beast.  No 
matter  by  what  name  your  cattle  are  known,  or  how  complfcated 
may  be  their  pedigree,  so  long  as  they  are  not  well  fed  and  cared 
ibr,  they  will  be  no  belter  than  the  ill  formed  native  stock,  which 
io  many  places,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharoah,  seem  to  be  for*? 
saken  of  God,  and  abused  by  man.'  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
passed  through  bis  extended  bams,  I  saw  a  young  Jersey  Bull, 
recently  obtained  of  Mi*.  Motley,  from  the  Massachusetts  impwv 
tatioui  at  a  cost  proportioned  to  his  reputation,  carefully  boxed  op 
in  the  bam,  and  fed  on  the  beat  that  could  be  furnished ;  while 
natives  of  the  same  age,  were  gnawing  the  parched  herbage  on 
gravelly  koolls,  with  no  one  to  sympathize  in  their  short  comings. 
Vfhjif  tbk  distavoitoD  ia  ibe  t^reatmem  of  theae  aoiibtls  ?    How 


<loe9  tbis  compere  witb  tbe  gentlemtn's  remMk  just  quoted^  from 
bis  truly  scDsible  address  before  tbe  County  Society  ?  ^Tbe  iact 
isy  tbese  animtls  cost  morei  tberefore,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Hudibrasi  they  are  taken  to  be  worth  inoret 

**  The  worth  of  a  thing 
Being  lo  much  money  at  it  will  bring." 

Oar  farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  feed  stock  as  these  imported  ani« 
mak  require  to  be  fed.  In  t848,  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington, 
trbo  had  the  stock  of  tbe  State  Society  in  h'ls  keeping,  reported 
their  bill  of  (are  to  be  BO  lbs  of  Englbh  hay,  two  quarts  of  In^ 
dian  meal,  and  a  peck  of  canots  to  each  animal  over  one  year 
qjd,  daily.  Thb  report  was  sanctioned  by  the  Trustees  of  tbe 
State  Soctiety  and  endorsed  by  Abbott  Lawrence  aad  others, 
wboae  authority  as  indorsers,  will  not  anywhere  be  questtooed. 
Let  us  look  at  this  bed  and  see  for  what  itoan  be  afforded.  dO 
pounds  of  bay  roust  oopt  at  least  15  casts,  2  quwts  of  Indian 
meal  at  least  5  ceota,  a  peck  of  cyrots  at  ast  5  cents,  the  oace 
of  tbe  animal  at  least  5  cents,  so  that  the  daily  board  and  keep- 
ing will  be  SO  o^nts^  or  with  a  little  nipping  on  Sunday^  two  doK 
lars  a  week*  What  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  cows  thus,  when 
tbe  returns  of  a  good  dairy  stock,  as  they  average,  are  not  equal 
to  more  than  half  this  amount  ?  It  is  a  good  herd  of  milking 
cows^  where  the  cows  on  an  average  yield  milk  that  sells  for  $5 
a  month  through  the  year.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  keep  cows 
whose  milk  will  not  pay  for  their  feed.  There  nuist  have  been 
some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Phinney,  who  was  re* 
puted  to  be  fully  informed  in  the  mysteiies  of  farming  like  a  gen* 
tleman,  or  else  the  class  of  animals,  he  had  in  keeping,  will  not 
answer  for  New  England  farms.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  as 
every  man  who  attempts  to  live  by  farming,  sooner  or  later  learns. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  views,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a 
part  of  a  letter,  written  to  me  on  tbe  8tb  of  August  last,  by  the 
*^  noodel  farmer  "  of  Plymouth  County,  a  gentleman  of  as  much 
experience  and  observation  in  farming  as  any  other  in  Massa^ 
chusetts,  at  tbe  present  time.  ''  It  b,*^  says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Al- 
len,  **  the  work  of  time  to  detennine  the  true  character  of  «)«• 
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ported  animals.  They  are  long  afiected  by  the  change  from  the 
milder  climate  of  Europe  to  that  of  New  England.  When  these 
animals  become  partially  acclimated|  and  pass  from  the  providrat 
care  and  critical  attention  of  the  importers  to  some  purchasers 
with  extravagant  expectations,  another  trying  change  is  paa^ 
and  defects  not  unfrequentiy  ascribed  to  the  animal  which  should 
be  accounted  for  from  the  management.  Has  it  not  been  by 
some  process  like  this,  that  the  Ayrshire  cows  have  fallen  into 
disrepute  ?  The  points  in  those  animals  certainly  indicate  an  ap- 
titnde  to  secrete  milk.  The  Durham  cattle  are  pronounced  by 
many  to  be  too  tender  for  this  climatey  but  with  proper  attention 
they  are  profitably  raised  for  beef;  and  crosses  with  this  breed 
have  given  us  some  fine  cows,  and  decent  working  oxen  —  more 
remarkable*  however,  for  size  than  any  other  quality.  The 
greatest  benefit  which  has  been  realiased  from  imported  cattle,  hat 
been  realized  in  crosses  with  those  called  native.  This,  if  judi- 
ciously  pursued,  will  tend  to  preserve  a  healthy  and  thrifty  race. 
As  at  present  advised,  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  Devon  blood 
predominate.  Strength  of  constitution  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  and  susceptibility  of  taking  on  flesh  with  ordinary  feed, 
are  greater  objects  with  the  generality  of  farmers,  than  merely 
size.  Probably  there  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  blood  now  found  in 
Europe  in  what  we  call  native  stock.  Systematic  crossings  will, 
no  doubt,  produce  the  most  profitable  race  for  the  yoke,  the 
dairy  and  the  market.'^ 
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Groveland. 

Newburyport 

John  W.  Proctor, 

Danvers. 

Haverhill. 

TRUS 

TEES. 

Danvers. 

Royall  A.  Merriam, 

Topefield. 

Lynn. 

Winffote  Merrill, 
Joel  Nourse, 

Danvers. 

Salem. 

Lynn. 

Andover. 

William  Osborne, 

tt 

Ipswich. 

Thomas  E.  Payson, 

Salem. 

Middleton. 

Moses  Pettengil, 

Topsfield. 

Newbury. 

William  F.  Porter, 

Bradford. 

Essex. 

William  R.  Putnam, 

Danvers. 

Newburyport. 

Dean  Robinson, 

West  Newbury. 

Andover. 

James  Stevens, 

Andover. 

HaverhilL 

John  Stone,  Jr., 

Marblehead. 

Lawrence. 

Nathan  Tapley, 

Danvers. 

Methuen. 

Horace  Ware,  Jr., 

Salem. 

Salem. 

Richard  P.  Waters, 

Beverly. 

Haverhill. 

Enoch  Wood, 

BozfonL 

Lawrence. 
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MEMBERS    ADMITTED. IN    1863. 


Joseph  H.  Adams, 
George  A.  Abbott, 
Nathaniel  Ambrose, 
William  H.  Balch, 
Stephen  Blaney, 
Asa  M.  Bod  well, 
Frederick  Boyden, 
Increase  Brown, 
Oliver  Bryant, 
Brackett  H.  Clark, 
Joseph  F.  Clark, 
Henry  B.  Cloutman, 
Joshua  Coffin, 
Homer  A.  Cook, 
Benjamin  Davis, 
Charles  M.  Davis, 
Samuel  H.  Elliott, 
Moses  G.  J.  Emery, 
George  Emery, 
Joseph  Fairfield, 
Jacob  Farnum, 
James  Flint, 
Charles  French, 
David  L.  Goodridge, 
Samuel  H.  Green, 
Daniel  F.  Harriman, 
George  W,  Hills, 
Harrison  G.  Hpw, 


Andover. 

u 

Lawrence. 

Topsfield. 

Salem. 

Lawrence. 

Topsfield. 

Marblehead. 

Lawrence. 


Marblehead. 

Newbury. 

Lawrence. 

Newburyport 

Newbury. 

Lawrence. 

Haverhill. 

West  Newbury. 

Danvers. 

Andover. 

Middleton. 

Andover. 

West  Newbury. 

Ipswich. 

Boxford. 

Lawrence. 


Albert  Jenkins, 
John  B.  Jenkins, 
Samuel  Jenkins, 
Robert  Jewett, 
E.  G.  Kelly, 
William  M.  Kimball, 
William  D.  Lamb, 
John  H.  Manning, 
Samuel  Merrill,  Jr., 
Marcus  Morton,  Jr., 
T.  P.  Munday, 
Adam  Nesmith, 
Charles  Newhall, 
Benj  imin  S.  Newhall, 
Cyrus  K.  Ordway, 
Nathan  Pago,  Jr., 
Charles  Perley, 
William  Peters, 
Willard  P.  Phillips, 
James  Poor, 
William  B.  Richards, 
Sumner  South  wick, 
William  N.  Spinney, 
Daniel  Stickney, 
Paul  Titcomb, 
Daniel  G.  Todd, 
Albert  Warren, 


Andover. 

M 

Bradford. 
Newbury. 
Newburyport 
Lawrence. 

Andover. 

Newburyport 

Andover. 

Topsfield. 

Beverly. 

Lynn. 

Salem. 

West  Newbury. 

Danvers. 

Boxford. 

Andover. 

Salem. 

Andover. 

Georgetown. 

Danvers. 

Lynn. 

Groveland. 

Newbury. 

Rowley. 

Lawrence. 


LIST  OF   PREMIUMS,   &C. 


S8  00 

7  00 

6  00 

500 

4  00 

7  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

300 

PLOUGHING  — DOUBLE  TEAMS. 

Frederick  Simonds,  Andover,  first  premium, 
Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  second  premium, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  third  premium, 
Samuel  Furber,  Andover,  fourth  premium, 
Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  fifth  premium, 

PLOUGHING  —  SINGLE  TEAMS. 

J.  Longfellow,  Newbury,  first  premium, 

Robert  Jewett,  Newbury,  second  premium, 

Wm.  H.  Walecott,  Danvers,  third  premium,  -        -        - 

Jesse  Kimball,  Andover,  fourth  premium,      -        .         - 

Jedediah  H.  Barker,  Andover,  fifth  premium,     - 

PLOUGHING  — HORSE  TEAMS. 

Wm.  B.  Richards,  Georgetown,  first  premium,       -        -  25  00 

John,  and  Albert  Jenkins,  Andover,  second  premium,          -  1.5  00 

Henry  B.  Cloutman,  Marblehead,  third  premium,          -  10  00 

Eben.  D.  S.  Bryant,  and  James  Nason,  Newbury,  gratuity,  5  00 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Samuel  Jenkins,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Richard  S.  Bray,  Nowbury,  second  premium, 
Charles  M.  Davis,  Newbury,  third  premium,     - 
Robert  Jewett,  Newbury,  fourth  premium,    .        -        . 

BULLS. 

Dean  Robinson,  West  Newbury,  first  premium, 
William  Cuiler,  Andover,  second  premium,  -         .         - 
Benj.  H.  Farnum,  Andover,  third  premium, 


10  00 
800 
6  00 
400 

7  00 
6  00 
500 
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BULL  CALVES. 

Edward  S.  Parker,  Groveland,  gratuity,        .         -         -   .         2 

Edwin  Sargent,  Lawrence,  gratuiiy,  -         -  •       .  -        1 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Joseph  How,  Melhuen,  first  premium,  -         -         -  10  00 

Moody  Andrews,  Topsfield,  second  premium,  -         -        8  00 
Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  ihird  premium,       ...  5  00 

MILCH  COWS. 

Sumner  Soulhwick,  Dangers,  first  premium,      -  -        -      10  00 
James  Poor,  Andover,  second  premium,         -         -         -  9  00 

HEIFERS  — TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Ezra  Merrill,  Andover,  first  premium,       -         -  -         •        5  00 
Dean  Robinson.  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  -  4  00 

Olis  liailey,  Andover,  third  premium,        -         •  -         -        3  00 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 

Rufus  Siocumb,  Haverhill,  first  premium,      -         -         .  4  00 

James  Poor,  Andover,  second  premium,  -  -         -        3  00 

Josiah  Lovelt,  2J,  Beverly,  third  premium,  -         -  2  00 

STEERS— THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  first  premium,     -  -         -        7  0 
David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  second  premium,     -         -  6  0 

STEERS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Nowbury,  first  premium,     -  -         -        6  00 
Alfred  Kimball,  Bradford,  second  premium,             -         -  4  00 

YEARLING  STEERS. 

Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  first  premium,        -  -         -        4  00 

Joseph  Kitlredge,   Andover,  second  premium,  -         -         3  00 

STALLIONS. 

William  Peters,  Andover,  second  premium,       -  -         -      10  00 

BREEDING  MARES. 

Wiirmm  R.  Pacfe,  Lawrence,  first  preminm,  -         -  6  00 

David  S.  Caldwell,  Newbury,  second  premium,  -         -        4  00 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

William  M.  Kimball,  Lawrence,  first  premium,      -         -  6  00 

William  M.  Kimball,  Lawrence,  second  premium,  -        •       4  00 
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COLTS  — FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Jenkins,  Andover,  first  premium,         ... 
Henry  Barker,  Andover,  second  premium,         ... 

COLTS  — THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Thomas  E.  Payson.  Rowley,  first  premium, 

Moody  Bridges,  Andover,  second  premium,       •        -        . 

COLTS  — TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

J.  A.  Berrv,  Middleton,  first  premium, 

J.  W.  Andrews,  Boxford,  second  premium,        ... 

.YEARLING  COLTS. 

George  W.  Sawyer,  Boxford,  first  premium, 

Jesse  Smith,  Haverhill,  second  premium,  ... 

SWINE. 

Cyrus  K.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  boar,  first  premium, 
Moses  J.  Stevens,  Andover,  boar,  second  premium,   - 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  breeding  sow,  first  premium, 
John  S.  Hill,  Newbury,  breeding  sow,  second  premium,     - 
John  S.  Hill,  Newbury,  weaned  pigs,  first  premium, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  Andover,  weaned  pigs,  second  premium, 

SHEEP. 

William  F.  Porter,  Bradford,  first  premium, 
Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  second  premium, 

BUTTEiR. 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Dan  vers,  first  premium, 

Jpnathan  Berry,  Middleton,  second  premium,    -        .        • 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  third  premium, 

FARMS. 
Josiah  Crosby,  Andover,  third  premium,  •        "  •     20  00 

RECLAIMED  MEADOWS. 

Stephen  Blaney,  Salem,  first  premium,         -        -        •  15  00 

Adino  Page,  Danvers,  second  premium,  •        -        -      10  00 

M.  H.  Davis,  Danvers,  third  premium,  Colman's  European 
Agriculture. 

IMPROVING  PASTURES. 

Joseph  How,  Methuen,  first  premium,  ...  20  00 

Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  second  premium,        •        -        -      15  00 


6  00 
4  00 

6  00 
300 

4  00 
2  00 

3  00 
1  00 

5  00 
3  00 

6  00 
3  00 
6  00 
300 

6  00 
500 

10  00 
800 
6  00 
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OAKS  ENTERED  FOR  FAY  PREMIUM. 
Andrew  Nichols,  or  his  heirs,  Danvers,  premium, 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Amos  Poor,  Jr.,  West  Newbury,  premium, 

George  Hayes,  Beverly,  gratuity,  .... 

Hermon  P.  Chandler,  Andover,  premium, 

William  F.  Porter,  Bradford,  premium,        ... 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  premium,   ... 
Ephraim  Brown,  Marblehead,  premium. 
By  the  Committee  on  Poultry,  .         .         .        . 

"  Vegetable,. 

"  ••     •       "  Fruits, 

•*  •*  "  Flowers.    .... 

"  **  **  Leather,  and  Articles  therefrom, 

••  "  Cloth  and  Hosiery,       - 

"  "  •*  Counterpanes,  Carpets  and  Rugs, 

"  •*  •*  Fancy  Articles,  ... 

MILEAGE. 
Orlando  Abbott,  Andover,  one  pair  Fat  Cattle,   • 
Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  Fat  Ox, 
Wm.  F.  Porter,  Bradford,  one  pair  Fat  Cattle, 
J.  W.  Andrews,  Boxford,  one  pair  Fat  Cattle, 
Hiram  Young.  Newbury,  one  pair  Fat  Cattle, 
Charles  M.  Davis,  Newbury,  Heifer,    - 
Nathaniel  Peabody,  Bradford,  one  pair  Steers, 
Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  four  pair  Steers,     - 
Daniel  D.  Dailey,  Newbury,  one  pair  Steers,     - 
Stephen  J.  Chase,  Newbury,  Stallion,  ...  j  28 

Jeremiah  Coleman,  Newbury,  JVbre,         -        -        -        .        1  28  * 
Andrew  Dodge,  Wenham,  Mare,''         .        .        ,        .  2  00 

Samuel  Jenkins,  Bradford,  Mare, 64 

Jacob  Farnum,  Andover,  Colt,      •        •        .        .        .  49 

Grayton  Reynolds,  Andover,  Colt,    -        -        -        .        .  40 

G.  W.  Tucker,  Andover,  Colt, 40 

Wm.  Ingalls,  Andover,  Colt,     ••••••  43 

Charles  Perley,  Boxford,  Colt, 4g 

Total,     .   -       •   -   .   .    8  882  12 


136  00 


6  00 
6  00 
6  00 
6  00 


6  00 

6  00 

27  00 

30  00 

46  50 
22  00 
30  00 

4  00 
29  76 

47  75 


80 

40 

1  28 

96 

88 
44 
28 

84 
88 
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RECAPITULATION. 
FARMS,  &c. 

Amount  awarded  for  Farnis,      -            -           -  -        $  20  00 

«            "            Ploughing,      -            -  -            -    110  00 

"            "            Reclaiming  Meadows,       -  -            25  00 

«            "            Improving  Pastures,    -  -            -      35  00 

"            «            Raising  Oaks,       -            -  -          136  00 


FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  for  Bulls,        -           -           -           - 

$21  00 

M 

u 

Working  Oxen, 

-    28  00 

U 

tt 

Steers,       -            -            -            - 

38  00 

ii 

tt 

Milch  Cows,     -            -            - 

-     19  00 

u 

tt 

Heifers,     -            -            -            - 

22  44 

tt 

u 

Fat  Cattle, 

-    29  32 

« 

« 

Horses,     -            -            .            - 

,     65  36 

u 

(( 

Swine,              -            -            - 

-    25  00 

« 

(( 

Sheep,       -            .            -            . 

11  00 

(( 

tt 

Poultry,             -            -            - 
FARM  PRODUCTS. 

-    27  00 

Amount  awarded  for  Indian  Corn, 

.    $12  00 

tt 

tt 

Indian  Corn  and  Beans,    - 

6  00 

tt 

tt 

Rye, 

6  00 

tt 

tt 

Carrots,     -            .            -            . 

6  GO 

it 

tt 
tt 

Onions,           -            -            - 
Butter,    -            -            .            - 

6  00 

tt 

824  00 

u 

tt 

Vegetables,    -            -            - 

.      30  00 

it 

tt 

Fruits,     -            -            -            . 

46  50 

tt 

It 

Flowers,         _            -            - 

-      22  00 

"   (( 

tt 

all  other  objects, 

111  50 

$326  00 


$286  12 


36  00 


$882  12 


TOWNS  AND  CITIES  IN  WHICH  TH«  ABOVE  PREMIUMS  AND  GRATUI- 
TIES WERE  DISTRIBUTED,  AND  AMOUNT  TO  EACH. 


Amesbury,     - 

-  $        50 

Andover, 

-    209  47 

Beverly, 

-      10  75 

Boxford, 

7  44 

Bradford, 

-      29  20 

Danvers, 

-    185  50 

Georgetown,  - 

-      34  50 

Groveland, 

-      13  00 

Haverhill, 

8  50 

Lawrence, 

-    118  50 

Lynn,    - 

5  50 

Lynnfield, 

50 

Marblehead,  - 

-  $18  50 

Methuen, 

-      47  00 

Middleton, 

.      14  50 

Newbury, 

.      88  26 

Newbury  port, 

-        7  00 

Rowley, 

-        5  00 

Salem, 

-      38  50 

Topgfield,       - 

-      14  50 

VVenham, 

3  00 

West  Newbury, 

.      22  50 

Hamilton,  Dec.  6, 185^. 


$882  12 
ALLEN  V/.  DODGE,  Secrdary. 
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INVEJ^TORY  OF  THE  SOCIEXrS  PROPERTY. 

78  Cattle  Pens,  810  each, $780  00 

Poultry  Stands, 12  00 

Tables  for  Exhibition  Hall,  -        -        -        -        -        -  50  00 

Glass  Case  for  Exhibition  Hall, 4  00 

2  Trnnks  for  Maces,  Tickets,  &c., 3  00 

26  Batons  for  Marshals, .'--300 

Lot  of  Cloth  for  Show  Tables, 3  00 

2  Library  Cases, 50  00 

GOO  Books  and  Pamphlets  in  Library, 300  00 

Dynamometer,         ---------15  00 

$1,220  00 


LIBRARY. 


The  Library  of  the  Society  is  kept  at  the  Coart  House,  in  Saleno.  The 
Secretary  acts  as  the  Librarian,  and  will  deliver  books  under  the  following 
regulations : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  from  the  Library  two  volumes,  on 
signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  accountable  therefor. 

2.  No  member  shall  keep  any  book  more  than  two  weeks,  after  being  notified 
by  the  Librarian  that  the  same  is  waihed  by  another  member. 

3.  All  books  belonging  to  the  Library,  shall  be  returned  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  November,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same  may  be  ezaminedi  and  the 
condition  of  the  Library  reported  to  the  Trustees. 

4.  Any  member  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  these  regulations 
shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  taking  books  from  the  Library. 


Note.— All  who  haTe  paid  the  initiatory  fee  of  three  dollars  towards  the  ftuids  of 
the  Society ;  all  who  hare  received  certificates  of  membership  by  order  of  the  Trus- 
tees ;  and  all  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel,  resident  within  the  connty,  are  con- 
sidered as  members.  Editors  of  newspapers  published  in  the  county,  are  also,  by 
rote  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Library. 


CONTENTS 
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No.  281  Essex  Street,    •    -    -    Next  to  Mechanic  Hall, 

&S3  ,^C\,  Ilia  ::S  SXSo 

The  subscribers  hftve  made  arrangements  to  offer  to  the  Cultivators  of  Essex 
County,  in  the  Spring  of  1854,  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 


AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Of  new  growth,  warranted  true  to  their  kinj ;  which  they  will  sell  by  the 
pound  or  by  the  single  paper.    Among  them  are  the  true 


Early  Turnip  Blood  Beet ; 

"      Bassano  " 

French  White  Sugar  " 
Long  Blood  (true)        " 
White  Portugal  Onion ; 
Yellow,  or  Silver  Skin  do. : 
Deep  Red  do. ; 
Royal  Cape  Lettuce : 
Early  Flat  Turnip ; 
Red  Top 
Squash  Peppers ; 
Silver  Skin  Parsnip ; 
Autumnal  Marrow  Squash ; 


White-Spined  Cucumber; 
Long  Green  Turkey  " 
Long  Prickly  " 

Early  Cluster  " 

Early  Frame  *' 

Gherkin  (for  pickling)" 
Large  Red  German  Cabbage ; 
Green  Globe  Savoy  " 

Early  Drumhead  " 

Early  Low  Dutch  ** 

Early  York  ** 

Early  Sugar-loaf  " 

Red  Dutch  (for  pickling) " 


OB^loTTireir  Seeds^  300  3s.lzi.ds. 

ALSO 

Dwarf  Pear   Trees ;     Early    Potatoes ;     Corn  ;    Peas ;     Beans,    &c. 
Isabella    ( Jrnpe    Vines ;    Orange    Quinces ;     White    Dutch 
and    Red  Currants;    Houghton's  Gooseberries; 
Strawberries,  5  sorls  ;  Dahlias  ;  Roses  ; 
Hyacinths  ;  Tulips  ;  Crown  Im- 
perials, Peonies,  &c.  &c. 


Pemvian  Onano,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Agriooltnral  Books,  Garden  Tools,  Ac. 

BONR  MEAT,  SULPHATK  OF  AMMONIA,  HERDS-GRA^,     " 
RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER,  REDTOP,  &c. 

8BBD8   FOa    BHrPPXXray  HBaMBTIGAI.1.7    BBAJmBD. 

0[J**  Farmers,  Florists,  and  others  are  invited  to  call. 


Salem,  Mass.,  1854. 


JOHN  M.  IVES. 
G.  L.  STREETER. 


HENRY    HALE, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 
AND 


^ 


FOREIGjV  JiJ^D  DOMESTIC. 

im^No.    216    ESSEX   STREET,,^ 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOls  AND  PLOUSHSf 


Plough  Castings:   Friction  Boilers  and  Cranks:  Iron, 
Copper,  and  Chain  Fnmpi  and  Lead  Pipe. 

H4NOINO,  SIDE  AND  ASTRAJL,-«  Great  Variety  off  Styles. 

Solar  Lamps,  Beantifnl  Patterns— 9)rand<>lei,  with  Elegant  Cnt  Drops— 

Bronze,  Ormolu  and  Silver  Cnt  Olass,  Britannia,  Brass 

and  Japanned  Lamps. 

CARPENTERS'    TOOLS 


[ 


SHOEMAKERS'  TOOLS.  NAILS,  THREAD  AND  PE08  ; 

Boiler  Doors  and  Oven  Mouths ;  Furnaces  ;   Cast  Iron  Hollow  Wnre :  Tub^ ;  Pails ; 
Mats  ;  Cut  Nails ;  Emery  ;  Z.nc ;  Lead  ;   Japan  and  Sponge  Blacking.  &c. 


/^^I^ 


